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Art, 1.— Cmnesipondencc betuicen Mr, Pill and the Duke of 
Rutlandj Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781—1787. (Pri¬ 

vately printed.) London. 1842. pp. 174, 

I T has been laid down as a rule by a j^reat orator of ancient 
times, that writing well is the best and surest preparation for 
speaking well. Stilus optiwuH et pr(jestaniissimus dicendi effector 
el matjister are the words of Cicero.* On the other hand, it 
seems natural to suppose that a man able and ready with his 
tongue should be still more able and ready with his pen. If he 
can without premeditation pour forth acute arguments in eloquent 
language, surely the advantages of leisure will supply the same 
acuteness and the same elo([uencc in at least equal perfection. 

Neither of these conclusions, however, is entirely boil'ie out by 
experience. Burke, whose writings will delight and instruct the 
latest jK)sterity, often delivered liis harangues to empty benches 
or a yawning audience, and was known to his contemporaries by 
the nickname of ‘ the Dinner-Bell.’ 

‘ Too deep for his hearers, he went on refining; 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ! ’ 

Fox, so pre-eminent as a debater, appears with small distinction 
in his authorship. Nay more, even the high skill of the Reporters' 
Callery fails to give any just idea of the real merits of a speech 
as well or ill adapted to its bearers. Every one must have fro- 

at his yiability to discover— with the ‘ Times’ 
in his hand—any good jioints in the speech 
which the night before has made the whole House ring with en¬ 
thusiastic cheers; or, on the contrary, has wondered at the slight 
effect produced at the time, by what he afterwards reads with so 
much pleasure. We have heard a most eminent living statesman 
observe how very erroneous an idea, as to the comparative estima¬ 
tion of our public characters, would be formed by a foreigner wlio 
was unacquainted witlrour history, and who Judged only from 

* De Oratore, lib. i. c. 33. 
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Hansard’s ‘ Debates.’* Who, for instance, now reiifffeuyjers the 
nainc of Mr. Charles Marsh? Yet one of the most pointed and 
vigorous philippics which we have read in any lang;uf^^c stands in 
the name of Mr. Marsh, under the date of the 1st of July, 1813. 

Tl has, therefore, always ])een a subject of doubt and discussion, 
notwilhstandiiiii^ the oratorical eminence of Mr. Pitt, whether he 
likewise excelled in written composition. Up to this time the 
general impression, we believe, is, that he did not. This impres¬ 
sion has, in part perhaps, proceeded from the cxamjjle of his 
father, the great Lord Challiam, whose st>le in his correspondence 
ap]iears by no means wiwiliy of such a mind—swelling, empty, 
cumbrous—and, even to his own family, seeking metaphors and 
epithets instead of j)recislon and clearness. Another cause of 
that impression may have been, that Mr, Pitt, whenever it was 
possible, jneferreil transacting business in personal interviews 
rather tlian in writing. 

Of this usual c<mrfee in Mr. Pitt a strong proof came under our 
own observation. Once, when tlie writer (d this article was on a 
visit at Lowthcr (Elastic, the venerable Earl, who amlclst advarif ing 
>ears never wearies in acts of courtesy and kindness to all around 
him. indulged his friend’s curiosity with a large jiacket of letters 
addressed by Mr. Pitt to himself, and to his kinsman Sir Jaiiics. 
These letters had been mo'.t properly ])rcscrved as autographs; 
but, witS one or two remaikable cxcejilions, they were very slant, 
ami nearly in the i'olhnving strain :—^ Dear Lowthen*, Pray cull cii 
me in tin* course of llie morning,’—' Dear Lowthcr, Let me sec 
you at the Treasury as soon as jou can.'—‘ Dear Lowthcr, When 
shall you be next in town, as I wnsli to speak lo you?’—in short, 
referring almost every subject to conversation instead ol corre- 
spondenee. 

Put whatever doubts may have been entertained as lo Mr. Pities 
abilities for writing, are now’, as we conceive, s<d at rest by a 
fortunate discovery in the House of Rutland. It may ho recol¬ 
lected, that the late Duke was appointed by Mr. Pitt, in 178 L 
Lord-Lieutenant (d Ireland, and died as such, in 1787, at the early 
age of thirty-three. The Duchess, hfS widow, sui’vived till 1831, 
Not long since, as their eldest son, the present Duke, was 
arranging H er Grace’s papers, he nnexjicctedly lighted upon a 
hmg series of confidential coimnurncalions between ]')owning 
Street and Dublin Castle. In this case it was manifestly impos- 

* We cannot mention Hunsaiil’s ‘ Debates’ vvitliont imticim; the valuable adilifion 
lo tbeiTj now in riniise of jnibljc.al(iii—Sir Ilciny Ca\(ntli^.li*a Repoit.s, Ibese Uepoits 
(^176?—1771) contain uiueb ciinons niatb r—o/o/, of one hiiiidied new 

bj/ceebes of liuike go veiy far lo till uj) a liitlurto liopoless gap in ovir 

Parbaineotary and tbe publication, vvilli its important appeitdioes, does gieat 

bonour to tbe skilfaiid industry of tbe discoverer and editor, Mr. Wrigbt. 
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sible for the Prime Minister to hold personal interviews with the 
Lord-Lieutenant: in this case, therefore, Mr. Pitt wrote, and 
wrote most fully and freely. The greater part of the letters are 
marked 'private/ 'most private/ 'secret/ 'most secret/ and are 
evidently composed, not merely as ])etwecn ofiicial colleagues, hut 
familiar friends. The value of these documents to illustrate the 
history of the times and the character of Mr. Pitt could not fail 
to be apparent, and although there might l)c some ground against 
their publicaticn at present, the Duke of Rutland has in the most 
liberal manner consented that a certain number should be ])rinted 
for the gratification of his friends. 

Of the letters thus printed in the course of the present summer, 
we have had the honour to receive a copy, and we feel no hesita¬ 
tion in saj-ing that—written though many of them were, in tlie 
very height of the session, <)r the utmost hurry of business—they 
appear to us models in that kind of composition. We can scarcely 
])raise them more highly than by saving that they rival Lord 
Ro]ing])roke’s celebrated di])lomatic coircspondencc, of which, 
as wo know from other sources, Mr. Pitt was a warm admirer. 
I’liey never strain at any of those rhetorical ornaments which, 
when real business is concerned, become only obstructions, but 
arc endowed with a natural grace and dignity—a happy choice of 
words, and a constant clearness of thought. Although scarce 
ever <livlded into ])aragraphs, they display neither confusion, nor 
yet alirupt tiansition of subjects, but flow on, as it were, in an 
<‘ven and continuous stream. 

Of these merits, however, we shall now give our readers an 
o])})ortunit\ of judging for themselves. Mere, for example, is a 
<onfidential inquiry, wliich was addressed to the Duke of Rutland 
as to some faults Imputed to his secretary, Mr. Orde,* and which, 
as it scorns to us, most justly combines a zeal for the public service 
with a t(*mleruess for personal feelings:— 

‘ ilfr. Pitt to the Duke of Rutiayid. 

‘ [Secret.1 ^ Jh'ujhthelnisloney Oct. 28, 1785. 

‘ My dear Duke,—I would not break m upon you m the course of your 
tour, if the business I wish to bring under your consideration was less 
pressing and important than it is. You will be so good to understand 
w hat I have to say npon it as being in the most entire confidence and 
secrecy, as indeed the subject itself sufficiently implies. Various accounts 
have reached me from persons connected with Ireland, too material to 
the interest of your government, and, consequently, to us both, to make 
it possible for me to delay communicating the substance immediately to 
you, and desiring such farther information and advice as )ou aloiie can 

* Tlie Rjglit Hoii. Thomas Orde. He had been .Secretary of f* e Treasury, in 1782. 
In 1797 he was created Lord Bolton, and died in 1807. 
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give. While all quarters agree in eulogiums, which do not surprise me, 
on every part of your own conduct^ and on the prudence, spirit, and 
firmness of your government, the picture they give of the first instrument 
of your administration is very different. They state that Mr. Orde has 
incurred the imputation of irresolution and timidity, and a suspicion 
even of duplicity, still more prejudicial than his want of decision; and 
that if the management of the House of Commons, and the duties of 
secretary, are left in his hands, it will be impossible to answer what may 
he the consequences to Government even in the next session. This in¬ 
formation you may imagine does not come directly to me; and I neither 
know ho\v far it is to be depended upon, nor have any means myself of 
ascertaining it, but by stating it to you, who may be able to do so. I 
receive every such intimation with great allowance for a thousand pre¬ 
judices or secret motives in which it may originate; but I still think it 
too serious to be wholly disregarded. From all I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing, I give Mr. Orde credit for considerable abilities and 
industry, and for perfect good intention. 1 am, therefore, inclined to 
think such representations as I have mentioned at least greatly exagge¬ 
rated. But I am sensible that his manners do not lead him to be direct 
and explicit in doing business, and that his temper is not decisive. 
This may make him not distinct enough in his dealings with men or 
personal objects, and content, without knowing as distinctly as he ought, 
on the other hand, what he has to trust to from them; and these circum¬ 
stances will sometimes have the appearance, and generally the bad effect, 
of the qualities imputed to him. It is stated particularly, that when the 
commercial bill was brought forward he had neither taken sufficient 
pains to ascertain who were the friends of Governxnent, nor to collect 
those who were certainly so, but had trusted to vague assurances and 
general expectations, which produced the consequences we saw. This 
I am more apt to believe, because I think, even now, after that session, 
he is not prepared to give any clear and satisfactory statemenl of the 
support on which Government may rely. I do not mention what passed 
on the commercial question as a thing to be lamented in the event: on 
the contrary, if the effect of more exertion in Mr. Orde had been to pro¬ 
cure twenty or thirty mor^ votes in the House of Commons, it would, as 
events have proved, perhaps have l^een a misfortune; but occasions 
might arise in which the same want of address or vigour might be fatal. 

* Upon the whole, if there is any reasonable ground for the suggestions 
I have mentioned, I think you wdll agree with me that it would be very 
desii-able to open a retreat for Orde, and to endeavour to find some other 
person whom you would approve of to take his place. But, at the same 
time, this is not a resolution to be lightly taken, because, although the 
pledge for the continuance of the same system, and the main grounds 
of confidence, would still continue (where they have hitherto existed) in 
your own person, yet even the change of tlie secretary must interrupt 
and derange for a time the machine of government in a way which ought 
to be avoided, if there is no strong necessity for hazarding it. All, 
therefore, that (^^Ors to me, under these circumstances, is, firat, what I 
have now done? to state the whole to you, and to desire the most confi- 
/ dential 
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dential communication of your opinions and wishes concerning it. You 
may, perhaps, in your situation, find it difficult to obtain from the truest 
friends of Govemment^their real sentiments on so delicate a point: you 
may have a difficulty in endeavouring to sound any of them; and I know 
not whether there are any whose integrity and good sense you would 
trust sufficiently to communicate with them on such points; but it is 
possible that you may find opportunities of doing so without committing 
yourself too far. At all events, you can compare what I have stated with 
the result of your own e.'tperience and observation of Mr. Orde’s conduct, 
and you will be best able to judge whether there is any probability of its 
being founded. And, above all, you will have the goodness to tell me 
freely, whether, if (from such materials as we can collect) the opinion 
here should incline to remove Mr. Orde, you feel in your own mind any 
objection, provided you can pitch upon a proper person to succeed him; 
and be persuaded that the knowledge of your inclination in this respect 
will be decisive, both on my opinion and my wishes. The only other 
way by which I can be enabled to judge farther on this subject is by 
calling on Mr. Orde himself (as may naturally be done in the present 
circumstances) to state, more precisely than he has hitherto done, the 
strength and reliance of Government, and the prospect he has of carrying 
througli the public service in the Hotise of Commons. By this means, 
one material part of the consideration may, I think, be ascertained with 
a good deal of accuracy. 

‘ It may seem premature to proceed already to talk of the ])er8on to 
succeed before the preliminary point is ascertained,. In mentioning it, 
however, I do not mean to anticipate your decision on the prudence 
of making the change (in which my own opinion is in no degree 
settled), but I wish, in order to avoid delay (whatever may be the 
final ’•esult), that the whole subject should be at once before you. I 
need hardly say, that, if the change should take place, any person whom 
you could select for this trust would be sure to be at once acquiesced in 
here. But from what has passed formerly I must doubt whether you 
have any one to name, Fitzherbert* being, from his situation, so far out 
of the question. Only three names have occurred to me, which I men¬ 
tion to you that you may turn them in your mind. The first is W. 
Grenville ;t I do not know that he would take it, and rather suppose that 
he would not. I think, too, that his near connexion with Lord Buck¬ 
ingham is itself perhaps a sufficient objection, though in temper and 
disposition he is much the reverse of his brother, and in good sense and 
habits of business very fit for such a situation. The second I have to 
name is Steele I know as little whether he would take it, having never 
liinted a syllable to him on the subject, and I could very ill spare him 
from his present situation at the Treasury ; but if no other good arrange¬ 
ment could be found, I believe 1 should make the sacrifice, for such it 
would be. He has exceeding good abilities, great clearness and dis- 

* Alleyne Pitzherbert, He became Secrerary for Ireland jiiider tlie ]>uke of Rut¬ 
land’s successor, aud in 18U] was created Lord St. Helenas. ^ 

f William Wyiidham Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, 

I The Right Hon. Thomas Steele, for many years Secretary of ths^reasiiry. 

% cretion* 
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crelion, the most manly disposiUon^ the best temper, cmd most agreeable 
manners possible, and speaks well in public. The third person is 
Faulkener, whom I believe you know quite as well as I do. He has 
the reputation of uncommon cleverness, is very accomplished^ and seems 
a man of spirit. 1 have had sqme oppottunity of seeing him in business 
at the Pifivy Council, on occasions which tried his abilities, and have 
from thence been led to rate him very high. He is, however, reckoned 
to be of a bad temper; but you would not be exposed to the inconveni¬ 
ence of it, and I should hope he would have sense enough to control it 
in public. I have now unbosomed niyself of everything, and need not 
repeat, tliat, as I have written without a shadow of reserve, all I have 
said is for yourself only. Have the goodness to return me an answer as 
speedily as you can, after revolving all this in your mind, as the season 
of the year requires that, one way or other, the business should be soon 
decided. 

* I have many other things to write to you upon, but this letter is too 
long already, I cannot conclude without telling you the pride and 
satisfaction I take in the credit and honour which, under all the difficul¬ 
ties and disappointments of the time, has resulted to yourself, and 
which will, I trust, be increased and conhrmed iii^every Lour of your 
government. 

‘ Believe me ever, 

* My dear Duke, 

^ ‘ Most faithfully and affectionately yours, 

‘ W. Pitt. 

* P.S.—must just add (though foreign from the subject of this letter) 
that the situation of our finances here proves flourishing beyond almost 
what could be expected. We are in possession, from the existing taxes, 
of a surplus of about 800,000/. for sinking fund already, and it is 
advancing fast to a clear million. 

‘ I should have stated, that, if the change should take place, every 
management would be had for Orde’s feelings, and it might be made to 
appear an act of choice in him.’ 


No copy of the Duke’s reply to this letter is preserved among 
his papers, but it appears to have entirely acquitt^ Mr. Orde 
from blame, since Mr. Pitt, in his next communication (Nov. 13, 
1785), thus rejoins :— 

am> he assured, infinitely happy at huding the suggestions I had 
thought myself obliged.,to communicate to you, to so great a degree 
contradicteq^ Every idea of Mr. Orders retirement will be totally laid 
aside in my mind.' 

It may supposed that—the scene being laid at 

Dablin*^—ibdw in no lack of applications for place and promotion. 
These Lieutenant? as was his duty, transmits to the 

Prime Miiiister. In one communication (June 16, 1784) he 
observes:——*Yott are so unused to receive letters which contain 
no application, tbit if it were for fqrm’s sake only I must recom¬ 
mend ’—and >hen follows the natne of ^ a friend,^ Foremost 

( among 
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among sucU as these, come demandii for Irish MarqnisS'ted or 
English Baronies^ from noblemen of largo parliamentary interest 
at Dublin. But to such requests Mr. Pitt states a s'rong ob’- 
jection (July 19, 1786):— 

* I atn certainly very anxious to forward^any thing you think material 
for the case and success of your government, and extremely inclined to 
concur in showing a marked attention to its stedfast supporters; but I 
have no difficulty in stating fairly to yon, that a variety of circumstances 
have unavoidably led me to recommend a larger addition to the British 
peerage than I like, or than I think quite creditable, and that I am on 
that account verv desirous not to increase it now farther than is abso- 
lately necessary.’ 

It is remarkable that the large multiplication of honours which 
has been charged ag^st Mr. Pitt’s administration took place at 
a subsequent period. We may therefore conclude that in advis¬ 
ing or acceding to it, Mr. Pitt consulted rather the growing 
difficulties of the times than the natural dictates of his judgment. 

We may remark, also—not merely as to the point of patronage 
or promotion, but as to every other subject treated in these pages 
—how pure appears the mind, how lofty the view of the Great 
Minister. There is never the least approach—not even on the 
congenial soil of Ireland—to a job. VVhile he shows every anxiety 
to gratify his colleagues, or to serve his friends, all his determina¬ 
tions, all his expressions, bear the stamp of the noblest public 
spirit. 

Among the few persons for whose employment Mr, Pitt him¬ 
self expresses a wish in these pages, it is interesting to trace the 
name of one who has since attained such high renown in the 
public service, and who still survives in a green and honoured old 
age—the then Earl of Mornington, the present Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley. In a letter of August 9th, 1784 (Lord Mornington being 
then but twenty-four years of age) Mr, Pitt says :—- 

‘ The immediate object I have in writing at this moment is to state to 
you some circumstances relative to Lord Mornington, and to beg you to 
let me know how far the ideas I' have conceived on the subject corre¬ 
spond w'ith yours, I find he considers himself as entitled, from the 
assuranccB he received both from you and me (either personally or 
ibroughLord Temple), before you went to Ireland, to expect the earliest 
mark of the favour of government in^hat country which its circum- 
stances could admit of. He expresses a full disposition to have made 
every allowance for the exigencies of a new government, at so critical a 
time, but I think he seems to imagine that there was an appearance of 
his pretensions being postponed, either without sufficient grounds, or 
without their being so cooHdentially sMed to him as he sup^sed he 
had a claim to.' He seems at the same time to feel real zeal for the 
interests and credit of your government, and a strong sense of the marks 
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of your persona} friendship.^ E&m very anxious, for all our sakes, that 
there should be no misapprehension on the subject, both from K high 
opinion of him, and from feeling (as I am sure you will) a great desire 
that any thing like an engagement, or even a reasonable expectation, 
should not be disappointed/ ^ 

And^on the 15th of August follt)wing the Duke of Rutland 
i%[us replies: — 

X -p. 

* I can have no hesitation of saying that L ird Mornington shall have 
the first office which may fall worthy of his acceptance. His merits are 

vety great, which I am sure I am one of the: first men to allow. 

Lord Mornington, os I have always stated to hitn, stands first for what¬ 
ever may offer. I have his interest much at heart, as well from private 
regi(Urd pfi from ^ conviction of his powers to render the public essential 
service.* . 

One of the most ijnportant and riibst difficult subjects which 
engaged the Duke’s ettcntion was that of Irish tithes, on which 
we find him i^September 13th, 1786) refer to Mr. Pitt for 
direction t*, 

‘ The question of thd tithes, with the commotioua of the Whiteboys, 
will, I am'apprehensive, form busine^ for a very tedious session. A 
parliamentary investigation ilito the cShses of their complaints will cer¬ 
tainly take .place, and ii indeed become necessary. It is of the utmost 
consequence to^ prevent thi^ question from falling into the hands of op¬ 
position, who wpuld employ it to the most mischievous purposes, and 
who might a storm which it would not be easy to direct. This 

business is or extreme delicacy and complication. We have the most 
rooted prejudices to contend with. The episcopal part of the clergy 
consider any settlement as a direct attack on their most ancient rights, 
and as a commencement of the ruin of their establishment; whereas 
many individual clergymen, who foresee no prospect of receiving any 
property at all under the present sj stem, are extremely desirous of a fair 
adjustment. The Established Church, with legions of Papists on one 
side and a violent Presbytery on the other, must be supported, however, 
decidedly, as the principle that combinations arc to compel measures 
must be extermintUed out of the country and from the public mind; at 
the same time the country must not be permitted to continue in a state 
little less than war, when a substantial grievance is alleged to be the 
cause. The majority of the laity, who are at all times ready to oppose 
tithes, are likewise strottg advocates fojr.some settlement. On the whole 
it forms a moB,t involved and difficult question; on all hands it if agreed 
that it ought to Bfe investigated :J)ut then it is problematical whether any 
etfectual remedy can be applied without endangering the Establishment, 
which must be guarded; and next, whether any arrangement could be 
suggested which the Church (who must be consulted) would agree, to, 
ad^uate.to the nature and extent of the evil complained of. In'short, 
it involve a great political settMnent worthy of the decision of your 
^lear and incomparable ^dgment,* 

The letter of Mr. Pitt in reply is perhaps the most remarkable 
/ of 
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of this whole collection. It is dated feiarton Pynser|t, November 
7th, 1786 

‘ I have thought very much since t received your letter respecting the 
general state of Ireland, on the’Subjects suggested in that and your 
official letters to Lord Sydney. .^The question which arises is a nice and 
difficult one. On the one hand, the discontent seems general and rooted, 
and both that circumstance and most of t^c accounts I hear seem to 
indicate that there is some real grievance at bottom, which most be re¬ 
moved before any durable tranquillity can be secured. On *thc other 
hand, it is certainly a delicate thing to meddle with the Church Esta¬ 
blishment in the present situation of Ireland^ and any thing like conces¬ 
sion to the dangerous spirit which has shown itself is not without 
objection. But on the whole, being persuaded that Gdvernment ought 
not to be afraid of incurring theiraputation of weakness, by yielding in 
reasonable points, and nfever make its stand effectually till it gets 
upon right ground, I think the great object cwugbt to be, to ascertain 
fairly the true caui^es of complaint, to hold out a since:^ disposition to 
give just redress, and a firm determination to d6 no more, taking care in 
the interval to hold up vigorously the executioh*^of the law as it stands 
(till altered by Parltfiment), and to punish severely (if the, means can 
be found) any tinnultuous attempt^to violate it. 

‘ I certainly think the institution of especially if rigorously 

enforced, is a great obstacle to the improvement and prosperity of 
any country. Maify circumstances in practice have made it less so 
here; but even here it is felt; and there are a variety of causes to 
make it sit much heavier on Ireland, I believe, too,^ that it is as 
much for the real interest of the Church as for that of the land 
to adopt, if practicable, some other mode of provisiO’n. If from any 
cause the Church falls into general odiu|n, Government will be more 
likely to risk its own interests than to save those of the Church by 
any efforts in its favour. If, therefore, those who are at the head of 
the clergy will lo6k at it soberly and dispassionately, they will see 
how incumbent it is upon them, in every point of view, to propose 
some temperate accommodation; and even the appearance of concession, 
which might be awkward in Government, could not be unbecoming if 
it originated with them. The thing to be aimed at, therefore, seems, as 
far as I can judge of it, to find opt a wa!y of removing the grievances 
arising out of a tithe, or, perhaps, to substitute some new provision in 
lieu of it; to have such a plan cautiously diges|pd (which may require 
much tijiie), and, above all, to the Chiirch itself the quarter to 

bring forward whatever is proposed. How far this is practicable must 
depend upon many circumstances, of which you can form a nearer afid 
better judgment, particularly on the temper of the leading men among 
the clergy. I ^prehcnd you may have a good deal of difficulty with the 
Archh^hop of (Jashel ;*4he Primate t is, I imagine, a man to listen to 

* Dr. Cities Agar, aftenrarda tranalated^o the Archbisliopric of Dublin. Iti 
1795 he waa created Lord Somerton, aud in ISOC Burl of^ornlbaton. 

f Dr. Richard Kobinsoo, Archbishop of Armagh. He had been, in 1777, created 
Ijord Rokeby. \ 
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temperate adviqe; but it i^sbrely desirable that you should haye as 
speedily as possible a full communication with both of them; and^you 
feel the subject in the same light that I do, that^ while you state to" them 
the full determination of Government to give them all just and honour¬ 
able support, you should impress thfefltii seriously with the apprehension 
of their risking every thing if they do flbt in time abantion ground that 
is ultimately untenable. 

* To suggest the precise plfen of commutation which might he adopted 
is more than I am equal to, and is premature; hut in general I have 
never seen any good reason why a fair valuation should not be made 
of the present amount of every living, atfd rent in corn to that 
amouEUt to be raised by a pound rate on the several tenements in 
the, parish, nearly according to the proportion in which they now 
contrUmte* tff tithe. When I say a rent in corn, I do not actually 
mean paid in corn, but a rent in mon^^ :^;^gulated by the average value 
from time to time of whatever number of t)ushcls is at present equal to 
the fair value of the livfiig. This would effectually prevent the Church 
ffom suffering the flqctuations in the value of money, and it is a mode 
which was adopted in all college leases, in consequence, I believe, of an 
act of Parliament in the time of Queen Elizabeth. I need not say that 
I throw out these ideas in personal confidence to yourself; and I shall 
wish much to know what yovt think df them, and whether you can make 
any thing of your prelates, biffore any measure is officially suggested. 
It seems material that there should be the utmost secrecy till our line is 
decided upon, and it must be decided upon completely belbre Parliament 
meets. 

‘Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

‘W. Pitt.* 

We have been greatly struck at observing bow closely the pro¬ 
posal thus hastily thrown out resembles the plan on which the 
English Tithe Commutation Act‘was recently framed. What 
deep heart-burnings—what violent collisions—-might have been 
spared had Mr. Pitt's enlightened policy prevailed fifty years 
before! 

Other questions of paramount importance that are discussed 
between the Duke and the Minister refer to the celebrated 
commercial propositions. We may trace in these letters their 
gradual growth and development in the mind of Mr, Pitt. He 
states his first impressions as follows :— 

‘ Mr, Pin to the Duke of Rutland, 

^[Private^ Putney HealK Oct, 7, 1784. 

*My dear have beeh intendit® every day for some time past to 

trouble yo^ a lt;tter; though in many respecte I cannot write so fu% as 

the important subjects in question require, till \ receive materials'^of in- 
formathin which I ejpect from thf result of Mr. Orde’s inquiries, and from 
the various questions I liave persecuted him with. I am in hopes now 
that jrour situation is such as to allow a little more respite from the in- 

f cessant 
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cessaot calls af tlie day, and to furnish leisuisis for going forward in the 
great complicated questions we have to settle before the meeting of 
Parliament. I have desultorily* at different times, stated in my letters 
to him the ideas floating in my mind, as the subjects in question carried 
me to them ; and I have not trqu^ed you with any repetition of them^ 
because I knew you would be acq^inted with them as far as they were 
worth it, and they certainly were neither distinct nor digested enough to 
deserve being written twice. I feel, howevdSf,- notwithstanding the diffi¬ 
culty of deciding upon many of the delicate considerations which present 
themselves in the arduous business you have in your hands, that a plan 
must be concerted on all joints, and as far as p<^ible adapted to all 
the contingencies that may happen, before the meeting of Parliament. 
The commercial points of discussion, though numerous and comprehen¬ 
sive, may certainly be ascertained and reduced to clear principles by 
diligent investigation. The iq^^erllal question of Parliamentary reform, 
though simpler, is perhaps mbre difficult and hazardous; and the line 
of future permanent connexion between the two'^bountries must be the 
result of both the preceding questions, and of such arrangi^ents as must 
accompany a settlement of them. I am revolving these in* every shape 
in my mind; and when I have had the informatiem which I hope to re¬ 
ceive in Mr. Orders next packets, I trust I shall be able to seid you the 
beat result of my judgment, whi<A V^hall wkh to submit to your private 
consideration, in order to learn confidentially the extent of your ideas on 
the whole plan to be pursued, before it is formally brmight under the 
consideration of the Cabinet here. I own to you the line to which my 
mind at present inclines (open to whatever new observations or argu¬ 
ments may be suggested to me) is, to give Ireland an almofd unlimited 
communication of commercial advantages^ if we can receive in return 
some security that her strength and riches will be our benefit, and Ihai 
she will contribute from time to time in their increasirtg proportions to 
the common exigencies of the empire ; and—having, by holding out this, 
removed, I trust, every temptation to Ireland to consider her interest as 
separate from England—to be ready, while we discountenance wUd mvA 
unconsiiiutionai aliempis, which strike at the root of all authority, to 
give real efficacy and popularity to Government by acceding (if such a 
line can befound) to a prudent and temperate reform of Parliament, 
which may guard against or gradually cure teal defects and mischiefs, 
may show a sufficient regard to the'intCTests and even prejudices of in-, 
dividuals who are Goncemod, and may unite the Protestant interest in 
excluding the CatkoHcs from any^^share in ihe^frepreserUalion or the 
goverumefit of the country.* 

* 

Neither on parliamentary reform, nor on the contribution to be 
expected from Ireland in return for commercial advants^es, did 
the Duke of Rutland take altogether the same view as his friend 
in rfeyvning Street. Mr. Pitt accordingly reverts to both quei|* 
tions. Of reform in, parljinnent he iKirites (October 8, 17$4) 

* What I venture to suggest for your considfismtion is, wh^er it be 
possible for you to gain any authentic knowledge (witlmt committing 

yourself) 
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yourselQ of the extent (rf the numbers who are really zealous for 
reform, and of the ideas that Wbuld content them. By all I heftt acci¬ 
dentally, the Protestant reformers are alarmed at the pretensions of the 
Catholics, and for that very reason would stop very short of the extreme 
speculative notions of universal suffra^. Could there be any way of 
yoiirtjonfidentially sounding Lord Chtnemont without any danger from 
the consequences ? * 

And again (December 4, 1784) :— 

* Parliamentary reform, I am still sure, after considering all you have 
stated, must sooner or later be carried in both ^.oimtries. If it is well 
done, the sooner the better. I will write to you, by as early an oppor¬ 
tunity as I can, the full result of all my reflections on the subject. For 
God*s sake, do not persuade yourself, in the mean time, that the measure, 
if properly managed, and separated f¥om every infjredient of faction 
(which I believe it may be), is inconsistent with either the dignity or the 
tranquillity and facility of government. On the contrary, I believe they 
ultimately depend upon it. And if such a settlement is practicable, it 
is the only system worth the hazard and trouble which belongs to every 
system that can he thought of. I write in greq^t haste, and under a 
strong impression of these sentiments. You will perceive that this is 
merely a confidential and personal cfeinunication between you and my¬ 
self, and therefore I need addno apology for stating so plainly what is 
floating in my tnind on these subjects.* 

To the contribution which was expected from Ireland in return 
lor commercial advantages, Mr. Pitt applies himself in several 
letters before the meeting of parliament with great warmth and 
earnestness. The longest of these letters we shall here insert, with¬ 
out any apology for its length, since, notwithstanding the haste 
with which, as the postscript mentions, it was written, we think 
that the reader will agree with us when we call it a masterly 
argument:— 

* Mr. Pill to the Duke of Rutland. 

‘[Sfeerrt.] * Downing Street^ JaUn.Gy 1785. 

‘ My dear Duke,—You will receive ,by the messenger from Lord 
Sydney the official communication of the unanimous opinion of the 
cabinet on the subject of the important settlement to be proposed-as 
final and conclusive between Great Britain and Ireland. The objects 
have been considered with all possible attention; and thougl& minuter 
inquiry may atill be necessary, with regard to some few points included 
in the propositions, we are so fully satisfied with the general principles 
on which they rest, that they are without hesitation transmitted to your 
GraCej as containing the substance of a system from which it a^^ears 
wholly M i b saible for us to depart. I am confirmed by the opinion of 
Mr. and Mr. Beresfora,*aa well as Mr, Orde, that the complete 

) ... v , f il.M. -—----- - - , , , ■ , 

^ John Foster, afterwar^ Lojd Oriel, was at the time Spefdcer of 

tbiej^sh House^of Commons. 
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liberty and equality in matters of trade which will by tbij plan be given 
to Ireland ought to give the fullest satiffaction on that subject; and if 
thut opinion is enforced and supported by all the arguments it admits, 
and vigorous exertions used to circulate it, 1 trust your Grace will meet 
with less difficulty than has beenMmagined in obtaining from Ireland 
those measures on their part wJhfch are indispensable to accompany it, 
in order to make the advantage reciprocal, and of course to make the 
system either consistent or durable. I im not sanguine enough to 
suppose that any plan could at once be accepted with universal approba¬ 
tion. No great settlement of this extent was ever carried without meet¬ 
ing some, perhaps, strong objections, and without requiring much 
management and perseverance to accomplish it: but these will, I am 
sure, not be wanting on your part ; and considering the strength of 
government in parliament, and all the circumstances of the couutry, it 
is impossible to believe that yo^ friends and supporters should have 
really any hesitation, if they once understand, what they must know 
sooner or later, that the settlement between the two kingdoms, and of 
course the giving tranquillity to Ireland, and security to any interest 
have at stake, must turn on this fundamental and essential point, of 
reciprocity in the final compact to he now formed. If the point is 
secured in parliament, which I cannot allow myself to doubts I do not 
apprehend much additional clamour or discontent without doors. It will 
be difficult for malice and faction to hbd many topics calculated to 
catch the mind of the public, if the nature of the measure is fairly stated, 
and sufficiently explained in its true light. 

‘ 1 am unwilling to trouble you at present very much at length, and 
have myself little time to spare; but yet I have the success of this 
Avhole arrangement so much at heart, from every personal and public 
feeling, knowing that your credit and my own are equally concerned 
with the interest of both countries, and the future prosperity of the 
empire, that you will, I am sure, forgive me, if f call your attention 
more particularly to what strikes me as the true state of ^hat it is which 
wc propose to give, and what we require in return. If it appears to 
you in the same light as it docs to me, I trust you will feel the im* 
possibility of our reconciling our minds to waive so essential%ti object. 
1 assure ypu there is scarce a man whom I have here consulted who 
does not feel it at least as strongly as I do. 

‘ The general tenor of our propositions not only gives a full equality 
to Ireland, but extends that principle to many points where it would be 
easy to have urged just exceptions, and in mimy other points possibly 
turns thft: scale in her favour, at a risk, perhaps a remote one, of con- 
siderable local disadvantages to many great interests of this country. I 
do not say that in practice I apprehend the eftect on our trade and ma¬ 
nufactures will be such as it will perhaps be industriously represented; 
but I am persuaded (whatever may be the event) that, by the additions 
now proposed to former concessions, we open to Ireland the chance of a 
competition with ourselvetf'On terms of more than eauality, and we gwe 
her advantages which make it impossible she should^ver have anything 
to fear from the jealousjr'or restrictive policy of this country' in ,&ture. 

• Such 
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Such an arrai^ement is defeasible only on the idea of relinquishing local 
prejudices and pamal advantages, in order to consult uniformly and 
without distincticm the general benefit of the empire. This cannot 
be done but by making England and Ireland one country in effect, 
though for local concerns under distinct legislatures ; one in the 
comiBUAication of advantages, and of course in the partkipatiem of 
burdens. If their unity is broken, or rendered absolutely precerrious^ 
in either of these points, the system is defective, and there is an end 
of the whole. 

* The two capital points are, the const luction of the Navigation Act, 
and the system of duties on the importation into either country of the 
manufactures of the other. With regard to the Navigation Act, it 
has been claimed by the advocates for Ireland as a matter of justice, 
on the ground that the same act of parliament must bear the same 
construction in its operation on Ireland as ou Great Britain. Even 
on the narrow ground of mere consirucUon^ it may well be argued as 
at least d<mbifiU whether the provisoes in the act of 14th and I5th 
C. II. (by which it was in effect adopted by authority of the Irish 
parliament) do not plainly do away that restriction on imports of 
colony produce from England to Ireland which is not done away by 
any proviso or otherwise with regaird to the some importation from 
Iieland into England. On such a ^ipposition it might be very con¬ 
sistent that the Act of Navigation should be enforced here (as it was by 
subsequent acts of parliament) in its original strictness, and in Ireland 
with those exceptions in favour of colony produce imported from hence 
which the provisoes I allude to seem to have admitted ; and the practice 
of more than a hundred years has been conformable to this distinction. 
But this is on the mere point of consirurlion. The question is, not 
merely what has been or ought to be the construction of the existing 
law, but what is really fair in the relative situation of the two countries. 
Here, I think, it is universally allowed, that, however just the claim of 
Ireland is not tp have her own trade fettered and restricted^ she can 
have no claim to any share beyond what we please to give her in the 
trade of our colonies. They belong (unless by favour or by compact we 
make it ^Ulierwise) exclusively to this ciyuniry. The suffering Ireland to 
send anything to those colonies, or to bring anything ilirectlyfrom thence, 
is itself a favour; and i^ a deviation, too, for the sake of favour to Ire- 
from the general and almost uniform policy of all nations with 
regard to the trade of their colonies. But the present claim of Ireland 
has gone forther: it U'S)ot merely to carry produce thither, or to bring 
itiVom Uience, but it is to supply us, through Ireland^ with'^ihe pro¬ 
duce of our own colonies^ in prejudice, as far as it goes, of the direct 
trade between those colonies and this country. Can it be said that Ire- 
iMid has any right to have the liberty of thus carrying for wr, because 
W6 hate the lib^y of carrying/or them, unless the colonies with whom 
the trade'subsiBts are as much thdr colonies as they are ours 1 ft may 
be true ffiat the fovour granted by former concessions in this reipect is 
in €fome measure cAmpen&ated by tliehr securing in favour of our colonies 
a monopoly of their consumption; though it may well be doubted whether 
" • on 
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on wiy poi^ble supposition they could he supplied from the colonics of 
any other couiitry^oii terms of simikr is^dulgence. Bvit the liberty to be 
now given stands on a separate ground, and is a mere and abstAuie favour^ 
if ever there was anything that could be called so. It is a sacrihce, too> 
which cannot fail to be magnified 'here, even beyond its true value, as 
a departure from the principles rf the Act of Navigation, which has been 
so long idolized in this colintry. But what I principally state this for is 
to prove the liberal and conciliating spiHt which induces us to agree 
to the proposal. I do not wish to exaggerate its probable effects. I do 
not expcct^hat in practice it will materially interfere with the trade of 
this country ; but it is ;^aque8tionably true that, even though we should 
not immediately lose by it, yet Ireland will be considerably benefited, 
by opening so near a.market, which.will encourage her merchants to a 
freer speculation, and enable them to avail themselves more than they 
have hitherto done of the advalAtages they are already possessed of* 
Some persons here may, perhaps, even apprehend that the liberty of 
supplying our market may gradually enable them to lay in a stock for 
the supply of other markets also, which perhaps they could not do other¬ 
wise; and if that should be the effect, not only they will be gainers, 
but we shall be losers in the same proportion. On the whole, however, 
I am fully reconciled to the measure, because, even supposing it not to 
produce these effects, it must be. neSnembered that it is a liberty which 
Ireland has strongly solicited, and on whidh she appears to set a high 
value. As such, it is the strongest proof of cordiality to grant it, in 
spite of prevailing and perhaps formidable prejudices; and in truth it 
establishes in favour of Ireland so intimate a connexion and so equal a 
pariicipation with this country, even in those points where we have the 
fullest right to exclusive advantage, that it gives them an interest in the 
protection of our colonies and the support of our trade equal in projiortion 
to our own. 

‘ I come now to the system of duties between the two countries; and 
here, too, I think Ireland has not less reason to be satisfied and to 
be grateful. By lowering our duties to the standard of Ireland, we 
put her in possession of absolute equality, on the face of the arrange¬ 
ment ; but I think in truth we put her in possession of something more. 
If, however, it were bare equality, we are departing, io order to effect it, 
from the policy of prohibiting duties ^ long established in this country. 
In doing so we are perhaps to encounter the prejudices of our manufaS 
taring [interest] in every emrner of the kingdonu We are admitting to 
this competition a country whose labour is cheap-, and whose resottrees 
are unexhausted; ourselves burdened with accumulated taxes, which 
are felt in the price of every necessary of life, and of course enter into 
the cost of every article of manufacture. It is, indeed, stated on the 
other hand, that Ireland has neither the skill, the industry, nor the 
capital of this country; but it is difficult to assign any good reason why 
she should not gradually,- with such strong encouragement, imitate and 
rival us in both the former, and in both more rapidly from time^ she 
grows possessed of a large capital, which, with all the temptations for 
it, ntay perhaps to some degr^ transferred tjo her from hence,' but 

* which 
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which will at all eventa be increased if hercammercereceivea extent 
aion, and will fts it iucreflttea nece^urily extend that connnerce stil 1 farther. 
But there ia another important consideration which makes the system of 
duties more favourable to Ireland than she could expect on the ground of 
perfect equality. It is this: although the duties taken separately on the 
importation of each article will be the sname in the two countries, it is 
to be remembered, that there are some articles‘which may pass from one 
to the other perfectly free; consequently, if the articles which in the 
actual state of the trade we are able to send to Ireland are those which 
pay some duty, if the articles which she principally sends to lis are ar¬ 
ticles which pay no dutyy can anything be plainer than that, although 
upon each article taken separately there is an appearance of impartiality 
and equalityi the result of the whole is manifestly to a great degree move 
favourable to Ireland than to this country ? 

* The case I have just stated will actually exist with regard to the 
woollen and linen trades. We send you a considerable quantity of 
woollen, subject to some duty ; you send us linen to an immense amount, 
subject to none. This single circumstance of the linen would have been 
a fair and full answer (even without any reduction of duties on the import 
of other articles) to the clamour for protecting duties- The whole 
amount of ^the Brirish manufacture which Ireland actually takes from 
England, under a loiv duty, and on which she has threatened prohibitory 
duties, does not amount to so much* as the single aiticle of linen, 
which we are content to take from you, under no duty at all. I have* 
stated all this to show that this part of the arrangement is in the same 
spirit with the other. What is it, then, that can reconcile this country 
to such concessions, under these circumstances ? It is perhaps true 
that with regard to some of the articles of manufacture there are 
particular considerations which make the danger to us less than it 
might be imagined. In the great article of the woollen, if we confine 
the raw material to ourselves, and let Ireland do ihe same, perhaps the 
produce of Ireland, and what slie can import from other places, can 
never enable her to supplant us to a great extent in this article. This 
undoubtedly must be our policy, and it makes part of the resolutions 
proposed: it can never, in opinion, be thought any exception to the 
general freedom of trade, nor do I believe any man could seriously 
i^tertain any expectation of die contrary line being adopted. If each 
diuntry is at liberty to make the most of its own natural advantages, it 
could not be supposed that we should part with a material indispensable 
to our staple manufacture. If there is any other similar prohibition on 
the export of raw material now in force in Ireland, it would be equally 
fair that it should be continued; but, on the other hand, it is essential 
that no n^w one should be hereafter imposed in either country, as this 
part of the sys^m sliould, like the rest, be finally settled, and not left 
open to future divoussion. But this consideration affects only the parti¬ 
cular article of woollen. The fundamental principle, and the only one 
x>n which the whole plan can be .Justified, is that I mentioned in the 
beginning of my fettor—that for the future the two countries will be to 
the most essential purposes united. On this ground the wealth and 
• prosperity 
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prosperity .of the whole U the object \ front what local sources tney arise 
is indifferent. We trust to -various citeunistances in believing that no 
branch of trade or manufacture will ^ift so suddenly as not to allow 
time^ in every instance as it arises, for the industry of this country gra¬ 
dually to take another directionand confident that there will be 
markets sufficient to exercise the industry of both countries, to whatever 
pitch either can carry it^ we are not afraid in this 4iberal view to encou¬ 
rage a competition which will ultimately prove for the common benefit 
of the empire, by giving to each country the possession of whatever 
branch of trade or article of manufacture it is best adapted to, and there¬ 
fore likely to carry on wjfch the most advantage. These are the ideas I 
entertain of what we give to Ireland, and of the principles on which it 
is given. 

‘ The unavoidable consequence of these principles brings me back 
to that which I set out with—tire indispensable necessity of some fixed 
mode of contribution on the part of Ireland, in proportion to her 
growing means, to the general defence. That in fact she ought to con¬ 
tribute in that proportion I have "never heard any man question ns a 
principle. Indeed without that expectation the cotiduct of this country 
would be an example of rashness and folly not to be paralleled. But 
w'c are desired to content ourselves with the strongest general pledge that 
can be obtained of the intention of.Iceland, without requiring anything spe- 
ciiic at present. I must fairly say that such a measure neither can nor 
' ought to give satisfaction. In the first place, it is making everything take 
place immediately on our part, and leaving everything uncertain on that 
of Ireland, wdiich would render the w^hole system so lame and imperfect 
us to be totally indefensible. It would reserve this essential point as a 
perpetual source of jealous discussion, and that even in time of peace, 
when, with no objects to encourage exertion, men will be much ntore dis¬ 
posed to object tiian to give liberally; and we should have nothing but 
a vague and perhaps a fallacious hope, in answer to the clamours and ap¬ 
prehensions of all the descriptions of men who lose, or think they lose, 
by tlie arrangement. If it is indispensable, therefore, that the contribu¬ 
tion should be in some degree ascertained at present, it is equally clear, 
on the other hand, that the quantum of it must not be fixed to any 
stated sum, which of necessity would either be too great at present, or in 
a little time hence too small. The only thing that seems reasonable is 
to appropriate a certain fund towards supporting the general expenses 
of the empire in time of peace, and leave it, as it must be left, to the 
zeal of Ireland to provide for extraordinary emergencies in time of war 
as they arise. The fund which seems the best, and indeed the only one 
that has been pointed out for this purpose, is the hereditary revenue. 
Though the effect will not be immediate,'our object wull be attained if 
the future surplus of this revenue beyond its present produce, estimated 
at the medium of the four or five last years, is applied in (he manner we 
wish. Such a fund, from the nature of the articles of which it is com¬ 
posed, must have a direct relation to the wealth, the ^ommerce, and the 
population of Ireland. It will increase with their extension, and cannot 
even begin to exist without it Towards this country it will be more 

von. nxx. no. cxn, x **^acceptable 
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acceptable than a much laa^^ contribution in any other way> because, if 
in fact the commerce of Ire)«md should, be increased at our expense by 
our manufactures and trade being transferred in any degree thither, the 
compensation will arise in the same proportion. It has this iurther in¬ 
estimable advantage, from being fixed according to a standard which 
will apply to all the future circumstances of the two countries, that it 
will, from the very permanence of the principle, tend to unite them 
more closely and firmly to each other. In Ireland, it cax^not escape 
consideration, that this is a contribution not given beforehand for un¬ 
certain expectations, but which can only follow the actual possession 
and enjo}Tnent of the benefits in return for wffich it is given. If Ire¬ 
land does not grow richer and more populous ^she will by this scheme 
contribute nothing. If she does grow richer by the participation of our 
trade, surely she ought to contribute, and the measure of that contribu¬ 
tion cannot, with equal justice, be fixed in any other proportion. It can 
never be contended that the increase of the hereditary revenue ought to be 
left to Ireland as the means of gradually diminishing her other taxes, un¬ 
less it can be argued that the whole of what 1 reland now pays is a greater 
burden in proportion than the whole of what is paid by this country, 
and that therefore she ought, even if she grows richer, rather to dimi- 
nisi) that burden on herself than give anything towards lightening ours. 
Indeed, if this were argued, it would an argument, not against this 
particular mode of contributing, but against any contribution at all. 
For if Ireland were to contribute voluntarily from time to time, at the » 
discretion of her Parliament, it would, if the contribution were real and 
effectual, equally prevent any diminution of her own burdens;—only the 
mode and Ae proportion would be neither so certain nor so satisfactory. 
It is to he remembered that the very increase supposed to arise in the 
hereditary revenue cannot arise without a similar increase in many ar¬ 
ticles of the additional taxes; consequently, from that circumstance 
alone, though they part with the future increase of their Iiereditary reve¬ 
nue, their income will be upon the whole increased, without imposing 
any additional burdens. On the whole, therefore, if Ireland allows 
that she ought ever in time of peace to contribute at all, on which it is 
imptwaihle to frame a doubt, I can conceive no plausible objection to the 
mode proposed. 

i^oJlect but two or three topics that have been suggested as likely 
by those who wish to create, difficulties. The first, if it 
applies at all, applies as an argument against any contribution of any 
sort. ^ It is that the wealth of Irelcmd is brought by absentees ib be 
spent in this country. In the first place, the amount of this is inde- 
^ite, gnd the idea, I believe, greatly overrated. What this country 
gaijos by it'eure ie small. The way in which it must be supposed 
to injure -is, by diminishing the capital in the cotuitry, and 

by ob^Tui^jJip^^iylUaatiOTi and improvement. If this is true, what 
follows^, effect of this^ as far os it operates to prevent the 

ipereae^ of trade^and riches, will prevent also the existence or tlie 
Increase of the fuhd on which the contribution is to depend. There- 

this argument, giving it ita utmost weight, does not affect the 

particular 
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particular plan in question. Besides this, Ireland lU its State 

hears this evil, and uudef these circumstances supports her present 
burden. If she grows richer, will she not be able to support, out of that 
additional wealth, some addition of burden, at least, without any increase 
of hardship or difficulty? But if Ireland states the wealth we are sup¬ 
posed to draw from her by absentees on one hand, we may state what 
she draws from us by commerce on the other. IJbok at the trade be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and sefe how large a proportion of 
what we take from her is the produce of her soil or the manufactures of 
her inhabitants (which are the great sources of national riches). How 
small, comparatively, thb proportion of similar articles which she takes 
from us. The consequence is obvious, that she is in this respect clearly 
’ more benefited than we are by the intercourse between us. 

* The other topic is, that it is impolitic and odious that this arrange¬ 
ment should have the appearance of a bargain^ and such an Idea will 
render it unpopular with the public. If a permanent system is to be 
^ settled by the authority of two distinct legislatures, I do not know what 
there is more odious in a bargain between them than in a treaty between 
two separate crowns. If the bargain is unfair, if the terms of it are not 
for mutual benefit, it is not calculated for the situation of two countries 
connected as Great Britain and Ireland ought to be. But it is of the 
essence of such a settlement (whatever name is to be given to it) that 
both ike advantage and the obligation should be reciprocal; one cannot 
be so without the other. This reciprocity, whether it is or is not to be 
called a bargain, is an inherent and necessary part of the new system to 
be established between the two countries. In the relations of Great 
Britain with Ireland there can subsist but two possible principles of 
connexion. The one, that which is exploded, of total subordination in 
Ireland, and of restrictions on her commerce for the benefit of this 
country, which was by this means enabled to hear the whole burden of 
the empire; the other is, what is now proposed to be confirmed and 
completed, that of an equal participation of all commercial advantages, 
and some proportion of the charge of protecting the general interest. If 
Ireland is at all connected with this country, and to remain a member 
of the empire, she must make her option between these two principles, 
and she has wisely and justly made it for the latter. But if she does 
think this system for her advantage as well as ours, and if she sets any 
value either on the confirmation and security of "what has been giv^n 
hex;, or on the possession of what is now within her reach, she can attain 
neither \vithout performing on her part what both reason and justidey 
entitle us to expect. 

^ The only remaining consideration is, for what service this con¬ 
tribution shall be granted, and in what manner it shall be applied. 
This seems a question of little difficulty. 'THie great advantage th$t 
Ireland will derive is, from the eqnel participij^iati of onr tfade, and 
of the benefits' derived from our‘colonics. Nothing, therefore, h so 
natural as that ahh’ should contribute to the support of the navy, on 
which the protection Of bbth defends.' Por the rcet^ it seems only 
necessary to provide some proper mode of ascertaining t9 the Parlin-^ 

X 2 * -nent 
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ment of Ireland that the* eurplua is annually paid over, to be applied 
together with, other monWs voited here for naval services, and to be ac¬ 
counted for, t<^ether with them, to the Parliament of this country- 
There can W bnt navy for the empire at large, and it must be ad- 
minj^tn^ed by the executive power in this country. The particulars of 
the ^ministration of it cannofc be under the control of anything but the 
parliament of this country. This principle, ,on the fullest considera¬ 
tion, seems one which must be lield sacred. Nothing else can also 
pi50Vent the supreme executive power, and with it the force of the empire, 
being distracted into different channels, and Its energy and effect being 
consequently lost. As the sum to be received in this manner from Ire¬ 
land can never be more than a part (I fear a small one) of the whole 
naval expense, as its amount from time to time will be notorious, and as 
it will go in diminution of the supplies to be granted here, the Parlia¬ 
ment of this country will have both the means and the inducement to 
watch its expenditure as narrowly as if it was granted by themselves. 
Ireland, therefore, will have the same security that we have against any 
misapplication, and she will have the less reason to be jealous on the 
subject, because we have a common interest with her, and to a still 
greater extent, in the service which it is intended to support; and if 
any deficiency arises from mismanageihent it will (according to this ar¬ 
rangement) fall, not upon them, but ujioh us, to make it good. 

‘ I have no more to add. I have troubled you with all this from an 
extreme anxiety to put you in possession of all that occurs to me on one 
of the most interesting subjects that can occupy our attention in the course 
of our lives. You will, I am sure, forgive my wearying you with so much 
detail. I release you from it, in the persfiasion that you will feel how 
much depends upon this crisis for both countries, and in the certainty 
that your exertion's, and those of your friends, will be proportioned to 
its importance. I will only add, that difficulties may be started at first, 
but I think tliey must vanish on discussion. At all events, believe me, 
my dear Duke, it is indispensable to us all, and to the public, that tliey 
should he overcome. By address and dexterity in the management of 
the business, and above all, by firmness and a resolution to succeed, I 
have no doubt that it will be found both possible and easy- I shall then 
have to congratulate you on your having the happiness to accomplish a 
scheme which may lay the foundation of lasting tranquillity and reviving 
prosperity to both countries. 

‘ I am ever, with constant affection and attachment, 

, * My dear Duke, ^ 

‘ Your faithful and sincere friend, 

* W. Pitt. 

* Downing Street^ Friday^ Jan, 7 , 1785 , 

‘4 past 12 , p.M. 

‘ I need hardly tell you that I am obliged to scud you these sheets as 
they are, wijthout the leisure either to copy or revise them.* 

The cp^merci^l propositions, as is well known, did not prosper 
drish parliament. On the 4th of July, 1785, the Duke of 
rep0rts 

• 


* T 
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• I have seen Mr. Grattan, but found him impracticable in h degree 
scarcely credible. I desired to bc apprised of his objections, and stated 
my reliance on your disposition to modify, as far as candour could re* 
quire, those parts which were deemed exceptionable in Ireland; but his 
ideas of objection were such as to render them impossible to be obviated. 
He said that he could admit nothing which intrenched on old settle¬ 
ments ; that it seemed^an attempt to resume in peace concessions 
granted in war ^ thatiendering the fourth proposition conditional was of 
but little avail; that everything should be left to national faith, and 
nothing covenanted.* 

But the final blow, it will be seen, was struck in the month of 
August. 

‘ The Duke of Butland io Mr. PiU. 

‘ My uear Pitt, ‘ DuhUn Castle, August 13, UBS. 

I am most extremely concerned to inform you, that after a tedious 
debate, which continued till past nine in the morning, the House came 
to a division, when the numbers for admitting the bill were 127 to 108. 
\ou may well imagine that so small a majority as nineteen on so strong 
a question as the admission of the bill affords no gicat hopes as to the 
ultimate fate of the measure. It will be an effort ol our united strength 
to get the bill printed, that at least it may remain as a monument of 
the liberality of Great Britain, and of my desires to promote a system 
which promises such essential advantage to the empire. All my in¬ 
fluence must likewise he exerted on Monday to defeat a motion from Mr. 
Flood, to the purpose of declaring ‘‘ Uie four propositions, as passed in 
the Parliament ot Great Britain, as destructive of tlie liberties and con¬ 
stitution of Ireland.** Such a declaration is of a nature too liostile to 
be endured for a moment. The speech of Mr. Grattan was, I under¬ 
stand, a display of the most beautiful eloquence perhaps ever heard^ but 
it was seditious and inflammatoiy to a degree hardly credible* The 
theory and positions laid down both in his speecli and that of Mr. Flood 
amounted to nothing less than war with England. This was distinctly 
told him in so many words by Mr. Pole.* The Attorney-Generalf sup¬ 
ported me in the most honourable and manly manner, and has com¬ 
mitted him self without reserve. Our only line left is to force, if possible, 
the bill to be read, and then to adjourn* that men may have time to 
return to their senses. It grieves me to think that a system which held 
so much advantage to the empire, and which was so fair between 
the two countries, should meet a fate so contrary to its deseits; anft I 
may say Ireland will have reason to lepent her folly if she persists in h 
conduct so dangerous, so destructive of her true interest, and repugnittit 
to every principle of connexion between herself and Great Britain* I 
have only to add, that I still do not absolutely despond; but, Ibe the 
event what it may, no alteration shall take place in my determination; 

I will never think of quitting my station while I can render an ^0^ of 
strength t^your government, or to the great cause iu which em* 

• Now I-ord Alaryliorougb* * ..^ ‘ 

f Hie Attorney-Geneml fyr Ireland was then the Right Hflta! John Fit^ibhoat 
afterwards Lord Chancellor and Rarl of Claic. ' ^ 

barked* 
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barked. I wiU^rite mate fully after Monday, i was up all last; night, 
and am quite worn out. 

* * Believe me to be ever your?, 

, ; X * Rutland.* 

-We'will add Mr. Pitt’s rejdy :— 

‘itfr, Pitt t^tlie Duke of Rutland. 

* Putney iSeath^ Aug. 17, 1785. 

* My dear Duke,—I confess myself not a little disappointed and hurt 
in the account brought me to-day by your let^ and Mr. Orders of the 
event of Friday. I had hoped that neither prejudice nor party could on 
such an occasion have made so many proselytes against the true interests 
of the country ; but the die seems in a gieat measure to be cast, at least 
for the present. Whatever it leads to, we have the satisfaction of 
having proposed a system which, I believe, will not be discredited even 
by its failure; and we must wait times and seasons for carrying it into 
effect, I think you judge most wisely in making it your plan to give 
the interval of a long adjournment as soon as the bill has been read and 
printed. With so doubtful a majority, and with so much industry to 
raise a spirit of opposition without doors, this is not the moment for 
pressing faither. It will remain to be sepii whether, by showing a firm 
and unalterable decision to abide by the system in its present shape, and 
by exerting every effort both to instruct and to influence the country at 
large into a just opinion of the advantages held out to them, a favourable 
change may be produced in the geneial current of opinion before the 
titne comes for resuming the consideration of the bill. I am not at all 
sangnine in my expectations of your division on the intended motion on 
Monday last. Though an Opposition frequently loses its advantage-|Ky 
attempting to push it too far, yet, on such a question, and with the encou¬ 
ragement of so much success, I rather conclude that absurdity and fac¬ 
tion will have gained a second triumph; but I am very far from think¬ 
ing it impossible that reflection and discussion may operate a great 
ch^OM before the time which your Parliament will probably meet after 
the adjournment. I very much wish you may at least have been just 
able tp ward off Flood’s motion, lest its standing on the journals should 
be an pbstaele to farther proceedings at a happier moment. It is still 
a^ost incomprehensible to me who can have been the deserters who 
r^mced OUT force so low, and I wait with great impatience for a more 
paft^Hular account. 

♦ All I have to say, in the mean time, is very short: let us meet 
what has happened, or whatever may happen, with the coolness and 
determination of persons who may be defeated, but cannot be disgraced, 
and who know that those who o^tnict them are greater sufferers than 
themselves. You have only to preserve the same spirit and temper 
you iavc shown throughout in the remainder of this difficult scene. 
Your OWU credit and fame will be safe, as well as that of your friends, 
X,wus|l I jpouw sp the same of the country you have been labouring 
ta‘ serth- Our cause is on too firm a rock here to be materially 

even fof a time, by this disappointment; and when the 
bf tl^ fact has produced a litUe more wisdom in Ireland, I ^ 

believe 
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believe the time will yet come when we shall see all our viewe realized 
in both countries, and for the advantage of both. It may be ^pouer or 
later, as accident, or perhaps (for some time) malice, may direct; but 
it will be right at last. We mustapare no human exertion to bring for¬ 
ward the moment as early as possible; l>ut we must be prepared .alsp, 
to wait for it on one uniform and resplute^round, be it ever so late. It 
will be no small consolation to you, in the doubtful state of this one im¬ 
portant object, that every other part of the public scene affords the most 
encouraging and animating prospect; and you have, above all, the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that four government has made a more vigorous 
effort (whatever be its ultimate success) than I believe any other period 
of Irish history will produce, since the present train of government has 
been established. I write this as the first result of my feelings, and I 
write it to yourself alone. 

‘ Believe me ever 

* Your most aftectionate and faithful friend, 

‘ W. Pitt.’ 

In the extracts we have given relative to the commercial pro¬ 
positions there is one passage which at first sight may have ex¬ 
cited the reader’s surprise—-where Mr, Pitt so emphatically de¬ 
clares his resolution * to exclude the Catholics from any share in 
the representation or the government.’ Strong expressions from 
the same minister who, in 1801, resigned office on finding his 
Royal Master refuse to concede the Roman Catholic claims! 
The words of the letter may, we say, have excited surprise at first 
sig^t—but at first sight only; for on examination it will be found 
that the principles of Mr. Pitt, on both occasions, were perfectly 
uniform and constant. Pic held, that so long as Ireland was a 
separate kingdom, with a parliament of its own, so long the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, forming a majority of the jiopulation, could not, 
with safety to the Established Church and Constitution, be ad-- 
mitted to a share—since their share would then be a large pre¬ 
ponderance—in the representation: but that if the two nations 
were blended and mingled together by a legislative union, then 
the Roman Catholics, becoming only a minority of the popula¬ 
tion of the whole empire, might without danger be’ admitted to 
equal privileges. Such are the principles laid down by Mr. Pitt 
himself in the letter to the King, which is dated January 31, 
1801, and which, in 1827, was first made public by Lord Kenyon.^ 
We have no thoughts of herfe indicting upon our readers any 
renewed discussion on the momentous question of the Roman 
Catholic claims; we are at present only concerned in showijw. 
that, whether Mr. Pitfs views upon this question be consider^ 
wise or unwise, salutary or pernicious, they, were eXac^''the 
same in 1786 as in 1801, anc|^ were alike pursued.lofty 

^ ^ See Quart. Rev. vol. xxxvi. p. 290,^ Animal Reghtea-j lSStV^^Vol# ii. 

. firmneas. 
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firmness, p For their sake he was cjqually ready in the first year 
to hasiard popularity, and in the latter year to sacrifice power. 

We c&tinot l^ve the subject of Ireland without doing justice to 
the character und conduct of the Duke of Rutland.* Through¬ 
out this correspondence he .appears to very great advantage, com-^ 
a frank and cordial spirit, and a delicate sense of honouf, 
with good judgment, prudence, and \igilant attention to his 
duties. In reference to the very subject which we touched upon 
just noH'—tlie Irish Union—a prcdictloilfevhich he makes on the 
16tb of June, 1784, indicates surely no common degree ot fore¬ 
sight and sagacity. He is speaking of the Irish volunteers:— 

‘The volunteer cor])S were icviewed in the Phoenix Park about a 
fortnight since. Their mimbcis were much diminished from the former 
year, in spite of all the eveUions made use of to alarm and irritate; so 
^hat I am in hopes tliis self-appointed airay may fall to the ground 
without the intciposition of government, which would prove a most 
fortunate circumstance. If some such event should not have efiect, the 
peiiocf<Jannot be lar distant when they must be spoken to in a peicmp- 
tory and decisive manner. Foi the cxisteiKc of a government veiy 
piecaiious while an armed foice, independent of and unconnected with 
the state, for the juuposc of awing Ihc legislature into all its wild and 
visionary schemes, is permitted to endure. The northern new spapeis 
take notice of an intention in some of the corps to address the French 
king; and wdiich they recommend as a veiy jiropcr and spinVed mea¬ 
sure. No meeting for such a laudable purpose has jet taken ]»Iacc. I 
can bcaicely believe it, though the madness of some of these armsed 
legislators might go to anything. Were I to indulge a distant spccu- 
tion, I should say that, without an Mniony Iieland will not be connected 
with Great Britain in twenty years longer.* 

Irish subjects arc not the only ones treated in this correspond¬ 
ence—there aio also frequent and Intcn^stiiig touches of Kiigllsh 
IKililics, We will give from Mr. Pitt’s letters three extracts re¬ 
ferring to these at three very diffeicut periods. The fiist when 
he apu the Duke of Rutland weie battling together in opposition, 
but with the prospect of power close before them; the second 
wheu Mr. Pitt, in pov^er, had yet to stiuggle against an adverse 
and' exasperated majority of tlic House of Commons; the third 
when Mr. Pitt, after appealing to the ]»cople, again met the 
House ofUotnmons, and found himself as strong in parliamentary 
as in popular support. 

The-first ijfedated Nbvember 22, 1783:— 


* We ar6 in fhe mijJst of contest, and, I think, approaching to a crisis. 

^ I^p^xdaned for Wcolling to our readers tho amiable inapressioii of Uis 

rivAtelife an^ fcianncrs derived from the Memoirs of his venerated proie^f, 
>Vk*, who, on Mr. Burke's lecommendation, became domestic chaplain at 
ip 1782, and owed all his subsequent piefcnueiits to the kindness of the 
bfliutlaud.* ^ 

' * The 




Mr. Pi#/ Rk^lmd. SIS 

The bill whjch Fox has brought in relative to Indies will be, one dr 
other, decisive for or agaii»t ll>e coalition. It is, 1 really think, the 
boldest and most unconstitutional measure ever attempted, tranaferri^at 
one stroke, in spite of all charters and compacts, the immense patronag^ 
and influence of the East to Charles Fortin or out of office, I think 
it will with difficulty, if at all, find its way through our House, and can 
never succeed in yours. Ministry trust all on this one die, and will pro- 
^bly fail. They have ,hun-ied on the bill so fast that we are to have 
the second reading on Thursday next, Nov. 21th. I think wc shall be 
strong on that day, but tuTCh stronger in the subsequent stages. If you 
have any member within fifty or a hundred miles of you, who cares for 
the constitution or the country, pniy send him to the House of Com¬ 
mons as quick as you can. J trust you see that this bill will not easily 
reach the House of Lords; but I must tell you that Ministry flatter 
themselves with carrying it through before Christmas.* 

The second is of March 23, 1784:— 

it 

‘ The interesting circumstances of the present moment, though they 
are a double reason for rny writing to you, hardly leave me the time to 
do it. Per iot discrhniivx rervvi^ we are at length arrived within sight 
of a dissolution. I’he bill to continue the powers of regulating the inter¬ 
course vith America to the 20th of June will pass the House of Jjords 
to-day. That, and the Mutiny Bill, will receive the Roybal Assent to¬ 
morrow, and the King will then make a short speech and dissolve the 
Parliament. Our calculations for the new elections are very favourable, 
aud the spirit of the people seems still progressive in our favour. The 
new Pi^rliament meet about the 15th or 16th of May, and I hope we 
may BO emx)loy the interval as to have all the necessary business rapidly 
brought on, and make the session a short one.* 

The 24lh of the following May is the date of our thu*d ex^ 
tract.— 

‘ I cannot let the messenger go without congratulating you on .thepto- 
sped confirmed to us by the opening of the session. Out ftrsl; battle 
was previous to the address, on the subject of the return for Westminster. 
The enemy chose to put themselves on bad ground, by moving that two 
Members ought to have been returned, without first hearing the High-’ 
BaililF to explain the reasons of his conduct. We beat them on this 6y 
283 to 136. The High-Bailift‘ is to attend lo-day, and it will depend 
upon the circumstances stated whether he will be ordered’ to proceed in ^ 
the scrutiri)', or immediately to make a double return, which will bring 
the question before a committee. In either case I have no doubt of 
Fox being thrown out, though in either there may be 
convenience, and expense, and the choice of the alternfit^ ieldeUaftte. 
We afterwards proceeded to the address, in which nothing wks object^. 
to but the thanking the King expressly for the dissblotion;; Opposftipn 
argued everything weakly, and had the appearance of a^vituquished 
party, which appeared still more in the division,'•when the*;i|tunbei^ 
w ere 282 to 114. We can have little doubt that the pfogr^ of the 
jgession will furnish throughout a happy contrast to the IsjM. "Vfe have 

• I indeed 
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indeed notiimg to Goi\tend with but the heat of the weather and the de- 
Kcacy of some of tb© stjjgects which mtifit be brought forward.* 

We close this volume with the earnest hope that it may not be 
the only fine of its class to come before us. Every succeeding 
<iay> as it shears us further from the era of Pitt and Fox, removes * 
mote and more of the few who yet lingered amongst us, the con¬ 
temporaries and friends of those illustrious men. Only last year 
we saw depart the sole surviving cabinet colleague of Pitt in 
first administration ; only last month tlj8f devoted widow of Fox, 
But Time should not all destroy; and while, on the one hand, it 
breaks the remaining links of living affection, so, on the other 
hand, it should cast aside the ties of official reserve—it should 
unlock the most secret scrutoire—it should draw forth the most 
hoarded papers. The words ^private’ and 'most private* on the 
cover need be no longer spells to restrain us. We may now. 
without any breach of pbblic duty—without any wound to personal 
feelings—explore the hid<len thoughts, the inward workings of 
those two great minds which stood arrayed against each other 
during twenty-three stormy and eventful years. We may trace 
them in their boyhood, and inquire whether it was in part through 
careful training, or all by their eiulowments at birth, that each of 
them inherited his father’s gift of genius—that rarest of all gifts 
to inherit from a parent—as if, according to the fine thought of 
Dante, the Great Gher had willed to show that it proceeds from 
himself alone:— 

* Rafle volte risnrge per li rami 
L* umana jirobitade, e questo vuole 
Quei che la da, perchc da lui si chiami.’ ^ 

Wfe may, perhaps, by the journal of some secretary or some 
ttusted frier^, pursue them in their country retirement, and their 
familiar conversation. We may walk by the side of Pitt along 
the avenue* that he planted at Hoi wood, or sit with Fox beneath 
the wide-iipteading cedar at St. Anne’s. We may sec the blotted 
notes fjrom whence grew the elaborate oration still perused with 
We may trace in some hasty sketch the germ of some 
great enactment by which we continue to be ruled. We may 
fallow the rival statesmen in their far divergent paths through 
until their final resting-place, under the same stately roof, 
ahd within a lew paces of each other: and thus, while such stores 
of information as the present volume supplies come gradually to 
light,-both"Pitt and Few: will nodoufc^ become far better known 
to the present generation than they coidd be to the great mass of 
those amonj^t Whom their own life wa^cast. 

» I ■ , .,.^,1 M U M . .1., I. .^1 . ,.|».| a—. . I I II . . ...I, .I,,., . ■ - - -- ■ -- 

* Purgst, lib. vn., verae 121. 
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Art. 11.— 1. AlcxiMv Kon(pi^ot. The Cho^horce of 
with Notes eritical, explanatory, and phihhgicaL By 
Rev. T. W, Prile, M.A., &c London. 1840. 

2. Bibliotheca (?r<pca, curantibvs F. Jacobs et V. C. F. Rost. 
^schyli Tragcediarvm, Vol. I. Orestea: Sectio 2, Choepko- 
Tw. Edidlt Dr. R. H. Klausen. Gothae et Erfordisc. 1835. 
Z^Dissertattons on the Eumenides of JEschyIns ; with the Greek 
^^cxt and Critical U^^arks. From the German of C. O. 

“ Mueller. Cambridge 1835 

4. JEschyli Tragredice^ Recensuit et illustravit Joannes Minck- 
witz. Vol. I. Eumenides. Lipsiie. 1838. 

5. JDie JEiichylische Trilogie Prometheus, u, s. w , nebst Winken 
ueber die Trilogie des JEschylus ucberhaupL Von F. G. 
Weloker. Darmstadt. 1824. 

6. Nachtiag znr Trilogie, u. .y. w. Von F,^ G. Welcker. Frank¬ 
furt a, M. 1826. 

T^E cannot resume the subject of Aeschylus and his Trilogies 
** without adverting to the losses which this branch of scholar-* 
ship has sustained since the publication of our 128th Number, 
Most of those whom we then alluded to have been aheady swept 
from the world. Bishop Butler of Lichfield has gone to his 
rest, after such severe and protracted sufferings as would have 
paralysed a less energetic mind. He has gone, full of labours and 
of Ij^nours, though not of >ears. And yet it is to be feared that 
he has gone with much of his merit unappreciated. If, however, 
it be reasonable to suppose that the education of the higher 
classes, and in partic ular of the clergy, is at least as important 
as that of the poor,—and if the silent but most practical reform¬ 
ation which has been at work in our public scho^s for many 
years past ever attracts the notice which it deserv^,—^then jh© . 
time will come when men will feel an interest in tracing the 
steps of the improvement; and they will hardly fail to give 
honour due to that scholar who set the first example in remo¬ 
delling our public education, and gave a stimulus which is now 
acting on almost all the public schools in the country,* 

On the other hand, John Wordsworth has sunk in the prime 
of life, exhausted by his labours ere their fruits had been given to 
the public, ‘ Non res, sed spes eratbut how well-grounded 
and sure a hope, all who know Cambridge can seyw We will- 
not add anything of our own to the following fliteteh from the hm:)^ 

* It falls to our lot to speak of Hta ouly as the fiead of oa importaQt 
hU higher praise we must refer to his worthy pupil, chaplaif), a^ fefexHl, ^ 

R. W. Evaiis, in the preface to kis Bishoprtc of Souk, a truly prectoni uxMiwfbr Uw 
youiig clergyman. > 

of 
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^ £is brotherj the clistinguUhed master of Harrow School. (After 
the details of his childhood and boyhood, from his birth in 1805, 
the aticd«tnt proceeds:)— 

• became a Scholar of Trinity College in 1826, and a Fellow in 
ife usually resided there till 1833, when he made a tour in 
Switzerland, and Italy. He spent a considerable time at Flo- 
Vttnoe in making an accurate collation of theMcdjcean MS. of ./Eschyl^; 
havings before his dcpaiture from England, contributed to the Phw^ 
logical Museum a series of critical ohsertfifttions on an edition of that 
poet. On his return from the continent, in 1834, he was appointed a 
classical lecturer in his own college; and the lectures which he then 
delivered will be long remembered by those who heard them, for the 
remarkable erudition which they displayed. He spared no labour in his 
plulological researches, and he seemed unable to satisfy himself in them 
before he had exhausted the subject on which he was engaged. To the 
ursuit of these studies he brought great vigilance of observation, singu- 
ar acuteness of discrimination, a sound judgment, u tenacious memory, 
and unwearied industry. He emjdojed these faculties in his intellectual 
inquiries, and he recorded in his pa^iers the results of his investigations 

with BCTupulouB and elaborate accuincy.He proposed to publish 

not only the correspondence, but also some of the ineditod w orks of Dr. 
Bentley, especially his Homer. He was employed at the same time in 
compiling a Classical Dictionary, which, if an opinion may be formed 
from the materials which he hod amassed for that work, as well as fiom 
the portion which he had already executed, and from the plan winch he 
had drawn out of the whole, would have jirovcd a very useful and 
honourable monument of his indefatigable labour and comprehensive 
leaning. But the work wdiich, as a scholar, he most dtsiicd to execute, 
was ^ edition of ^schylus. During a period of several 3 cars he had 
'directed hfe attention to that object; and if his life had been prolonged 
to the present time (Dec. 1841), some of the lesuhs of his industry 
would now, m all probability, have been before the w'orld. For at bis 
. death, his obicrvations on the works of that tragedian had reached sucli 
fk state of maturity, that one of the plays illustrated by him will, it is 
hoped, ere long appear, to follow^ed at shoit intervals by otliers in 
auGCeasion. He was well conversant with the yirincipal pioductions of 
modern literature, especially with the works of the English poets, and 
wag a warm ahd judicious lover of the fine arts, particularly of painting 
and cngravfng. These intellectual endowments weie based upon nioial 
qualiti^ of a graver kind. Serious in aspect, tall in person, thoughtful 
. In denteaaour, gentle and unobtrusive in manners, he bore in his 

air of earnestnesB. He w'as one of those who love 
than many. He wished and strove for the advancement 
'of others rather than his own; he judged no one with severity but 
himself.^. He was devotedly attached to the academic institutions to 
i^hich M belonged, ami* entertained a dutiful and reverent afiection 
f<jpr,^the’ChuTcSi of^England, of which he was a minister, and whose 
i^ice, had his life been spared, he would have adoined by his learning 
- ^ * and 
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aiid his hiirnility* He died at Trinity Lodge on the 31st day ctf 
December, 1839/ 

Fnmi abroad the news of Klausen'^s death reached this cbuh^y 
some time ago. Of his Agamemnon we formerly spoke ; and we 
were waiting rather impatiently for the continuation of his edition. 
Meanwhile, he had removed from Bonn to Oreifswald, aQ uni¬ 
versity in the extreme north of Germany, chiefly distinguished 
fj^ the richness of its endowments. And he had published two 
comely octavos on ABnsas and the Penates ,—characters for 
whom we have the highest respect : yet even while we believed 
that the loss of time was not irretrievable, we grudged that he 
had digressed from what we thought so much more important. 

Karl Otfried Mueller of Goettingen, though in more mature 
years, yet still prematurely, has also fallen a victim to his literary 
zeal. He had gone to Greece, to complete the researches neces¬ 
sary for the series of his great historical designs; and the ardour 
with which he applied himself to the examination of the inscrip¬ 
tions at Delphi under the scorching heat of a midsummer sun^ 
produced apoplexy and immediate death ; and he sleeps in his 
own beloved Athens, inter silvas Academi.^ Naeke too is 
gone. Dissen’s death was mentioned before. But it is useless 
to extend the melancholy catalogue : the above names are the 
most connected with our present subject. 

Hermann, however, still survives, standing out like some ante¬ 
diluvian peak among the debris of the deluge ; and two years ago 
a jubilee was held at Leipzig to celebrate the fiftieth year of his 
doctorate, which seems pretty nearly to have coincided with that of 
our own distinguished countryman. Dr. Routh, president of 
Magdalen College. Many and various were the compliments 
which Germany racked its brains to pay to ^ old Godfrey/ Since 
that time he dips his pen in a splendid silver inkstand, the offer-- 
ing of the printers whose presses ha has kept at work for more 
tlian half a century. He smokes (emrnally of course) from a pipe 

Preface to ‘ Bentley’g Correspondence,' (Loud. 1841) pp. xvi*—xix. 

f This admirable scholar was born at Brigg in Silesia, 1797, where his father, we 1»- 
lieve, was the pastor. His tirst schoolmaster was Lotbeisen; and in 1813 he went to 
Breslau to study uxnler Heiiidorf and Schneider. From thence ho removed in'ldld to 
Berlin, wliere he placed himself under Boeclch and Buttmaun; and in 1817 wilS 
appointed to the Magdalenum at Breslau, In 1819 be vr^ raised, oa the recom- 
meiidaiiou of Boeckh and Heereu, to the chair of archseologv at Ooettiitgen, ]^bere he 
continued, except for short intervals, until the end of his life. Of the long (yet in¬ 
complete) list of bis works, given in the R^vue AnaUftique of M. E. Miller (to wbicji 
we are indebted for the above iiitbnn&tion) tlie most important are:—1; TfU 
1824: translated by Messrs. Tafnell and Lewis, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2.- 
einer vaiatmehaftUchen Mythologies 1823, 3. Die Elrttsktr, 18284 4. ArchiTtom^^^kr 

Kiinets 1830. 5. Aeechyli Eutnenidets 1833 (translated). 0, liihtor^ 
tm'e. written for, and publisliiii^ by, iiie Society for the DiiTusion gS Useful ^^^wledjcP, 
lS4U,&c. . " 
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^ th^ feftme He mvaSs from a gold box, the present of 

liis sovereign; tkltd as for congratulatory addresses, odes, idyls, 
|fcey%ere <rf course far beyond all reading or reckoning. 
It seimra as though the literature of universal Germany had 
vied in ^mish&ng him with a collection of polyglot pipe-lighters. 
The gratifying of the presents was doubtless the King of 

SiMiaSi^ handsome donation to enable his son to travel; and 
the most honourable of the addresses was that which emanatf!(d 
from the German philologersy the incorporated accidence^ syn- 
and prosody of Germany, assembled (as it were in one 
volume) after the manner of a British Association. Ritter F. 
Jacobs (if we remember right) held the pen in the name of 
ail these wise men of Gotha/ and among the choicest flowers 
of classical Compliment dexterously insinuated a harmless yet 
painted allusion to the edition of iEschylus, which has been in 
thepaulo post fnturum since the last century, by quoting ‘unus 
qui nobis cunctando restitues rem.’ We hope that Hermann 
will remember that other qualities besides cunetaiio go to the 
making of a Fabius, lest impatient scholars cap Jacobs’ quotation 
with ‘ Dilator, spe longus,’ &c. 

It is a practical question of considerable importance to all 
professors, editors, and sedentary reviewers, how Hermann has 
been preserved to such a green and vigorous old age. We 
have, in consequence, made every possible inquiry, and have to 
report that his friends attribute it in no slight degree to his study 
^isome of Xenophon’s minor treatises, viz, de Re Equedri, and 
Afagi^ter Egvitamf if not also de Venatione, Many of our 
readers may remember a dissertation in the first volume of his 
Opusculctj *de Verbis quibus Graa incessum equonim indicantJ" 
It is written not only con scienza but con avio) e; and we believe 
that he has never given up the practical study of the subject. 
Thus far indeed our own universities show that a vast number of 
our philological aspirants ardiadopting the same course - whether 
from the example of the great professor, or from an intuitive 
percepfionof the truth of the principle, we (annot pretend to say. 
But, if wfe are not misinformed, Hermann goes a 'step beyond 
them; like Achilles, whose spear could heal the vrounds it in¬ 
flicted, wh«i Hermann has dirtied his horse, he can clean him 
ogain. If any of the said aspirants find in the day of trial that, 
HOtwithttandkig all their devoted practice, they are ^ plucked in 
Xeii^>bdn/ let them consider whether their failure may not be 
attsib^lj^ to their having neglected this part hf the charm, 

on this side of the channel, Mr. Peile is alive and 
lively^a,t least the evidence of his vitality is before us in the 
substantial form of a second volume, announced as No. II. of the 

\ Trilogy, 
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Trilogy, and therefore, we hope, surely portending No. III. We 
say this in all sincerity, though we are sorry to observe fhat he 
looks upon us as his enemies. But mortal men will comply 
of criticism. We regret that we found it necessary to sa^' some 
things (they were but few) which we cannot honestly retract 
because they displease Mr. Peile. Our objections to his plan, 
and in some instances to the taste in which he had e:s^Uted it, 
^re openly and fairly stated. But we spoke of him in the terms 
i^icli his distinction as a scholar deserved; as one who could 
rub olF these excrescenfees, if their real nature was ejehibited. 
And therefore we alluded to them in such a tone as seemed 
likely to make him see them as they were:—certainly not cap- 
^tiousiy or malignantly. And, however Mr. Peile may dislike 
it, it is from the above-named article that his publisher has 
drawn the recommendation with which he advertises Mr. Peile's 
Agamemnon. If Klausen’s eccentricities had been curable by 
any influence of ours, we should have taken the same course with 
him; but we gave up his iniiior faults as beyond our medica 
mamis, Mr. Peile^s complaint against us is, in fact, that we did 
not treat him as incorrigible, or not worth amendment; and to 
this we plead guilty. 

However, he is right, and \$e were 'wrong, after all;—he is 
Incorrigible! Like a true knight-errant, he will maintain most 
stoutly those precise points which we consider most defenceless ; 
in some things misunderstanding and misrepresenting us; in 
others setting us at defiance. Now this is an act of downright 
rebellion, deserving of exemplary punishment. But even re¬ 
viewers have their melting moods; and this is one of ours; and 
there is a bonhommie about Mr. Peile which we not only respect, 
but heartily like; so we shall not enter into further controversy 
with him—not from fear of damaging * our knight’s smart sur- 
coat,’ though he endeavours to give check to ‘our knight’ with 
liis bishop: for, surcoats apart, hi* thinness of skin makes him 
less formidable as an antagonist than he would otherwise be; but 
because, having once for all made our protest against certain 
principles, it would be unedifying and uninteresting, if not un¬ 
friendly, to continue a war which must dwindle into petty criti*- 
cism. He must not, therefore, think that we are insensible'td the 
value of his labours if we express our regret at his pefveraity in 
multipl 3 dng bis commentary as his text diminishes; and: with 
the remark that he does i>ot appear to have used Mueller’s criti¬ 
cism on Klausen’s Cho^phoroe, or Herynann,’s hypercniicism * 
on that, we shake hands with Mi*. Peile, and, while take piir 

* For the Gcnnans a)l6v of course, seema^tO tis as^llio- 

ronglily false heraldry as oolovr^ - 

way. 
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way, we wish him good apeed on his, and all prosperity in his 
new sphere of nsefuhkess at Reptoa.* 

Wfe have now to4:omidef, in pursuance of our subject, the poetry 
of (heKcl^^^ dotvn to the times of the three great tragedians of 
AtUofia; for it is thus alone that we shall have a due sufficient 
to gbkle us to a thorough understanding of jT^schylus. This 
is usually traced, upon Horace s authority, simply up to Thespis. 
But, as Van Heusde remarks,f it was a matter of hoar anti¬ 
quity in Horace’s time; and every one knows what miserable 
antiquarians the Romans were. He choo?^s rather to take us 
at once to Plato, who, instead of a mere chronology of facts 
(and this erroneous) attending its outward cultivation, gives us 
the more philosophical account of the history of the thing 
itself. Mueller has pointed out J that Horace, while he thinks 
that he is giving the liistory of tragedy, is actually describing 
comedy; i, e. rpuycc^lct, not rpayu^ia: the very words prove 
it, permteti feeriOns ora. Plato enters into the general ([ucs- 
tion of dramatic poetiy, as consisting of imilalion —that is, ex¬ 
pression or rejyresmhition —in short, actnifr; the object being 
not to tell all concerning the chaiacters (whidi is history), but to 
set them forth as really bustling about. Eien epic poetiy aims at 
this; and the poet withdraws afe soon as his chaiacters are in¬ 
troduced, leaving them to speak for lheinst*l\CM. But the intro¬ 
duction of a ihorns makes a sinking diffeiencc; and this is 
traced as early as the Homeric Hjiiin to Apollo, where the choir 
of Delian virgins is spoken of as singing, first of Apollo, then 
of Leto and Artemis, and, after that, the lajs of men and women 
of old time,—skilful to put on the lerj ^olCe and language of all, 
until each one could fancy that himself was speaking (v. Jj 8— 
161). Nay, even this is not the primitive cliuius; it is the 
shadow of one higher still, to wliiih we aie cariicd onwiU'ds, 
where the Muses sing, and the Hours and Graces weave the 
dfigice, with Aphrodite at their head; Apollo himself, l^rc in 
hand, ruling all their tones and movements, and delighting the 
^ heart of his parents, who look on (v. 191—20G). Such is the 
poetic ideal of the Greek chorus, in so far as it comprehends 
the bodying forth of the deeds of the old heroic time, 

by the harmonious combination of all the means which the 
various arts of music, rlaucing, and poetry can furnish. 


* W9 mustrematk, in parting, the>ery cieUitable manuir in which the volume of 
Chodj^orcp has been Uou^ht out at the Dvfham UmvertUy Prtss, 
f In hia E*ic!fciop<edia, or Sotratic SchooL We quote from the Geimau translition, 
haviuifutiltitikLly mialaid our Low Uutch s{)eGtaclQa. 

X lul^k of Greek Liietatuie, to which it will be convenient to refer once for 

IM a w«(1c of uie]nglif»t utility* Tlxe transl.ition, we believe, U from the pen of 
hiji Mr. G. C. Lewis, 

Apollo 
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" Apollo and the Muses are> ^cofdipg to Platoi sent W 
earth to humanise the assemblies Of men> and inspire them 
spirit of their own harmonies. But they have another god^joined m 
their mission—Dionysus, the god of all exuberant impulse aiul 
excitement, of intoxication and enthusiasm—in short> the go4‘ 
of the Dionysia, and so of tragedy. This brings to vtew the 
peculiar vein of choral poetry which Athens furnishes. Every¬ 
where else there were, as well as at Athens, the choirs, proces¬ 
sions, and absurditic^s; but at Athens only, and there only at the 
Dionysia, was tragedy the result- By what steps this took place 
we cannot now imagine. Horace mentions the novelties on which 
he rests the claims of iEschylus to be thought the second inventor 
of tragedy: but these are but the outward decorations, which 
make him rather a machinist and property-man than a poet.* 
Far greater in the reality than in these adjuncts was the space 
between Thespis and TEschylus; especially if we are to adopt the 
common opinion, that the tragedy of Thespis was merely a mono¬ 
logue, or succession ol monologues, in the intervals between the 
choral hymns. But this can scarcely be correct If it were, Thespis 
is no more the inventor of tragedy than Hesiod;—not nearly so 
much so as Homer. But there can be little doubt that there was 
a dialogve in the tragedies of Thespis. Why, indeed, the name 
of vmxph'inf, if there was nothing in the chorus for the actor to 
respmd to ? We may also be sure that, with Thespis, as since, 
one man in his time played many parts, so that he might actually 
rejnesent a very simple plot: especially as on the Greek staga 
so much is done, even in later days, by messengers. Unless 
there M’^as the dialogue, the distinction of dramatic poetry could 
not hold good with respect to Thespis : there could be no a4^twn. 
But if Thespis brought the chorus and the actor together by the 
bond of a plot in which both took part during the intervals of’the 
hymns, he did make a gi;eat step, and his name is deservedly, 
though for the most part undiscerningly, honoured as the inventor 
of tragedy ; for an invention it was to combine the two elements 
into a third whole; and of this Thespis was probably the author. 

Yet, even granting this, let us look on .ffilschylus, and remeni-^ 
bet what a vast diflTerence there is between the merit of Thesj^s, , 
taken at the utmost, and his. The year in which the new 
vention is said to have been first brought before the public m 

— . . . . . . .. I, . I. . . .. 

* * Foftt huac persoiue paUseque repertor hoaestfle 
.£iehylui,et modiois instnixit pulpita Ugnis, 

docuit m^gnuxnque loqui nitique coUIUtoo.”—•^. P., v. ^78. 

If we weigh the whole of the dweription it will, we think, be evident fhei eved tW 
magnum does not refer (as one at nrst would suspeot) to poetry, but 

some of those mechameal coutrivances by which the masks Were made to the 

power of the voice, as the ooihto^ did the altitude df the Ugore. 
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».c. 536, -®8chylus was^ born eleven years later : and the boy 
who stared at some of the performances of Thespis might have 
listene^ in maturer j^ears to most of the poetry of jEschylus:— 
nayi ni:^ht, before his death, have witnessed the exhibition of the 
‘Orestea.^ The relation of our own Sbakspeare to the drama 
before him is analogous, but not equal to this ! 

Sat, in speaking of this chorus, we are treading on smothered 
fires; for tliis is one of the chosen spots for learned men to quar¬ 
rel upon. The ground is narrow indeed; but men fight the 
better for being closely cooped up. It is admitted that the 
tragic chorus grew out of the dithyrambic or cyclic chorus which 
danced round the altar; and this consisted of fifty members. 
But die point at issue is no less than this,—did the tragic chorus 
itself consist of twelve or fifteen (these may be taken as one 
opinion), or of fiftij9 Startling as the difference is, it is a 
disputed point. Not that any one supposes the chorus of each 
particular tragedy to have been so numerous ; but that, according 
to Mueller—(Hermann alleges that he borrowed it from some 
other scholar)—this chorus was portioned out among the four 
dramas of the tetralogy. This is ingenious and striking: it 
certainly recommends itself by furnishing a link to connect the two 
choruses, the cyclic and the tragic; and by the explanation which 
it affords of tliat strange blunder of a grammarian about fifty 
JPunViV being brought upon the stage in the ^ Eumenides.' As a 
mere conjecture it is very tempting. But Mueller proceeds to 
produce arguments and evidence in support of his view: and we 
are bound to say that we think he has completely failed in this; 
his reasons seem futile, and his facts desperately uncertain. That 
there is room for wide speculation is clear from the fact that such 
a doubt can be entertained : and, certainly, it may have been as 
Mueller has suggested; but, as certainly, from none of the rea¬ 
sons which he alleges. Unluckily, the comparative statements 
of the expenses of the several xopr^ylaa will not help us here,* as 
might have been hoped. It is much to be regretted that on this 
particular head our information is so scanty. 

Nor are we satisfied by Mueller’s demonstration that twelve 
was the choral number for the ^ Agamemnon,’ In the first place, 
his theory is not established by the admission of this number, 
^though it falls at once to the ground if we find that there were 
fifteen; and, secondly, his own arguments in support of the num¬ 
ber twelve seem to us partly to prove nothing, and partly to go 
.against'him. For instance, he refers to the passages where the 

f A irogio choRis cd&t tl]« client of Lysiaa 3000 drftokms (about IS&O/.; see Pro- 

tf<eight» and c. iii.}; a cyclic cKonu (at the lesser 

l^^apathena^), 300 : but if this proves anything, it proves tw much. 

' chorus 
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chorus takes part in the dialogue^ arguing» very fairly, ikA 
one predominant number can be traced there, it will p’Tobikbly 
be connected with the number of the chorus* What then id 
found in the * Agamemnon V At v. 268, we have steven* speeches 
of the chorus, consisting each of one line. Again, at v. 538, ill 
conversation with the herald, there are seven similar speeches. 
At V. 1198, we have (if we admit, as seems necessary, Hermann’s 
transposition) seven speeches, one of four lines, the rest of one 
each; and at v. 1242, six, one of four, each of the others of one 
line. So that upon these we are even with l)im. But, en re- 
vanche, at v. 1295, there is a speech of four lines for the cory¬ 
phaeus, and seven, of one line each, for the rest of the chorus; 
and at the end of the play the chorus has seven single trochaic 
lines. All this indeed does not prove that there %vere seven pairs 
of choreutac, who relieved the coryphaeus by taking their share in 
the minor parts of the dialogue: but it seems to have been 
anything rather than accidental, and makes such a distribution, 
a priori, the most probable of all. Is there counter-evidence, 
then, sufficient to rebut this presumption? Mueller cites the scene 
where the chorus discuss the propriety of assisting Agamemnon 
at the moment when his cries are heard from within: and he 
maintains that tluiy resolve themselves into a council of twelve, 
one of whom puts the question, and again speaks to ratify the 
decision when all the rest have voted iqxm it. But, not to dwell 
on the formal jiedantry of such a ]m)ceeding (which Hermann 
is fully justified in ridiculing), ive find in this passage fourteen 
speeches ; and it is somewhat more than qucstiorj^ble whether We 
should be justified in excluding the first because it is of one line 
only, instead of two, and in assigning the second and fourteentb to 
the same person, simply to ihuke it fit the framework on whi<^ 
Mueller has determined to stretch it? We hold, on the contrary, 
that this passage remarkably coincides with those mentions 
above, wherein the number seven (here doubled) prevmled.f As 
to the lyric portion of the play, in which the chorus and Casssmdta 
take part, it is so complicated a question that we must again refer 
to Hermann, who seems to us to have effectually disposed of 

* Rejecting Mueller's conjectural interpolation: which, by the bye, if 
would not contribute to support his argument, 

t So in the Persae, v. ^2, aeq., we find seven single troohajc lines; thei^'a sneeoh of 
three trochsics, followed by six commatic strains. As to six voices distiogviAable in 
tlie evocation and in the .concluding ode, we must confess that this is a reimement 
yoiid our comprehensioiti; and even grating that twelve Vu the number of a Gr^e^ ' 
yt^eve-U in the heroic agiis, we do not see why this ^should fie inllicted on the Penl,aiii'■ 
of the time of ASsChylua, instead of their own national number seven (e^b having aiS' 
attendant): see in tihe book of Esther, ch, i, 14, the names of ‘ thft seven pcinees^df 'Pwna 
and Media, which saw the king's face, and which sat the first in the kingd(^f«;and 
compare Ezra, c. vih 14- ■ ‘ • 

Y 2 * Mueller*!# 
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Mueller’s theory. This ii^ but a specimen of the controversies 
which have been mooted belv^een them: but, in pity to our 
readers, we will not plunge deeper into the discussion. Mueller’s 
* Eumenides ’ is accessible in an English translation, though not 
^ch a good one as we could wish t* and there is an unpretexiding 
but very neat little edition, edited by Minckv'itz, which may ad- 
^a^ageously be used along with it; as the editor is a sworn 
TOllower of Hermann, and gives the sum of that part of his 
critique which treats of the text of the play. 

But our business at present is not with the editors, but with 
the drama itself. In the structure of this it is manifest that there 
was a progressive change from Thespis onwards; a cliange much 
greater than that in the external adjuncts by which it was accom- 

E anied, and, as it were, typified. In this view the one thing to 
e considered is the chorus: this was at first, as hdfe been already 
SOfen, the whole. Afterwards it became only a part—yet still bear¬ 
ing a twofold character; for it was both the chorus of the god and 
an actor in the play. But here an utter revolution was wrought in 
the interval between Thespis and A^^schylus; and the old saw of 
oJ5ev TTpos Aiov4/<Tov is all that antiquity has handed down to us to 
throw light upon it. This revolution took place in the time of 
Chfcnlus and Phrjniclms, and was effected by Pratinas, who 
iuvented the saiyric drama. It is singular that we should know so 
little of so great a change ; one which altogether withdrew the ludi¬ 
crous element from the tragedy, and compounded with the versa¬ 
tile Athenians by giving one piece of the wine-god’s unmixed 
inspiration without a drop of allaying Tiber in it, Choerilus 
(b.c, 523—483) %vas celebrated for his sat}ric dramas; indeed, 
the comic poet dates from the epoch or* Xo»piX.of Iv 

ao^ripQis, Plirynichus(B.c. 511—476) wrote a tragedyon the taking 
of Miletus, which therefore must have been entirely without 
the Dionysiac element: there could be nothing ^rphs Aiov^ffov here. 
Pratinas therefore must have intioduced, the satyric drama before 
this time; but we have no date recorded; we only know that 
he was a competitor of iRschylus and ChoDrilus in the 70th Ol. 
(n.c. 500—497). 

To Pratinas and his invention we must not digress, having work 


f • We mtt$t (jive a couple of examples to confirm what is said above. At p. 231, 
Mv#usr quot^ from Plato, *ei!ie uebeiaus geistreiche SteUe,* which is rendered in the 
ntfoft .ps^oni^jog war, ‘ erceedmgfy ttUver passage!’ And at p. 249, we are referred 
to^l^sfinas', in the celet>rated fragment on the euhject <if the kyporcheeie^ with as much 
<&6md<h)ce as if the translator had known what *the fragment* was, or what *the 
hjri^ehesis* might be; the German original speaks of a ^ Hvpofehtm&Hc fragment*-— 
^ , of course, a f)ca|xnent of a : on which tne foUqwmg writer may 

rred to—^Athenssus, p* Id, D, E: 628 D-F: Lucian, de Saltat. a* 16; Jlgen de 

51.1 O, . CI..1_-J__. - Jl 
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enough on our hands in the consideration of the effects this in¬ 
vention on the character of tragedy: and, returning noyr 
we find it,^as it were, racked off the lees—completely and neces¬ 
sarily changed in its subjects and its tone. The chorus indeed 
is still there ^ but no longer the same chorus—no longer the re¬ 
presentative of the festival and its god: it now appears as a body 
of persons connected indeed, but usually not very intimately con¬ 
nected (and hence the especial use of it), with the actors in the 
dialogue. Tracing it for a moment onward through its later 
vicissitudes, it may be remarked that in .flEschylus the chorus 
holds the key to the plot throughout. In Sophocles it has lost this, 
and rather seems to look on and comment: its strains have now 
lost the depth of meaning which Tl^.schylus infused into them. 
In Euripides, the play has well nigh pushed the chorus from 
its stool altogether; and its beautiful seductive lyrics have as 
little connexion with the piece in which they happen to be placed, 
as any modern song which has been forwarded to an opera-singer 
with a douceur, to be interpolated in everything which is brought 
out during the season. In the colloquial part the later character 
of the chorus is outwardly more like what it was earlier—with the 
same sort of mixture of shrewdness an<l simplicity which makes 
Polonius such a bore : but it is not too much to say that there is 
a meaning in this in the older drama, which is wanting in the 
new. As the chorus (in its own department) is not to give vent to 
the impressions or fancies of an individual or class of men, but to 
pour forth strains which are inspired, and are to be received as 
coming from the god, there ought not to be, an^ there is not, any 
peculiarity of character—anything to excite an individual interest 
in the members of the chorus. Wc are Intended to lose sight of 
them, and to receive their strains apart from all such associations: 
and, consequently (as it appears to us)^ they are carefully made 
such persons as may be lost sight of. This divestment of cha** 
racter is indeed often carried to an extreme; but it has at lea^t 
the effect of dissociating the solemn strains which we hear, from 
the human vgaro^^Tai who pour them forth. 

It must always be remembered that though the chorusdost its 
immediate and exclusive connexion with the god's sendee, yet 
tragedy did not lose its consecration. It was no mere invention 
of man for his own amusement, adopted and worked upon, by va¬ 
rious artists for good and evil, to be an instrument for carrying 
out their views upon the souls of men. It was an act—aye, th^fe 
most solemn act*t-of their religious service. ' The Sacri 
wrote for their own godV festival, under his mspiration; 
were, like the magnetic rings of which Plato lell us in i^s *■ 
the conductors from ^teaven to earth of a power and mfluence 

• their 
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tiieir own; and as it teas primarily to the chorus that this sacred 
character of tragedy att^hed^ so with the chorus too it necessarily 
sank. 

But if, even in its palmy days in Greece, not to say those 
which have followed, tragedy varied so much, how arfe we to 
pick and choose what shall 4>e our standard of it ? The best 
way will be, if possible, to begin with a definition. And it 
fortunately is possible, as we have one at hand, from the most 
approved maker, the Stagyrite himself. This, doubtless will 
make all clear! Alas! nothing less! But it will do that 

which is next best; it will narrow the ground of our inquiry, and 
bring us to issue on a point. Aristotle defines tragedy to be, 
(AtifjiWis ffWoySa/ar, e%ot}(T00f, Jj’ iXiov xal (po^ov 

Ve^iivwea roiovrci/v TtcL^nyuurojv xi6c^ptyiv» The question is, 
what does Aristotle mean? It is easy to undenstand that the 
subject-matter of tragedy is such as to strike us with feelings of 
pity and terror: on these feelings the poet has to work, that he 
may produce his effect. So far so good ; but, again, what is the 
effect intended? ^ To accomplish the purification of these and 
the like passions’ (pity and terror). But how is tragedy, or any 
fictitious composition whatsoever, to effect this? In short, how 
are 'passions’ to be 'purged,' and what becomes of them when 
they are so? Truly a right pithy and pertinent question; and 
one which it is hard to answer equally pithily. We have, how¬ 
ever, no lack of answers. For instance, let us take Lessing, a 
poet and critic of no slight eminence. He seems to think that 
tragedy is to convert the raw material, as it were, of these feelings 
into virtuous habits, by bringing their excess or defect inU) that 
mean, in which moralists place true excellence.* But here is 
a difficulty; for as some men labour from excess, and others from 
defect, it seems to follow that, if all are to be brought to the meatf^ 
this remedy must have a sort of double operation, hardly known 
iu the pharmacopoeia,—to be taken in all cases, and to act ho- 
mceopathically or allopathically, pro re nata. Again, supposing 
alhtbisto be successfully achieved, the practical result would be, 
it would appear^ to generate pure apathy in the real trials of life. 
And some critics have even persuaded themselves that this is the 
actual to be sought for by the contemplation of ills greater 
than those of real human life. On the other band, Plato (to 
whom there is probably a covert controversial allusion in Aris- 
tode's definition, as there is so frequently in his writings) com¬ 
plains of \his kind of poetry (ptijULi^Tixw), and accuses it of 
watering and cherishing those passions which we ought to mortify, 
' jNrf them bur masters instead of our becoming theirs.f 

Werke, vol. xiii. pp. 151^184. f Republic, b, x. 6 7, p. 606. 
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After al]> there is something whi^h partly reconciles the two 
opinions. Dramatic shill is the most powerful of all agents 
to excite intSfllectually persons of a susceptible temperament. In 
8uch> undoubtedly^ it stirs the passions into a violent state of 
emotion f and> perhaps, for the time^ due self-control is lost 
Here, then, these impulses or passions are turned aside from their 
true object, which is, to serve under proper discipline as the 
main-springs of action. But then, the work of fiction, having 
brougl^ us into this condition, abandons us in it; nothing comes 
of it; and we are left to get out of our luncs as wc best can, 
instead of being carried forward, as we ought, to something prac¬ 
tical, under the guidance of good principle. In fact, we are placed 
in the unpleasant situation of having our sympathies baulked 
and wasted on the fictitious case, without our having gained any 
lesson for a possible one of the same description in real life. 
And what must be the consequence of this? These feelings, 
having been once and again summoned from the depths of our soul 
for nothing but to show themselves and retire, refuse to come 
when they are called the third time. Bishop Butler tells us (in 
his Analogy) that going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts 
and drawing fine pictures of it, is so far from necessarily conduc¬ 
ing to form a virtuous habit, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course, and make it gradually more insensible to all 
moral considerations. It is manifest that the mere excitement 
of the natural feelings by a composition which leads to no¬ 
thing practical, and does nothing to modify them, will come 
under the same head with the ‘ passive impressions ’ of Bishop 
Butler. The tendency will be to blunt them; and every time 
that the experiment is tried, it diminishes their power of moving 
th^ mind at all, and so generates the ‘ passive habit’ of callous- 
inisss. But this is not u ^ purifying’ of the passions, unless in that 
sense of the word in which Garrick ^purified’ a manuscript play 
from half its faults, by the expedient of blotting out every other 
line. 

Let us, for the time, adopt the common view of what is re¬ 
quisite for a tragedy:—a chief character, not perfect, lest his 
misery should cause horror and disgust, but yet, comparatively 
speaking, unde^ervixtg of evil, is to be led on—if blindfold,» 
much the better—to the brink and over the precipice of ruin. - This 
is the ^pular notion of the proper catmb'ophe of a tragedy,. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged that many of Greek st^e <kr, 
not answer to, this description, being merely mythical plays (widbt 
which we may. compare Shakspeare’s historicalox f as Hei> 
der* does not hesitate to call them, melodrama^. But this, with!* 

II ,.i I . f’ I .. . . . . I ' ' ' ‘ . . . I ... I ‘M* III- 

^ Litemtar und Kunst, vol. xvii. p. 267. . ^ »--v , 
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out doubt> is what looked upon as the genuine tragedy. If we 
C^nalyse that one whi^ is always considered th e m ost perfect 
i;pecimen of a single Greek tragedy, the King CEtHpus of So- .. 
phocles, we find in him a hot-tempOr^, jealous, spoilt-child of 
ioytune ^i^j^a^vrov r-ny Tivxns 'HJs yiq 

V, 1Q8Q)^ involved in calan^lty; and if his evils had borne any 
^r ij^roportion to his infirmities, there would have been, indeed, 
^^Mtiefactory moral lesson; but, then, what would have become 
oC the tragedy ? As the case stands, though bis petulancS is the 
means of his coining to the sense of his wretchedness a little more 
speedily, yet it is remarkable that the catastrophe is brought 
about rather by his good than his bad qualities; that is to say, 
that it is his devotion to a praiseworthy object, which brings to 
light the full truth and the horror of that position, in which he 
has been involved by a destiny working externally and mechani¬ 
cally upcm him. If we try to connect the plot with any moral 
l^son, we are led singi^ajly astray ; fur here is a culprit guilty of 
one thing, accused of another, and punished for a third. How¬ 
ever awfully Destiny is developed in this play, it works only upon, 
not through^ the human character; 'and therefore the human 
lesson is comparatively wanting. Solger, indeed (m the preface 
to his translation of Sophocles), maintains that this is human life 
in its fullest beauty, inasmuch as the Gods and Fate do not appear 
fighting, but they work. This is a point which we are not con¬ 
cerned to argue; nor shall we inquire too jealously whether 
ABschylus is inferior in this. But the difference of effect must be 
pointed out which exists between these two plans, in the formation 
of the spectator’s or the student’s character. And this is the true 
end of all poetry, of all intellectual effoi t whatsoever. For if beauty 
of any kind be the sole or highest aim of the poet, the highest 
beauty is not and cannot be attainable by him. Not only is 
what i^stotle calls it, worthier and more philosophical than his¬ 
tory ^ out it is, in reality, as much above philosophy as this is above 
hiatc^; though each, as it rises, loses itself in the other ; witness 
the phildtopby of Thucydides, and the poetry of Plato, For, how 
is it fihastt they act? History takes and arranges the facts of life. 
To eomkine them, and subject them to tfie intellect, is the pro- 
{Philosophy; and it is then that they com^ into the region 
V|f^poetry« to be illuminated by her light from heaven. The first 
brute naaUer of the body ; the second the^animal life; the 
last the human soul divine. Poetry is humanity mirrored in the 
soul 4;he inspired poet. It is the highest and fullest truth, and 
thetefdife, frOtn^'Jts very nature, of necessity the most beautiful 
,JKnd glonotis; beautiful with a heavenly, not a sensual beauty, 
as l^ritQinatt’B was, when Arthegal, 
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* loDK gazing tliereupon^ 

At last fell humbly down upon his knee, 
of his wonder made religion, 

Weening somft'heavenly goddess be did see/ 

It must, fedeed, ‘ charm at once and tame the heart charminj^ 
necessarily, but at the same time unconsciously : if consciously, 
if as an end, if with an effort, then it may be beautiful, it may be 
beguiling, it may be enrapturing;—but the appeal is to the lower 
part of bur nature; it is of earth, not of heaven. The goddess ih 
not there ; and in her substitute, fair in form, and winning ^ 
motion (perhaps even more so, as being less severe in beauty) m 
she may be, we are embracing only the earthly nymph or the 
cloud of air. It is the fate of Ixion; and his wheel is always 
coming round and round. On these grounds our tragedy may be 
pronounced defective. And not tragedy alone, but any fictitious 
composition which only excites the feelings, whether in the way of 
ministering as a stimulant to listlessness„ ' furnishing a languid 
mind with fantastic shows and indolent emotions,’ or by tho¬ 
roughly rousing and stirring up the soul through the passions,— 
if it then ceases from its work, and neither teaches a moral lesson 
nor leads to a practical result. 

The greatest tragic poet of recent times, in his ^ Essay on Tragic 
Art,’ has a passage which, in great part, serves singularly to con¬ 
firm our views; though it leads him (strangely, as we must think) 
to a conclusion veiy different from that which we have presumed 
to draw:— 

* Whatever convenience there may be in having destiny to solve our 
perplexities, the notion of a blind subjection to it is degrading to man ; 
and this leaves something to be wished for, even in the finest specimens 
of the Greek stage; for by this final appeal to destiny, while our reason 
(Jiftnands reason, they in effect leave the perplexities absolutely unsolved. 
But at the highest point of the development of our moral nature thfe, 
too, is reconciled, and there is nothing any longer left to jar. Here event 
our quarrel with destiny is at an end, vanishing in a feeling, or rather a 
full consciousness, how all things are working together, providentially and 
propitiously, to one end. We then not only feel at one within ourselves, 
but are sensible of the exquisite adaptation of all the parts in one greai 
whole; and the seeming irregularity which hurt us in the isolated 
only serves as a spur to make us look, for the vindication of the partictiw 
fact, into the general law, which will turn the seeming discord 4ato'per¬ 
fect harmony. To this height Greek art n(*ver raised ttsel/\ from thq 
deficiency of their national religion and philosophy,* ^ 

If this be taken simply as based on an induction of moist 
plays (such as the King CEdipus before named )> it is both true 
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* Schiller, CTtf&er <&> Werke, rol. xvii. p. 033, seq. ^ 1828. 
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and very important: and with that limitation we must assent 
to the position that in this respect the religion and philosophy of 
Greece were a fetter to the poet, peaking as heamens, it must.' 
be confessed that the calamities of (Edipus, and the utter want of 
conneaioQ between them and the parts of his character whieft 
stand in need of discipline,»are not to be reconciled with a right 
order of things. For surely in heathen poetry there is an absolute 
necessity for poetical justice and a visible adjustment <rf the 
balance of good and evil, by the restoration of virtue and right to 
their privileges in this world; though this is not called for where 
a religion of better promises comes in to support the soul. How 
bitterly this void was felt may be seen in the dreary pictures 
which Homer, and after him ^he other Greek poets, give us of 
all that attends the decline of life! Not to refer only to the 
chilling words of Achilles in the nether world,—- 

fiQL Hkvarov ye TrerpavSa, (paLliy? ’OSvo-cfiu* 

(iovXoiiiriv K inapovpoq ii^y Oqrevf/ifv tiXXy 
itvdpl 'trap' A^rX^p/p, ^ ^rj j^iorog iroXvg 
^ vdtrty yEKveaffi Karat^Oifieyoim dvdacrfiv ,—> 

there is precisely the same spirit in the living picture of Laertes 
in the Odyssey, and in that which Achilles draws of his father 
PeleuB in the Iliad. As soon as their way of life has fallen into 
the sere, they are, as a matter of course, set aside; and the re¬ 
mainder of their existence is a ghastly spectral life in death, 
haunting the scenes of their old pride and prowess. This is man, 
hanging on to earth, clinging tlie more closely to it as he feels it 
slipping from his grasp, because he knows or will know nothing 
beyond, which can fill its hollowness. Afterwards philosophy 
tried to do better things; but a miserable comforter was she; and 
rather exposed, by analysing, the nature of heathen consolations, 
than supplied the aching void in the weary heart.—N o. Virtue’s 
triumph and Vice’s punishment must in heathen poetry be visible, 
or we lose that moral lesson, which to the Christian is more perfect 
when kept clear of all the transitory rewards and punishments of 
this life. Bearing on this point there are some admirable remarks 
of Scott (Preface to Ivanhoe) in answer to those who would have 
wishied him to reward the lofty character of Rebecca with worldly 
prdi^rity:— 

* A character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather 
fhaif exalted by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
Sttch' is tioj; the recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of 
sufferitfg merit} •and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young 
peraoitt, that iectitude of conduct and of principle are either naturally 

P d widi or adequately rewarded by the gratification of our passions 
ttAiument of our wishea. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied 
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character is dismissed with temporal wekltli, &c., the .reader 

will be apt to say, Virtue has h^.its reward.* 

Will it tben%e said that this very truth, that virtue has not ' 
always its reward nor vice ira punishineut in this world, does away 
w!th our objection to the want of a moral lesson in the catastrophe 
of a morfem, ».e. a Christian tragedy? We apprehend that it 
cannot be justly said, for two reasons^ The deficiency has not 
been the result of any alteration made to suit our different 
position as Christians, but has been received as banded down 
by the tradition of our heathen forerunners, with whom it could 
have no such significance. But a more important ground is, 
\hat modem tragedies are no more Christian than ancient ones. 
The religious view is never brought out:—the religious^ at least 
Christian) virtues are not heroic:—Christian sufferings are not 
tragic:—the Christian character is not adorned by such bravery as 
the world loves, such magnanimity as the world can appreciate, 
or such human passion as creates a deep interest with the world. 
The Christian hero humbles himself, is as nothing in his own 
eyes, prefers all to himself. His sufferings do ndt raise him in 
human eyes. ' A spectacle ’ indeed he may be to men and angels; 
but how different a spectacle ! Angels minister to him : but be- 
fore men he fights with beasts. His greatness is such as men 
cannot see—could not comprehend or believe if they did see it. 

Thus, in the light in which we stand, it is much to be feared 
that tragedy has a tendency to heathenise our minds; whereas to 
heathens the antique poet, when he knew his vocation, was the 
messenger and authoritative teacher of morality and religion, and 
from him the nations were fain to glean scattered fragments of the 
truth. 

But if we place Schiller’s objection side by side with the defi¬ 
nition of Aristotle, it vanishes: it is an objection only to a de- ; 
scription of tragedy which does not come up to the definition. 
We have yet to seek, and this is our next, object, whether there be 
not something in which the idea of the ancient philosopher will 
be fully embodied so as to annihilate the modern poet*s objection 
to the Greek drama. As to his assertion of the superioority of 
modern tragedy, we may content ourselves with protesting gainst 
it in passing. The present inquiry shall be strictly limited to the . 
consideration of Greek tragedy, as in the highest sense a of 
art, working on the most definite principles; and we ate 
without hopes of imparting to the reader something of our own 
conviction that JEschylus stands unrivalled as a consummate ardft^v. 

This must be done, however, not by considering single, plai;Nr>: 
which may have been, and which in many cases %e know tb have^ 
been only parts of a whole, but by examining the groups into which 
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the poet fotmed them ; {bj? it is with the Greek drama as with the 
Greek sculpture, in which every torso or separate limb of a single 
figure l}earB indeed the impress of the master mind; but that 
mmd Is not rightly appreciated until we study the full group of 
the tympanum;—nay, until the temple too jj® taken into consi- 
deration, and the frame-work of earth and sky in which it stands. 

It is now necessary to go back to the period at which the 
Satyric Drama was established, and the ludicrous element thus 
removed from tragedy. It is recorded that at this time the com¬ 
petitors were bound to exhibit a tetralogy, consisting of three tra¬ 
gedies (a trilogy), and a satyric drama. All the details of this 
arrangement are quite unknown, so that it is a fair subject for 
speculation; and as a speculation the remark may be ha- 
Tarded, that this proportion of three to one is a strange and start¬ 
ling one for the acr/)Oi-S(ovi/(Ta to bear to the worship of Bacchus 
in the compact or composition made between the poetry of the 
drama and the religio temporis. It seems^ a priori, much more 
probable that the ti’agic portion was originally looked upon as one 
whole, and the satyric portion as another. This view would 
suggest the theory of one tragedy in three acts or parts, rather 
than bf three tragedies ; and as it is not difficult to trace a pro¬ 
gressive system of encroachment on the worship of the god by 
the chartered libertines of poetry, this account of the first step 
would help to make their gradual success more intelligible, and 
to explain how it happens that so little is heard of the revolution 
until it is found to be quietly, but fully accomplished j when the 
satyric drama is so far from being any longer sole possessor of 
the field, that it does not even share it withxine cornval, but is 
driven up as it were into a corner, struggling hard to keep one 
quarter of its ancient kingdom;—nay, even rudely jostled at times 
from this its last stronghold; as is known to have been the case in 
the tetralogy to which The Alcestis of Euripides belonged.* 

To come to the plays extant,—of jEschylus there is none of 
Wrhich it has not been conjectured that it formed part of a trilogy 


* It had often been remarked that the Alcestts was scarcely to be called a tragedy; 
abd e^^tahythat Hercules su&tains exactly that cbaractei in it which made him so 
Sasatyiic dramas; we are now enabled to say positively (from a fragment 
1^ the t^l^asealiee) that this play stoodlu a tetralogy, and consequently did 

The Other tetralogies positively 

‘ ^ Phineus, Pereas, Cfiaucua Pohiieus, (Prometheus 




ylua) Affiiuienmon, Choliphoroe, Eumenides, (Proteus)—fte drettea, 
Bai^des, KMiwViMi, (Bycurgusj^TXe 
^ ^uripidife^) ^edea, Phllootet^ Diotys, (Thenstw). v 

^Boripidesj^ldlander, Palamede^ I'roados, (Sisyphus), 
i^hs) 


Lycaoik, Bac^chae (A^thamas). 
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on some connected subject; but how closely connected and 
cially worked .up We cannot tell, and dare not guess; for we must 
confess that oUr mind is a^^ays thrown into an altitude of sus¬ 
picion by the extreme plausibility with which Welcker plays at 
thimble-rig with these luckless trilogies. In every book that he 
publishes (aud he writes unceasingly) they alter their form: the 
plays are never at rest, but are now here, now there, back and 
fbrwards> in and out of their respective groups; like the single 
eye of the mythical Trilogy of the Phorcides, which was trans¬ 
ferred from one to another as it was wanted for the day; or that 
more anciently recorded trilogy still, which was 

Ilp6€r0i Xcw V, oTTiOey Se fii <r erf Sc xt fxaipa. 

But one trilogy has come down to us entire; arid this, there¬ 
fore, is safe ground upon which to try conclusions. 

Of Sophocles there remain no trilogies:—indeed the gramma¬ 
rians record that he was author of the innovation of exhibiting 
single plays. This, however, can scarcely mean (as it was under¬ 
stood formerly) that he brought forward only one drama at One 
time. For we have the distinct record of his satyric plays, as 
well as of the trilogies and tetralogies with which his contem¬ 
poraries and juniors contended against him for the prize. Now 
it is contrary to reason to suppose that he could have been allowed 
to contend with one play, against those who exhibited four; 
Welcker’s explanation must therefore here be adopted, and single 
plays be understood simply to mean unconnected, Sophocles 
then was the author of the next step in the revolution, wherein 
there was no longer one story handled tragically and another 
embodied in a satyric play, but the three parts of the trilogy 
became wholly disunited, except by the external accident of their 
juxtaposition. This was not done, it must be inferred, by others 
until Sophocles had set the example; but doubtless it may be 
taken for granted, on the one hand, that Sophocles had written 
upon the old model—that is, in connected trilogies—before he 
arrived at sufficient eminence to make such an innovation: and, 
on the other, that ^scbylus, before the end of his cateex,^.mvcy 
have availed himself of 4his new licence, as he adopted Other 
alterations which are ascribed to Sophocles. But we may; ri®** 
joice that he did not entirely abandon the original 
we should have then been without the specimen of the ttdogy 
which has come down to us; since this, as formerly stat^; >y{ur> 
produced atpiust at the close of the poet’s life. Anothi^ 
tetralogy of .^Fschylus is mentioned under one j^llective .nome^ 
and consequently, as^ may be surmised, consisting of ^ !^n- 
nected plot;—and of this it may further be remarked t^i the 
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drama is ^90 ia maixm with the three tragedies. This is 
the Li^rgia ; a*id the subject of it being taken from the Bacchic 
XAjthmogy, makes the introduction of the satyrs easy and natural. In 
the case of the Orestea there seems to have been no such quad- 
rv^le alliance, in spite of Schoeirs theory, ii^hich we formeily 
{Wopounded with such gravity as we were capable of. It is true 
that the Orestea is sometimes, called a tetralogy ; but this Would 
not unnaturally happen even if the afterpiece was iK>t on the same 
subject with the three tiagedies: and the schobait on the Ranse 
of Aristophanes, who gives it this name, tells us at the same time 
that Aristarchus called it a trilogy, which the critic could not 
have done if the |dot had extended through all the four. To illus¬ 
trate this by a modern analogy;—onq, series of the * Tales of ray 
Landlord’ contained *01d Moitality’ in three volumes and the 
'Black Dwarf’ in one. This being so, though there is no con¬ 
nexion between the stones, there would be nothing surpnsing in 
hearing the whole tetralogy (so to speak), called loosely ' Old 
Mortality;’ whereas, if the fourth volume had been a continuation 
of the three first, no one could have called these a trilogy. 

The scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes mentions a group 
of tragedies on the story of Pandion, a Pamlwmd, by Philocles * 
and among the tragedies of Euripides we find that the Alexander, 
PalrtfnedeSy and iroojde^ were exhibited together; in which, if 
we may judge from the names, the plot was continuous, Heie 
the satyric drama was the Sisyphus, 

For the other tiilogies—imleed for all the other plays which 
we find named—it is an easy tfxsk to divine some theme of a com¬ 
mon plan or interest; because the few poor fragments that remain 
can scarcely contradict one; or, if they do, they can be lopped 
said cropped—a new name put upon one,—a leg cut off another, 
•^a Taliacotian nose grafted upon a thud,—until all are made to 
correspond in some measure to one’s notions of the names in- 
ti^dea for them; and if^ a first experiment is unsuccessful, it is 
but to shift the labels and begin again. ’Tis as easy as writing 
nonsense verses. But when we find that, after all this labour, the 
unity claimed for most of them is but a oneness of moral, thrice 
illustrated by three unconnected stones, what inducement is theie 
tot us to go further? Such performances are not trilogies; they 
ata aoted'ilhjarades; and If Athenian cleverness could have dis- 
that the Phineus, Persce. and Glaucus had no meaning 
triumphant over Barbary/—they would have hooted 
the "^tmhdram oS the stage. How different from this is the 
in which the Orestea came, as one perfect whole, from the 
of th& ^etl 

iMe we noWi^^urU; and in tracing it we must start with a 
* view 
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view oi that destiny, which was doubly workii^ for evil—-in pub¬ 
lic and in private—on the Jamily of the Pelopidae, The drama 
opens upon us at the point where these two independents but 
equally hostile influences converge. 

In their publio character the princes of ' Pelops’ line ’ were 
exalted above all their contemporaries: and all made them but 
the more obnoxious to that jealousy of heaven-^9ovs^v ya^ to 
flerov—which always attended on more than mort^^ fartune> ready 
to avenge the more heavily the slightest false step of those who 
were so highly favoured. The taking of Troy, which was the 
climax of their glory, was also the ciisis of their fate; for Troy 
too was ^divine;’ Troy was a fated city, both^^mits glories and 
its sins; and the reckoning which it paid proportionally 
fearful. But the reckoning wa^ paid, and the victors now stood 
within the same danger. Raised on the ruins of the heaven-built 
city, her scourge could hardly fail to fall on them; all that had 
affronted heaven in Troy now redounded on their heads: and, 
besides, theie was a long account of actual wickedness to settle, 
for violence arid bloodshed in the siege, horrors and godlessness 
in the sack of the town. Nor was there wanting a cry to heaven 
against the sons of Atrcus, from their own home, among their 
own people. All Gicece had suffered the ills of the expe<htion, 
which had served only to avenge the quarrel of the one, and to 
enhance the renown of the other. Abroad, tlie flower of Greece 
was ^ wede awayand at home, in the absence of their lawful 
monarchs, the people were ground down by anarchy or tyranny. 

And theie were other horrors, more private, yet not less 
fearful. The line of Pelops wjis, from their very origin, under a 
curse, mysteriously hound up, as by a principle ol compensatiem, 
with all their greatness. It is traced to the slaughter of Myrtilus 
in one generation: in another it bursts forth in the quarrel of 
Atreus and Thyestes, the incest of Thyestes with Aerop4, and 
the horrible revenge of Atreus. But the revenge was incom-* 
plete: according to the eastern proverb— 

‘ Tyrants kill 
Whom they will: 

But never tyrant Rilled his heir** 

And the youngest, an infant child, is rescued, to grownup the 
born enemy, the GocZ, or (may it not he said ?) the personified 
"Erinnys of the house of Atreus. It is in this capacity that be 
appears ; and—^notwithstanding the allusions of the chorus to the 
*^enseamed bed,’ and Cassandra’s revelations of the wolf stealpig 
into the lion’s lair—.^gisthus, with all his vilea5ss> is yet but one 
of the instruments through which evil is punished by enl- His 

• adultery 
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ftdolterjr ia kept the background, Wfe hear 

nothinjgiof story (4 the guatdioot xiaii:t 86 rel; how^is holy attains 
pressed Clytaemwestta from evil 5 bow the faithful maa was 
boru^ to a lonely islandji and her faJl soon followed.* 'Tb^ 
^ulWy is not the one grand crime bringing^ all others in its 
it is only one link in the chain of horpors^ ode thrOttd in 
dse endless inextricable web {SiTretpav a/x^/^Xi^<rr/sov^ whiUr in¬ 
volves, not Agamemnon only, but them all- It is^the hereditary 
cmse which is working itself out in each generation through the 
evil passions of man^s JbcaVt^ and visiting alternately each bfanch 
of the family by the t^enCy of the other. ^ « 

And if be'l^ wdh ^gisthus, still more emphatically^is it 
96 with ClylBemnestra. Probably vcct few* even of those who 
have read the Agamemnon most carmuUy, are conscious of the 
with which this, the more degrading portion of her wickedness, 
is kept out of sight; because all come to the study of ^Eschylus 
with the details of the mythology in their minds: they are 
admitted into the mansion of the Pelopidm up the back-stairs 
by Dr. Lempriere (the scandalous chronicler of the ancients), 
instead of coming with the triumphal procession of Aga¬ 
memnon to the palace-gates. But let us recommend to our 
readers to glance over the play, uith the special view of re- 
marking the extreme delicacy with which this is shaded. One 
or two figurative hints of the chorus, one or two oracular meta- 
|diOTS of Cassandra, are all that prepare us for the bold and un- 
emharrossed language of Clytaemnestra herself, after the deed of 
death is done, and the load of dissimulation off her mind: by 
lyhich time the special sin of her connexion with .dSgistllus is, 
aa^it were, merged in the unity of her awful character. In fact* 
the sittrongest evidence against her, until .this time, is to be, drawn 
firpni her extreme and anxious self-exculpations. Methinks, the 
fpuljf dothpToi^t too much: and her whole appearance is, as it is 
n^ji^ded to be, that of a peison talking at random to conceal her 
thoughts, or occasionally venting them obscurely, as if in demi- 
*<4dp9tty*f And then, what an array of crimes we have, brought 
Up against King Agamemnon, and with wliat skill marshalled ! 
Hifl v^rv ^trance, accompanied by the captive Cassandra, carries 

to all the infidelities of his absence, while she for* 
—was pining in her widowed nest at home. And 
does remind one vividly of the nc^hete of the iTomerio 
who tdls us that Chryseis was no WhIt inferior to 
wife; and that, therefore^ he naturally preferred 
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« teal y&f> ^ KXvr&ifJtP^'H^rpa^ frpo/3^/3ovXa, 

iCovptSiffe n\ 6 )(Ov ‘iwei oi}i0 c>' Iffrl 
* oh oi^aQi ohH ovr hp 0pcvac» otiye rc ipya.* 

Again^ the slaughter (for in JSschjlus we hear nothing of 
Iphigenia in TaUris') of bis eldest child as the victim of his 
brother’s uxoriousness and his own* ambition,"is, not unnaturally, 
much and variously dwelt upon; until at last the 'picture of the 
murdered maiden welcoming to the banks of Acheron the father 
who had sacrificed her (f. 1503), mokes the student feel the 
triumph of the poet in having, for a moment, trimmed the ba¬ 
lance between the parties; though there is nothing ih the per¬ 
plexity thus produced which can permanently pervert the judg¬ 
ment. - ^ 

Again, let the Queen’s inflated language, and the insidious 
pomp of Agamemnon^s reception, be noticed. Here is no devia¬ 
tion from nature; rather, under her circumstances, it is the 
highest nature ;~but the effect is, for the time, to throw a shade 
of caricature over all his greatness and his person. All is forced 
to such an excess as to provoke reaction. She has become bold 
in length of time to tell her love-tale in the public ear; and an 
invidious one it is of a disconsolate, deserted wife, weeping to 
hear story after story of her husband’s death, until his body had 
been (said to be) tin ice over drilled with eylet-wounds like a net, 
and himself—had he been three gentlemen at once—buried thrice 
deep! Forgotten and woeful matron, she had done nothing but 
weave herself halters, and her maidens had had their time 
fully occupied in cutting her down; nay, her dear Orestes 
Iiad been taken from her, from some vague anticipation of his 
being hanged or deposed, we are not sure which. And as for 
tears, ibey must not be surprised that she sheds none; sAe has 
none left; the very fount of them is dry! But her eyes are sore, 
(if this will do as well) with weeping by unsnuffod candles (so 
we presume to translate rir dpi*(pi o-ov itKaiou^% XiXfjJj/lnpov^tas 
aryjpteXwToer dih); and the very ^ buzzing night-flies' had kept^ 
her awake instead of ^ hushing her to her slumbers.’ But now, 
it is all past: Agamemnon is come ! And now that he iit come, 
what shall she say, what shall she call him ? A hoase*-dog—a 
cable—a pillar—an only child—a friendly shore—a fair 'a 
running stream! His very foot is a g^rious foot, for it <muMed 
Troy over; and it must not tread u^n the earth.* All tbia| 
__ Agam oninon 

The reader cait hardly have forgotten the XKurody on this in the Ktiights Qf 
Aristophanes (v. 783sey,): ♦ 

hti rmpt oi r» 

K^roi ffXMKS^p ‘fAf b 
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Agamemiipi^ ^eg meek^^ protesting indeed s^ainst the splen¬ 
dour of his reception^ as w^ll as the length of her speech,—which 
latter he compares to the si^e of Troy; but giving way* at last, 
for tjio sake of a quiet life. 

It may doubtless be said that this is ludicrohs ; so, in itself, it 
undoubtedly is: bnt how true to nature, and how wonderfully 
tcmtrived to further the poet’s purpose! Let us take ^acb&th: if, 
at least, we may be forgiven for venturing, against certain modern 
authorities, to retain our belief that there is a family likeness 
between Lady Macbeth and Clytaemnestra. indeed, is more 
sparing of her rhetoric; but in her speech of welcome to Duncan 
there is the same frigid elaborateness: with both of them alike 
all is 

‘ In every point twice done, and then done double.’ 

i . 

In the same taste is that earlier speech of Clytsemnestra, wherein 
the description of the courier flame, which announced the capture 
of Troy, is worked up with the most marvellous union of real ex¬ 
citement and perturbation, with cold and inflated bombast In a 
modem work, which has fallen into our hands in the course 
of OUT professional labours as * the scavengers of literature,’ we 
have found it authoritatively remarketl, that 'it is the orthodox 
custom of translators to render the dialogue of Greek plays in 
blank verse; but in this instance the whole animation and rapi¬ 
dity of the Original would be utterly lost in the stiff construction 
and pre^acted rhythm of blank verse !’ Alas for Shakspeare then! 
Alas for JEschylm, who—though the whole range of 'rapid’ 
and * animated ’ choral metres was before him—chose so unac¬ 
countably to clothe this speech in a metre adopted, as Aristotle 
tells us, because it was the most proselike, the most like common 
discourse, of all! Alas for the lyrical translator, who^as to 
soften down into ^animated and rapid’ phraseology such expres¬ 
sions as ' old-womanish heather ’ e/jeiHTj), ' a huge beard 

■ of flame’ (^XoyoV fxiyotv wciyeyvat), and the like, and especially that 
.glorious description of the last beacon, ovk awaworov-’lSa/ot; wpos 
which,’ to translate accurately, * 

' is not un-grandfather’d by Ida’s fire t’ 

Are we disparaging ^schylus by showing, thett among the 
fo^vid thoughts of this speech there are S}\eh frigid tropes inter¬ 
mingled? Quite the reveBse ; because we believe it to be natural, 
and that he kn^ it, to one in Clytsemnestra’s situation to use 

' I 

* Here*! a present you’ll pr,ixe: come, arise, Sir, arise! 

Then sit yo^ down, softly upon ier: 

Sbice shook, wimt a shame the hard rock 

fc Sboim be chaftng the seat—of your Honour!’ 


such 
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much langyj^age, instewi of the gay prettiu^^memof our modem Midas, 
who turM everything that he touches to—tinsel.* To estimate 
her character, we must compare her language before and after 
the deed was done. Afterwards there is no elaboration, no dis¬ 
guise, no frigidi^. Every word burns,—burns with helb’fire. 
Public and private ills have converged on the heads of the 
Atridfie; or rather—for the historical account of the shipwreck is 
ably applied to withdraw Menelaus—on the one head of Aga¬ 
memnon. And she stands forth as the AtS within the family, as 
.^gisthus from without; and this, rather than their illicit love 
(which, in fact^ flows from it), is the bond of their unhallowed 
union. 

This forms one means by which a catastrophe is prepared. 
But a still more important agent is the Chorus; and this is so 
employed by --iEschylus as to need a more careful analysis. It 
was not (says the fine old Platonist, Philip van Heusde) merely by 
the outward improvements in his art, which we learn from Horace 
and the archaeologers, that ^schylus did his work. It was by the 
masterpieces of his tragedy, the deep impression which they made 
on the spectator, filling him now with pity, now with terror, but 
always with elevating emotions. And this he attained, not by 
action and language, but most chiefly by the influence of the 
chorus. The tragedian was also probably the first lyric poet of 
Greece; and thus by the chorus in the pauses of his dramas his 
aim was to work up the souls of his hearers to the pitch of the 
tragedy which they were hearing, and to inspire them with a 
capacity for the feelings which were to be called forth. It is to 
this chorus that we chiefly trace the higher spirit which possesses 
us when we study the Greek tragedy:— 

* We cannot resist Ibe temptation to give one more specimen ’pupp^~fied. 

It is charoctertaed as *one of those soft passages so rare tn nor less ex¬ 

quisite than rare 

* Ah! soon alive, to miss and mouni^ 

The form beyond ocean borne, 

Shall start the tqjHy bing! 

And thought sbalnR the Wt one*a room, 

^nd darkbj through the palace glcotn 
Shall stalk a ghostlg thing, 

(/. as a note tells us, Menelaus, as lean as a ghost 

* Her statues meet^ as round they nse^ 

The leaden stare sightless eyes ; 

Where is their ancient beauty gone f 
Why loaUie his looks breathing shme f 
Alas! The foulness of dxsgraes 

Hath swept the Venus from her face V ^ 

• r 

With some difficulty we have discovered that this is meant tp be a translation from 
Agam., vv. 414-41& ir»y v 

z 2 


* Ille 
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* Ille boQift faTeatqiie> et coBciUetur ^micis; 

£t reg&it itatos, ei amet peccare timentes: 

Ule dapes laudet mensse brevia, ille aalubrem 
Justitiain» iegesque, et apertis otia portis: 

Ille t^at commisaa, Deosque precetur, e$ oret 
Ut redeat miseris^ abeat Fortune superbis.* 

Hor* a. P.j 196, seq* 

It is remarked by Schlegel, that the Greek chorus is the ideal¬ 
ised spectator, glnng the fair comments of man's judgment in 
the abstract upon the acts or sentiments of the characters, and 
so, by the impersonal character of its moralising, gently lead¬ 
ing the audience |o do the like. But this is noti3|i sufficient 
description of the chorus in ^schylus. With him it is no mere 
external critic upon the plot; it is the plot itself. The dialogue 
of the Agamemnon could be dispensed with os easily as the 
lyric portion of it. The chorus is no critical looker-on ; it is the 
poet sohloquising at his work, and giving vent, as in involuntary 
strains, to the mysterious imaginations which crowd upon his soul, 
while he strives to embody them in their more definite, but thus 
less spiritual form. Without the chorus we could no more attain 
to the fulness of the poet^s meaning than we could attune our¬ 
selves to the harmonies in which he clothes it. The chorus is 
altogether rapt out of the region of reflection. It is inspired. 

It will be worth while to trace the clue of their strains through 
the earlier part of the play, from their entrance, summoned by 
Clyt 0 pmnestra to hear the news of the triumph which has been 
telegraphed from Troy. This carries them back ten years, to the 
time when the Atridic departed, shouting for vengeance on Troy, 
like vultures wheeling over their empty nest, 

‘ ^ght sorrowfully mourning their bereaved cares.’ 

Well! things must be as they may; and destiny and wrath will 
have their course; but ^our way of life is in the sere 

x6tTaKap<po/xsvr^)i we Unger oi>, unmeaning as a dream at mid¬ 
day/ / 

Yet old as they are, the spirit of Jpng survives; and now the 
fated time suggests the strain,—howWmens met the avengers on 
iheir way. And this was the rede of the prophet: time wiU come 
when Troy shall fall before the host; but a hostile influence 
dttrkens the future: the goddess of the wild-wood tribes is at the 
throne of Zeus to ask the fulfilment of the sign, prosperous in 
the.main, yet deeply dashed witb ill /xev, Jcarcc^pUpa 5^). 

Heaven forefend that she demand a horrid sacrifice—horrid in 


itself, and source of future horror, treachery, and domestic ven- 
geoiM^, Sing wbe, sing woe, and well away»! (aJXivov, -cei'Xivov 
i* eS mxdrw) ... A weight is on their soul, and who shall 

' relieve 
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irelieve them ? The ancient powers of heaven are gone by; only 
Zeus remains; and has oldained that by sufTering shdi mor¬ 
tals be taught to bow beneath the rod. Thus was his hand on 
Agamemnon, what time the host pined away to watch day after 
day the refluent waters of Euripus. But the remedy was worse 
than all; the monarch smote the earth and cried, ‘ A sorry 
choice! It is hard to disobey! and how hard to shed a virgin 
daughter’s ^blood I and yet I owe a doty to my comrades; and 
must they not demand it V Then’he bowed to the yoke of fate, 
and steeled himself to dare the worst; for in the first guilt 
madness lies, and hardens man to recklessness; and so he set 
at nought ro- daughter’s prayer and appeals to a father's name; 
muffling the curses which might fall from that melodious longue, 
which had so often charmed the guests of his palacc-hall; 
for there she stood as if in act to speak, fair as some pictured 

form, darting her glances round in pitiful appeal.We saw 

not, dare not tell the rest; but this is sure, that prophecy will 
work its way, and those lliat will not learn, shall learn by suf¬ 
fering. But away with inquiries into the future. Enough that 
it will come, surely and speedily ! ^ 

After hearing what the queen has to tell them of the conquest, 
and her rambling strain of moralising upon it, they again take up 
their parable, their theme being the sin of Troy and the certainty 
of judgment. But mark whither this leads them ! 

Zeus has bent his bow against the guilty. Ay, though meh are 
found to say that the gods reck not of evil deeds, it was hi$ doing: 
he shows himself in vengeance to the sons of an overweening race. 
Ours be the lowlier lot which knows no ill; for there is no re¬ 
demption for the high and wealthy ones who spurn the altar of 
right. They are driven on to inevitable ill: the light within 


has ceased to be of heaven, hut blazes lurid forth, hurryibg them 
downwards; and no one hears their prayer, but mischief hunts 
the man who for a toy, a^bilfd of gay plumage, transgresses. And 
even such a bird was Helen! Lightly she glided from her homeP 
leaving a legacy behind her, the clash of arms and the battle stir, 
—bearing with her a dowry^' ruin to Troy. . . , And he, the dis¬ 
honoured, the unreproaching ^ Silent is he; he cannot deem her 
go#: her fdrm will haunt hnn yet in every hall where she has 
reigned as queen: all else in them is a blank; for the desire of 
his eyes is gone, and what is^veliness to him ? In dreaitis he 
smlcheeiiiA empty joy, and lo the vision i$f gone with the slum¬ 
ber ! . . . But private. scurrows are riot all. There is e ctyof 
mourning through universal Greece. Men ask for their chil^en/ 
and what have they? Ashes and an urn! And when*:ihsy.' 
t^ell of this loan’s course and that man’s death; there 

^ ' the 
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the murmur, that it was sll for one frail wile I Far off sleep the 
beautiful; but whispers deepen 'into curses here at home,— 
curses which fell not to the ground ; for blood will have blood; 
and glbry ovCTtnuch is not for good, but calls heaven’s lightning 
down. Ours be no such fortune, but rather the unenvied lot, 
unhsurmed, unharming! 

Up to this point, at which the chorus seems to be interrupted 
by St shout of the citizens without, welcomii^ the andval of the 
herald, we can clearly trace th% idea of the drama in the lovely 
ode, which, for critical purposes, we have so rudely anatomised. 
The chorus endeavour to wake the stong of triumph over Troy; 
but they are impressed with an undehnable though suiVforebocbng 
of evil, which iways returns, however they may try to shake it 
off; and so offensa remltat imagoy the echo of their song comes 
back upon them. Every topic of triumph, by alluding to Trojan 
jnisf<H*tunes, sugg^ts the danger of the Greeks. Nemesis, who 
waits on overmuch fortune, and overweening recklessness of right, 
bears heavily on those who have sacked S heaven-built city, and 
destroyed a sacred kingdom. There is blood crying to heaven. 
There is’the muttered curse of those that dare not cry aloud. 
And there is a sure avenger for them that have no helper 1 
And so they see but little difference between the miswy 
of victor and vanquished, master and captive; and they pray to 
be delivered from both alike. These are intimations of evil 


to come, clear enough to him who hears or reads; naturally more 
cl^r to him than to the chorus themselves, who are pos¬ 
sessed, inpt into futurity while they utter them ; and who, 
when their dark hour passes, are too much mixed up with the 
events to rise to the pitch of their own inspiration, or judge of the 
fulness of their prophecy. But it must be borne in mind that, 
even to the hearer or reader, the warning does not stand so start¬ 
lingly as we have represented it. It is all there, but invested in 
mystery by the art of the poet, which ||M been taxed to clothe the 
Skeleton which is given above, in a wondrous form of beatn;y and 


glory. 

At this conjuncture the herald enters with a thanksgiving for his 
safe return. He tells of the army^ sufferings and triumph; but 
this is tiol all. His most importan^nnouncement is,*that the^d 
km begu/iu The storm which has been hanging over the Greeks 
itttsMkUtst; and the shipwreck afv^^the returning warriors is the 
of all that the chorus has foretold. In this tell^est they 
lose 8igh|lM‘ Menelaus. Probably, indeed, daus much is histo¬ 
rical ; IStilf it m not introduced here merely as an historical feet. 
do 0 g ncS appear again in the trilogy, some scholars con- 
dial this allusion was meant to connect the trilogy with 
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the fourth *drama^ tibe Proteus. But this is not necessary to 
explain it* It is^ as has been before hinted^ a sufficient reason 
for his disaj^earance, that he one of the two sons of Atreus 
(or Pieisthenes), on whom vengeance has been accumulatinjg; 
and that by his being spirited away aisi lost sight of> the full 
weight of destiny is concentrated on the <Hie head of the devoted 
Agamemnon. 

The return of fhe herald follows the signal of the beacons, 
and is again followed by the appearance of Agamemnon, with 
little more than two choral odes intervening. Here is a pro¬ 
blem for the sticklers for the unity of time. Afterwar^, in the 
Eumenide^the scene shifts from Delphi to Athens, if not also 
from one part of Athens to another. So that the unities of 
time and place may equally be dispensed with. The tech¬ 
nical canons, of which one has heard so much from the French 
school of expositors of Hellenic art, are not binding upon 
^schylus. Indeed, these so-called Greek, or rather Gallo- 
Greciariy unities are but a modern forgery, foisting upon Aristotle 
a doctrine of which he never dreamt, and for oneness of conception, 
for the living whole of creative poetry, substituting a dearl, me¬ 
chanical union of parts filling up an arbitrary outline:—one 
indeed, but one as a vohimei not as a ivork is one. Like other 
falsehoods, they are built upon a truth; and that is, that unity is 
excellence, and consistency indispensable. Hence, the more 
perfectly a tragedy combined all in detail, the more in that point 
it would approach perfection. Of this excellence no one was a 
more consummate master than ^schylus. The whole Trilogy is 
a proof of this: for it is one in a sense in which no other dramatic 
poem extant can be called so. But, in the detail, all minutiee 
must be duly subordinated to the grand whole ; and q^e essential 
point in the definition was, that the subject-matter must be of 
weight and importance (vpai^ts /xcyeSoj €%ovff(x)j involving therefore 
various interests, events, and characters, and often spreading over 
a considerable time, in proportion to that greatness which gives it 
its fitness for tragic handling. The nicetieSy therefore, which go 
by the name of the unities of time and place, will frequwitly inter¬ 
fere with the development of the plot, in exact proportion to its 
grandeur ^that is, when ^ the plot is a good plot/ artfully 
devised and complicated, there will be far more difficulty in aor 
commodating everything to th^se niceties than where there'^little 
plot at all. When such difficulties occur, the minor con¬ 

sideration should giveaway. In scenes of a ptirely domeshc 
racter, it would be comparatively easy to adhere strictly to place 
and punctually to time; and hence in the later bomedy w'e usually^ 
find this Aone I because hero the intricacies of the plot extend no 

,> further 
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farther than the concerns two neighbouring families^ But it 
in otherwise in such dramas as we are treating of. 

And here let not the real question be mistaken; for mistaken it 
will be, if we are to inquire whether Aeschylus jksves time enough 
t6\hi the spectator or reader think that AgameiUnon may have re- 
This is an absurdity. We know that we are (as the case 
nlay be) witnessing or reading a play, with full purpose to give * 
ota'selves up to the illusion, if it be not rudely dispelled by 
some awkw^dnesis in the artistwe dream until wc are fombly 
awakened. The^^eal question then is, whether the want of unity 
is su<da a^to dispel the illusion, and to bring us back to the* work¬ 
day worm and the meamremeat of time. If we gl^asure the 
choral odes, as Sti^nc’s critic did the soliloquy, by th^top-watch, 
the Agamemnon cannot stand such a test as this. But, under 
such circumstances, what is there that can stand, which will be 
yrorth stai^lii^ room? Let all the sticklers for the unities lay 
their hea^ together, and whence will they exhume, or when 
will they manufacture, a ]>lay in which the manager's or poet^a 
dock will keep time with the clocks at the outside of the 
theatre, ot with the watches of the audience? There never 


was a play in which some scenes did not require an inde^ 
figiitc interval to elapse between them. Let this be of minutes, 
or hours, or days, the stop-watch critic is answered; and with 
reasonable beings the matter is sooner or later brought to this 
issue. If the poet does not carry the spectator with him so com¬ 
pletely as to make him lose count of time, he has failed; and no 
observation of the unities can make up for his failure. In the 
matters of real life, while We stand on the earth anil are acted 
uj^n by iu influence, what matters it to us, practically speaking, 
tlmt we are spinning along at the rate of ntnlions of miles in a 
minute? we stand the less steadily? Does our full belief 
iri the physical truth interfere with the impressions which we 
' receive from our senses ? And so it is that, if we arc rapt 
into the sphere of the po^t, and whirled along with him whither 
his orbit^leads us, we can no more measure or take account 


of suel^ minute points as tliese, than we can measure how far 
Vi^ travelled through space since we sat down to our 

intellectual treat. We are entitled to demand that the }K>et 

much for us: and it is sufSciently done, if there is any 
Jmyypterruption occupying the theatre for a time, as will serve 
the continuity of the section. If, during 8Ucli|||^ause, 
amw thought he successfully interpolated, thenThe laws 

oljKod^rnwce interval for all practical purposes an indefinite 


0m 
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mce it.follows that the objection touching the chorus, as 

having 
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having only so many lines to sing/while Agamemncm has so 
intwy leagues to sail, is » mere quibble. Modem playwright 
find no difficulty in the matter:—a curtain drops, or a scene 
changes. This once breaks the sequence of our ideas, aikk 
with or without the aid of the orchestra, we are wafted dVer 
minutes or years, as the case may be^ The ' chorus ’ or * gre^ ’ 
^ coming in to apologise, like a showman interpreting his puppets, 
as we frequently find it in the Elizabethan dramatists, betrays a 
rude state of the art. ^ It is true that the mystery of the scene- 
sliiftei* was not so much studied by the ancients as by the mo¬ 
derns ; but there was the entire change of perfonnance to serve 
the same jdjurpose. The chorus, with its solemn evolutions^ 
the lyre—tne song—the dance—carried the spectators at once 
into a new world; and if diey had any feeling for what was goii:^ 
on, and could discharge from their minds the dialogue of the j>ast 
scene, so far as to enter into that which was before them, they had 
at once lost count of time sufficiently to surrender themselves to 
the poet, and to justify his experiment by its success. 

It cannot be denied that this is a hazardous experiment; so 
hazardous indeed, that whole crowds of most respectable play- 
writers will best consult their reputation by not trying it. But 
it is not the less true that one who dates not run this hazard 
will scarcely make good his title to the name of poet; and in 
cases like that one which has led us to the present digression, 

I where the irregularity in a point of detail is directly subservient to 
the grouping and unity of the whole, there is nothing to defend or 
apologise for; but rather everything to praise, as the direct means 
towards an all-important excellence. But this reminds us that 
our digression is, in. its way, a serious violation of the unities; and 
also that time and paper and the reader’s patience will all fail Us, 
if we go on as we have begun, doing the choral songSjffkto prose. 
Nor is it necessary for our purpose; since enough has been said 
to show the idea of the chorus, which is carried on still further in 
the following strains: until at last, when Agamemnon has returned, 
and all adverse destiny seems overruled, the chorus complain 
wonderingly, that some mysterious influence malccs their highest 
notes of triumph die awiy into a funereal strain; and pray, yet 
dai)p not hope, that their soul’s prophecy ijpy prove false. 

All now is wound up to the pitch where some catastrophe 
expected; and ere it comes, we have it shadowed fort^- i^l^mr 
pracular^faudeur by the swan-song of Cassandra,—whd is the very; 
impersonation of Destiny—which must^givc warning, or; jit woqld- 
not be known as such; yet must warn fruitlessly, or it wt^kl oeijpe 
to be destiny. Yet still, willi all this preparatiois, how siarUiugV 

dues 
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does the apparition of Clytgemnestra and her fearless avowal oome 
«pon us! Agamemnon's death, and all connected with it, now 
stand out in due proportion ; so balanced, indeed, that the chorus 
is almost at a loss to decide,—for a moment imposed upon by the 
sophistry of evil passions (v. 1560, seq.) until ^gisthus comes in, 
am his hateful presence decides them* But are matters to stay 
Can it be supposed that Clytaemnestra has really, as she « 
endeavours to flatter herself, laid the spirit of domestic strife, and 
shed the last blood that is to flow ? A modem plot would go no 
further. But the mind is re\'olted ^at this. Whatever plausi-' 
bilities there were against Agamemnon are annihilated by the mon¬ 
strous character of her crime; and the scale of Destijhy is clearly 
turning. At this conjuncture there are two or three seemingly 
trifling incidents artfully thrown in, y^gisthus speaks of his 
being expelled while in his infancy, to be brought back by Justice 
in his manhood; and the prophecy of Cassandra and the speech 
of the chorus carry us on to the return of another child, similcu'ly 
spirited away. In the more modern scheme, this would all have 
l^n lost; and more than this, fw the development of Clytaem- 
nestra's character would have been lost too, unless the moral of 
the play had been the triumph of evil: but the Greeks had too 
fine a sense of harmony to end with such a discord as this; and 
the whole conclusion of the play supplies the links which unite it 
to that which follows: all is subservient to the grand design; and, 
Wonderful as the Agamemnon is in itself, it is only to be appre¬ 
ciated—indeed it is only to be rightly understood—in connexion 
with what ensues. One can scarcely read the play without being 
taught, by this one lesson, to confess how imperfectly those re¬ 
mains of antiquity can be appreciated, which have come dotvn to 
us in any degree imperfect; and how much of their excellence 
may consist in portions which one would now scarcely miss if they 
were absent. Suppose that of the Orestean trilogy the Aga¬ 
memnon only had been extant, as the Prometheus, or the Seven 
against Thebes are of their trilogies: we should still have had 
all the delineation of character, all the mastery over feeling and 
passion, all the power of language, and the essential poetry, lyric 
and dramatic, of the piece; in short,the materials for the 
whole: and though we^igbt have complained of something ap¬ 
parently inartificial, we should probably have discovered nothing 
to ]*einind us of any want on our own parts, or to suggest that our 
criticisms might arise from ignorance of the poet s design. 
And yet, certainly, such Would be the cose; the critic of the 
.^^Ibmemtim, as an isolated play, would undoubtedly lay his 
fi^er im> those little points which are introduced to give con¬ 
nexion 
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nexion to the whole trilogy^ with tlie assurance that h^e was a 
deficiency, and ihm satisfaetioti of thinkii^ that it was on :^h% 
poet’s side and not on his own.'*‘ 

Whatever our expectations of a catastrophe may have been, the 
nature of that which takes place, and the proclamation of Clytaiih^ 
nestra by herself as the Ate of the family in human sh^e 
■"(^avTa^OjEAevor ywatixi vexgou rotiS’ o TraXaior d'Kaarcaq^ x. t. |., 

V. 1498), is of such a nature that we are left full of horror and 
perplexity morally revolting—if this were all. The emotions are 
indeed stirred up; but it is to all appearance only a witch’s 
caldron, ' Double, double, toil and trouble.’ No problem in 
human natujjp is solved, nor anything done, so far, towards ' puri¬ 
fying the passions,’ modifying, disciplining, or in any way turning 
them to use. So that the moral eflFects of the single play, as above 
noticed, would have been bad. But there are the links which 
join it to the Choephoroe, sufficient to suggest the turn which the 
plot is about to take, and to satisfy us that the action is tending 
towards a real end. In the Choephoroe we find the adulterous 
pair in full-blown outward prosperity ; but the avenger is at the 
door — Orestes has been distinctly called to the duty of ven¬ 
geance by the gods; his commission is to slhy the slayers; 
and this is confirmed by Clytaemnestra’s dream of evil augury. 
Still the same care is taken, as in the former plays, to convey, 
though indistinctly, an assurance that the end is not near: there 
jare marked indications throughout that Orestes finds himself ill 
at ease. His whole conduct discloses it—vaguely, of coarse, but 
it does disclose it—and communicates to us his own inward appre¬ 
hensions. He is, as it were, dragged into the arena, and worked 
up by the Chorus, by Electra, and finally by the oracular voice of 
the (probably) unseeii Pylades, the representative of the Delphic 
oracle,f until he does the deed; and when it is dpzie, he still 
remembers that she was his mother; his disquiet shows itself in 
his laboured attempts at self-justification ; until finally we see that 
^ this way madness lies,’ and the dread goddesses of wrath, the 
Erinnyes, appear. We say deliberately appear: for not even 
Hermann can persuade us that they are ixivisible. It is to no 
purpose to argue that the Chorus does not see them: the ques¬ 
tion is not whether they appear to Orastes alone or not; but 
whether they really and externally appear to him, or are the 
phantoms of his crazed brain. If they really appear to bim^thal 
is, if th^pta^e there in actual, though not bodily presence, then the 
spectators thust have cognisance of them. We appeal to the 

-------- ■ ■ I' . I ■ — . . - - - ----....I N .. -. - I —I .1 

This may suggest to m that, if we seek, we sl^ll probably find a meaning m many 
things which eeem to us in the other plays. * 

t See Mueller. 

closet-scene 

-f 
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^oset-scene in Hamlet^ where the spectators see the appaiition 

«f the ghost, and hear his voice, while the Queen remarks— 

% 

‘ This is the very coinage of your brain : 

ThishodileBB creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in,* 

J^Bchylus is now preparing the way for the next plaj', in which 
Q0 one doubts their appearance; and, besides,-^schylus was a 
dfbvout believer in the existence, a devout worshipper of the divinity 
of these Beings:— which, by the bye, gives him an incalculable 
advantage in these plays over Shsutspeare with his witches in 
Macbeth. To the chorus, who, in the dialogue, are^, as it were, the 
impersonation of verjf common sense,* and who thus see only with 
the natural eye, these goddesses are of course invisible. But the 
spectator's eye is supposed to be purged, and his ear open 

XafJLTrpiverai) to admit things unseen and unheard except 
to the initialed. And when such is supposed to be the character 
of the chorus, as it is in the sub-choir of Areopagites in the 
Buinenides, they are visible to these also. But if a ring of the 
populace of Attica were represented as grouped round Mars’ 
Hdl, we would iienture to say that they saw nothing of the Name¬ 
less Goddesses. 

Here ends the second regular tragedy, technically so called ; 
and in both there has been excited interest, perplexity, and un¬ 
satisfied emotion; this has been first on one side, and then on the 
otheVj and it has accumulated in the second play; for we havfe * 
now the gods taking their sides, and embroiling the fray. And 
the Jink of the appearance of the Furies brings us to the third 
drama, which is, strictly speaking, not a tragedy at all, according 
to our idea of one; but it is exactly by this peculiarity that it 
becomes a perfect finish to those which are so. 

The victim has, at the commencement of the third play, been 
chased to Peiphi; but he finds there a respite; the religio 
loci overpowers his pursuers, and they fall into a slumber, f 
Meanwhile, under the direction of bis protector Apollo, Orestes 
escapes to Athens, where Athena institutes the court of Mars’ 
Hill, presiding herself, while Apollo appears in the double 
rapacity of witness and advocate for Orestes ; and avows that the 
deed was done at his bidding, and consequently by the authority 
of Zeus himself—for 

« - ov?r6tror' Hirov eV fipomc 

, 8 fi'ii 2^vc ^ariip, 

* See the roxnarkalil« pasaage iu Ajwtotle's Problems, xix. 48. 
f In vindicating the Paries, ue need not shut our eyes to tlie moral 


uuder this all^ry. 


Thus, 
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Thus, finally, the difficulty is solved, which must otherwise 
have arisen afresl^on every new act of mutual vengeance. The 
divine law is at length expounded, the confusion of right and 
wrong unravelled", and the perplexity removed, .^which had grown 
out of the conflicting elements of the plot. Orestes is at last 
acquitted and cleans^ from the stains of Mood; yet not without 
such penance as atones for the violence done to natural feeling 
by his revenge. Without this penauice,—without the difficulty in 
appeasing the Furies,—the lesson would not be perfect. But, a;s 
the case stands, the process of purification and the restoration of 
peace among the actors in the drama, is a type of the true 

"which, according to the definition of Aristotle, is 
wrought by the trilogy taken as a whole. In the first play the 
feelings arempved in pity for Agamemnon and horror of Clytaem- 
nestra; and this gives our sympathies to Orestes in the second; 
but yet not wholly so; for whatever were the deserts of the 
mother, she was the mother still.* Thus the emotions are stirred 
up in conflict, and are thrown into the highest state of commotion 
and ferment, so that we are further than ever from seeing the 
end. But the end is at hand: this very conflict and fermentation 
is the moving of the chaos, from which a new state of order is to 
be evolved! And as a just analogy is a sound and sober argument, 
let us take this metaphor which has come in our way, and examine 
it. What is the result of fermentation but to throw off impurities, 
^and then, but not until then, to restore tranquillity; not the same, 
but a very different tranquillity from that turbid state of stagnation 
which went before ? It tranquillises, but by clarifying. And thus, 
to come back again to Aristotle, the passions or feelings are pnri^ 
Jiedi that is, clarified and reconciled, and so chastened and soothed 
into calmness in the third play: the perplexity which man could not 
unravel is unravelled, and the ways of Heaven justified to man. 
Our pity and terror, after having been worked up into a ferment, are 
not left to become flat without purification (as in the King CEdipus), 
but are brought into a new and better state, the soul Imving been 
enlightened on those high subjects of which it might otherwise 
have known nothing. Thus tranquillity returns; but how differcilt! 
No longer the slumber of sluggish ignorance, which is apathy; 
but the holy calm of high knowledge and deep faith, the reas(m‘- 
able service of a disciplined and enlightened mind. And thus the 
muse bei^omes liot a mere handmaid to the excitement of morbid 
cmotion;^'bat a powerful agent in the formation of high moral and 
religious character. 


* El rr, httuiMf lirufs noc •’•5,*—Atifttot. Rhetor., 

ii. ^,3. 
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It haa appear^ that the terms of the Amtotelic definition, 
as giveit abwe^ dc» not apply to a trugedy^^^^J sailed; 
but that, on the other hand/ they apply with remarkable exact¬ 
ness to the une^ extant specimen of the entire grottp^ of which 
peve tragedy only formed a part. The trilogy and the definition 
stand to each other in the relation of lock and\ey. And this 
entitles us to conclude not only,that the^^ilogy, which,>and which 
alone, so strikingly fulfils the conditions of the definition, is as it 
were an authentic example to illustrate its real meaning; but 
further, that this which the great ^critic has embodied was the 
strictly true theory of the tragic drama, however far dramatists 
may have wandered from it in practice. 

Nor is it difficult to account for their wandering. For, not to 
rest on the scarcity of plots which would admit of such handling, 
and the multiplied difficulties in handling them so as that there 
should be one consistent whole, containing a beginning, a middle, 
and an end—^whilc at the same time each of these component 
parts should be so organised and complete as to form a whole by 
itself, (which is yet a consideration of most practical and serious 
importance)—there are other reasons. The progress of dramatic 
poetry indicates a tendency to bring down the heroes from their 
stilts, to reduce their tumid bulk (as Euripides is ludicrously 
made to say in the ' Frogs’), by vegetable diet and antiphlogistic 
treatment—to prune and fine down everything to the standard of 
life. And closely connected with this tendency (lying indeed, 
perh^>6, at the root of it) is a disinclination to look so deep into 
the causes and secret springs of events, as is necessary for an elabb- 
•tate ?md complicated plot; for in the observatiou of contemporary 
^ents these are in general not traceable; whifreas the study of cha¬ 
racter lies more on the surface, and consequently becomes papu¬ 
lar. The depth of ^schjlus^ plots, the intensity of mind de¬ 
manded by him of his hearers, was fitted for those who fought at 
Marathon; but to ymng Athens, a generation of punier thewes 
and sinews, and enervat^ by an education in the schools of the 
Sophists, it was oppressive. As the American Indiums would say, 
Aft medicine was too great for them. They could with diflBculty 
swallow his words ; far less could they embrace the whole scope 
of his d««gn;--r^onIy they had a faint visibff of its meaning, and a 
•mspidon that it was aristocroMc ; a cry, we know, nearly as dan- 
^rous at Athens as in revoluUonaxy France. Later -poets took 
^e hint, and as Athens* would nc^ become heroic, they yielded to 
the jealousy of their day (So^pi.o)tf«riKov aur' ?S§wv) and dwarfed and 
stunted iheir conceptions tq meet it; content to bold a mirror up 
to naturq, and reflect men as they were seen qnd could be under- 
stood> rather than to draw the curtain from before the wizard’s 

glass. 
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pr]as35 a»d body forth forms of beauty and power wbi^ bad: no 
jMTOtotype amon^ the lookers-on. In those dramas in which 

^ ywi} SovXoc ovStv ftrrorj 

Se<r7ro'ri?f » y^jrapBivo^^ yii ypavQ 

all availed themselves of full Athenian liberty of speech, 
there must have been a necessary tendency to reduce the tone of 
the man to that of the stave,'the girl, and the old woman;* just 
as, when four horses draw one carriage, the speed of the slowest 
must regulate the team. 

In short, the scheme of the trilogy was too gigantic—too 
^schylean—to continue popular: it taxed the powers of the poet 
too heavily; and it ensured him too ungrateful a return for his 
labour. But in the treatment of ASschylus—like the bow of 
Ulysses in the hands of its rightful lord—we see what it could be, 
and was. With the Orestean trilogy before us we can form an 
idea, not insufficient, of the capabilities of the Greek tragedy. 
Are wc then to conclude that the poet who conceived and executed 
this work, left it as a solitary specimen of his skill, as if by way 
of empty challenge to his rivals ? 

Mr) Ttyj'Titraixtvo^ /jjjS ’aXXo tl r€\)'^rratro, 

' oc yttivov Tt\ap.Qva iy tyKarOero riyi'y* 

The supposition is in itself all but inadmissible; and it is fully 
refuted, if by nothing else, by the record of the Lycurgia, But 
we have no time to go beyond the extant plays: among them, 
however, it will be well, by way of conclusion to our investigation, 
to inquire whether we detect any traces of connexion with others 
which are lost. The Persians we give up in despair, for reasons 
formerly inentione<k But the Danaides (Fragin, 37, 38, 39, 
Dind.) may be reasonably reckoned as belonging to the Suppli- 
antH : and as one of the fragments quotes some words from a hy¬ 
meneal chant, and another sets forth the universal sway of love, Lt 
may be concluded that the subject was their fatal marriage with the 
sons of A^gyptus, and the splendid falsehood of Hypermnestra; 
and that it was probably wound up by Aphrodite vincUcating her. 
This would make it the concluding play: and as we have no 
account of any tUlogiesy or pairs of tragedies connected together, 
with a third at large by way of outrigger (like the <y«ip«ror isTTror 
in the ancient chariots), it is not an improbable conjecture that 
tive Jigypiuma, of which nothing but the name remains, made up 
the trilogy; but whether the JEgyptkms or the Suppliarits came 

* Of course it may be objected, that this is an argument only from the exa|§- 
gerations and falsehoods of old comedy: but the old covedy was a lie wiUi a 
great truth at the bottomfc it":‘and we are not ashamed to say that we place full con¬ 
fidence in the general likenesfi) fbeeAnrac/er, as preserved in the caWca tore of Aristophanes. 

first. 
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first, it ij|^nDt Ibi^uiF to imyrw4)^V^^ia point to be settled by 
Welckor^ w]id ham wiitlen two ond advo- 

l^tli sides ;* only end Gruppe 

ifee Svpplianta first ^ ' . i * v 

to ine Seven apaimt TllbS^^ 0 t^fp^&& s^ee with an 
unanimity which is ^uite wonderftsfpflSst it is th^ j^cond play of 
a connected trilogy; arg-^png ^in It, the 

references to things which have ffonc before^ apd the prtparation 
for something ta come after. Oi the fo/iqer description is the 
reference by Eteocles to hi$ ominoutS about the division of 

the herit^el^v. 710 ^e^,) 5 ivhii;h vvould, protJhbly, have been more 
explicit iT^it had not been mentioned before; to wEicb Hermann 
adds (vwSl7l-52'5) the abuse heaped upon Tydeus, which con¬ 
tains so many particular allusions that it must refer to something 
also before mentioned. Of the latter, we have the prohibition to 
bury the corpse of Polynices, at the end of nhe play, and the an- 
nouncemhnt by Antigon^ and the scmi-chorus which takes her 
part, of their determination to bury it. Again, Hermann remarks 
tliat, in the Seven, only Eteocles and Polynices aie dead, and the 
city, so far, safe: so that the event, with the fate of the six le- 
iiiaining chiefs, is yet to be told ; and this'latter point, according 
to Plutarch, was the subject of the EUusinidns (Fragm. 48), 
tvbich he (and upon second thoughts Welcker also) places thnd 
in his trilogy: but here we suffer from the embarras </ev 
richesses; here are two scpaiate plots furnished us for the third 
play, which are undoubtedly incompatible with each other. Let 
any one read over l%e Antigone of Sophocles, and The Svpplicmts 
of Euripidea~for these, making allow^ance for difference of hand¬ 
ling, furnish the two plots iti question—e#l judge whether it 
would be possible to combine, m one Greek tragedy, the buiial 
of Polynicea and its results at Thehes, and the obsequies of the 
allied chiefs at Eleusis, Doubtless cither one or the other plot 
might kaiv0 formed a sequel to fhat of the Seven ; but the subject 
of (he SeveTi\ia actually so handled as to exclude any sequel which 
does not strictly pertain to the family of CEdipusj^the farewell 
speeches at the end of this play cannot be reconciled with the 
supposition that the ne^t is to turn on the fortunes of the Six 
Chiefs, atij^hmg except ihc^burial on^olynlces. 

Lastly, we come to the Prometheus; and, looldng at Dindorfs 
edition, we find the Etometheus Bound extant, and the names 
and fra^a^snis of a Freed, and a Prometheu#‘9r(/$(p(5§of 

^re^brmger), or A satyric play, c^Ied 

I'retneih^us to the same tetralogy with tfae 

y M ---—-L-- ■ „ , --^--- 

Tiilogiii;, p. 390; me TragoedieD,Voh i. p. 48, Hei- 

j Opusc. vol. 11 p. Sia, seq^ 5 Oiuppe, p. aeq, 

‘ Persians, 
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Persians; so that a tiave AO ngbt tb take this into consideration: 
to this must ^jb^^reifeired Frefspt. 175> wi^fe'tlie making o£ a 
torch is tyheieiio a satyr, ignorant as jet ef 

the proport^iik^Jr*^t^?^*td|Jresented as in danger of singeing his 
beard bj etnJblAolto stv ^ Bn^-sf we examine the authorities^ we 
shall not iindNb^ b ^ ull juMifiecl in identifying the 

TTi/ofo^os wi?AIlthe*igy^M ^ f> ’ Tip names are both mention^ by 
rlifiercnf'authoFS^^U o^ren^ l^agmlhits quoted from them^of 
which thb^p which are referred the ^v^Kasuf have a decidedly 
satyric complexion, which cannot be said of anything that wc 
know of the Btrt, says Dindorf, * rtvpKaeof parum 

aptum Prometheo itonxep: ajitissimum ^vpipopos^ What ? was 
there nothing in connexion with Prometheus of the ||||turc of a 
wvq^ocid ? * Have we never heard of a Feast of Lamps, a torch- 
race in honout of Prometheus, as god of fii e and the arts there¬ 
with connected, in conjunction with Hephaestus and Athena ?f 
This name is assuredly not at variance with the worship of Pro¬ 
metheus—not with the old Aiiii: national religion—not, finally, 
with the fragment which describes the making of an oakum torch. 
But it is wholly at variance with the other name:—for the 7 rvp<p6pos 
6sas-, Tiray Ylpofjtjndeus^yvas and could be none else than the Giver 
of Fire; and little as we know of'this play, Uie fragment whffch 
Gellius quotes, with the remark that it was almost word for word 
the same with a passage in the Ino of Euripi<les, may therefore 
fairly be presumed to be tragic (Fragm. 174). To the same play 
wc may probably refer Fragm^t 3G2, which alludes to Pandora. 
But it is at least questionable whether Fragment 289, which ex¬ 
presses some one’s dread of dying a silly night-moth’s death, 
should not rather connected witfi Fragment 176, as belonging 
to the 7 n/qK!xevs. 

Enougli has been said to disprove the supposed identity be¬ 
tween the two. And if there ever was a ca^ in which it was 
justifiable to assume positively the existence of a^onnected trilogy, 
where only one play is extant, it is this—where the tliree names. 


* Cf. Eur, fecen., v. 1141. ' ' 

41^ " - . .......i.. 

Sophocles wrote a tragedy;* called NftOplius of wl* u plot ww, that 

Nauplius^ dudng the storm which the Greeks encountered osi "he Khiihem coast 
Kaboea, revSnged ike death of his son Pahunedes by 4^hhnff os sigtiolB to draw 

their vessels on tho headland of Capbareus. Sew * A 9 ftm..d 6 d,— 

, . I— . 1 ...^ Clartnn 

Xiuroen nefandS vertice e suinnM>Weren^ 

In saxa duzit perfidft elossem/oce/ 
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The Orestea of ^schylus. 

The Fire-bringer, The Bounds and The Freed, combine to the 
whole tale of the Titan’s fortunes, as we have them narrated in 
the mythological writers. The names themselves are sufficient 
to show (as soon as we have rid ourselves of the fancy that The 
Fire-bringer was a satyric play) that they form a harmonious whole; 
the theme of the first being the theft of fire by Prometheus; 
that of the second the living death to wh^ch l^e was doomed ; and 
the third representing his reconciliation with Zeus^ and his ILbe- 
ri^tion. 

The chorus of the extant play (v. 555) say that now in his 
misfortunes they have quite another strain to sing from that which 
they once sang in honour of his nuptials with their sister Hesione. 
This seeing to make it certain that the same ocean nymphs formed 
the chorus in the first and second jilays, and that the first con- 
tAtned—and, if so, probably ended with—his marriage to Hesion6. 
And again, the whole plot of the extant play implies that the 
noble theft of fire was the subject of the foregoing one. Indeed, 
under any other supposition we shall be at a loss to explain the 
slight way in which this is mentioned, and assumed as known, in 
the second play. The gift of fire was emphatically the merit (or 
demerit) of Prometheus; by the ancients all the arts are traced 
to the possession of this ^vp ; yet there is not much 

stress laid upon it, and very little description given of it. All this 
points to a former play, in wliicli the subject had !iceu more ela¬ 
borately treated and prominently set forth—whereas less notice, 
it may be, had been taken of the other secondary gifts which are 
detailed along with that .of fire in the Prometheus Bound. 

We will now conclude with a brief analysis of the argument 
for the trilogy, which Welcker has drawn out from these and 
other data, in the work called * The Trilogy Prometheua,'' named 
fifth at the head of this article; of course without pledging our¬ 
selves to all his details (some of which he has indeed since re¬ 
canted), but certainly considering it an able, and, in its most im¬ 
portant features, a highly probable piece of constructive criticism. 

T’he first play, according to this theory, opens at the. very forge 
of Hephaestus, the Lemnian volcano Moschylus; from wliorico 
Prometheus steals the spark, and afterwards parleys \^th the fire- 
^god on the tyranny of Zeus, the state of the human race, the arts 
in esse anil in 'posse, and, in short, things in general; w^ile 

‘ the smith stands with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron does on the anvil cool. 

Swallowing’ 

the speculations of the crafty Titan; who, after having thus gained 
his object, returnssolemnise his nuptials; and with this pageant 
^ tbe first play, Prometheus the Fire-Bringer, concludes—so as to 

form 
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form the h%hest contrast with his position at the opening of the 
second, or Prometheus Bovnd. 

I f we are persuaded to believe that this second refers us back to 
such a first pla^ as has been sketched out, it carries us forward with 
far more certaintj to the third, Prometkeui Freed. The coming 
events have so thrown their shadows before that there is no mis¬ 
taking them. Prometheus has registered his vow to keep the 
fateful secret of which he is the depository, until he is set at liberty. 
Again, the introduction of lo has elicited the prophecy (v. 871), 
that one of her descendants shall release him. We are to sup¬ 
pose, then, that after a long series of years (thirty thousand, 
according to Schol. Prom. V., v. 94), Prometheus ^ brought 
back from Tartarus, with the eagle preying on his Jivw. Tima 
and suffeting have now bowed the Titan’s heart: while his con¬ 
stancy has wearied out the inveteracy of his tormentor. All, thtfk'e- 
fore, is ripe for a compromise. Hercules appears to shoot thfe 
eagle. The Titans are present in full chorus to console their 
brother. Prometheus and Hercules hold high converse, during 
which the wanderings and labours of the hero (as those of lo irt 
the extant plAy) are prophesied. Chiron, who, though immprtal, 
had been incurably w^ounded by one of the poisoned arrows of 
Hercules, offers to satisfy Destiny by surrendering his helpless 
eternity of suffering, and becoming the substitute of Prometheus 
in the nether world, Zeus sets Prometheus at liberty, on the con¬ 
dition (for he, loo, had sworn an oath) that he always wears, as 
nominal bonds and symbols of captivity, a wreath of the agnus 
eastnst* and an iron ring made from the metal of his fetters. The 
secret is then revealed, that a son more mighty than his father is to 
be born of Thetis, whom Zeus is at that time wooing. On this 
she is condemned to marry Peleus j and at their nuptial feast, 
w^here all the gods are present, Prometheus sits, the reconciled 
friend and honoured guest of Zeus, 

‘ Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia pcenoe, 

Quam quondam, silici restrictus membra catend., 

Persolvit, pendens e verticibus prseruptis.’t 


* .^^Ischyl. Fragm. 219,— 

as must be i-Sad for xiy 60 f according to the certain correotioti of He^rue: corapara Fragm. 
100, and AtheiiGeus, pp. 671, seq. 

f Catullus, Epithalamiutn Pelei et Thetidos (Ixir. 290). 
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Art. III. —Coltness Collections^ M.DC.VIJI .— 
M.jDCCC.XL. ; Printed for the Maitland Club, Edinburgh. 
4to. 1842. pp. 437. 

example of the Bannatjnc Club, mstituted at Edinburgh 
in 1823 for the printing of MSS. illustrative of Scottish 
history and antiquities, was followed speedily by some gentle¬ 
men of Glasgow and the neighbourmg counties, who formed 
the Maitland Club On an exactly simuar scale of expense, but 
undertook especially the preservation of documents connected 
with their own part of the country. The two clubs print their 
books in the same shape—handsome quartos; and they have 
from the beginhing acted on the principle of submitting to each 
other a specimen of every work about to be sent to the press, and 
allowing additional copies to be thrown off for the members of 
the sister association, if these desire to have them. Each club has 
now put forth several scor«*s of volumes; and though we arc far 
from thinking that all the MSS. patronised by either deserved to 
be printed at length, or even in abridgment, there is no doubt that 
out of their two collections a highly curious library of Scottish 
antiquarian miscellanies may already be arranged on the shelves 
of any judicious subscriber. Their influence was soon felt on 
this side of the Tweed; and both here in London, and in several 
of the English counties, institutions of much the same character 
have met with ready support. As far as we know, the Southern 
clubs of recent origin affect less of luxury in the style of their im¬ 
prints. The Camden^ for example, produces quartos of much 
smaller size, and gives more matter (and good matter too) at a far 
less annual cost. And the Grainger, whose peculiar object is the 
engraving of historical and family portraits (with brief biographical 
accompaniments), deserves to be more particularly recommended 
for the extreme moderation of its demands on the purses of its 
members. We are of opinion that the Scotch clubs ought to 
have adopted from the first the plan of a double series of books— 
presenting works of general importance in one form, and things 
of inferior or more limited interest in another. By and bye, if 
they continue to go on and prosper, the accumulation of these bulky 
quartos will become alarming, even in a good-sized country house. 

It istto be observed, that, though the annual subscription even 
for tb^e Scotch clubs is not heavy, they seem to expect that 
every member shall sooner or later print some one book at'bis own 
expense, and present it to the Society. The slenderest volume 
thus given in ejther of these collections could not have been 
printed for less than 50^. The majority must have cost 100/. 
each at the least; and not a few have been produced at a’-mucU 

higher 
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higher expense. The Duke of Buccleuch, for example, pre¬ 
sented, as his contribution to the Bannatyne, the large and va¬ 
luable Chartulary of Melrose, at a cost of more than a thousand 
guineas to himself; and the Earl of Glasgow, not contented with 
printing the Chartulary of Paisley at about the same rate for i\x€ 
Maitland, is at this moment conducting through the press the 
MSS. Analecta of Wodrovv (the ecclesiastical historian) in a 
series of four or five qi^tos, the aggregate expenses of which 
cannot come short of another 1000/. It is no wonder that such 
munificence should be imitated, according to private gentlemen’s 
more moderate resources; and if the result is that among these 
already numerous volumes we find a considerable proportion to 
consist of documents which neither club might have been likely 
to print as a club, but which were recommended to individual 
care by feelings of family pride or tenderness, we are not among 
those who complain of that result. 

The ‘ Coltness Collections ’ form a volume of the class now 
alluded to. It is edited by Mr, Dennieston, of Dennieston, a 
gentleman connected by marriage with the family of Stewart of 
Coltness, in Lanarkshire, now extinct in the male line. 

The contents are miscellaneous enough, as may be guessed 
from the dates on the title-page; but taken together they seem to 
us to form a singularly curious specimen of family history. In¬ 
deed we doubt if there be a book of the kind that throws more 
light on the details of Scottish life in past times—we should 
hardly except the ^ Memorie of the Somervilles ’--—and we know 
of none by half so striking for its illustration of the changes that 
have taken place in the economical and social condition of Scot¬ 
land since the period of the Union. 

The first article in the miscellany is a fragment of a regular 
‘ Genealogy’ of this branch of the Stewarts, drawn up by- a 
Sir Archibald Stmvart, who died in 1773 at the age of ninety, 
and appears to have had for materials a vast variety of ancient 
family papers, among others a detailed ' Narrative ’ penned 
by an ancestor who died in 1608—of which ' Narrative’ the 
original MS. has not been discovered. Mr. Dennieston gives 
only the later chapters of Sir Archibald’s genealogical per¬ 
formance ; alleging for the omission^ of the earlier part a reasem 
which we humbly think ought not to have had much weight 
at this time of day—namely, that the ' Narrative * from which 
Sir Archibald drew with unquestioning faith,, had sundry state¬ 
ments as to the primeval splendour of .the tree, w'hich would npt 
bear the cross-examining of modern peerage-ljwyers. We. veh- 
ture to say that, however slow to admit any statements from such a 
source as evidences of fact in the tracing of a remote ped%ree, 

• every 
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every iptolHgent peerege-laivyer wcmld have been delighted to 
h^vo M tnwh out could have been afforded from either Sir Archi- 
bald’)| ,or hia great-grandfather’s papers-^and would have studied 
such relics, however abounding in dreamy flatteries, without the 
least ^ispoftikioiS: to judge harshly of the penman. Men of the 
calibre of Mr. lUddell, or Sir F, Palgrave, or Sir Harris Nicolas, 
have not dimpied their eyes over 

* . •.. all such reading as was never read/ 

without learning to smile gently and charitably upon the un¬ 
conscious exj^gerations and romantic embellishments of such 
worthy persons as were here in question. They know that the 
seemingly wildest stories found in such repositories had grown 
into shape by slow degrees among good, simple, sequestered 
people, whose historical and geographical attainments were scanty, 
and full of all manner of confusiop; who had not the least idea of 
applying critical acumen to any subject with which no immediate 
issue as to pounds, shillings, and pence was connected; who were 
probably shrewd and practical enough as to the narrow path of 
their direct personal interests in the world—but knew too little 
of anything besides that to be able to keep reason and imagination 
each to its proper working—for whom all beyond their own 
hard beat was an intellectual desert, the natural soil of the mirage^ 
Moreover, it is not now the fashionable canon that, because a tra¬ 
dition contains in it some palpable absurdity, it cannot contain 
anything worthy of attention even as to matter of fact. However 
dates and names may bo perplexed and transmuted, there is very 
often reality in the outline of the transactions; and finally, even 
when the transaction can be proved to be quite fabulous, we must 
remember that the story was believed; wherefore the circum¬ 
stances of it must be framed upon actual manners, and the ima¬ 
ginary motives and impulses such as found a ready response 
among existing men. As our philosophical poet says of the 
Roman legends dissipated in the laboratory of Niebuhr:— 


‘ Complacent fictions were they; yet the same 
Involved a history of no doubtful sense. 

History that proves by inward evidence 
From what a precious source of truth it came. 
Ne*er could the boldest eulogist have dared 
Such deeds to paint, such characters to frame. 
But for coeval sympathy prepared 
To greet with instint faith their loftiest claim/ • 


It seems to us extremely doubtful whether the ' Memorie of 
the Somervilles’ bculd bear close sifting as to many of its " facts,’ 

.V.l' ^____ 


^ WoriUworiJ;*« ofBarly aud Lafee Yea»/ 1842. p, 118. 

but 
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but Its details of manners are hardly on that account less valuable 
than Pitscottie’s. We are sorry, therefore, that the present editor 
shrunk from printing this family story entire as he found it. 
The chapters omitted belong, however, to the Stewarts of Aler-^ 
ton (or Alanton) before the knightly branch of Coltness sprung 
from their tree; and of that branch we have here a sufficiently 
full account. 

Before we come to it we must give a single extract as to the 
parent stem. The genealogist, treating of Sir Walter Stewart 
of Alertoun, the elder brother of the first laird of Coltness, men¬ 
tions that he had a fifth son, who ‘ in his younger years was called 
the Captain of Alerlouny from tliis incident,’ viz:— 

‘ Oliver Cromwell, Captain-General of the English sectarian army, 
after taking Edinburgh Castle, was making a progress through the west 
of Scotland, and came down towards the river Clyde, near Lanrick, and 
was on his march hack against King Chajles lids army, then with the 
King at Stirling ; and, being informed of a near way through Aughter- 
muir, came with some general officers to reconaiter, and had a guide 
along. Sir Walter, being a royallist and covenanter, had absconded.. 
As he passed, he called in at Alertoun for a further guide, but no men 
were to be found, save one valetudinary gentleman, Sir Walter’s som 
He found the road not practicable for carriages, and upon his returne hft 
called in at Sir Walter’s liouse. There was none to entertain them but 
the lady and children, and her sickly son. The good woman was as 
much for the King and Royall family as her husband, yet offered the 
generall the civilities of her house, and a glace of canary was presented. 
Tile gencrall observed the formes of these times (I have it from good 
authority), and he asked a blessing in a long pathetick grace before the 
cupe went round; he drunk liis good wishes for the family, and a4ted 
for Sir Walter, and was pleased to say his mother was a Stewart’s- 
daughter, and he had a relation to the name. All passed easy, and our 
James, being a lad of ten years, came so near as to bundle the hilt of 
one of the swords, upon which Oliver strocked his head, saying, “You 
are my little captain and this was all the commission our Captain of 
Alertoun ever had. The general called for some of his own wines for 
himself and other officers, and would have the lady try his wine, and was 
so humain, when he saw the young gentleman maiger and indisposed, he 
said, changing the climate might do good, and the south of France, 
Montpellier, was the place. Amidst all this humanity and politeness, 
he omitted not in person to returne thanks to God in a pointed grace 
after his repast, and after this hasted on his returne to joyn the army. 
The lady had been a strenuous royalist, and her [eldest] son a captain 
in command at Dunbar; yet, upon this interview with the generall, she 
abaited much of her zeall. She said she wus sure Cromwell was one 
who feared God, and had that fear in him, and tlfe true interest of reli* 
glon at heart. A story of this kind is no idle digression; it- haa sottte 
small connection with the family concerns, and shows some little of the 
genious of these distracted times. Our James, the captain, grew up a 

^ sagatious^ 
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sagadoufl, {ftTHdentf^^country g^tlemaii) not of much acquired polishing. * 

-*pp. 9, lO. . 

Ttere la also a slcetcli of another of old Alcrtoun’s sons which 
we mui^t^uote fo# the quee^ insight it^afTords:— 

* Rohert, the youngest, was of a strange*mixture of mind, had fre- 
qheti^y a diabolick amania, would for days curse and blaspheme, and 
have returns of deep remorse and prayer, and then seemed to incline to 
what was best. ' He had intelligence of all that passed in the country, 
and was naturally aatirick to every one he stumbled on, saying bitter 
-tilings, and was excessively pleased with his own sai'casms. He scarce 
spoke intelligibly but to such as were acquent with his dialect. He was 
a great frequenter of Kno’ipsyde * preachings^ (so he called field con¬ 
venticles,) and was'much disgusted at his mother’s brother for accepting 
a bishoprick; and when the Bishop of Galloway was praying in Aler- 
ton’s family, that God would heal the rents and divisions in the church, 
Robert called out thrise in the tyme of prayer audibly, “ Wayt th’self, 
auntie’s Bille,t the Bish’p!”, He meant all the episcopall clargie by 
the Bishop, and it went into a proverb when any one did wrong, con- 
trair to light and knowledge. He lived till after King William’s death, 
and was a strong Revolution man, and upon Queen Anne’s accession 
grumbled much. His course expression was—“ Hussy King! no God’s 
will a Hussy King!” and mocked extremely at it. He had a sagatious 
wi8i6. face and look, but had ane universal! palsy. His sinows shrunk, 
and his.body gradualy contracted; and when I first saw him, about 
fifty^ he walked with staffs ; in his older age he lost the use of 
his limbs, and carrycd himself about by the strength of his armcs. I 
give his character more fully, because it affected me much to see the 
various schemes pass in his mind, and there was somewhat more sin¬ 
gular in the. clouds, and the sercn inter vails in his temper, than in any 
huiffan creature ever I knew; and if ever there was in our time what 
we call a possession by devils, there was at times a legion in this man. 
He expressed himself sensible thereof at times, and said the devill was 
running away with his heart, when the fitt seased him, and in his peni- 
tancy charged all these blasphemies to the evil feind. At times he was 
in a high flow of spirits' and in his mirth had much the air of his cusin- 
german, the great and wise Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate; and 
David Earle of Glasgow, his nephew, had much of his look and likeness. 
He was a great smoker of tobacco, and in his frensies would promise to 
smoke a pipe at the devil’s fyersyde, and seemed to converse with him 
under kind epithets; but of this more than enough.’—pp. 11, 12. 

But it is time to take up the chapter in which the author in¬ 
troduces directly the founder of his own branch, James Stewart; 
and here he gives many particulars which the student of old 
ihanUers and habits will consider curious and instructive. James, 
he says> ' was a pred^ising genious, and soon put to his appren- 
ticojliip with a mofchant in Edinburgh/ whose favour he gained 


by 


f Knoll-«ide. 


f ** Blame thyself, aunt's brother, the Bishop*’' 
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by steady attention and ' a tviiining t^eliaviour/ Wh^ bis time 
was up hB established himself * iti the marchant-factor and ,b^ker 
way;' and had he * only*1iiinded the private affairs in his em¬ 
ployment, and not by little and little been dragged into high 
spheres of politicks in Church and State,' his descendant doubts 
not that he must have become 

* immensely rich. • • . But his genecons principles did not incline to 
graspe at’welth, but rather to be useful, benevolent, and beneficent. 
The patriarchal charactcristick has alwUe much of the benevolent 
patriot or hero hi it, and Providence has for ordinary distinguished by 
some eminence of genious such as are to be, as it were, the root of 
nations, or more eminent families, and even small families have this in 
pToportioun. /n olio ei ne^otio probuH. Thus probity and benevolence 
were the shining characteristicks of Sir James, the first of CuUness : in 
these he excelled, and was a true Christian heroe. 

* Entering into the marriage fiftate was earely Sir James his cair. 
Wedlock is a more solemn concerning caise than most men imagine; 
the contexture of all economical! blessings arises out of a wise choise. 
Here our young banker did not sett himself to court what is called 
a fortune, nor a distinguished beauty; a helpe-mate for him was his 
devout wish, a compainion he might be assured of, in good or bad 
condition. And such was Anna Hope, daughter of Hendry Hbpe, 
and Katherine Galbreath, a daughter of Galbreath of Kilcroich; and 
Katherine’s mother was a daughter of Provost Little. The Hopes 
arc of French extraction, from Picardy: it is said they were originally 
Houblon, and had their name from the plant, and not from esperance^ 
the virtue in the mind. The first that came over was a domestick of 
Magdelene of France, Queen to King James V., and of him are, de¬ 
scended all the eminent families of Hopes. This John Hope sett 
as marchant of Edinburgh, and his son, by Bessie or Elisabeth Cunl- 
ining, is marked as a member of our first Protestant Generali Assemblie, 
antio 1560. This gentleman, in way of his business, went to France 
to purchase velvets, silk, gold and silver laces, &c., and at Paris mar¬ 
ried one Jagish or Jacoline de Tot, and of this marriage was Hendry 
Hoj)e, father to Anna: though this Hendry, the elder brother, had no 
sons, yet his younger brother, Lord Advocate Sir Thomas Hope's family 
spread in many beautifull male branches. This is our family tradition 
of the Hopes, however fictitious genealogies may be invented to flatter 
a noble overgrown rich family, as is now Earl Hopton's. 

‘ Thus was Anna Hope descended from creditable, substantial! burgar 
families: it was not her being niece to Thomas Hope was the motive 
induced the marriage, but her intrinsick virtue, with her prudence to 
conduct a family, and their loves were mutual! and reciprocal!., A 
trifling story may illustrate this, and that plain downright ingenui^ of 
these times. I have heard that James Stewart, when exercising 
agility near where Heriot's Hospitle was then building, and in jumping 
across a draw well, now the covert w'ell in the middle of th§. square, 
(his mistress was by accident walking at some little distance,) in this 

youthfull 
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youth full froHcki his hat struck on the pully of the well and dropt into 
the pitt; escaped, as wtut said, a great danger, and Anna, j^aring of 
this accide.nt, in surprise fainted away. They made some innocent 
mirth after, and she was by this discovered to be James Stewart’s sweet¬ 
heart ; by this name a mistress was then called. 

^ At this time he was one-and-tweuty, and she about a year younger. 
They were wedded in about a year after, and his mother’s brother, 
James first Lord Carmichel, the Lprd Treaaurour-dcpute, on his part, 
and Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate, for her, takes burthen on him for 
the conditions on his niece’s parte, for Anna’s father was now sometime 
dead. It were needless to nartate articles and conditions in this contract; 
—it is not the largest provisions at first outsett that make the happiest 
marriages or the ridiest testaments. Both were in the merchant way,, 
he in the merchant-factot and exchange business, and she following a 
branch of her father’s traffick in tlie retealing shop trade, which she 
prosecute thereafter to good account, and had her distinct branch of 
DusineBs in accurate account and metihod, for she purchased these shops 
in Luckenbooths that had been in her father’s, grandfather’s, and 
great-grandfather’s possession as tennants, and a chamber over them; 
and she left at death to her husband and family 36,000 merks, thus 
acquired by her industry, enduring the sixteen or eighteen years the 
marriage subsisted. She made few demands for family expenses, but 
answeited most of these from her profites in her own way. ‘‘ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, (as in the Hebrews,) and gott riches, 
but thou excellest all.” 

^The offspring of such perfect love and industry must needs lescmble 
their parents, and have a hap 2 >y lurne. She brought her Imsband seven 
sons and one daughter, youngest child of all. She was not of those that 
choose to lett out their infant children toliyrlings. Her children sucked 
genuine food from her tender breasts, and so may be said to have 
iiAbibed their virtues from a loving mother’s heart. This she could 
undergoe anmngall her other toyls, and she neglected no duty of a most 
affectionate mother during their most tender years. When her husband 
from affection pressed her upon these points, she said alwisc she should 
never think her child wholly her own, when another discharged the 
most paW of the mother’s duty, and by wrong nourishment to her tender 
babe might induce wrong habits or noxious diseases, or w'ords to this 
purpose; and she added, “ I have often seen children take more a strain 
. of their nurse than from either parent.” Thus was Sir James happy in 
a nursing mother to a numerous family, for six children survived her, 
and c^icne to man’s estate.’ 

^ pjir reader be acquainted with Mr. R. Chambers’s ‘ Traditions 
oft\]^tQburgb* (1825)—or imleed with the later notes to the 
WftV^idey' Novels, he will not be surprised with the familiar inter- 
iWCture of social orders and employments, now and long since 
separated, which this extract sets before us. Until the 
Stotch had free admission to the English colonics, their gentry, 
ayen their oobility, considered it as. no derogation to breed 
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younger sons for the industry of the shop ; and vfaile th» udves 
and dai^^ters of tradesmen^ of every description, took a piriitcipai 
part, as a matter of course, in the business by which the family 
subsisted, unmarried and widowed gentlewomen, when scantily 
provided for in worldly goods, appear very often to have pfe-» 
ferred establishing themselves as mercers, milliners, or the like, 
to encroaching on the resources of a father or. elder brother, 
who had probably enough to do to support the dignity of his 
ancient' Tower-house ' on the edge of the Moorland- It may hg 
seriously doubted whether the modern changes, in some of these 
matters, have not operated unfortunately on the substantial hap-* 
pincss of the men, and still more so of the women.—But to pro¬ 
ceed with the history:— 

*If the wife had any fault, it was in being too anxious, either when 
she imagined her husband in any danger, or upon his necessary absences 
abroad. No occasion of writing was to be omitted, else it was next to 
death, and with her even writing in ordinary course was not sufficient to 
satisfy that affection, which could figure from love's diffidency a thousand 
disasters. Soon after their marriage religious and politicall disputes 
ran so high, that there were frequent occasions for her first kind of 
disquiets. In such giddy times ’tis impossible one can stand neuter, 
without being obnoxious to both parties, and, where all are Imbroyled, 
men are surrounded with perils. It is easy to imagine what impressions 
distracted the mind of such an affectionate or over-fond wife; she was 
sometimes in the streets, then at the Privy-Councell door, and many 
times crying and in tears. To give one remarkable instance : her husband 
was a staunch Protestant of the Geneva forme, and thought our nationall 
covenant a barrier or out-w^ork of his religion, and some may think he 
was too much upon the punctilio in this. He gave remarkable offence 
to King Charles's Court thus. When that King in person held hi# 
Parliament in 1633 in Scotland, after his coronation, our Mr. Stewart 
was Town-commandant, or Moderator-captain, as it was then called*, 
and the City of Edinburgh’s melitia or train-bands were then the Pa^r* 
liainent’s guards. Commandant Stewart was upon duty; the King at.^ 
this time had some English and Irish popish Peers in his retenew an.d 
train; Stewart gave strict orders that none of his Majesty’s popish 
Lords or gentry should enter the Parliament-house or Tolbooth, and 
when the dispute ran high, the commandant snatched a halbert, stood 
cross the entry, and checked their insolence. He was upon this called 
before the Privy-Councell where the King was present, and with sur¬ 
prising firmness stood his ground, and was dismissed; but ane expedient 
was found; for the popish gentry gott battens of privilege, as the High 
Constable’s and Chief MarischaU's guards. However, this fixed Mr. 
Stewart high in the esteem of all or most citizens, and though it matfo. 
him obnoxious to the Court frowns, yet many of our Seotish Lords# 
underhand approved his conduct.’—ppw 15-19. * . 

In process of time James Stewart came to be a Baillie of 

^ Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh, and was knighted; and^ not to contradict the old 
adage^ that ^as soon as a Scotchman gets his head above water he 
becomes a land^ man/ Sir James turned his attention to a pro¬ 
perty then inmarket^ situated in the same parish with his 
elder brother’s hereditary lairdship. ' This Coltness is two miles 
west from Alertoun, and had a convenient little Tower-house: it 
is- a freehold of the crown, and gives a vote at elections.’' 


* After Sir James h^d znade the above purchase, he lost the most 
loving wife and careful! provident mother any family was ever blessed 
with. He bewailed the,deaith of Anna Hope sincerely and as a 
Christian husband. This considerable ttirne in his family fell out in 
anfio 1646. The marriage had subsisted sixteen or seventeen years, it 
may he said in a kind of primitive innocent state, for there were no 
broylls nor differences. She was laid in Sir James his burying-ground, 
in the higher parte of the Greyfriars* church-yard, Edinburgh, on the 
west side wall, near where the passage goes to Heriot’s Hospitle; and 
on account of the publick passage being too near this grave, Sir James, 
by act of Town Councill, had the entrie removed, and it was carryed 
about fifty yards farther south, to the place where it now is: the vestige 
of tlie old entrie is yet to be seen, on the back parte of the wall, near by 
wh^re she lyos interred. 

‘ Sir James was soon sensible what a Isos it was to want a mother 
and a mistress to his numerous family, b\it where to find anc equal! 
match w^the diflSculty. If a first marriage was a grand crisis in life, 
sure a second is to be more criticaly examined in all circumstances. 
Sir James, after many perplexing reflections, fixed his choise on a greave 
matron, a widdow of middle age, a woman of approved virtue and piety. 
. . - To this widdow lady Sir James was married in the end of the year 
1648. This contract of marriage was more'voluminous than the first, and 
great welth appears on the parte of the parties contracting.*—p. 27. 

Sir James was Provost of Edinburgh in 1649 and 1650. ‘ He 
protested against the execution of Charles I., and, presiding 
officially at that of Montrose, is stated by our genealogist to have 
treated the illustrious victim with personal courtesy and decorum, 
and rebuked the presbyterian zealots who attended on the 
scaffold for their savage rudeness. We hope this was so ; but the 
most interesting detail of the whole of that deplorable scene 
recently given by Mr. Mark Napier, from contemporary evi¬ 
dences, does not yield any confirmation of the Coltness story.* 
Sir James, however, seems to have been loyally disposed at heart, 
smd there was no doubt that he earned in consequence the bitter 


• and Tittia of Montrose. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1840. This clever and gpirited 

bookkM&lud^ia masi of original documents from the repositories of tlie noble fami- 
M^n^rosowd N^ier. >. It is greatly Buj|erior in all respects to an earlier publi- 
c^iqn N^ier oiVthe same subject. We writer's principles are those of a res^- 

of the old breed—now, l)ooplc say, nearly extinct—but the keenest enemies 
oriM will allow that he neVer drt^ the tone of a generous cavalier. ^ 
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personal enmity of Argyle. His fortune was much impaired 
through the liberality with which he advanced money for. the 
army defeated at Dunbar; but he acted as Provost several 
times under the government of Cromwell, and, being in that office 
at the restoration, was fined and imprisoned as ' stiff and preg* 
malic,’ We do not enter into the particulars of his political 
history. The genealogist admits it was lucky for him that he 
was a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle when the rash insurrection of 
Pcntland hills took place. His domestic chaplain was prominent 
among the spiritual leaders of that outbreak, and * justified ’ accord* 
ingly, ‘ M^Kell suffered both the torture and the gibbet with 
patience and resignation, and died in ane ecstasie of heavenly joy 
and assurance. His pupils, two of Sir James’s grandsons, at^ 
tended him to the place of execution at the cross of Edinburgh, 
Dec. 22, 1666. M‘Kell, before he bid fairwell to this life and 
embreaced eternity, and those mantions of glory his faith had 
apprehended, he blessed the lads, and with his blessing gave his 
bible to the eldest, afterwards Sir David Stewart, Barronet,’ 

‘ I have seen this bible, and it shows that the owner had been much 
and earnestly exercised in studying the Holy Scriptures, from his mark¬ 
ing paralell places on the margent; and had any one understood Kis 
marks and short-hand writing, no doubt these notes had been edefeing 
and interteauing. It was not thought improper to say so much of this 
excellent youth, son of Mr. Mathew M‘Kell, minister of Bothwdl, but 
trained up iu divinity and good principles in Sir James Stevyart’s family, 
and as it were under his eye, and charged with the education of Ins 
grandchildren. His untimely violent death, among many losses, was 
important to his puppils, and Sir James lamented much the loss of so 
eminent a Christian friend; and truly abstracting from Christian sym¬ 
pathy, (which in this caise cannot well admitt,) every generous mind 
suffers in his friend’s caise, and feels with him, especially where it was 
thought he underwent liarder things for his having conectiorts with 
Sir James his family,’—pp. 41, 42. 

After an imprisonment of nearly ten years, Sir James was glad 
to compound for his liberty by a heavy pecuniary sacrifice; and 
thus his history is concluded:— 

‘ Some fancifull people observe that men have certain periods of 
prosperous or adverse fortune in life, and that no man but has the first 
in some stage of his time, and if he know how to improve it, he may 
procure an easy subsistence for all his days. Others more justly re¬ 
mark, that good men have many tl^els and afflictions interspersed in 
their lott, and that these come irom a heavenly Father’s hand, to incress 
and enliven their faith and patience, and frequently more in their h»t 
stage of life, in order to wain thei^affections froms^lunary enjoyments. 
Sir James had this salutary cup in great measure in his declining years^ 
but he had peace at home, and peace iu his own minde,and speo^his last 
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^verteen yetn in & d^otiotrall ret^t, most of srhlch it is not proper to 
propale from Hi| ih wurd fbeling^^ expressed under hie hand in hia Dieriee. 

* To speak of k» -wrestUngs, and prevalency in prayer, of sensible 
returnee, and evil|l{iices of aasuranced from Heaven, were unfathomable ; 
and to mention some particulars would be decryed as enthusiasm by 
generality of professor*; but the blind can have no idea of collour, and 
^e things of the Spirit are only to be discerned by the Spirit, I am 
far from thinking Sir James pretended to have the spirit of prediction or 
prophesy; only amidst hia persecutions and sufferings, as he was full of 
good works* fkith, and charitjr^'he expressed in his Diery the many con¬ 
solations afforded hirfi W the Spirit of all grace and comfort, both as to 
his own, and the fbture Mppiness of some of his nearest descendants: 
As thw,-^“May 1618, Acts, chapter xxvii, verses 6, 23,24, last clause 
of the verse—My son Thoma and his six children.” But of this 
anough) and yet less by far than my mind is impressed with upon 

S trusing his Day-book, and the marginall notes on his familiar closet 
ible, for his prayers are before God for his children, and his children’s 
children then unboren. 

‘ To conclude: his long confinement, want of free air and exercise, 
impaired his health ; and his trouble by unjust prosecution, add to this 
the indifference of relations, and even his own brother, Sir Walter 
Stewart': all these brought a rupture upon him, but though his constitu¬ 
tion had been much impaired, by his having been thus shutt up and 
harassed, yet for some years before his death, by the equall balance of 
his minde, he came to a more serene state of health; and, amidst his 
devotions, lived quietly and resigned to the divine will, and so died 
March 31, 1681, in his own house at Edinburgh, in the 13rd year of 
his age. 

‘He had come from Cultness the October before he died, and at 
parting said, “ I know my change is at hand; God hath been with me 
more in my afflictions, and I value these last years of my life as pre¬ 
ferable to my most prosperous, and my worldly losses are all more than 
made up to myself; but when I consider your numerous and interesting 
family (looking at his son and daughter-in-law with complacency), if it 
bad not been for the iniquity of the times, and the ingratitude of friends, 
I htfd been in a condition to have provyded plentifully for all your 
children; but the Lord gives and takes, and blessed be his name. I 
have seCn both sydes of this world, and I have a well-grounded assur¬ 
ance God will provyde for you and your young ones, and though you 
ehall meet with distresses, he will not forsake my family even in outward 
respects, but my children's children shall prosper, and I have prayed 
for them. I now parte from Oultness and my native country, but am 
persiweded tny prayers shall have a returne when I am gone.” He 
prayed with them, and solemnly blessed them all. It was a melancholy 
acttie,' but he cheered up hia countenance and endevoured to comfort 
them; and his cOneloffltig advice was-—“ Fear not! remember nts last 
words before his passion, * Be of good cheer, for I have overcome the 
>iiroi4d.’ John xvi. 33. He stayed a day or two at Alertoun in his 
pasidngibr Ediubtirgh, and spoke comfortably to his son-in-law and to 
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bifi daughter; his eldest son Cultness, and Alertoua his nephew and 
son-in-law, attended him to town. At Muiryet, about two miles easte 
from Alertoun (it is k rysing ground, and draws a large prospect), there 
fie turned his horse, and looked around, ^nd said, “ Wc^tsheild, Carue- 
wath church, and Lanrick, my early home and haunts, farewell I Aler*- 
toun, Cultness, and Cambusnethan church, my later aboadsi farewell, 
ye witnesses of my best spent time and of my devotions! *Tis long 
since I bid to the vanities of the world adieu.’* 

* He died, as is aforsaid, with absolute assurance and resignation. 
The body of the burgars and inhabitants of Ediobui^h did him honour 
at his death and buriell, and said he had been the father of the city, and 
a most worthy magistrate. So he had a numerous and honourable 
funerall, and was laid in his ownburying-ground, in Greyfreirs Church- 
yeard, and in his loving wife, Anna Hope’s grave, and many sincere 
tears were dropped upon his turf at his buridl. He wa^ taken from 
the evils to come, and to his eternall rest and joy:—“ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord!” I know not by what direction, but his 
grave Avas made more than ordinary deep; perhaps some had remem- • 
bered what his grand-unkell, the great Lord Advocate Sir Thomas 
Hope, had ordered, That he should be so inhumate as not to be ex¬ 
humate.” And it may be said, Sir James was not exhumate till 1713, 
that his son. Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate, was laid in tha^rave: 

I stood with Mr. Walter Stewart, his grandson, when they were digging 
up liis grave, and wdien the grave-digger judged it ordinary deeplh, Mr, 
Walter desired he should go deeper, and a foot and aue half or two 
foot brought up the bones, and scull with fresh gray hairs upon it; 
Mr. Walter remembered his grandfather’s buriell, and said it was his 
remains, and we caused make a hole in the bottom of this grave, and 
decently depositate the skull and bones, and covered all up, that they 
might not be loosly scatered about the grave’s mouth; and this last duty 
f judge due to the relicts of so venerable a sanct.’—pp. 42-45. 

This worthy man, notwithstanding his fines and losses, left a 
fair estate behind him. We do not see that the territories around 
Coltness were extended, although they wore by degrees mucli 
improved, by his successors during the last century; and, when 
sold a few years ago, they fetched upwards of 200,000/. 

The eldest son of the founder. Sir Thomas Stewart, married 
early, and devoted himself entirely to a country life. His de¬ 
scendant’s description of his buildings and beautifyings may be 
amusing to many of our readers—for many of them) we are Bute, 
have been acquainted with the elegant hospitalities of the Coltnesss 
of recent times :—- 

‘He sett himself to planting and inclosing, and so to embellishe the 
place. But as the old mansion-house was straitening, and their family 
likely to incrcss, he thought of adding to the old tou^ (which consii^' 
only of a vault and two rooms, one above the other, with a smcdl toofti 
on top of the turnpike stair, and a garret) a large addition on south f^e 
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the »taiix;aia;, 0 f,^^ ;pellet» oie^'^room or low parlor, a large 

ball ot dynu^rTom^ bedr^ai^be^ and closet over these, 

and above that^ two bed-cbambers with dloaets, Ihnd yet higher in, a 
fourth story, two^nished <bo£ rooms. And thus h^* made ane* addition 
of ubittdien, six fyer-urocwns with closets; and the yanllf in the old* tower 
ifaa tUTCted to a convenient usefull celler, with* a pdrti^n iot outer and 
iim^r repositaricfs. The officc-hoOses of bake-house, tir^rhous^, gdtner- 
I0oni, and men servant’s bed-chamber, wdre on tha nortli of a paved 
ecFurt; and a high^ flrent wall toward the east, ^ch^ entry or 

porch, inclosed all, Withoutethis arched gaite.waa anq^ivi larger court; 
with stabella on the south syde for the family and sirangess’ horses, and 
a trained-ug thomo withNk tonfo in it. ^Opposite^to stables north 
from the mansion*‘hou 8 e, with atie entery from the St^all paved inner 
court, was a lai^ coal-fold, and through it back eptrie to a good 
spring draW«welT, as also leading to the bycr, sheep-house, barn, and 
hen-house i alt which made a court, to the north of the other court, aiKl 
separate froi||Q it with a stone wall, and on the cast parte of this court 
was a large apace for a dunghill. The gardens were to the south of the 
house, much improven and inlarged, and the nursery-garden was a 
small square inclosure to the west of the house. The slope of the 
4 l||rcnmds to the west made the south garden, next theJiouse, fall into 
# 08 B tarresses. The tarras fronting the south of the house Was a 
square part^tre, or flour-garden, and the easier and wester, or the higher 
,and lower plots of ground, were for cherry and nut gardens, and walnut 
and chestnut trees were planted upon the head of the upper bank, 
towards the parterre, and the slope bank on the east syde the j>artcrrc 
waa a strawl^rry bord^. 

‘ Th^fse three tarrases had a high stone wall on the soutli, for ripening 
and improving finer fruits, and to the south of this wall was a good 
orchard and kttcheu garden, with broad grass walks, all inclosed with a 
good thorn hedge; and without this a ditch and dry fence, inclosing 
Beverall rows of timber trees for sheller; to the west of the house, and 
beyond the square nursery garden, was a large square timber-tree park; 
birches towards the house, and on the other three sydea rowes of ash 
and plain, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. To the north 
of the bani court, and north from the house, was a grass inclosure of 
four akers, with a fish-pond in the corner for pikes and perches. All 
was inclosM with a strong wall and hedge-rowes of trees: so the wholl 
of thiA policy might consist of ane oblong square, of seven or eight akers 
of ground, and the house near midle of the square, and the longer syde 
of the square fronted to the south : the ordinary enterics to the house 
were from east and west, but the main access from the eastc. 

* tt waa found still a convenient nursery was wanted for ane interesting 
yoanR family, and a lower addition was made to the cast end of the new 
mildmgeh ^ lun paralell with the south syde of the high house 
towarii^thq gardens. The low room was for a woman-house, and the 
Ujppei snd both nursery and woman-house had 

^passa^ to the ^reat house, by proper doors, and a timber trap-stair 
’' ’ a Communication betwixt the nursery and woman-house. In short, 

after 
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^ after al^was finished, the fabric wap wholly irregiftttr as to'ihe otttsyde 
appernnce, and both houses and policy' were more contrived for dottVc- 
niency and hospitality than for beauty or i^egUlar proportionand ao 
was the buQioui: of l^se times, that, if there was lodging, warmenaae, 
and plenty withink doors, a regular front or uniform roof were little 
thought off. 

^Tiiere in QoUness wod, below the house, a well of some viitue, 
dedicate tp St. Wilfred, and called by tlie corruption Windie well; in 
- superstitious ofila^tions were tyed to^the busHes with scaarlet thteed, 
in memory pf St. Winifred. 

“ Nesefo quh nataje solum iSfoloedine^conetos 
Ducit, nec immemorem quern siait esse sui.’’ 

‘ I have insisted more largely upon a place where every tree, thicket, 

, or bush were my familiars, and where I spent the greener and gayer 

years of life, whdi I sat easy and sweet, voyd of caires and anxiety, 

under these lovely shades, and on the bankes, and in the clefts of the 

rocks by the murmuring streams. There is a charme in one’s early 

haunts.’—pp. 55 58. 

* 

This planter and builder was, like his father, a zealous Pres¬ 
byterian, and though he was himself at Edinburgh when the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge was fought, he fell into tribulation, was sharply 
handled by the crown lawyers, and ultimately forced to fly into 
Holland, and his estate forfeited. The genealogist states that 
the only grounds of suspicion were that a party of the insurgents 
had come to Collness House the evening before the fight, and car¬ 
ried away * two cold rested turkeys,’ with one recruit, the gardener. 
However, the laird continued in exile and in extreme povejity 
until 1096, when he received liberty to return home, with a small 
]ioiision from the crown, through the goofi offices of William 
Penn, who had made acquaintance with him at the Hague, and 
used to call him ‘ Gospel Coltness.’ A younger brother, James 
Stewart, rose early to eminence at the bar; but, being openly 
of the ultra-covenanting party, had found it necessary to escape 
to Holland somewhat earlier. This gentleman, however^ appears 
to have ha<l a rather more elastic conscience; for he mMe his 
peace much sooner with the court of James II., and was Under 
Secretary of State at Edinburgh when ^ Gospel Coltness * re¬ 
appeared there. ^ Here,’ says the historian, ^wos the faUinfr 
fmtv pa9, the disjointing of a great and good man; but after the 
Revolution Mr. Stewj^rt acted with so much integrity and wisdom 
and such moderation as a great and useful LoM Advocate, that he 
more than doubly atoned for all, both to his country and to the 
church.’ He was Lord Advocate from 1693jill near his diaeth 
in 1713; and was undoubtedly a man of large and vigbrdus 
talents, and a dexterous and successful manager of jiolitical p^- 
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ties in most difficult times-. ^ "It is set down here (p. 368) that 

* 1500 letters pf invitation were issued for his funeral.’ He 
appears to in Ha advanced life, preserveil all the outward 
marks of the fe^ilj sanctity —inter alia —having for dinner on 

only ‘ a bit of cold meat or an egg.’ Both himself and, 
by 1^ interest^ his elder hrbther were created baronets, and, 
tto ^Gospel’ lord’s line failing in the j^erson of ^ir Archibald, 
our genealogist, these honours vt ere ultimately united in the de¬ 
scendants of the lawyer. ^ 

We may afford row M sketch of two of the younger 
branches of thatgenerraon. Gospel Coltness’s sister Anna 

* was married to Jtilin flobesoii, Dean of Gild of Edinburgh and brewer : 
she lived in great felicity, and had many children, but after her death 
'th^ir family wm rouened by that remarkable fyer and burning in the 

Parliament C)(»8, anno 1^00. There all Baillic Thomas Robeson’s 
welth had been laid out in sumptuous houses, and from these buildings 
he is designed, in his vain-glorious monument yet standing in Grey- 
freirs church, urbis Edinm ornator, non vonditor; yet in one night 
and a day all was consumed, and his family rouened, and this John 
Robeson, among his other children, brought to poverty. This burning 
was by the populace called a remarkable judgment, because Baillio 
Robeson, in his office as youngest magistrate, it fell to Ins share to 
attend the execution of the sentence of the Restoration Parliament, in 


ignominiously burning the national! Covenants, at the publick cross of 
^Edinburgh, by the hand of the common executioner; audit was re¬ 
marked tliat this man’s high sumptuous tenements were burnt, and none 
els©, ,and the fyer stoped at the place of execution. Men are ready 
from events to read judgements as they affect, and find out judgements 
for their neighbours* faults, but never remark judicial strokes for their 
own or their friends* sins and transgressions, yet some judicious folks 
thought there was something singular in this stroke upon his family; 
and upon this his son Hendry, who was ane advocate, and lost his patu- 
mouey of 3000 Ub., studied divinity, and was minister of the gospel at 
Oldhamstocka, in East Lothian, To conclude the digression, this was 
perhaps the neatest conflagration could liave happened in any city, by 
the vast hi^t of houses, for the highest pinicle was called Babylon, 
boiog^ backward flflen storeys high from the foundation, and all was ane 
immense heap of combustable matter ujiou a small foundation, and 
made a prodi^ous blaze. The Dean of Guild by his losses was much 
impoveti^bed, anc^jjiras made one of the captains of the city guard.’— 
3^, 48# 49. 


'Thd building© which replaced Baillie Rubison’s were as lofty 
they al5o perished in a mass by a similar conflogra- 
^ir^ciW English traveller, quoted in the Cen- 





d him chavactarized by a high living authority as Mhe Hrsi Lawyer and 
in Scotland.*—^Riddeirs Peerage and Consxetorial LaWy vol. i. p. 272. 
h, 1S42.) 
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sura Literaria^ ^^ hoxmeti of the Seotebr itre likli unto tltem- 
selves, high wd dirty/ «. ^ 

A younger son of the old Provosl* was a prosperous wirwt- 
merchant. ' * * 

* riarry was .a full-bodied, genteel man,—of complexion black, of aUe 
open, countenance, his eyes full and lively, of ane easy benign geyety in 
his address, which showed he was formed for active life. He sett^ut 
early in bdsiness, and settled soon in a marriage slate, and had two 
sons by a daughter of Bennet of Qrubet, He used in railery to call 
her his popiiday: trifling incidents ^sometimes show the humor of the 
man. The occasion was this:—Miss Bent^ had deceived the world 
in her complexion, and, by shades of borrowed hair and black lead 
combs, concealed her red locks. Some weeks after marriage, the hus¬ 
band catched her at her toillet, and with surprise said, “ Effie, good 
heavens, are you so ?” “ Ho, Harry! have you never seen the hook 

till now? you’rd as dead as a fish.” He had with his companions so 
oilen declared against red hair, they would have put the sneer upon 
him, but he joked them oflF, saying he had got a papingo green. She 
proved a good, prudent, affectionate wife, and he was contented and 
happy in a married life, 

‘ I see in his father Sir James his Diery, “ Harry has too much 
turmoyll, almost inconsistaut with minding the better parte.” This the 
old man bewaled m his fervent prayers and agonizings for his son's 
happyness. When he was on his death-bed, his father had this tiote,— 
“ Alas, poor man ! his ravings in this fever were much upon his mer-* 
cliandise, but God gave a calm forty-eight houres before death, and ane 
answer of prayer; he had deep serious conviction, and died in a hea¬ 
venly frame: I am persuaded of his eternal hapiiiness in our Lord,” ’— 
pp. 50, 51. 

Nor must we omit the brief record of the humblest of the 
Lord Provost’s progeny—Walter Stewart, 


‘ bred to merchandise in the Holland trade, in which he made no gains. 
He lived poor and retired, had a retentive minde, and spent most of 
his time in a devote way, and in the amusements of fishing or angling: 
he died anno 1735, aged seventy-two, and was never married. He 
wrote tlie German character superior to anj thing done by printer's 
types; he had most of the Psalms upon memory; I have heard bim 
repeat the 119 Psalm distinctly, and backward from last to first rers6 
in incatter.*—pp. 47, 48. ^ 

In an appendix we have some letters from these soOiS'of the 
founder to their worthy father, Down to the olose the old 
man’s life, more than twenty years after he'held any cmo dignil^, 
his children uniformly address him as t My J^rd/ We, ate 
not aware that the Loi^d Mayors of London «v* aspired tof^ch 
prolongation of their title; and we fancy the Scotch Ji|?pverb 
* once a Provost, always a Provost/ is now obsolete. ' " 

2tt2 The 
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The heir of the IxMrd Advocate, Sir James Stewart, was also 
bred to the bar, rose to be Solicitor-General, and had a large 
fainily> who formed some aristocratical alliances: but we have 
not room for further details of the genealogist's story. The Colt- 
nes| joS ibfi next generation had an eventful life, and left a dis- 
tinguUHed name. He did not take arms in 1745, but had com¬ 
mit^ himself by attending Charles Edward’s court at Holy- 
rood; and, with his wife. Lady Frances (a daughter of the 
Earl of Wemyss>,and sister of the attainted Lord Elcho), was 
obliged, in consequence, to expatriate himself immediately after 
the catastrophe of Culloden. During his long exile. Sir James 
Stewart resided chiefly in France, and became thoroughly skilled 
in the literature" apd in all the interior i>olity of that country. 
He is considered as one of the chief founders of the modern 
science of political economy; and the rejiutatioti of j^is earlier 
tracts on that subject, symptoms of sincere regret for his rashness 
in 1745, and the general appreciation of his and his lady’s amiable 
qualities in private life, ultimately procured for him a free par¬ 
don from King George III.* Sir James returned from exile in 
1703, and resided constantly, thenceforth, at Coltness, where he 
cultivated his favourite science and his paternal acres, with equal 
zeal and skill, until his death, in 1780. His son, who was born 
in 1744> and had of course been entirely educated on the Conti¬ 
nent, entered the British army in 1761, as a cornet of dragoons, and 
died in 1839, at the age of ninety-five, colonel of the Scots Greys, 
and the senior general officer in the service. He had been often 
employed, with considerable distinction; represented Lanark¬ 
shire in several parliaments; enjoyed much of the personal favour 
of George IV. and the Duke of York; and will be remembered 


in tbe service os the chief author of the modern system of our 
cavalry tactics. The General had spent the later years of his 
long hfe at his native place. He inherited his father’s zeal for 
agncultural improvements, but indulged that taste too largely. 
Between die constant hospitality of a great country-house and the 
usual results of gentleman-farming on a wide scale. Sir James 
contrived to dissipate the whole of the goodly inheritance that 
had devidved on him. He died, a landless man, at Cheltenham; 
but we have heari^ffiat be was unconscious of what had occurred 
as to his worldly^ortunes, and might be seen now and then 
marking trees in the Long Walk of the old Spa, as if he were 
still at CpUnfiffli 1— 


fife'* late aditlQQ of liody Mary Worfrley*s Letters, we har e 
BOW immen her and her frieflds Sir James and Lady Frances Stewart. 

But diose are printed idth many tantalizing iacunee; and we fear, from tit e 

on ftie sabject, that the oiiginals have perished in the general 
things at CoUness a Uw ^o. 

^ ‘ Neque 
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* Neque harum quaa colis arboram 
T 0 preeter invisas cu]>Tes8os 
Ulla l»c|vem daminum sequetur,’ 

This most amiable gentleman, ludcily, left no family. His two 
baronetcies passed to a distant branch, already, for several gene^ 
rations, in possession of the same rank—the Stuarts of Allan- 
bank, in Berwickshire.* 

But we must now turn to a section of the volume which will be 
more generally interesting than any of its genealogical materials— 
the Journal of a Tour into England and Flanders, penned by a 
lady of the Coltness family in 1756. The authoress was the wife 
of Mr. Calderwood, of Pollon, a gentleman of moderate estate in 
Mid Lothian; and her husband and she undertook this expedition 
in order to visit her brpther, the political economist, who had by 
this time been exiled for ten jears, and was taking the waters 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Mrs. Calderwood was about forty when this occurred. She 
had been very handsome—as indeed almost all the Stewarts of 
Coltness were—and married at nineteen. Her mother was a 
daughterf of the celebrated Lord President Dalrymple, created 
Viscount Stair; so she had good claims to talent on both sides 
of the house, and most certainly no one who reads the journal 
will dispute the liveliness and quickness of her parts. That 
a remarkably clever woman, bred up in a distinguished crown- 
lawyer’s family, and always accustomed to the first society of 
Scotland, should have been, m 1756, at forty years of age, so 
thoroughly penetrated with the prejudices of her province—so 
calmly and completely satisfied with the vast superiority of Scot¬ 
land and the Scotch over England and the English—the easy 
promptitude ol her self-comjdacent conclusions from every com¬ 
parison—and the evidence she unctmsciously produces at every 
turn of the absurdity of these conclusions :—it is in this perpetual 
intertissue of shrewdness, sarcasm, ignorance, and obstinate blind¬ 
ness, that the charm of this performance consists. We should be 
sorry indeed to mar its original beauty by commentaries. It wrill 

* We believe Sir J. Stuait of Allanbaiik (well known aa ui the rank of ama- 
teui ai fists) now represents also tlie original stock ot Allan^a; which family was 
probably an ofislioot from that of Castlemilk. 

f Another of the president's daughters was tha Bnd^ Lamnumw!^, n. Cal- 
dei wood’s own sjstei, Agnes Stewart, was mairied in 1739 to I^euty David, t^nUi 
Earl of Ouebau, and was mother of Lord Krskiue and his brother Hexiry. There is a 
well-known story of the late Duchess of Gordon saying to the late Earl of BucblQ 
when he bad been enlarging on the abilities of his family—* Ym, my X4>rd, X ba^e 
always heard that the wit came by the taothei's side and sWed on younger 
branches.’ 

Mrs. Calderwood was grandmother to Admiral Sir Philip Durham Odderwood, 
G.C.B.—who is, we believe, now die otily survivor of the crew tf the Royal George. 

• vindicate 
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vindicate itself abnnda^d^^ even in a few disjointed fragments^ 
for which alone we have room—^and, we thinks vindicate also Dr. 
Smollett from many of the charges of violent caricature that have 
always been alleged against some of the most happy of his Scotch 
portraitures. The serene scorn of Lesmahago himself does not go 
beypnd several of the following specimens of confidential chit-chat. 

Mbrs. Calderwood appears to have been an excellent wife and 
mother-^her husband^ a weak good-natured man, of sopie accom¬ 
plishment^ left all his worldly concerns to her management ; and 
tlmugh he had h^en on the Continent before, and she never out 
of'S^tlfttidj, she is evidently commander-in-chiaf throughout the 
progress. 

We do not trace the piety and devout temper of the Gospel 
Ooltnesses in any part of her journal; but it will be seen that, 
although her brother Sir James had e^y cast aside the here¬ 
ditary attachment to the Presbyterian discipline, sh^ retained 
enough of the old leaven to have an almost equal contempt for 
episcopalianism as for popery. It is evident that she ha^X never 
till she reached Durham passed the threshold of any place of 
worship in which Christian people kneel when they pray, and 
think it more decent to stand than to sit when they sing psalms. 

The couple travel from Edmburgh to I^ndon in their own 
postchaise, attended by John Rattray, a steady sernngman, on 
horseback, with pistols in his holsters, and a good broadsword at 
bis belt. There was also a case of pistols in the carriage, of 
which, we fancy, the lady (notwithstanding the mild and elegant 
physiognomy represented in her picture at Polton) would have 
been more likely to make fit use, had there been any occasion 
for it, than the worthy laird with the pocket Horace. The train 
is not encumbered^ apparently, by anything in the nature of an 
Abigail ; at least, none is mentioned, and the lady has more talk 
with the inn-chambermaids, and so forth, than would probably 
have occqtred if she had had a female follower of her own. 
They start on the 3rd of June, and, travelling each day twelve or 
fourteen hours, reach town on the evening of the 10th—good 
speed in 1756. 


‘ June 6iA.“-We dined at Durhame; and I went to see the cathedrall: 
it is a prodigious bd^building. It was on Sunday, betwixt sermons, 
and in the piazxas tcjdisters] there were several boys playing at ball. 
I asked the girl that attended me, if it was the custome for the boys to 
play at hall on Sifnday ? shd said/^ They play on other days as well as 
onStenda^^’ Shp called her mother to show me the church; and I sup- 
my questioits, the woman took me for a heathen, as I found she 
Af/tOio of any otJuPT mod^ of worship but her ovm : so, that she 
not thmk the mshop's ch^ defiled by my sitting doun in it, I 
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told her I was a Christian, though the way of worship in my country 
differed from liers. In particular, she stared when I asked what the 
things weie that they kneeled upon, as they appeared to me to be so many 
Cheshire cheeses. I asked the rents of the lands about Durham, and 
was told by the landlord they were so dear he had no farm, for they let 
at thirty or forty sriilhngs per aiker near that toun; that a cow was 
from four to six pounds sterling, and they gave, the best, about eight 
Scots pints per day. That night we lay at Northallertoun. 

‘ Nest d^, the 7th, we dined none, but baited at diflferent places; 
and betwixt Doncaster and Bautry a man rode about in an odd way, 
whom we suspected for a highwayman. Upon his coming near, 
Rattry pretended to make a quarle with the post-boy, and let him kmw, 
so loud as to be heard by the other, that he keept good powder and ball 
to keep such folks as him in order; upon which the felow scampered 
ofif cross the common. Upon our coming to Bautry, we wefe told that 
i\ gcutelman was robed ^ere some days before, by a man whose de¬ 
scription gjiswered to the one wc saw. I found in generall, before I 
came here, that all the grounds lett very low, and that, about all the 
towns, the aikers were about twenty-five schillings, and the farms not 
above fifteen. The first intelligent person I met witli was Rachel, the 
chambermaid. Rachel could answer almost every question I asked; 
and I suppose, by that time, I had learned to conform my enquirys to 
the knowledge of the people, being, before this, always answered with 

I don’t know,” to the simplest question I could ask; and often stared 
at, as much as to say, “ I wonder how such things comes in any 
body’s head the post-boys, who drive the same road for years, hardly 
know a gentleman’s house, or the name of any place less than a vilage. 
Rachel could tell who lived near her, what farm her master keeps, and 
wliat rent he payd, and wliat it produced: gave me a receipt for salting 
butter, which was, to wash it well from the milk with salt and water, 
and a little salt, then take it piece by piece, like the bigness of half a 
pound, and put it in a can, spreading every piece above another with a 
sprinkling of salt betwixt each,’—pp, 105, 106. ^ 

‘ June 8tA.—From Bautry we went seventy-five miles, and lay at 
Stilton: there was a fine large inn, and every thing in great order, but 
the linen was as perfect rags as ever I saw, plain linen with fifty holes 
in each towell. The landlady gave me the receipt for making Stilton 
cheese (which is famous), as follows,’ &c,—p.. 107. 

^ June 9th .—From Stiltun we dined at Hatfeild, where there was a 


great many coaches in the court-yard with company leaving London, and 
every family had a coach full of abigalls, who held a most prodigious 
chatering and scolding at not having proper attendance given them. 
From Hatfeild we came to Barnet, the last stage from where 

we stopped ; and, whilst wc changed horses, 1 asked somje questions at 
the maid who stood at the door, which she answered^ for 

did not come out of the chaise. In a little, out comes ft aquinUng 
like black girl, and spoke to me, as I thought, injfish, 
said, “ Are you a Highlander? ” “ No,” said she; " I am $0 

not you Welch ?” “ No,” said I; “ hut I am Scots, a^d the 

^ WelS 
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Welch are Bearmuch better born thfeh the English.** 
*‘Oh! ** istidafae^'^ the maid £^ld you wa« Welch, and senttneeee you,’* 
She took ifte*^by l^e hand, and looked so k^dly that I suppose sh^ 
thought me her relation, because I was not English; which inakes me 
think the English are a people one may per^^ps esteem or admire, but 
do not draw the affection of strangers, neither in their own country 
nbr out of itr From Barnet we were to come to Keneingtoun green, 
ivhhdi led UB a great way round, a very lonly and wild road, and nothing 
like the repair one would expect so near a great town. We arrived at 
Lady Trelawny’s at six o'clock, to the great nstoniehment of the family, 
whp looked as little fbr me as for the day of judgment. 

I «ay any thing of the great city, )ou will ask me what I 
think dr Snglatnd in general!. In the hrst place, it is easy to be seen 
who has long bcCn in peaceable possession, and who not; for, till you 
come to N’lwark-upon-Trent, ihe furthest ever the Scots went into Eng¬ 
land, the improvements are not of old standtag, nor the grounds don’t 
■eem to be of great value : they use them mostly for breedi^i^ of cattell 

and sheep.The villages to north of Trent are but indiflerent, 

and the churches very thin sown; and, indeed, for a long time, one 
would think the country of no religion at all, being hardly either 
Christian chinch or heathen temple to be seen. The fields on b$th hands 


Were mostly grass; and the greatest variety and plenty of Hne cattell, all 
of various coulours. I admired the cattell much more than the people, 
for they seem to have the least of what we call smartness of any folks I 
ever aaw, and totally void of all sort of curiosity, which perhaps some 
think a good quality. In our first day’s journey in England, I 
asked the post-boy to whom the lands on each hand belonged? he said, 
**To Sir Carneby.** * I knew who he meant, and, to try him, asked, 
“ What Sir Campby, or what other n»nae he bad? ” hut he answered, 
“Just Sir Carneby, who hved yonder;” and that he had never inquired 
the'simatne of the man in whose ground he was born As for the in¬ 
closing ill England, it^isof all the different methods, both good and had, 
"that can be imaginet^ and that such insufficient inclosures as some are 
keep in the cattell ^hich is so hard with us in Scotland) is mtirely 
owing to the leveltiesB of the grounds, so that an English cow does not 
see anotl^er spet than where she feeds, and has as little intelligence as 
ike pisepie, whereas, with us, there are few places which does not hang 
on tne side of a hiU, by which means the cattell sees what is above or 
below thetoj and so endeavours to get at it. I was convinced of tins by 
some oafen a'butch^,was driving to market, very large and fat; they 
walked^ betwixt tie hedges very well, hut no sooner were they 

come to n pw^wberii there was only an old ditch and no hedge on the 
one hand, they scrainbled over it very cleverly into a feild of rye.,. 
I little edtsVersation with the people I saw, for, though theg 

coHiid wderstood me, I did not them, and never heard a more bar- 
batnnid^&aB^^eg^ and dnlike English as any other lmgo> 1 suppose it 
ia thtf'^cmwoae in apublick house for strangers to roar and bully, for I 
faind sppk e softl y the y had all the appearance of bein^ deaf. 

- * Of course, Sh Camabv Haggerston. 

. ■ I think 
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I think the cathiedrall of Durbain is the AiOBt ridkrulous piece of ex¬ 
pence I erer saw—to kee{|(Up such a pagentry of idle fellows in f country 
p^ce, where there is nobody'either to see or join with tbenis for there 
Was not place for above fifty folks besides the performers!’ 

‘ After we past Durham country was more doss and levell. We 
sometimes had an extensive^rospect, but not the least variety, so that 
one would say there was too much of it; no opening of a scene, no 
watter, no distinction betwixt a gentleman’s seat and his tenant’s house^ 
but that he Was a Utile imre smothered vp with trees, so that I am 
perswaded, if Scotland was as muchihclosed^ it ivould be much prettier 
to look at. I do not think any thing could be more beautiful! than 
straths of some of oiu* large rivers, inclosed on every side, ,wh^e 
grounds hang so that each inclosure might be seen above &notheJ|' atiS, 
after they had advanced so high and steep, then the green hill appear¬ 
ing above, covered with sheep, and the waterfalls coning doun 
now and then betwixt hills. They have nothing of the landscape 
prospect, bjj^t a rich extensive woody prospect^ and nothing appearing 
above another but a Gothic spire in Beverall touns, and that for many 
miles from each other. We used to laugh at the folks in the High¬ 
lands fur counting their neighbours ten and twelve miles off; but in 
England they think no more of thirty miles than we do of five. Their 
roads are good indeed, and their horses and machines light; and the 
miles about London are, I am very sure, not above 1000 yards, whereas 
they should be n50: besides, the levelness of the country makes-tra¬ 
velling much quicker. They are very carefull in driving their horses, 
for, on the smallest ashent, they go quite slow, and will tell you they 
are going np hill. I could not learn what weight their great waggons car¬ 
ried, none of them knowing any thing about it; but, by the number of 
horses they yoke, it must be a great deal, otherwise they carry at too 
great an expence : they yoke seven and eight horses. Some have four 
wheels, and others two; these last must be very exactly ballanced, uot 
to overburthen the horse, who has the weight on his back, an4 this sort 
of carriage is only practicable wliere there is no dounhill rpad ; for, if 
this carriage was put ofl‘ its ballance in comeing 4<iun, it would crush 
the horses, or, if going up, it would liftctheiU up in the air. It is sur¬ 
prizing how much nonsense I have heard spoken by folks who would 
introduce English customs into Scotland, without considering the differ¬ 
ence of the two countrys: I must own I saw very little' new to me, but 
what 1 could plainly see was calculated for the particular situation of 
the country, and could never answer for general! use. It has always 
been my opinion that the fault-finders are the folkft who w'ant judgU" 
ment, and not the people whose practice they quarell^ fqr>f.time and ex¬ 
perience has taught every part of every country to the tneUtbd 

most agreeable to their soil and situation— thou^ perhaps mechanicks 
may not have arrived to the utmost perfection amongst them } neither 
has that generall heneJUt of made roads reached iKem yd^ wkieh 
probability will have many various effects we cannot foTsee^y J uoi 
think the grounds in England are in generall $q nch at the^ 

appearance of ^ —pp. lOf-lll. 


It 
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It is impossible that anything should surpass the rapidity of 
the lady’s decisions as to England in general from a chaise-window 
view of the Great North Road; but we may content oursel^s 
with hating inarkra a few of her most charming waiuefes in italics, 

' Her remarks on the population of England in the next passage^ 
however hastily uttered^ show a keen and quick eye, and it is in¬ 
teresting to compare them with the vast increase among us since 
1756; but the most curious point is this good lady’s cold con¬ 
temptuous manner of describing what must have been to her a 
most coi^pjete novelty—the clean and decent interior of a labour- 
i^lf m^n’s cottage. We heartily wish our agricultural plants in 
the d^Hlrieta she alludes to could now earn wages equivalent to a 
shilling a day in 1756, and that many a poor man’s wife could 
afford in*1842 to lead a life of what she calls ' doing nothing ’— 
that is to say, merely taking care of her 4iomo and her children, 
and probably making as well as mending every articlotof raiment 
Used either by her children, herself, or her husband. 

‘ The people in London, who see such crouds every day, were sur¬ 
prised at me when I said, I did not think England sufficiently people^, 
nor 80 populous by far, in proportion to its extent and pjoduce, as the , 
best cultivated countys in Scotland; and I must beleive tins till I see 
one fact that can contradict it, which I have not seen yet, but many pre- 
suMPtiona for what I assert. In the first place, look frmi the rood on 
eiSmho^d^ and you sec very few houses; touns there are, but at the 
distance of eight or ten miles. Then, who is it that lives in them? 
There arc no manufactories carried on in them; they live by the tra¬ 
vellers, and by the country about, that is, there are tradesmen of all 
kinds, perhaps two or three of each, smiths, wrighls, shoemakers, &c.; 
and here is a squire of a small estate in the county near by, and here arc 
Mrs. this or that, old maids, and so many widow lad}s, with a parsonage 
house, a jlwrifihinQ house. All the houses built of brick, and very 
slight, and even soi&e of timber, and two*stories high, make them have 
a greater appearance than there is reality for; for 1 shall suppose you 
took out the squire set him jn his country house, and the old maids 
and widow ladies and place therh* with their relations, if they have any, 
in the country or in a greater toun, and take a stone house with a thatch 
roof of one story high, instead of a brick one of two, and there are few 
country villages in Scotland where I will not muster out as many in- 
habitants-^as are in any of these post touns. Then I observed there 
were very’few folks to be met with on the road, and many times We 
would post an hour, whit^ is seven miles, and not see as many houses 
l^nd people put together pn the road. Then, on Sunday, we travelled 
Itom O^ciock, ti)l 'Wfe came to Newcastle, where the church was just 
goipg* jlk aO thatHI may' say we/travellcd fifteen mike to Newcastle, and 

we met agoing to chureh upon the road surprised 
;The SEtme as we went all daylong; it had no appearance 
s^arn^s of people we always see in Scotland going about on Sun^ 
c ^ ' day, 
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day, even far from any considerable toun. Then the high price of 
labour is an evidence of the scarcity of people, I weu^ into vrhat vte 
call a cottage, apd there was a young woman with her child, sitting; it 
was very clean, and laid with coarse flags on the floor, but built of 
timber stoops, and what we call cat and clay walls. She took me into * 
what she cfidled her parlour, {dt the magnificent names they give makes 
one beleive things very fine till they see them; this parlour was just like 
to the other. I asked what her husband was ? She said, a labouring 
man, and got his shilling per day ; that she did nothing buM took cp,re 
of her children^ and now and then wrought a little plain work* So / 
found thaly except it is in the manufacturing countys, the women do 
thing; an^ if there were as many men in the country as one xnighife 
suppose mere would, a man could be got for less wages than a dl^lifigf 
per day. Then the high v^ages at London shows the country cannot 
provide it with servants. It drains the conntry, and none retu'tn again 
who ever goes there as phairmen, porters, hackney cofi^chipen, or 
footmen; if .Jhey come to old age, seldom spend it in the country, but 
oftcnei^^m an almshouse, and often leave no posterity. Then the export 
they make of their victuall [grain] is a presumption they have not 
inhabitants to consume it in the country, for, by the common calculation, 
there are seven millions and one half in England, and the ground in the 
kingdom is'twenty-eight millions of aikere, which is four aikers to each 
pei&on. Take into this the immense quantity of horses which are keept 
ibr no real use all over the kingdom, and it will be found, I think, that 
England could maintain many more people than are in it. Beside^jjtet 
every nation pick out its own native subjects who are but in the 
generation, the Irish, the ScoU^ the Frencli, &c., and I am afraid the 
native English would appear much fewer than ifietf imagine. On the 
other hand, Scotland must appear to be moie populous for its extent and 
produce; first, by its bearing as many evacuations in proportion, both to 
the plantations, to the fleet and army, besides the numbers who go to 
England; and, indeed, breeding inhabitants to every Country undtCr 
the buu ; and if, instead of following the wrong policy of supplying their 
deficiency of grain by importing it, they would cultivate their waste lands, 
it would do more than maintain all its inhabitants in plenty.’—p. 113- 

‘ I do not think the soil near London is naturaly rich, and neither 
the corns nor grass are extraordinary. 1 thought their crops of hay all 
very light, and but of an indifferent quality; they call it meadow hay, 
but wc would call it tending pretty near to bogg hay. I think the most 
surprising thing is, how they are supply^ with such art immense 
number of fine horses^ and how they are all maintained ou hard meat 
all the year round. 

* As for London, every body has either heard of or. seen it. The 
first sight of it did not strike me with any thing grand or magnificent. 
It is not situated so as to show to advantage, and, indeed, I think the tile 
roofs have still a paltry look, and so has the brick houses ; for a viUcge^ 
it does well enough, as the character of a village is clean and jaefft; but 
there is something more substantial! and durable in flur ideas of a gfeal 
city than what brick and tile can answer. 

* Many 
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* Many authors and correspondents take up much time and pains to 
little purpose in descriptions. / never could understand any bodi/^s 
descriptions^ and I suppose no body will understand mine ; neither do I 
intend to say any things which have ever been thought worthy to be put 
in print, so will only say London is a very large and extensive city. But 
I mA time to see very little of it; and every street is so like another, 
that, seeing part, you may easily suppose the whole. There are severall 
openings and squares which are very pretty; but the noise in most of 
the houses in the rooms to the street is intolerable. You will think it 
very odd, that I was a fortnight in London, and saw none of the royoll 
family; but I got no deaths made till the day before I left it, though 
J gave them to the making the day after I came. I cannom^' my cu¬ 
riosity wtffl great: I found, as I approached the Court and th^raiidees, 
they sunk so miserably in myoppiiiion, and came so far short of the ideas 
I had doUceived, that I was loath to lose the grand ideas I had of kings, 
princes, ministers of s^ate, senators, &c., which 1 suppose 1 had gathered 
from romance in my youth. We used to laugh at the English for being 
so soon afraid when there was any danger in state aihiirs, but iiqw 1 do 
excuse them. For we at a distance think the wisdom of our governours 
wHl prevent all these things; but those who know and see our ministers 
every day see there is no wisdom in them, and that they are a parctll 
of old, ignorant, senseles bodies, who mind^hothing but eating and 
drinking, and rolling about in Hyde Park, and know no moie of the 
Country, or the situation of it, nor of the numbers, strength, and cir- 

* tances of it; than they never had been in it; or how should they, 
London, and twenty miles round it, is the extent ever they saw of 
it ? Lord Anson, he sailed round the world, therefore he must rule all 
navall affairs; which is just like a schoolmaster imagining himself qua- 
lified»for the greatest post in the law, because he understands the lan¬ 
guage in ^ which the law is wrote. The King, every body says, and I do 
believe it, knows more of the world, and takes more concern, than any 
of them.’—pp, 114, 115. 

We ne^d scarcely remind the reader that all this was written 
when the .Duke of Newcastle was on his last legs, and the 
national ferment about Admiral Byng at its height. 

There was some family Otonnexion between the Calderwoods 
and Mr, George Stone ScOtt, sub-preceptor to the Prince of 
Wah?s> afterwivdst George III.;— 

' I had frequent opportunitys of seeing George Scott, and asked him 
many questions about the Prince of Wales, He says he is a lad of very 
good prihcipleB, good .natured, wad extreamly honest, has no heroick 
midn, but Wes peace, ^ind has no turn for extravagance; modest, and 
has no tendency to vice, and has as yet very virtuous principles; has the 
l^ateat temptation to gallant with the ladies, who lay themselves out 
in the mdftt shamefull manner to draw him in, but to no purpose. He 
sa^' if he were qot wTiat he is, they would not mind him. Prince 
^ward i« df a more apiorous complexion, but no court is payed to him, 
he has se little chance to be king. 
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‘ Nobody thinks of going furi;h«3: to air than Hyde Park, which is\ 
very pretty. But nothing but the ^atest stupidity can sufier the 
sainie piile or two of ground pery day iu^their lives, when, at the same 
time, it is no exercise nor air, for it is a gravell road, quite smothered 
wt& trees. The trees indeed are very pretty, being fine timber, and 
fine carpet-grass, with cows and deer going in it; but it is a- small part 
of the park in which coaches are allowed to go. There are always a 
great number of coaches, and all other machines, except hacks, some of 
them very neat and light] but the beauty of them is tha horses of all 
different kinds. The Duke of Marlborough had a sett of peyets, vary 
prettily m£^k6d. 

‘ Any Sf^the EngUsh folks I got acquainted with I liked very well. 
They seem to be good-natured and humane j but still there is a sort of 
ignorance about them with regard to the restof the world, andthattheir 
conversation runs in a very narrow channelL* The^ speak great 

relish of their pitblick places^ and say ^ with a sort offlutter^ that they 
shall to Vau,vhaU and Ranelaghy but do not seem to enjoy it when there.'* 
[How true!] ‘ As for Vauxhall and Ranelagh I wrote you my oppinion of 
tliem before. The first I tliink but a vulgar sort of entertainment, and 
could not think myself in genteel company, whiles I heard a man calling, 

** Take care of your watches and pockets.” I saw the Countess of Coventry 
at Ranelagh. I think she is a pert, stinking-like busy, going about with 
lier face up to the sky, that she might see from under lier hat, which she . 
had pulled quite over her nose that nobody might see her face. She ww 
in dishabile and very shabby drest, but. was painted over her veryjaS^- 
hones. I saw only three English peers, and I think you could not mak 

a tolerable one out of them.1 saw very few, either men or women, 

tolerably handsome.The ladys pass and repass each other with very 

little appearance of being acquainted, and no company separates pr goes 
from those they come in with, or joins another, and indeed they all seem . 
to think there is no great entertainment ; but, however, they are there, 
and that is enough. Tlie duke [of Cumberland] uses to frequent Rane¬ 
lagh, but was not there that night I went. There were severall Hano¬ 
verian oflScers, very rugged-like carles, stiff-backed and wiAereS, vHth 
gray hairs tyed behind, and the forelock cut short by the ear,‘ and there 
was a hussar attending them, a thicks flpt fellow, drest in farrs, and 
Bess’s great French muff upon his head, not the feather one. 

^ I went one morning to the Park, in hopes to see Ihc duke review a 
troop of the horse guards, but he was not there; but the guards were 
very pretty. Sail Blackwood and Miss Buller were with me; they 
were afraid to push near for the croud, but I was resolved to get forward, 
so pushed in. They were very surly; fl^tid one of theiu asktj 'wherje 
I would be; would I have my toes trode off? ^*Is yohr 
said I. “ No,” said he. ** Then give me your pkce^'iind I’ll tatq 
of my toes.” *‘Bnt they are going to fire,” said he^ ^ ^ it*s tini.e 
for you to march off,” said I; “ for I can stand fire. J ^sh yo^r 
may do as welh” On which he sneaked off, and gave, bis^ • 

Some of them were very civill; but what was of a peice with ^^nyotl^es. 
things, these horse guards are closs in Lohdpn, every eve^. 
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body, ar^ reviewed almost every morning in the Park, where I suraose 
the aamc folks sometimes come to see them, yet none of all near 
I stood could tell me the naxno of one officer: that, I insist u{^, is 
peculiar to the English. * ^ 

* I paid some visits, and went to see Greenwich Hospital), whicli 
is a ridiculous fine thing. The view is very pretty, which you see 
juH as well in a rary^how glass. No wonder the English are 
transported with a place they can see about them in, Kensingtoun 
palace looks tetter within than without, and there is some very fine 
marbles, pictures, and mirrors in it. But I could not s^e the private 
apartment of the old goodman, which they say is a gre^yuiriosity. 
There are a small bed with silk curtains, two sattin qu^pTand no 
blanket, a hair matress; a plain wicker basket stands on a table, with 
a silk night-gown and night-cap in it; a candle with an extinguishei; 
some billets of wood m each side of the fire. He goes to bed alone, 
rises, lights his fire Afid mends it himself, and nobody knows when he 
rises, which Is very early, and is up severall hours before he calls any 
body. He dines in a small room adjoining, in which there is nothing 
but very common things. He sometimes, they say, sups with his 
daughters and their company, and is verry mery, and sings French 
songs, but at present he is in very low spirits^ Now, this ap])earance 
of the King’s manner of living would not dimmish my idea of a king. 
It rather looks as if he applyed to business, and knew these hours were 
tte, only ones he could give up to it without having the appeaiance of 
h^jecluse, and that he submitted to the pagantry rather than make it 
bis only bussiness.’ 

Mrs^ Calderwood on the English Cuisine is particularly meri¬ 
torious. Wo have room only for one paragraph of this rich 
section. 

* As for their victualls they make such a work about, 1 cannot enter 
into the taste of them, or rather, I think they have no taste to enter 
into. The meat is juicy enough, but has so little taste, that, if you 
shut your eyes, you will not know by either taste or smell what you are 
eating. The lamb and veall look as if it had been hlanched*in water. 
The smell ef dinner will nwr^^nliTnate that if is on the table. No such 
effluvia asbeefand cabbadge was ever found at London,* [Alas! alas!] 

* The 6«h, I think, have the same fault. As for the salmond, I did not 
raeddle*^ith it, for it Cut like cheese. Their turbet is very small by 
OUTS., but I do not think it preferable. Their soil is much smaller, 
and not so much meat on them ; they are like the least ever you saw ; 
werfe it not that they«re long narrow, I should think them common 
fiound^TB. Their lobsters come from Norway or Scotland.—pp. 116- 

XJte party, after making a visit or two in Kent, proceed to 
Harwich, ana dtere ei^Ark for Holland. 

* —We set out early for fear of being too late 
paquet^ and Dtcfllkfasted at Colchester. We were attended at 

hpsakfast Vy a drawer, whom I questioned according to custom about 
' ' ' « the 
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tlievtowii and tlie country, and from whom I received much more aatis- 
faction than common, upon which I was going to declare him the 
smartest Englishman I had seen, when, unfortunately for England, he 
turned out to be a Frenchman transplanted young,’—p. 124. 

We had no intention to trespass on Mrs. Calderwood’s conti¬ 
nental chapters. Here, however, is one- sentence from her de¬ 
scription of Rotterdam:— 

‘ The Dutch maid-servants do noting on earth but yash the house 
and the streets, and the veshells of the house and kitchen; none of 
them WA B^t Keir linnen at home, they are all washed in publick fields 
and broM^ in wet, so that, when the maids have not them to dry 
and dress; they have nothing to do but slester and wash. They have' 
plenty of water, and every house has a pump, and they will have a pump 
of water in every story. This is one inducement to wash, but the ori¬ 
ginal! of it is the necessity, as the streets would hi a few days gatlier a 
fog betwixt the bricks, and that in a sht>rt time would certainly breed a 
vermine.’—p. 135. - 

Her description of a Dutch house brings out some curious 
revelations concerning the interior finishing, &c., of the time in 
Scotland. It would ^tl{>pear, for instance, that Mrs. Calderwood 
viewed a door-bell as quite a novelty ; but indeed, according'to 
Chambers, it was not much before 1756 that the knocker sup¬ 
planted the aboriginal rasj) andynn in Auld Reekie. f 

s ' 

‘ The bricks of which the houses are built are vastly hard: Mr. 
Crawfurd had forgot to bore a hole for a bell (which, in every 
house, is put so as the handle is at the side of the outer door, that, 
instead of knockin'g, you ring), and in peircing that hole through the 
brick, it was as hard to do as if it had been marble.*—p. 140. 

We conclude with a paragraph which, more than any other in 
this book, must have delighted the members of the Maitland 
Club of Glasgow — 

* Most of the reproaches our country meets with can only be the 
effects of want of enquiry or reflection, I once thought that Scotland 
mighjt carry on a greater trade than it does, froiii its advantageous situa¬ 
tion for the sea; but if they should import, who is to take it off their 
hands? there is no country behind them to supply, who has not the 
advantage of the sea-ports, which is the case of Holland, who has all 
Germany to supply; neither have they a great demand ^ home, like 
England, which is a great country, and most part of i? inlimd, tlui^t must 
be supplied from the trading towns on the coast Ov^r; to. what cot^atty 
can they transport their merchandise, which they hayci‘ imported more ' 
than server themselves, that cannot be as cheap scffv^^by.iQearer.neigh¬ 
bours ? They have no East India goods, which^ the. only 

goods that are demanded by all the world, so that ho ^otinticy, has 

not one or more of these aavantages, can ever become a couhtry ^ great 
trade.*—]). 144. * - \ ^ 

. i0ottid 
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Gould this good ladybf 1756 have had* second-sight enod^h 
to cftleli a glimpse of her native Clyde as it is in 1842, 
could have persuaded her that she had her gwn dearly-h|^ved 
and judiciously-admonished Scotland before her vision I 

We are tempted to conclude our review of a book whij^per- 
haps few will ever handle, with an extract from one which is> or 
ought to be, as well thumbed as any production of the present 
year—* The ^lirza’ of the wise humourist, and gentle satirist, who 
mor^ lightly and happily than any other writer conveys lessors 
to his own countrymen, in the shape of mirthful ddlir^^ions of 
the absurdities of outlandish faith and practice, Mr. |^rier re¬ 
presents himself as listening to one of the ^brilliant tales of wonder 
with which his friend—and indeed hero—the professional story¬ 
teller in chief was a^custometl to cheer the evening hour&of the 
late Shall of Persia. On its conclusion he joined the royal circle 
in extolling the merit of the narrative, but incautiously signified 
his suspicion of its marvellous incidents. There was a burst of 
indignation at such Pyirhonism ; but the Frank rejoins :—■ 


* Perhaps, I tooj may assert some facts reli^h^g o''*' country, 

to which }ou may not be willing to give credence, but to the truth of 
which I in my luin am ready to take my oath.” 

‘ ** OJii —oh, well said and well done,” said the prince, his words 
echoed by the poet, and repeate(kby the rest of the company. “ Speak 
‘on—let us hear—our ears aie open. We have given up our souls to 
ytm.*’ ^ 

* I then said:—Perhaps every one present has seen a ship, and 

though they may not have sailed in one, have remarked how it is im¬ 
pelled by wind ; perhaps, too, Siune may have been caught in a tem¬ 
pest, or observed its effects on the sea. Now, we have ships in'my 
country, which, in defiance of storms and tempests, will make their way 
in the teeth of the wind, and thus perform voyages fiom <pieend of the 
world, to the other.” ^ ^ 

* I paused awhile, after having made this assertion, to hear the re¬ 
marks of the company. I could perceive incieduhty in every face: a 
little scorn and conteiupt, perhaps, was associated with that feeling, but 
it was^plain no one b^teved my words. 

Sekkib ekhimr. You are at liberty, of course, to affirm what you 
please,” said the prince, ** but to me it appears that what you have ad¬ 
vanced is wholly impossible.” 

* “ What words arc these?” said another. “You might as well say 
-that I tpm thrust u spear through my enemy's body, and he not bleed, 
as to say a ship will go ahead against wind.” 

i I hcayd the word dereugh, lie! lie I whispered about from 

mouth to inout^''throughout the assembly,, and f beeame convinced that 
I was totallj^isbtjUeved. 

^ I then tried them upon another subject. ^ ^ 

“There ia another thing,” said I, “ to the truth of which I am ready 

'» to 
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my oath. In my conntjcy out citiea ate lighted at night by the 
lA^na of lanterna suspended on iron pillars. A subterranean vapour is 
m ^0 to circulate through our streets, which is led to the summit of the 
said pflQarSi and at ft givra hour men nfn about the city carrying a lighted 
tapeagjb^ their hands, which they merely present to a small spiral tube, 
wbgrc^a flame is seen to issue, which, keeping alive the night through, 
illuminates the city like day, the inhabitants meanwhile sleeping sounmy, 
unapprehensive of evil consequences,” 

‘ “ Where in the name of Allah,” said the prince, ‘^have you found 
words to affirm such things ? A suBterranean fire running underground 
all throu^ your streets, and nobody afraid! Yours must be a world 
difieren|l^m ours, inhabited by men of a different formation to Persians. 
I cannot^ebeve what you say.” 

‘ “ People may talk of Persians being liars,” said one of the company, 
“ but as there is but one Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet and Ah 
his lieutenant, let them go to the Franks for the future. Wonderful 
assertions have we heard to-day,” 

* ** Now I begin to understand,” said a man of the law who was pre¬ 
sent, why Franks are unbelievers of our faith, the ever-blessed and only 
true faith of Islam—why they reject our prophet and despise his sayings, 
while they adhere with so much pertinacity to their own. this 
Sahib—he tells us of thfngs which cannot be true, and believes in them, 
whilst events w^hicli may occur every day, which so many people here 
present, men of respectability and worthy of confidence, have seen and 
heard of, he rejects. Is it not plain that the reputation which Persia 
has acquired for the sagacity and actiteness of her sons has been well 
acquired, whilst all the rest of mankind are kept in a state of total blind¬ 
ness? Let the Sahib forgive my words,^ said the speaker, turning him¬ 
self to me, “but in truth our holy prophet legislated with all wisdom, 
when he said, “ As for the unbeliever, all thatis left for him is kcUlj kait^ 
slay, slay.” 

‘ “ May your shadow never be less,” said I, addressing the man of 
the law; " may your house flourish—we are grateful—we kiss the dost 
of your slippers!” ’ — TJw Mirza, vol. ii. pp. 23-27. 


Art. IV. — Poemv by Alfred Tennyson, 2 vals. 12mo. 

Londoi). ;^1842. 

T^HAT poetry might be in dto time and bind, if bf 

the highest powers and most Complete cultivation exercised 
the art among us, will be bard to say-until after the*fact of sticfa^t 
a man's existence. Waiting for this desirable eve^» we 
least see that poetry, to !be for us what it has sometimb| boei]^ 
among mankind* must wear a new form, and probhbly pomprjse 
VOL, Lxx. NO. cxL. ' 2 c ^ ♦ elmiieii^s 
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elements hardly found in our recent wrlt^pgs^ and impossible in 
former ones* 

' Of verses, indeed, of every sort but the excellent there is no 
want: almost all, however, so helpless in skill, so faint in mean¬ 
ing, that one might almost fancy the authors wrote metre *j{rom 
mere incapacity of expressing themselves at all in prose-*-as boys 
at school sometimes make nonsense-verses before they can con¬ 
struct a rational sentence. Yet it is plain that even our magazine 
stanzas, album sonnets, and rhymes in corners of newspapers aim 
at the forms of emotion, and use some of the words in winch men 
of genius have symbolized profound thoughts, Tl^.whole, 
indeed, is generally a lump of blunder and imbecility, but in the 
midst there is often some turn of cadence, some attempt at an 
epithet of more significance and beauty than perhaps a much finer 
mind would have hit on a hundred years ago. The crowds of 
stammering children are yet the offspring of an age that would 
fain teach them—if it knew how—a richer, clearer language than 
they can learn to speak. 

It is hard in this state of things not to conceive that the time, 
among us at least, is an essentially unpoetic one—one which, 
whatever may be the worth of its feelings, finds no utterance for 
them in melodious words. 

Yet our age is not asleep. Great movements, various activities, 
are heard and seen on all sides. In the lowest department, that 
of mere mechanics, consider what fifteen years have done. It was 
only in the autumn of 1830, following close on the French three 
memorable days of July, that the Duke of Wellington opened 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad. The population of the 
busiest region on this earth were assembled round him, whom all 
acknowledged as the greatest man in England, at the inauguration 
of a new physical power, then felt to double the strength and 
swiftness of human beings. While, among myriads of gravely 
joyous faces, the new machines travelled at a speed matching that 
of eagles, the life of a great statesman shot off on a darker and 
mote distant journey, and the thrill of fear and pain at his de¬ 
struction gave the last human tragic touch to an event which 
would at any rate have retained for ever an historic importance. 
The death of Mr. Huskisson startled the fixed bosom of the 
veteran soldier, and those who were near perceived a quiver of the 
lip^ a movement of the eye, such as had hardly been caused by 
the most unlooked-for and dreadful chances of his mighty wars. 
To-a calm observer* the emotion of the whole midfitude# great 
and Smali, Hkight strangely have recalled far-distant ages cmd the 
fe^Imgs with wliiob ancient peoples held every great event as 
ti)|^mplet<», wanting the blood of a victim—‘too human— 

solemnly 
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l^siemnly shed, la tt|.e most prosperoios and peaceful of paUoaal 
tiiumpl» the dark powers again claimed a sharc^ and would jUot 
be forgotten. 

Since then, about twelve years have passed, and behold wh^t 
ih^ have brought forth. Some seventy millions of money have 
been Expended—more, at the lowest estimate, than four times as 
much as the Papacy was able to raise iU a century and a half for 
the construction of its greatest monument, the costliest the world 
has ever seen. These seventy millions of pounds‘have been sub¬ 
scribed by private persons at their own choice in one small 
country^ and have created nearly fifteen hundred miles of railroads 
—structures that surpass all pyramids and Cyclopean walls, and 
machines that would puzzle Archimedes, by which myriads of 
men are perpetually travelling like the heroes of fairy tales. It 
is probable that the roads of the Roman empire, the work of 
many centuries, did not coat so much of human labour, and they 
certainly did not exhibit so much greatness of thought, as those 
that we Ixave built in less than twenty years.—In the state of society 
that has produced such results there may be, we know there is, 
enough torpor, even rottenness. But it cannot be, on the whole, 
an insignificant stage of human existence, one barren for imagina* - 
tive eyes. 

Or look at one of our general elections. The absurdities are 
plain, no doubt—has not the ocetm froth and bubbles? But take 
the thing altogether, and observe the mixture and spread of 
interests and faculties brought in\o action—above all, the open 
boldness with which a nation throws itself into the streets and 
markets, casting oft^ in the faith that it can reproduce, its com¬ 
pany of rulers, and letting the fools clamour, the poor groan, the 
rich humble themselves, and all men bring all to judgment, 
without a moment’s fear but that quiet will spring out of the 
tumult, and a government be born from a mob. From the castle 
of the highest peer to the clay-stained tipplers in the alehouse, 
from the bench of bishops to the ranters in the moox-side smithy, 
all are stirred and fluttered, feverish with the same ann^isties, de¬ 
bating in their different dialects the same questions, and all alike 
dependent on the omnipotence of an event which no man can 
absolutely control. Most of what they say is folly—most of (heir 
objects of hope and fear chimeras: but how full of t^irt^bing 
bttsiUesS is the whole land, how braced are all the wishes and 
devices of all! Among so much x)f make-believo and sound, it, is 
a great thing that the whole country must at least be wUlingly 
deceived if it is to be gained over—must seem to. itself xatiotttply 
persuaded i and that the most futile {^Tetendai^coh only ch^t by 
aping, and so strengthening in others, the qualities in winch he is 

"2 c 2 most 
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most deficient. At the blast of the newsmen’s tin trum]^ 
all shadov^rit must walk out of their darkness into sunshine^ ah< 
there be tried; when if many of the umbratile fraudulentW 
m]^ier>'there is at least a public recognition of the laws of li^ht. 

^ot merely is there a debate and seeming adjudication in etevy 
cowit'y-town oil ull matters over the whole globe which any tailor 
o^r^ttrajiier may choose to argue, but at last the tailor’s and the 
braiter’s voice does really influence the course of human affairs. 
The vote of the cobbler in an alley turns the poll for a candidate; 
the vote of the member gains the triumph of his party; and the 
success of his party decides on every question of peac^.or war 
over the globe, makes commercial treaties with Ab^sinia, creates 
a white commonwealth among the savages of the Pacific Ocean, 
sends armaments to Pekin, and raises or lowers the price of silk 
grown among the Druses of Lebanon, and of opium sold on the 
frontiers of Tartary, Within a year after the election in an 
English village, its result is felt in the more or less cost of food 
and clothes in KafFer huts, and in the value of the copper sauce¬ 
pan traflSeked at Timbuctoo for palm-oil and black babies. This 
is not a vapid, msubstantial political existence for the mass of 
men, not one devoid of topics and emotions, however little they 
may hitherto have been used in any books but those of statistics 
ana trade. 

^ Or glance at the matter in another of its phases. In the 
midmost rush of London business, and all the clatter of its 
Vehicles, turn aside through an open door, and what do we see ? 
A large and lofty room, every yard of its floor and galleries 
crammed with human, chiefly female life—a prodigious sea of 
bohnetS; and under each of these a separate sentient sea of 
notions, and feelings, and passions, all in some measure stirred by 
the same tides and gales—every one of them, however narrow at 
the surface, in depth unfathomable. 

Altogether irrespectively of our present purpose, and on the 
most general grounds, it may be safely said that in one of these 
great l^eter Hall meetings there is more to strike us than almost 
anywhere else we know- 'fhe room is said to hold 4000 persons, 
and from its form they are all clearly visible at once—all of the 
middle or upper classes, well dressed, though often many of them 
in Q^haker dtiiform, and at these times probably three-fourths of 
tiiepi Such assemblages are in truth, for a large part of 

by far t|r^mpst exciting outward events of life. The 
alone quite enough to prove no spiadl share 
of thi^^mass- The delicately-curved mouths and 

»n^^i!s, the^ yev^iet and observant eyes, aftd a fook of 
sio^ous y0^tde^m:aUe mark very clearly a chOseti class 

' - of 
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m om country. The men are of course less pure and single in 
their stamp of feeling—business has marked on them its con¬ 
tractedness with its strength. Yet these also have an appearance 
of thought^ although with some coxcombical Importance and com- 
placeiit theological primness. Take, however, the whole assem¬ 
blage, all it is and all it represents, we know not where anything 
like it could be discovered. No Roman Catholic, no despotic, 
no poor, no barbarous, no thoroughly demoralised, we fear we 
must add no very instructed and well-organised community could 
ever exhibit such a gathering—-voluntary be it remembered, chiefly 
female, all with money to spare, united for such remote and often 
fantastic objects; above all, under sUch leaders. For in the 
kind of persons guiding these bodies, and in their discourse, con¬ 
sists more than half the wonder. In the House of Commons, in 
the Courts of Law, we may hear nonsense enough. But in these 
places it is not the most vehement, the most chimerical—^in other 
words, the most outrageous and silly, who bear the chiefest sway, 
but much the contrary. Now in such Strand-Meetings, for the 
purest and noblest purposes, it is plain enough that a loud tongue, 
combined with a certain unctuous silkiness of profession, and 
the most dismal obscuration of brain, may venture with success 
upon the maddest assertions, the most desperate appeals; and 
will draw sighs and even tears of sympathy, by the coarsest non¬ 
sense, from hundreds of the amiable and thoughtful persons dieted 
at home on Cowper, Fenelon, Wordsworth, and tuned to Nature’s 
softest melodics. The carriers horse (or was it ass?) that could 
draw infei ences, is but a brute symbol of the spoken stuff that at 
religious meetings can draw admiration fiom the finest female 
bosoms. Such is the charm of twilight meanings and monstrous 
images used in behalf of some remote and generous object, and 
strengthened by the oneness of feeling in a multitude of accordant 
hearts. Very strange it is to witness the single thrill of some two 
thousand bonnets, to hear the deep long sigh from as many warm 
and gentle breasts, all inspired by the raving folly of some de- 
claimer, or by the gravely numerical statements of moral facts as 
to distant countries proceeding from ill-informed and well-paid 
agents, and which those who know their falsity are sure enoujoph" 
not to seek the odium of refuting. The sure tact of goodness 
leads the greater part of the hearers right in boine-c6Ucerns, but 
has no measure of probability for new experiments in remCte lands. ^ 
The faith ijvhich lives in the Infinite and Eternal, and isper^ 
p^tpally baffled in its search among present things, adds joyf^y 
its charms, the transcendant element of kll romance, to tl^e Taint- 
est glimpse lietween distant clouds, and feels it a du^ ahd 
to believe in the realised visions of credulotis fancy. 

Yet 
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Iffet* can tMid: without a certain approval of the imidnfettle 
annual'revenue^ largei^ than that of some'continental kingdoiM, 
raided hfUtte^ marvellous addresses to our best feelings? Who 
Calf ibompdref without some admira^on mixed in his contempt, the 
cc4]r9& and brainless weakness of the talk on these occasions with 
tW honest virtue, the moral elegance of heart in those whom it 
i^nflUetices ? Or who that lives in England can be unaware that 
very many among Ihe auditors of these brazen mouth-pieces show 
in the whole course of their private lives, and in hard stem trials 
of all kinds, a simple self-forgetting no]pleness and truth, beauH- 
fully contrasted with the ostentatious emptiness of the charitable 
melodrame ? 

On the whole, the country in which these varieties of good and 
evil are found mixed on such a scale can hardly be considered in a 
state of lifeless inertness. Its want cannot be of themes and in¬ 
terest, but rather of those able to seize what lies before them, and 
turn it to right imaginative use. For every one indeed knows 
that all our activities, mechanical, political, missionary, celestial, or 
diabolical, are the immediate outgrowths of the human beings en¬ 
gaged in such matters, and might be found with much more inside 
and beneath them in the hearts and lives of the individuals. This 
is all the poet requires; a busy, vigorous, various existence is the 
matter sine qua non of his work. All else comes from within, 
and from himself alone. Now, strangely as our time is racked 
and tom, haunted by ghosts, and errant in search of lost realities, 
poor in genuine culture, incoherent among its own chief elements, 
untrained to social facility and epicurean quiet, yet unable to 
unite its means in puisuit of any lofty blessing, half-sick, half- 
dreaming, and whole confused—he would be not only misan¬ 
thropic, but ignorant, who should maintain it to be a poor, dull, 
and alti^ether helpless age, and not rather one full of great 
though conflicting energies, seething with high feelings, and 
str^glpnig towards the light with piercing though still hooded 
eyes. The fierce, too often mad force, that wars itself away 
among the labouring poor, the manifold skill and talent and un¬ 
wearied patience of the middle classes, and the still unshaken 
sohdi^ of domestic life among them—these are facts open to all, 
thoOgn' by none perhaps sufficiently estimated. And over and 
all soci^y the wealth of our neber people is gathered and 
‘ oirit has never been before anywhere else, shaping itself 

leatttry, a million modes of social pleasure, 
ma^^iiave much to object against,-but vribidh 
liad^wV great one now rising among us, would 

'Wefl *|ow l&W his own purposes. 

*■ '^Theni tro, if we refledthat the empire and nation seded here 
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its centre^ and at home so moving^ and multifaripus^ spreads 
its 4pniimon3 all round the globe, daily sending forth its children 
tQ mix in the life of every race of man, seek ^ventures in every 
climate, and fit themselves to every form of polity, or it to them— 
whereafter they return in body, or at least reflect their mental in¬ 
fluences among us—^it cannot be in point of diversity and meanr 
ing that Britain disapppints any one capable of handling what it 
supplies. 

See bow Chaucer exhibits to us all that lay around him, the 
roughness and ignorance, the honour, faiths fancy, joyousness of a 
strong mind and a strong"^age, both tranquil within bounds which, 
as large enough for their uses, neither had tried to pass. How 
strikingly for us are those grating contrasts of social condition 
harmonised by the home-bred feeling that men as they then were 
had the liberty and space they then needed: the king and priest 
the all-suflicient guides of men's higher life, and all powers and 
even wishes finding ample room, each within the range marked 
out by custom! Every figure is struck off by as clear and 
cutting a stroke as that of a practised mower with his scythe— 
and of all these peculiarities of character, so blended in that world 
are strength and unconsciousness, not one ever rises into indivi¬ 
duality of principle. In clearness, freedom, fulness, what deli¬ 
neation of our actual life can be at all compared with this? Of 
this poet how truly may it be said, 

‘ 0*cr Chaucer’s blithe old world, for ever new, 

^ In noon’s broad sunbeam shines the morning dew; 

And while tired ages float in shade away. 

Unwearied glows with joy that dear to-day.’ 

In Shakespeare again, who never meant anything of the kind, 
that period, with its far deeper wants and more abundant forces, 
all lies softly, firmly drawn by every random jotting of his pen. 
For that, with all his unmatched reflectiveness, much was thus 
lightly done, seems no less certain at the hundredth perusal than 
obvious at the first. The stately courtesies and consecrated 
forms of the past, all still untroubled, but a new spirit rising 
within those antique walls, and as yet professing peaceful re¬ 
verence, though it must one day shake them down; the heaven- 
storming imagination still toiling and sporting on the ground; 
the aimless bravery of knighthood still wearing its blazon of the" 
starry cross, but going forth on real .adventures for the conquest 
of our actual earth in east and west; thought bleftdii^, thoug)^ 
aimost unmarked, with all the romance of passion—and fancy, no 
longer gathering flowers and strewing them in ubildish sport, but 
weaving them into garlands for victoricNBS conscience, and using 
them for the charactery of knowledge: all this is undeniably 
' * there, 
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therc^ though tmial^oded^aod only because the great znind of^tillat 
^snd all hmo neceiaaiily coxaprised and reproduced whatever 
was es^entialfin bis.age. Banks were still apart, customs^un- 
^ queslioiaed^ forms holy, and natural troth and wisdom only the 
0|»^nonV!Sil but inevitable comment by which men und^ignedly 
ihtdlrpyeted the page of prescription. And he who has best 
^sbown'us all this as it truly was, yet «^nt forth at eVery breath a 
fiefy element, ofi*'Which he was himself* scar^ conscious, that 
should some day kindle and burn much still Sttki and venerable 
to him. 

A gulf of generations lies between tis and him, and the world 
is all changed around his tomJ>. But whom have we had to feel 
and express like this man the secret of our modern England> and 
to toll Util out before him the immense reality of thin^ as his 
own small embroidered carpet, on which he merely cared to sit 
down at his ease and smoke his pipe ? 

There have been but two writers among us Whom every 
Enfflishmau with a tincture of letters has read or heard of, aiming 
' to shape poetically an image of human life. These ai;e of course 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron. But see how different their 
aim has been from such a one as we hint at. The eider poet, 
with lus wholesome sense and clear felicity, has indeed given us 
much of human fact, and this, as it could not be otherwise, in the 
v^^COldurs of the time that he himself belonged to. But he has 
ftwayed the sympathies of the world in a great measure through 
their curiosity after the past, which he, more than all men^in the 
annals of mankind, has taught Us all to regard as alive and still 
tlnvdvbing in spirit, though its bones be turned to^dust, 

Byron has sought, through distance of place and foreign cos¬ 
tume, the interest which Scott obtained from the strangeness of 
past ages; and it is but a small though a profound and irre- 
pressibm part of our far-spread modern mind that he has so well 
embodied in hil sc^nful Harolds and despairing Giaours. 

' We'have indeed one of his works, the only one, which is a 
splendid attempt at a creative survey of modern life^ and contains 
all the eissential elements of such performance. And in spite of 
the puerile egotisms and dawdling prate into which the poem so 
-ofiten wwdets, the first five cantos of Don Juan, forming in poini 
b^l^^bout a ha!^ have more of fiery beauty and native sweetf** 
^ness m than anything we know of in our mbdem literature. 

't%ese a Widf keenness of observation $ and were 

tpoPhies Strude^^^, as they so easily might be, no^pltal 
chffatft rmhain the Weakness of specidative cultdre 

in pbiloSo^cal excursions. In the 

^ half SS pob^i^and unhappily when he iisnn English 

' ground, 
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^g|?ound> the Iax shapelessness of structure, the endless sUpUiod, 
y&wn; loungingS, and vapid carelessness of execotion/tij^come 
vei^ disz^eeaHe in spite of passages rich with ixnperishablei^^ 
4>eauty; wit, and vigour, such as no other modem Englishimn 
or ina%oould have approached^ On the whole, with all its fai|lts> 
moral and poetic, the earlier portion of this singulax book will 
probably remain, like thjP first half of Faust* the Most genuine 
and striking monument of a whole recent national literature. 
But the weakne^ as to all deeper thought, and the incomplete 
groundplan, place it somewhat lower than could bo uished, And 
at best it is but one Book, in an age that produces annual 
thousands. 

Little therefore as is all that has been done towards the poetic 
representation of our time—even in the looser and readier form of 
prose romance—it is bard to suppose that it is incapable of such 
treatment. The still unadulterated purity of home among large 
circles of the nation presents an endless abun«lauce of the feelings 
and characters, the want of which nothing else in existence can 
supply even to a poet. And these soft and steady lights strike an 
observer all the more from the restless activity and freedom of 
social ambition, the shifting changes of station, and the wealth 
gathered on one hand and spent on the other with an intenseness 
and amplitude of will to which there is at least nothing now com^ 
parable among mankind. The power of self-subjection combined 
with almost boundless liberty, indeed necessitated by it, and the 
habit of self-denial with wealth beyond all calculation—these are 
indubitable facts in modern England. Rut while recognised os 
facts, how far do they still remain from that development as 
thoughts which philosopliy desires, or that vividness as images 
which is the aim of poetry! It is easy to say that the severity of 
conscience in the best minds checks all play of fancy, and the 
fierceness of the outward struggle for power and riches absorjbs 
the energies that would otherwise exert themselves in shapeful 
melody. But had wc minds full of the idea and the sirei^tU requi¬ 
site for such work, they would find in this huge, harassed, and luxu¬ 
rious national existence the nourishment, not the poison, of creative 
art. The death-struggle of commercial and political rivalry, tfie 
* brooding doubt and remorse, the gas-jet flame of ftuth irra^ting 
.,it8 own coal-mine 'darkness—in a word, our overwrought 
rialism fevered by its own excess into sphituel dream9"^’'-a}I'thi^ 
might serve the purposes of a bokf no less th^n 

the creed of the antipoetic Puritans becamp pOptry in the mind jo£ 
Milton, an4 all bigotries, superstitions, and hoyrhrs 

were flames that kindled steady eare’s 

and meditative song, „ 
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Of all ottr recent writers tbe one who might seem at fust 
to have most nearly succeeded ii\ this quest after the poetio 
S^greal is Crabbe. No one has raxfged so widely thsougfatall 
classe8> employed so many diverse elements of circumstanee ao# 
chamcter. Bnt nowhere^ or very, very rarely, do we find^ him 
that ^er sweetness, a fiery spirituous essence, yet bland as honey, 
wanting which all poetry is but an atteiqpt more^or leJI laudable, 
and after all, a failure. Shooting arrows at the moon, one man^a 
bow shoots higher than another’s ; #but the shafS of all alike fall 
back to earth, and bring no light upon their points. ^ It needs a 
strat^e supernatural power to achieve the impossible, and fix the 
silver shaft within the orb th^ shoots in turn its rays of silver 
back into our human bosoms. ^ ^ ^ 

Crabbe is always an instructive and forceful, almost .always 
even an interesting writer. His works have an imperishable 
value as records of his time ; an,d d even may be said that few 
parts of them but would have found an appropriate"^ place in 
some of the^eports of ^ur various commissions for inquiring into 
the state of the country. Observation, prudence, acutqpess, up¬ 
rightness, self-balancing vigour of mind are everywhere §een, and 
ore exerted on the whole wide field of common life. All that is 
wanting is the enthusiastic sympathy, the jubilant love, whose 
Utterance is melody, and without which all art is little better than 
a laborious ploughing of the sand, and then sowing the sand 
itself for seed along the fruitless furrow. 

In poetry we seek, and find, a refuge from the hardness and 
narrowness of the actual world. But using the very substance of 
this Actual for poetry, its positiveness, shiewdnci^, detailedness, 
incongruity, and adding no new peculiar power from within, we 
do no otherwise than if we should take shelter from rain under the 
end of a roof-spout. 

To Mr. Wordsworth of course these remarks on Crabbe would 
be by no means applicable. Yet even he has exhibited only one 
limits, however lofty region of life, and has made it far less his 
aim to represent what lies around him by means of self-trans¬ 
ference into all its feelings, than to choose therefrom what suits 
bis spirit of ethical meditation, and so compel manlUnd, out alike 
of their toilsome daily psuhs and pleasant nightly dreams, into his 
own severe and stately school of thought. The present move¬ 
ments of human life, nay its varied and spontaneous jfoys, to him 
are Jittle, save so. t||^ afford a text for a mind in which 

|i3d stern specui&tion, and a heart austere imd measured 
even in itst^l^, are more obvious powers than fenpy, emotion, 
OP keen am versatiT^j^mp^ He discourses indeed witii divine 
of life aikl nature, and all their sweet and ^ yarious 

impulses ; 
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inipulsesj but the impression of his own great calm judicial 
soul IS always far too mighty for suiy aibpowerful feeling the 
objects he' presents to us. In his latest volume there is a poe^ ^ 
ilHth the date of 1803, At the Grave of Bum^^ full of reflective^it/en* 
derncsllf But it is noticeable that even here Burns is interet^tiiig, 
not for his own sake and in his own splendid personality, but wi^' 
reference ^ Mr. Wordsworth's mind and the effect of the pea¬ 
sant’s poetry on We are glad ind^d to have any pretext 

for citing this beautiful stanza (p. 53) 

f Well might I mourn that he Was gone 
Whose light I hail’d when first ft shone, 

When, breaking forth^s Nature’s own, 

^ It show'd my youth 

How verse may huM a princely throne 
On humble tiuth.’ 

In thus pointing to the proble^l which poetry now holds out, 
and maintaining that it has been but parlially solved by our most 
illustrious writers, there is no design of settingup an unattainable 
standard,^nd then blaming any one in particular for inevitably 
falling slfiirt of it. Out of an age so diversified and as yet so un¬ 
shapely, he who draws forth any graceful and expressive forms is 
well entitled to high praise. Turning into fixed beauty any part 
of the shifting and mingled matter of our time, he does what in 
itself IS very difficult, and affords very valuable help to all his 
future fellow-labourers. If he has not given us back our age 
as a whole tiansmuted into crystalline clearness and lustre, a 
work accomplished only by a few of the greatest minds under the 
happiest circuiJ&tances for their art, yet we scarce know to wbrnn 
we should be equally grateful as to him who has enriched us with 
any shapes of lasting loveliness ' won from the vague and formless 
infinite.’ 

Mr. Tennyson has done more of this kind than almost any one 
that has appeared among us during the last twenty years. ^ And* 
in such a task of alchemy a really successful experiment, even 
on a small scale, is "of great worth compared with the thousands of 
fruitless efforts or pretences on the largest plan, which are daily 
^clamouring for all men’s admiration of their nothingness. 

The first of these two volumes consists of republished ]]pems, 
and may be regarded, we presume, as all iiiat Mr. T«nnytioxr 
vrishes to Jflreserve of his former editions. He has siftM 
most cases his earlier harvests, and kej^Tthel^rtter There 

are^some additions of verses and stanzas here and there, 
minute changes, and also beneficial sl^teningikand 
The second volume, I^wever, is on tfee vr]||Je felt ad^hnned in 
merit beyond the first. There is more eleartiest, ^solkHiy, and 

» certainty 
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ceiM^iiaty of ini^d^Ssible iait througliout: especially some of the 
blank-verse pbelaiifr—a style aimo^ unattempted in the earlier 
seHe$—hOtVe^a <|uiet com|deteness and depths a sweetness arisii^ 
from the ^ppy balance Df thought^ feeliifg, and cxpressien^ thft 
ranks them r^mong the riches of pur recent literature. " ^ 

'The colllbCtion includes poems of four markedly different 
kijad*':-^L The Idyllic^ in which th4^« as scftietlnils an epic 
Calmness in representirf^ sotne event or situati^ of private life, 
sometimes a flow of lyrical feeliim, but still expai^ding itself 
in a narrative or desmption of flie persons, evei^y and ob¬ 
jects that fill the poet's imagination. 2. The purely Lyrical 
—odes, Songs, and the more rapid ballads, where the emotim 
is nof only upptermost, but all inwall, and the occasions apd in- 
tOVi^sts involved appear but casually and in hints. 3. Fancy 
plntes;" those, hattiely, of which the theme is borrowed or imi¬ 
tated from those conceptions o| past ages '^at have now be¬ 
come extremely strange or quite incredible for us. In these 
the principal charm of the work can spring only from the vivid¬ 
ness and grace of the imagery, the main idea making^o direct 
impression on our feelings. 4. There is a class of Allegories, 
Moralities, didactic poems. We might add another, of Facetiae; 
but in these the writer, though not unmeaning or without 
talent, seems far inferior to himself, and they happily fill but 
a small part of his pages. 

The first and third of these classes—the Idylls and Fancies—are, 
in our view, of the greatest merit, and differ in little but the 
stranger and more legendary themes of the latter series, while 
they resemble each other in a somewhat spacio® and detailed 
style?" of description, with, however, an evident general predo¬ 
minance of personal feeling, sometimes masked by the substitution 
of an imaginary narrator for the real poet. 

We shall speak first of the second class, which we have called 
Odes., ‘ Claribel,’ * Lilian,’ ^Isabel,’ 'Madeline,’ 'Adeline,’ 
^ Eleiyuore,’ and ' Margaret,’—all are raptures in honour of ladies. 
''Isabel* is similar in style and plan to the rest, but differs by 
being addressed to a matron, not a maiden ; ami though, like the 
others eUpnuistic enough, and coldly ingenious, is pleasant as a 
relief froto the unrealities of rhetorical sentiment. There is 
beaafiful idea in it—“Witft much verbal melody and many dainty 
phv«fleS« far ^leyotSl the rrach of any but a man of gbnius, how¬ 
ever geuiift^may^be spent in dressing make-believe 

emotion#" 4li^ far-fetch^^ rhythmic ornament. 'Claribel’ is 
a sort of I|i96ie0t over a de#d woman. The other young ladies 
seem to h#^e the #4^tage of being still alive, but their poetic 
environment is not for that the less ghostly and preterna- 
/ * - tural. 
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tujal. In all of those pieces the Tvill to write poetry seems 
to us to have supplied (insufficiently) the place of poetic fepl- 
ing; tho^h one sees that \)nly a poet could have wri^eo 
tj^m. heroines are moonshine maidens, in the number of 

iraom j^r, Tennyson is really as unconscionable as Solomon 
or Mahomett ** It may be suspeclifed that neiUier the Arab pro¬ 
phet nor JsMrtrish lidng would much have approved such question¬ 
able charms as blacf^b^ded eyes, and crin^son-tAreaded lips. 
We of a more metaphysical generation grow heartily .weary of 
the delicacies, and subtleties, and su^r-fineries of so many 
mysterious |)assions, and phantom obj^s, *as carefully discri^ 
minated as varieties of ihsects by Ehrenberg, or fossils by Owen, 
The whole style smells of musk, %.rA is not without glimpses of 
rouge and pearl-powder. We Mtve found nothing here at once 
more distinct and graceful than the following lines, and these are 
marred by the two final epithets i — 

‘ His bowstring slacken d, languid Love, 

Leaning his check upon his hand, 

Droops both his wings, regarding thee; 

And so would languish evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore.’ 

Of the poem ‘To-much need not be said. ^Clear¬ 

headed friend^ is the most ludicrously flat beginning of a 
serious poem that we have ever seen proceed from a real poet; 
and the construction of the final strophe is so obscure that we 
have in vain attempted to disentangle it into any meaning. Yet 
few readers can be required to spend as much time on such a 
matter as we ar^hoth bound and glad so to employ. In the same 
verses ^kimjly intellect' is at least in that connection a phrase of 
vague rhetoric. The two little poems to the ‘ Owl’ are at best 
ingenious imitations of the manner of some of Shakespeare’s and 
his contemporaries' songs; well done enough, but not worth 
doing. ^ 

The ‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights ’ is of a better kind* 
The writer does not in this seem painfully striving after topics^ 
images, variations, |^nd originalities, but writing from lively con- 
ception of a theme which offered in abundance the material^ 
ftiited to his fancy and ear. The poem is at once jt^illiant 
and pleasing: but we may remark thatits mjerit is of a jkind 
which present^; itself somewhat too easily to a reader of the tales 
it recalls^ that there is little progress m imAgery, ^nd nonein^ 
thought, beyond the first stanza, in all tbe following thirteen ; 
that some meaning adapted to our moderi} ^uropeao brains >; 
might perhaps have been insinuated undot thq^ pastern 

emblems without injury to their genuine Asia^ The 

gold 
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gold and red aml^sque repeats itself/square after square of the 
pattemy with un^enis^le splendoui^ but somewhat wearying 
monotony. ^ 

The ' Ode to Memory’ aims at a far higher sort of exrellen<^. 
Had it preiriteded, irwtead of following, Mr. Wordsworth ^latOmc 
Ode/ U tfonld have been a mei^orable poem. The elder poet's 
rapture on the ^ Recollections of Childhoodais compar¬ 
able, ip its way> to the Portland funeral vase, were that lighted, 
as it ought to be, from within: on a purple ground, dark as 
midnight, still and graceful snow-white figures, admitting of 
endlesa interpretations, all more or less fitting, but Ttdne, perlmps, 
conclusive. Mr. Tennyson has caught sOme of the same feeling, 
and much of the rhythm, but'' has not even earned what was still 
within his power, the praise of a greater variety and richness of^ 
painting, nor has precipitated with Shelleyan passion the stream 
that slept so calmly in Mr. Wordsworth’s mountain-lake. 

There could hardly bo a more decisive proof of Mr. Tennyson’s 
inaptitude for Orphic song than the last six lines of this poem- 


* My friend, with thee to live alone, 

Methinka were better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne. 

O strengthen me, enlighten me \ 

I faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory.* 

To tell Memory, the mystic prophetess to whom in these tran- 
scendant initiations we owe all notices connecting our small in¬ 
dividuality with the Infinite Eternal, that converse with her were 
better than crowns and sceptres! Memory"^'might perhaps 
reply—' My friend, if you have not, after encircling the universe, 
traversing the abyss of ages, and uttering more than a hundred 
lines, forgotten that there are such toys on that poor earth as 
CTOwnd and sceptres, it were better for you to be alone, not with, 
but ^ithout me.* Think how sublime a doctrine, that to have the 
beati^c vision is really better than the power and pomp of the 
world. Phitesophy, that sounds all depths, has seldom approached 
a deeper bathos. 

Of the little poem called ' Circumstance' we shall quote the 
whole, pleased to find something that we can produce in suppo<% 
of our admiration for% large class of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, 
on wl^ch we have not yet touched n 

*Two children in two neighbouring villages 

Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival; 

Two lovers wbisWring by an orchard wall; 

IVd lives bound fast in one with golden ease; 

• ' Two 
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Two graves grass-greeu teside a gray church-tpwer, 

Washed with still rains, and daisy-blossomed; 

Two children in one hamlet born and bred;— 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour.* 

Ma<;;^ is not attempted here, but the more performed. Ho<v 
simple is the languc^e; how quietly flowing the rhythm; how 
clear the images; and with what pleasant enigmatic openness do 
the few lines set before us all the little tale of the two villagers, 
placing, parted, meeting, loving, wedding, dying, and leaving 
behind them two orphan childten! It is a small tone of natural 
feeling, caufht and preserved with genuine art, and coming home 
to every bosom that sw^et words can penetrate at all. 

Fatima’ is of a far higher pitch, but seems o<ldly misnamed. 
It is full of true and vehementfyet musical passion ; and it sug¬ 
gests the strong flow of Lesbian poetry, and particularly the weU- 
known fragment of Sappho addressed to a woman. Whence, then, 
the name ? Lesbos has hardly^ gained by becoming a part of 
Turkey, or Sappho by turning into Fatima. But the poem is 
beautiful: we scarcely know where in English we could find 
anything $) excellent, as expressing the deep-hearted fulness of a 
woman’s conscious love. Many will read it as if it belonged only 
to some Fatima or Sappho to feel with this entireness of aban¬ 
donment. But there are hundreds of women in the West end 
of London—and in the East end too—who would find it only a 
strain that nature had already taught them- 

‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ’ aims at less, and though of no very 
rare cast, is successful in all that it attempts, Mr. Tennyson 
seems to have mtended to be very severe in this remonstrance to 
a flirt. But the damsel who deserved it would certainly rather 
have been flattered than provoked by such a tribute to her 
powers. 

* The Blackbird,’ * The Death of the Old Year,’ and ^ Edward 
Gray,’ are all sufficiently good for publication, but not for detailed 
criticism. ' Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere ’ is of similar 
tone, but not extraordinary merit. The last but one appears to 
be the best stanza :-r- 

* Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

On mosses thick with violet, ^ 

Her cream-white mule hia paatern set: ^ 

And now more fleet she skimmed the pl^ns 
Than she whose elfln prancer springa 
By night to eery warbiings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins.’—vol. ii. p. 20t. 

In 
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In cair^fpl of melodywe liave few vei^ recent 

it—we ehoidd hardly makexeny 
remaricoa ^e batch /» in these latter iiiftes, so unsuitahle to the 
vaMO jw54»glidiing#n^ ^ ^4, 

Un^rtj^ head of Fancies we class all those poems relating 
to dsctant and marvellous circumstances and persons such as we 
can only conceive, and that very imperfectly, by a conscious re- 
inovid of OUT thoughts into regions of which we have no experi-* 
ence, and which seem to. us half impossible^ In some instances 
the poet only attempts to refirodwce outward relations of society 
and a kind of feeling which have departed from our Common life 
—as in ' The Sisters,’ ' The Beggar Maid,’ ^ St. Simeon,’ and 
‘ St^ Agnes/ 1ft others, and the greater numher^f these pieces, 
he rashes away with us into the ruins and sepulchres of old super¬ 
natural beliefs-—dear to him, however; not as still partly credible, 
or as ever having been sacred and awful to mankind, but for the 
graceful strangeness of the figures that they suggest and are linked 
with* This mythologicfd poetry is not of equal interest and diffi¬ 
culty with that.gK^hich produces as brilliant and deep effects from the 
ordinary realities of our own lives. But it is far from'wortliless. 
Some German ballads of this kind by Goethe ajid Schiller—nay, 
by Burger and by Heine—^l^ave great power over every one, from 
the art with which the imagination is Avon to accept true what 
we still fed to be so strange. This is done mainly by a potent 
use of the mysterious relation between man and nature, and be¬ 
tween all men towards each other, which always must show itself 
on fiitir^ occasions as the visionary, the ominous, the spectral, 
the ^ eery,’ and awful consciousness of a supernatui'al somewhat 
within our own homely flesh. It appears to us that Mx. Tennyson 
h^is neither felt so deeply as some other poete—Qpleridge, for 
imUance, in ‘ Christabel’—the moral ground on which this oracular 
ifflffosentient part of man is firmly built, nor has employed its 
phantasmagoric power with such startling witcliery. But there is 
almost always a vivid elegance and inward sweetness in his elfin 
»ong,,,Whether Gothic or Grecian, and he sometimes even uses 
the legends of Pagan antiquity with a high perfection of dreamy 

music., ' 

^The Swaft,’ ^ The Merman,’ and ‘The Mermal^’ are 

lyhich he has not connected with any feeling that could 
render <.ns wilUng to believe, nor with any meaning that would 
give them value as symbols. There is a kind of unhappy xnate- 
sotipie pf these attempts at spiritualising'nature, and 
in 4 m m^t of some beautiful images we are stopped short hy 
des ^ually fafsought and unpleasant; see, ibr instance, vol. 

p4 73. 

’’ There 
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There are, heweVer, hardly any cyf^^these le|^da^y poema that 
might not well be cited as examples of solid and luminous paint¬ 
ing. We must admit that Mr. Tennyson has scarcely succeed^, 
perhaps has not tried, to unite any powerful 'impression on th^ 
feelings with his coloured blaze. It is painted—though ^well 
painted—fire. But in animated pomp of imagery, all in move¬ 
ment, like a work of Paolo Veronese, few things that we know 
could rival these compositions. His figures are distinct as those 
of brazen statuary on tombs, brilliant as stained glass, musical as 
the organ-tones of chapels. And asr some of these romantic songs 
remind us "of Paul Cagliari, others—those especially that have 
been dreamt upon the lap of the Greek Muse—are akin to the 
creations of a still greater painter than the Veronese, Correggio. 
So mild and mournful in interest are these, so perfect in harmopy 
of images and rhythm, we almost grieve at last to waken from 
our trance and find we have been deluded by a Pagan vision, 
and by the echoes of oracles now dumb. Scarcely fabled magic 
could be more successful. The effect is the result evidently of 
' great labour, but also of admirable art. As minstrel conjurations; 
perhaps, in English, ‘ Kubla Khan’ alone exceeds them. The 
verse is full of liquid intoxication, and the language of golden 
oneness. While we read, we too are wandering, led by nymphs, 
among thejbhousand isles of old mythology, and the present fades 
away from us into a pale vapour. To bewitch us with our own 
daily realities, and not with their unreal opposites, is a still 
higher task ; but it could not be more thoroughly performed. 

The ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ the first poem in the second volume, 
seems to us less costly jewel-work, with fewer of the broad 
flashes of passior^te imagery, than some others, and not Cbm- 
pensating fi»r this inferiority by any stronger human interest. 
The miraculous legend of ‘ Excalibar ’ does not come vej^ 
near to us, and as reproduced by any modern writer must biHf 
mere ingenious exercise of fancy. The poem, however, is full of 
distinct and striking description, perfectly expressed ; add a tone 
of mild, dignified sweetness attracts, though it hardly avails to' 
enchant us. The poet might perhaps have made the loss of the 
magic sword, the death of Arthur, and dis^^ution m the Round 
Tabl^ a symbol for the departure from earth of the whole old 
Gothic world, with its half-pagan, all-poetic faith, and rude yet 
mystic blazonries. But it would be tyrannical exaction to require 
more philosophy iti union with so fiery and prodfiTctive a fancy. 
No one but Coleridge among us has ever combined a thoroughly' 
speculative intellect with so restless an abundance of h^i^Utiful 
imagery as we find in Tennyson; and the younger minstrel 

VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 V has 
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has as much of the reflection proper to an age like ours as any 
living poet except Mr. Wordsworth, add as any but a very few de¬ 
cayed ones, 

The gift of con^prehensiye thoughtfulness .does not, however, 
show itself to advantage in " Si, Simeon Stylites,' a kind of mono- 
It^ical personation of a filthy and mad ascetic. We find exhi- 
bitedi with the seriousness of bitter poetic irony, his loathsome, 
yet ridiculous attempts at saintship, all founded on an idea of the 
Divinity fit only for an African worshipping a scarecrow fetish 
. made of dog’s bones, goose-feathers, and dunghill-rags. This is 
no topic for Poetry: she has better tasks than to wrap her mantle 
round a sordid, greedy lunatic. 

How different, how superior is ^ Ulysses I ’ ^here is in this 
work a delightful epic tone, and a clear unimpassioned wisdom 
quietly carving its sage words and graceful figures on pale but 
lasting marble. Yet we know not why,^ except from schoolboy 
recollections, a modern English poet should write of Uljsses 
rather than of the gicat vo;yagers of the modern world, Columbus, 
Gama, or eveir Drake. Their feelings ^nd aims lie far nearer to 
our comprehension—reach us by a far shr^rter line. Even of 
^ Godiva,^ different as is the theme, a similar observation holds. 
It also is admirably well done; but tho singularity and barbarous¬ 
ness of the fact spur, no doubt, the fancy, even told in^lain prose, 
yet are far from rendering the topic favourable for poetry. The 
' Day-Dream,’ the old and pretty tale of the " Sleeping Beauty,’ 
is open to no such objection. Here the poetry was made to 
the writer’s hand, and one cannot but wish that liis grace, liveli¬ 
ness, and splendour had been employed on a matter of his own 
invention or, if borrowed, of some more ear{j^st meaning. Yet, 
as graceful and lively description, as truth playing behind the 

« ssk of fairy-tale, the whole poem is most tigrecable. It opens 
us:— 

* The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains; 

Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here a^ys the blood along, the veins. 

Faint shi^Swsf, vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 
like hints and echoes of the world 
. To Spirits folded in the womb. 


*'lt ijS diftpult to suppose that the poem wa« written before the exhibition of Mr. 
Ma«lise’s|^|^ure of Sleeping Beauty,' (1811)—-a work displayitig, like most of 
that rising artiet'ii, great wealth and boldness of fancy and execution, but, like too many 
both of the paintings and the poemf of our day, too ambitiously crowded, and foiced 
in iu 
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Soft lustre bathes range of ums 
On every s]pntiog terrace-lawn. 

The fountain to his place returns 

Deep ip the gardeti-lake withdrawn. 

Here droops the banner On the tower, 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires. 

The peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 

Roof-haunting Martins warm their eggs: 

In these, in those the life is stay’d. 

The mantles fron^ the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily : no sound is made. 

Not ^yen of a gnat that sings. 

Mofe^likc a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings, 

That watch the sleepers from tlie wall. 

Here sits the butler with a flask 

BcUveen his knees, half-drain’cl; and there 
The w’jinkled steward at his task; 

The maid-of-hono«r blooming fair : 

The page has caught her hand in his ; 

Her lips are sever’d as to speak: 

His own are pouted to a kiss : 

^ The blush is fix’d upon her check. 

Till all the hundred summcis pass, 

'JBie beams, that through the oriel shine. 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker hrimm’d with noble wine 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 

Iljg staterthe king reposing keeps. 

"He Tnu«'t Jmve been a jolly king. 

All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like a little wood ; 

Thoms, ivies, woodbine, misletocs, 

And grapes with bunches red as blood; 

All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-Tliatted, bur and brake and 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred summers die, 

And thought and time be bom agen, 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in their place remain, ^ 

As all were prder’d, ages since. 

Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince.* 

2 i> 2 
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At last—two sections intervene-^-he comes and finds the latly :— 

* A to^b) a kias! the charm was-snapp’d. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks/** 

And feet that ran, and doors that clapp’d, 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks. 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A biceze through all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d. 

The fire shot up, the maitiii flew, 

The parrot screan/d, the peacock squall’d. 

The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d, and clack’d. 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d dowin\aid in a cataract. 

And last of all the king awoke, 

And 111 his chair Iiimself uprear’d, 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his lace, and spoke, 

‘‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.” 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an ufler-dinnei s nap. 

“ Pardy,” return’d the king, “ hut still 
My joints are something stiff or so 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago ?” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words return’d reply ; 
t But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by.’ 

Kk 

Another section follows before we have that entitled ‘ The 
Departure— 

* And on ’^cr lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the liills they went 
In that new world which is the old : 

Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day '* 

The happy princess follow’d him. 

** I’d sleep another bundled years, 

( O love,^r such another kiss;” 


wake 
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•* O wake for everj love,” she hears, , 

“O love, ’twas such as this and this.” 

And . 9 .’cr thcSfS many a sliding star, 

And njany a merry wind was borne, 

And, streiam'd through many .a golden bar, 

The twilight melted into morn. 

“ O eyes long laid in happy sleep!” 

“ O happy sleep, that lightly fled !” 

“ O happy kisg^thatt.woke thy sleep!** 

“ O love, thy kiss would wake the dead !*' 

And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy*d the crescent-bark, 

And,;,rai)t through many a rosy change, 

Th# twilight died into the dark, 

V 

A hunebed summers ! can it be ? 

And whither.goest thou, tell me where?” 

“ O seek my father’s court witli me, 

For there are greater wonders there.” 

And o’er the hi^s, and far away - 
Beyond tlieir utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Tlirough all the world she follow’d him.’ 

^ « —vol. ii, rf: 159. 

TIjc poems which we would class under the liead MoRALt- 
TiEs, in wliiclf^ Reflection lifts the rod to silence Feeling, are 
scattered up and down the volumes under various titles. They 
almost all appear to us decided and remarkable failures, and 
only one or two of the shorter and slighter at all worthy of Mr. 
Tennvson. # 

The ‘ Paldtc of Art,’ indeed, has the tints and force of poetry, 
and shows the author’s characteristic power of distinct and 
deeply-dyed painting. But there is considerable affectation in 
some of the groupings both^of words and things, and what is 
worse^ the meaning, the mcmliiy, is trivial, and even mistaken. 
The writer’s doctrine seems to be, that the soul, while by its 
own'Energy surrounding itself with all th^^ost beautiful and 
expressive images that the history of mahkhid has produced, 
and sympathizing wholly with the world’s best thoughts, is 
"^perpetrating some, prodigious moral offence for which it is 
bound to repent in sackcloth and ashes. A motg rational and 
not less religious view would seem to be, that we should repent of 
the errors we commit frofc the inactivity of our higher powers and 
feelings. We hardly know a notion worthier of Simeon [Stylit^sJ, 
or of some crack-brained sot repenting in the stocks, than this 
doctrine that the use of our noblest facultij^oQ their right objects 
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is an outrage out best duties. Happily, Mr. Tenny*son*s 

practice is wiser than the theory propounded in this piece; and 
his theory itself^ we nsay judge from the docj^inal parts of his 
second and ^ore mature volume, is also much improved, 
long and dull pro<luction called the ^ Two Voices,’ a dispute on 
immortality, adding nothing to our previous knowledge, and of 
which the substance might have been better given in three jiages 
(or one) than thirty, lias yet no sucfi folly in it as the many-co¬ 
loured mistake of the ‘ Palace of Art.’ 



far too little hold upon him to produce any lively movement of 
soul. His speculations have the commonplacene&s, vagueness, 
and emptiness of dreams, though the dreams of gcnid%; and 
hopefully do we trust that the poet will not again throw off his 
magic mantle for either the monkish gown stou* robe. 

We have now reached that class of poems which stand first in 
our list, and which we have entitled Idyi.1s. Wo have reserved 
till now all special mention of them, as holding them the most 
valuable part 9S Mr. Tennyson’s writings, a real addition to 
our literature. They have all more or less of the properly 
Idyllic character, though in three or four of them marked with 
the rapid and suggestive style of thwballad. In all tfie find some 
warm feeling, most often love, a clear and faithful eye for visible 
nature, skilful art and completeness of constructiqji^ and a mould 
of verse which for smoothness and plaj of melody has seldom 
been equalled in the language. The heartfelt tenderness, the 
glow, the gracefulness, the strong sense, the lively painting, in 
many of these compositions, drawn from the l^art of our actual 
English life, set them far above the glittering marvels and musical 
phantasms of Mr. Tennyson’s my thological loinances, at first sight 
the most striking portion of his works. ^ 

Among the happier specimens of this class tv^o are pre-eminent 
—‘the • Gardener’s Daughter,’ and'^Doia.’ These are botli of 
them Idylls in the strictest sense of the term, and might rank 
with the eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, aiid with some |fcems 
of Goethe—as anedd6tcs drawn from rustic life and rounded into 
song. Especially, as compared witli the antique models, wc see 
in them all the gain that Christianity and civilization have brought^ 
to the relation of the seses, and to the characters of women. 

The ‘Gardener’s Daughter’ is a husband’s recollection of his 
successful |ove, the object of which has been withdrawn from him 
by death. The nprhynied verse has a quiet fulness of sound, and 
all the delineation a clear yot rich completeness of truth, that 
the little wrork* though far from the loftiest, yet one of the 

most 
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iriost’deli^hlful we Itnow. As EnglisU landsoape-pamthig, what 
can exceed this ? 

> 

‘ Not -v^fcolly in the busy world, nor quite ** 

Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city contes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells, 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you^ear 
llie windy clanging of the minster clock; 

Although 1 etween it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 

Tliat, btirr’d with languid pulses of the oar. 

Waves ali its ia2y lilies, and creeps on. 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown’d uith the minstcr-towers. The fields between 

•Are dewy-lVesh, bro^vs*d by deep-udder’d kine. 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.* 

Or take the companion picture, where this view is alive with 
human passion :— 

‘ There sat we down upon a garden mound,' 

Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 

Betu een us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwofund us both ; and over many a range 
Of w'fuiing lime the gray cathedral towers. 

Across ^wzy glimmer of the west, 

Revear(rwheir shining windows: fiom them clashed 
The bells ; wc listen’d; with the time we play’d; 

Wc spoke of other tilings; we courted about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 

The central wish, until we settled there.’—vol. ii. p. 29. 


^ Dora,* though not so luxuriously beautiful, has less, indeed 
nothing, that could be spared without serious loss, and being only 
half the length of the foinier^ne, we shall extract it entire 

‘ With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
* William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought.“ril make them man and wife.’* 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora* 


Then there came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said, *‘My son, 
I married late; hut I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die: 


And 
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And {,h^y£ upoj^ a iiiat;ch, ^ 

Now tWefote look .to i)oTa, she is welU 
To l^k tofj-thrifty W beyond her age. 

^ She Jii^y blather’$ di^ghter: he and I ^ 
once hard'wordS) .;§nd parted,<and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora: take her for your wife ; . 
For ! have wishiki this matriagej^night and day. 
For many years.” But William answer’d short, 
“ I cannot marry Dora; by my Itfe, 

I will not marry Dora.” Then the old man 
Was wroth, anddoubled u^his hands, s^pd said, 
” You will tuft, bojr! you dare to answer thus! 
But in my time a father’s word was law, 

* And so it shall be now for me. Look to’L. 
Consider: 'take a month to think, and give 
An answer to my wish; or by the Lord 
That made me, you shall pack, and ncvIVmore 
Darken my doors again.” And Willi^^ heard, 
And^answer’d aoTnething.c^adly; hit Kis lips, 
AnlTbroke away. The more he look’d si,\ her 
The'less he liked her; and his ways were harsh; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his fa^ier’s house, 
And hired himself to work witlw the fields; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. ^ 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan ca^ 
His niece and said, “ My girl, 1 love you well; 
But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change a word with her he cells his wife, 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.^’ 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
It cannot he; my uncle’s mind will change! ” 
And days went on, and there was horn a boy 
To William; then distresses came on him; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father help'd him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save. 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

-iThen Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said, 

1 "M have obey’d my uncle until nt#. 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thrh’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mitty, for tl^ sake of him that’s gone, 


And 
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And for your sake, the ivomftft that he ehose, 

And for thin orphan, I am come to you; 

You know there has not been for these five yeats 
So full a riifvest; let me take the boy. 

And I will setliim in my uncle's esye 
Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.” 

And Dora took the chud and went her way 
Across the wheat, and aat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field. 

And spied her not; for none of all his men ' 

Dare tell him Dora wailed with the child; 

4md Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fad’d her; and the reapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when thclSiorrow came, she rose and took 
The child once and sat upon the mound ; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That giew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the fanner pass’d ititp the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work 
And cgme and said, “ Wkere were you yesteiday ? 

Whose child is that? What are you doing heie? ” 

So Dorajfl^t her eyes upon the ground. 

And ansWr’d softly, “ This is William’s child! 

“ And did I not,” said Allan, “did I not 
Foibid you, Dora?” Dora said again, 

“ Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone! ” 

And Allan said, “ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well—for I will take the boy; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flower* fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept in secret the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, amfItllP the land was dark- ^ 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the bov 

Was 
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Was not with Dbm. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help'4 her in her widowhood. 

AndJDora said, My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Mary, let me live and work with you: 

He says that he will never see me more.” 

Then answer’d Mary, “ This shall never be, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 

And, now I think, he shall not Jjiave the hoy. 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go, 

And I. will have my boy, and bring him home; 

And I will beg of him to ta1«e thee back*; 

But if he vi^ill not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live within one house. 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reach’d th^farm. 

The door was otF tlie latch ; they peeped and saw 
boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees. 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapp’d him on the hands and on the cheeks. 

Like one that loved him; and the lad stretch’d out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and spaiklid by the fire. 

Then they came in; hut when the boy beheld 
His mother^ he cried out to come to her, ^ 

And Aljan set him down ; and Mary said: ^ 

O Father!—if you let me call you so— 

I never came a-begging for myself. 

Or William, or this child; but now I come 
For Dora: take her back: she loves vou well. 

O sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men; for 1 ask’d him, and lie said, 

He could not ever rue his marrying me; 

I had been a patient wife; but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus. 

*God bless him!’ he said, ‘and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone through!’ Then he turn'd 
His face and pass’d*—unhappy that I am ! 

But BOW, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father’s ip^mory.j and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
' By Mary. There was silence in tl^oom ; 

And all at qnce the old man bur^ iii sobs:— 

■ I, .havq ,been to blame—to blame. I have kill’d my son. 

I have kill’d hiraT^but I loved him—my dear son. 

May 
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May God forgive me!—I have been to Wame- 
Kiss me, my children.’^ 

Then they clung about 

The old neck, and kiss’d him many timesv 

And all the man was broken with iPemorse ; 

And all htis love came back a hundredfold; 

And for three hours he eobb’d o’er William’s child. 

Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house togetfeer; and us years 
Went foiwurd, Mary took another mate; 

But Dora lived unmarried tilf her death.’—vol. ii. p. 33-41. 

We shall leave this without comment, which, we trust, is 
needlei^s. 

' Audley Court,’ and ^Walkin^r to the Mail,’ are in a lighter 
style, and witli less of interest. ‘ The Talking Oak' is more im¬ 
portant, but does notlatisfy us so well. This also, like most of 
Mr. Tennyson’s better .poems, is lo\e-inspiied and love-breathing. 
But an ancient oak, that is won byj a poet to utter podonjean 
oracles, would hardly, we conceive, be so prolix and minute in its 
responses. In ‘ LocksIry HalP the fancy is again at home. It 
is, peihaps, on the whole, the one of all these poems in which 
far-extended thought is best involved in genuine and ardent ima¬ 
gination. A quick and genfe'ous heart pours out through the 
lips of a you^ man Avho has been deceived by the woman 
he loved, and ^o, inflamed with disappointment, reviews at pas¬ 
sionate speed—far unhke the prosaic slowness of professional 
leviewers—the images that the darkened world now presents to 
him, and the diverse paths of action that he is tempted to try. 
We knovv not what the author means by his hero’s talk of com¬ 
rades and bugle-horns; for all the rest is the direct outbirth and 
reflection of our own age. The speaker tells bis former happi¬ 
ness in the following lines :— , 

‘Then her cheek was pale and thinner thim should be for one so yoiing. 
And her eyes on all my motions witli a mute observance hung; 

And I said, “ My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me, . 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 

I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she turn’d—her bosom sliaken with a sudden storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning m the dark of hazel eyes— 

Saying, “ I have hid my fe«^gs, fearing-they should do me wrong 
Saying, “ Dost thou love me, feotfliin ?” weeping, “ I have loved thee long/’ 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in gol^^ sands. 


Love 
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Love took op the harp of^ Life, and emote on i\\ the choi*d8 with might 
Smote the chord i>{ Self, that, trembling, passM in music put of sight. 

Many a morning ou the mbprland did we hear the C(^e3 ring, , 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the Springi 

Many an evening by the waters did w:e watch the stately ships. 

And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung. 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine!’ 

—vol. ii. p. 

The images thdt haunt him, of the faithless maiden’s married 
life with a despised husband, are full of bitter strength; but 
we prefer a small specimen of his more indistinct and wider 
notions 


* Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age! 

Make me feci the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, andihe tumult of my life; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’sb^eld. 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever.reaping something new : 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see— 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Sa^ the heavens fill’d with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill* with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From- the nations’, airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm.’ 

—voL ii. pp. 103, 104. 






Clare* Is noiVeinorable; the ‘Lord of Burleigh’ 
V(^ deserves citation, as an example of the skill with which a 
pobt can find a true and cx)inplete imaginative interest in an anec¬ 
dote, of our actual refined life:— 
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‘ In her ear he whispers gaily, 

If my heart by signs can tell, 

Mwden, I have watch’d thee daily, 

^nd I think thou lov’st me well.” 

She replies in accents fainter, 

* “ There is none I love like thee.” 

He is but a landscape-painter. 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof; 

Leads her to the village altar, 

And tliey leave her father s roof. 

“ I can make no marriage present; 

Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life.’* 

They by j)arks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand: 

Summer woods, about them blowing. 

Made a murmur in the land. 

From deep thought himself he rouses, 

Sajs to her that loves him well, 

“ Let us lee these handsome houses 
Where the wejilthy nobles dwell.” 

So she goes by him attended, 

^ Hears him lovingly converse, 

^es whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers; 

Paiks with oak and chestnut aliady, 

Paiks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer: 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
0 but she will love him truly! 

He shall have a cheerful home; 

She will order all things duly, 

^ When beneath his roof tliey come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately. 

And ben^th the gate she turns;' 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before: 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him aj^the door. 


And 
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And they apeak in gentle mutmur, 

When they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footbtcp fitiner, 
Leading on from hall to hall; ' 

And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor tlie nje^ing con divine. 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

“All of this is mine and thine.’* 

Hete he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free; 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin: 

As It were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove: 

But he clasp’d her like a lover. 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 
Though at times her spit it sank; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank: 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her. 

And perplex’d her, night and mom, 
With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

As she rauimui’d, “ Oh, that he 
Were ouce more that landscape-painter, 
WhilSIi did win niy heart from me! ” 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 

^ Fading slowly from his side: 

Three fair children first she bore him, 
Xhen before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early. 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh4ipU8e by Stamford-town. 
And^e came to look upon her, 

And he looked at her and said, 

Bring ^ dress, and put it on her, 
That Ahe wore w)ieu she was wed.” 


Then ^ 
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Then her people, softly trcadiiig. 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
111 the dreB»>tbat she was wed in, 

That her spirit might hpe rest.” 

—vol. ii. pp. 201-205. 


Every thoughtful reader of the poems which we have thus 
glanced through will be led to compare them with those on simi¬ 
lar themes, of present human existence in the country, by the 
most profoundly reflective of our living poets, Mr. Wordsworth. 
^Michael,’ 'The Brothers,’ the story of Margaret in the begin¬ 
ning of ‘ The Excursion,’ ‘ Ruth,'— these also are English Idylls^ 
drawn from the well-sj)riugs of Nature, and finished with thl8 
painful care of a great artist. How naked and bare they all are 
in theii^solemn stillness! Nor is it only in these po^ms, but 
even in works of lighter and gladder movement, that we are cora- 
jielled to listen to the bard as to a grave teacher of moral truth, 
whom the spirit of spontaneous enjoyment, and even the sympathy 
with whatever is pathetic or grand in man, cannot hurry beyond 
the school of his compassionate but austere stoicism. Ignorance 
only, or lunacy, could deny him a deep internal power of true 
poetry. But even this, and not merely the manly passions and 
the soft affections, even the shaping and inspired imagination 
itself, is always subject to the considerate (loiniuion of the moral 
idea. Emofiorii the most general and obvious, the necessary im¬ 
pulse of all poetry in every age, is restrained in all his writings 
by the awful presence of self-centred will. The feelings arc de¬ 
scribed rather than shared; the tragic }iassions summoned up 
only to be rebuked by a more solemn conjuration than their own; 
the free enjoyment of life and nature aj)proved only within the 
bounds of unrelaxing caution; and We—the name bubbled by 
every wave of Ilippocrene, and thundered in all the floods and 
storms of the main cjccari of our being—is here a grave ritual 
sound spoken over the still waters drawn from the well of Truth 
for a penitential baptism. 

Of course it would be far from our design^ charge this great 
writer with want of feeling. A poet without feeling! Fire 
without warmth, and a heart without pulsation ! But it is clear 
that his feeling^are always strictly watched by his meditative con¬ 
science too strictly, not for wisdom, but for rapture. Not a pro¬ 
phet in the wilderness lifting up his testimony against an evil 
generation, for the heart of the seer must be red and fierce as 


molten iron—not a hermit in his cave retired from human Joys, 
for the anchorite floats above his rocky floor, forgetful of laws 
and retributions, in an ecstasy of self-denying love, that supplies 
the place of decalogue and dlities—but dike the prophet and the 
monk, this poet turns aside from the busy ways df life speculate^ 
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in aik4 a^nl rhetoric, on the wondrousness of 

exi^MCe, and the care with which we must tend the purity of its 
fountain in the heart. There is no face-so lovely, no act so gush- 
iW OVcsT^ with ifeeen Bfe, that it con kindle at once the minstrel 
into song, hurrying him beyond all thought of wrong and right, 
and having warrant enough in the zealous heat which it inspires. 
Only in communion with the stars, the mountains, and the sea, 
tfie flowers of spring and autumn leaves, and all the simple mys¬ 
teries of natural things, does his heart pour, without pause, a 
etream of melodious gladness, and fear no danger in its own happy 
^cstasies. Even in these solemn elevations of soul be does 
* ot foiget to impose a scheme of toils on human life. Among 
streams and rocks he begins with discourse of virtue; and when 
be has fisen on the ladder of his vision to the stars, we still hear 
him singing from the solar way, that it is by temperance, sober¬ 
ness, and chastity of soul be has so climbed, and that the praise 
of this heroic discipline is his last message to mankind, A noble 
temper of heart! A truly great man ! lie has strangely wedded 
his philosophic lore to the sweetness of poetry. But the jioetiy 
would ha\e streamed out in a freer gush, and flushed the heart 
with ampler joy, had the moral been less obit tided as its constant 
aim. 

In the younger of these two idyllic writers, on the whole the 
most genial poet of English rural life that we know—for Burns 
Was of another language and country, no less than school—there 
i$ a very different stamp of soul. In his works theie has been art 
enough required and used to give such clear and graceful round- 
nesS'; but all skill of labour, all intellectual purpose, kept behind 
the sweet and feivid impulse of the heart. Thus, all that we call 
affection, imagination, intellect, melts out as one long happy sigh 
into union with the visibly beautiful, and with every glowing 
breath of human life. In cdl his better poems there is this same 
character—this fusion of his own fresh feeling with the delightful 
a^ctidns, bafiled (^blessed, of others—and with the fairest images 
of the real world * it lies before us all to-day. To this same 
tendency all legend and mystery are subordinate—to this the 
uuder^anding, theorizing and dogmatizing, yet ever ministers, a 
loyal giant to a fairy mistress. In his better and^ater works the 
and ingenmus brain, abounding in gold-dust and dia- 
^mond^wder, and the playmate of sphinxes and hieroglyphic 

» pour^ out its weedfh, and yokes its monsters only for the 
of that hom^y UOr^ern nature, without whose smile all 
is fot us l^ut dead'ifMloneg, and all mysteries but weary task- 
* like pulszles. . , ‘ 


Art. 
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Ahx. V.— Remarks: on English Churches, and on theExpt^ieucy 
of rendering Sepulckrai Memorials subservient to Piiy^ 
Chtiatian Uses. By J. H. Mar!^land> F.R.S* and S*A. 
Oxford^ 1842. 12nio. Second Edition* 

TYTR. MARKLANI) has long been known for his zealous and 
iTJ. indefatigable services to the Church^-services^ot the less 
valuable as rendered by a layman. And he has now added an¬ 
other to their number, by a suggestion so likely to accord tvith 
the present improved state of religious feeling, and capably of 
such general applu ation, that it may be regarded as one of the^ 
most important steps made lately in the restoration of a soufid^ 
and efficient church-system among us. That it is simple, and ob¬ 
vious, such as might have occurred to any mmd in passing thmugh 
one of our churchyards, or looking at the tablets which disfigure 
the walls of our churches, is no disparagement to the merit of the 
suggester. Most of our greatest inventions have been of this 
nature. To have appreciated its value, and placed it before the 
public in a form likely to fix attention, and to induce the 
adoption of it, is in itself no slight thing. And the pure, prac*- 
tical, and devotional spirit of the little work in which it is contained 
will give it a recommendation, which Mr. Markland may well 
claim as his own. 

*■ It is not (he says) the object of these pages to suggest the bllltlishing 
of sepulchral monuments altogether from our churches, deeply reverenc¬ 
ing, as we must, the antiquity of the custom, and the feeling of love and 
respect for the dead, “ as the last work of chanty we can perform for 
them,*’ which in many instances prompts their erection; and also be¬ 
lieving that they have often been the means of producing a salutary 
pression upon the living. “ The sensaliotis of pious cheerfulness which 
attend the celebration of Sunday,” says Wordsworth, “ are profitably 
chastised by the sight of the graves of kindred and friends, gathered 
gether in that general home, towards which the thoughtful, yet happy, 
spectators themselves are journeying ” The descendant of a noble 
house who in his family mausoleum sees bi0 steel-clad sires aiid 
mothers mild” reposing on their marble tombs, and the peasant who 
saunters among the mouldering heaps of the forefathers of his hamlet, 
are alike susceptible of some mournful pleasure, arising from the con¬ 
templation of these relics of veneration and are alive to the senti¬ 
ments 80 exquisitely expressed by Gray in a stanza which ought 
to l«ive been expunged from his Elegy :— . 

Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 

Tombs of different periods, and of styles characteristic of tbosd periods 
vox.. Lxx MO. cxL. 2 B • (proTt^ted 
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(provid«4 th^ do not ofiend m point of taste), collected in and around a 
place of iv<»rsiiip, muat promote t|ie feeling whioli some of them at least 
were intended to excite. The lesson on mortality is inosratnking, when 
we see the eartiily pcmps of age after age, in the outward fashion of each 
period^ all gathered witmn the same precinct; the dead, great and small, 
of diffident generations, waitma alike the Resurrection. 

, * Still, it xnust be admitted tliat* commonplace monuments and tablets 

have been, aM continue to be, most needlessly multiplied, and that this 
excess might be wisely restrained. On the walls of many churches, in¬ 
stead of contributing to the beauty of the fabric, they are unsightly 
excrescences. Not only has every vacant place been seized upon, but 
portions of the original structure have been, and are shamefully muti¬ 
lated to receive them. For example; Mr. Rickman, speaking of the 
ancient altar-screen at Beverley, “ unrivalled in its description of work,” 
states ** that some remarkably fine and intricate tracery has been cut 
aioay to put in some poor modern monumental tablets.”* The beautiful 
altar-screen m the Lady Chapel of York Minster, and the screen^ ii^ 
^mious other cathedrals and churches, have equally suffered. A 
uii|h)iIogue of similar enormities might be given, as instances of gross 
uselessness and depraved taste. 

* In the majority of cases, why is not the simple gravestone allowed to 
suffice? Perhaps the very individual whose name is to be engraved on a 
costly monument was so averse to notoriety, that the distinctive excel¬ 
lence of his character consisted in those retiring qualities which never 
desired to travel out of the domestic circle. 

* is my will (the excellent Bishop Sanderson desired) that no 
cpstly dibnument be erected for my memory, but only a fair flat marble 
stone be land over me. And I do very much desire my will may be 
carefiilly observiCd herein, hoping it may become exemplary to some one 
or other; at least, however, testifying at my death—what I have so often 
earnestly professed in my lifetime—my utter dislike of the vast ex¬ 
penses laid out in funeral solemnities, with very little benefit to any, 
which, if bestowed in pious and charitable Works, might redound to the 
public or private benefit of many persona.” Dr. Wells requested “ to 
have no stone set up to his memory; ” but he did leave a monument in 
his parish, for he rebuilt the parsonage at his own cost. Mr, Newman 
jruwy observes that “ it is always a satisfaction to have evidence that an 
aaffior is writing under the practical influence of his own principles.” 
Sir Henry Wotton directed his executors to “ lay over his grave a marble 
stone, plain and not costly; considering that time moulders even marble 
to dinst, for monuments themselves must die,” 

Again, how frequently does it happen that on such memorials all 
that is mentioned is nothing more than what the parish-register could 
tdll^us t ** Most inscriptions record nothing else of the buried person, 
but that he was born upon ope day and di(^ upon another: the whole 
iff hb life being ipompreheiided in those two circumstances that 
to aR mankind. I could not but look u pon these registers 

f A stiU mm lioxisntable imtoaos may be seen in die exquinte Lady Chapel, or 

Chhrah, m 
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of exislence, wlietlier of brasft or marMe* a kmd of satire upon the 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial of them, but that they 
were born and*that they died/* 

‘ Collins, in his exquisite lines on the death of Colonel RoSs* gives to 
that brave soldier a grave covered with turf, and tells us that 

** Afirial hands shall build his tomb, 

With shadowy trophies croon’d.” 

But men of meaner mould, lifer’s common clods,” are not to be thus 
easily satisfied., By their own te^amentary directions, or by the mis¬ 
taken kindness of surviving friends, tombs of a costly and aubstautial 
character are prepared for numbers, whose claims to sepulchral honours 
could not well be classed with those of the hero of Fontenoy. The poet*s 
lament is not to apply to them, and, after a vast expense and waste of 
talent and labour, the “polished marble,” in the shape of a statue or 
bust, is ji^cd upon its'pedestal.’—p. 36, &c. 

^^|And fflre suggestion whicHL follows is obvious :— 

If, from the comparatively huipblc station which an individual may 
have occupied, or from his uneventful life, no useful lesson can be taught 
by the inscription on lus tomb, why should not an expenditure (which 
in this case must be prompted by somewhat of vanity in his surviving 
I friends) receive another and a higher direction ? Might not the cost be 
made instrumental to a better and a holier end ? Might it not be de¬ 
voted to the service and glory of God, and to the benefit of those who 
worship in His house ? For more than a century, mural monuments 
with cherubs, skulls, lamps, and twisted columns, with little variety, 
were permitted to deform our churches. In later days we have had the 
urn or the sarcophagus—strange ornaments in a Christian temple !— 
or a female figure, veiled with drapery, sitting under a willow, bending 
over a tomb, or leaning upon an extinguished torch! These designs 
have become wearisome and uninteresting from repetition, and unless 
they proceed from the cliisel of a master, cannot but be wholly disre¬ 
garded. It should be an object, therefore, with us all, where our in¬ 
fluence may extend, to endeavour to restrain the passion for erecting 
sepulcliral memorials, in order that they may be confined exclusively to 
those, ^ho, from their distinguished talents and their useful lives, merit 
posthumous honours; and that when they are erected, due att^i^on 
should always be paid to the proper disposal of them in our chur^es^ 
and also to their adaptation to the character of the building, which ia to 
contain them. But far more strongly may it be urged, that instead of 
costly monuments, memorials should be chosen, which, from being really 
useful, might be stamped with a more imperishable character. 

* In pointing out another class of memorials for the dead, as^substi*- 
tutes for a large proportion of unimportant and unedifying roonttmenti 
and tablets, the object'should be to associate the names and the virtun 
of those who are really worthy of euch commftuaoration with somcthh% 
more important and more beneficial than all thnt s<^flptute and 

alotw can afford. ^ 

* On the death of the head of a famdy of rank or waalfh* the more 

2 a 2 pressing 
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pj^esAing^m^tV) both opirltual and temporal, of a neighbourhood should 
be conwted, and a parish churchy a district diurch or chapel, a sohao]» 
alm«houses« or an hoi^ital should be erected, or enlarged, as circum- 
atane^ might requirei. Jt no such building or additions to an existing 
building be called for, tlUn let inquiries of the following kind be made* 
Does the body, or an aisle of the church of the parish, its chancel, porch, 
roof^ toweti or spire»^ call for restoration ? In what state are the altar 
and Its screen, and the font? In many of our churches the altar-screens 
have either perished, or the orimnal work is hidden or defaond, as we 
have seen,' by clumsy Wood-work, or paintings, ” where sprawl the 
saints** of artists less skilful than “ Verrio or Laguerre ;**—let such be 
carehill^ restored In others of our churches, the altars themselves and 
fonts will be found in a state of filth and decay disgraceful to ub as 
members of Christ’s Church, professing to hold in reverence the sacra¬ 
ments which He has ordained, but wholly regardless of the places of 
their celebration 

We have wished to let Mr. Marklond speak for himself, 11^ 
cause a good man’s voice, whose acts arc like his words. Is neviP 
heard In vain. And without any effort at deep research, or phi¬ 
losophy, or eloquence—even where a w’riter prefers, like Mr. 
Markland, to speak rather In the language of others than In his 
own—thisre is a secret charm in the very absence of pretension, 
which cannot but tell upon a well-constituted mind. 

Our object is one, to which Mr, Markland himself would far 
rather that we should devote the little space which cart be given 
to these observations than to any praise of himself. It is to cahy 
on the good work which he has begun; and to urge the same 
suggestion, that our sepulchral monuments should be shaped 
hereafter to moie appropriate and religious purpose than 

'the mere commemoration of a name by a mass of marble. 

The time when this suggestion has been thrown out is pe¬ 
culiarly appropriate to it. The eyes of the country have been 
opened to a ^nse of its spiritual destitution. With this new 
(^OT new it is) has come a deep conviction upon all classes, 
i^ti^tt^eTely on those who view things religiously, but on the 
politician, the philosophical speculator, even on the worldly pro¬ 
prietor, to whom property is an idol, that unless some great efrorts 
are^made to j^lace once more over our dense masses of population 
'scHUb more efiicient teaching and guidance than the staff of a 
policejpan, or even the bayonet of a regiment, society must be 
^hAor^mxed, and with this must come ruin to eveiy interest, 
v^r^y or unworldly alike. We have learnt at last that this 
and guidance must be one of the Iibart, and of the whole 
inin 'i not m^x^oly of the bead, administered by doses in newspapers, 
mi bt Meelumics^ Institutes, but guarante^ and enforem With 
sH,the aOthWity which can be given to human words by a divine 

commission. 
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commisflioti^azidbyaUgoodAndholyappiMklU to human aSeotioiui— 
appeals whicii can be found nowhere perfect but in the deciai^ations 
and ministr^Sons of the gospel. To the Church therefore men 
are looking oh each $ide to come forward and do for the county* 
what no statesman^ 6r Pdirliametit^ can of themselves to do-^ 
to infuse into the effete limbs of the empire new life and vigour; 
to teach those to obey wjho are now disposed for anarchy j to fill 
those w^h love who are now bating; to ^ve contentment to those 
who cannot be rich j and benfiv<4ence and charity to the nch, who> 
if they can be brought to devote to religious artd charitable pur-- 
poses only a portion of their wealth, may yet preserve the re*' 
xnainder, 

Kal ro fACv irpo ypijfiartjjy 
icrrftrtuty okvoc flaXtify 
<rij>€yS6yac utt’ ev^erpou, 
ovk tSv TTpoirac So/ioi, 

Trrfuoydc yi^a)y ciyay, 

ovo’ iTToyriire ^r/ca^og,~—Ag'Cl7fUWnony v. 918. 

And m looking round for the various resources which may be 
made available to this purpose, few present themselves as more 
obvious and more likely to be productive than the one suggested 
by Ml. M.arkland. 

As a better and higher spirit revives among us, the questions 
must occur, especially in those moments when the heart is most 
softened, and the tiuth of things most vmdiy brought out by the 
presence of death—what is the nature of death itself; what the rela¬ 
tions between the dead and the living; what the proper destination 
of sacred buildings; what language ought to be used in them; and 
with what e;^ e those whom e commemorate would regard the ho¬ 
nour which we pay them. We shall in the same pioportionlearn to 
think moi c of others than of ourselves ; more of the truth than cjf 
what the world will say on our ownthriitinessor profusion; mc^^, 
in one word, of heaven than of earth; and then, perhaps, we may 
be able to form a right conception and pure taste, as on an 
variety of othei subjects, so especially on sepulchrakmonume^*^ 

. Their history indeed xs remarkable; and well deserves to be 
studied by a philosopbical antiquarian, not merely to trace cos¬ 
tumed, ai^ define penods,j^ architecture, but a$ A practicaHUus- 
tration of the changes which have followed each other in habits of 
thought and SECtion, upon the most important queiitions, ao^ iind^ 
the most exciung ci^umstances of human life. It is s Inatoiy of 
relig^n; and in tl^ Christian period^ ^ history of thh <?hurcb; 
an eshibirion nf prevmling thought and feeling^ deUl^^ly 
planned* contrived pW|i^tuity> permitted tinder the 
of the Churc^b and so intuna^ejy 
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Ule^ that either affectatwq and hypocruy must b« 
consid^iied M excluded, or, if admitt^, must betray a state of 
imild tompletely wedded to falsities. MiV Markland has already 
etxlatg^ Iris ori^nal memoir to the Oxford Architectural Society. 
He mig^t find a very extensive and interesting field for still 
further researches, by prosecuting them in this direction; and we 
venture to offer a few questions atid ^ugg^ions ourselves. 

It is no slight change of circumltancest nothing perh^s short 
of the whole Christian revelation, which was implied eitherdireetly 
or indirectly in the first great change from cremation to interment^ 
which marlced the rise of Christianity. How deenW must an 
entirely new system of belief have 'ilunk into the popular mind, 
before it could have borne an alteration in those practices relating 
to the deadj to which it clings with the deepest superstition! 
What a revolution of thought in regard to the relations m which 
the body stands to the soul; and in which relations are comprised 
so much of past revealed knowledge, so much of 
self-disciplining moral teaching, so much of faith in a future resur- 
rection^ so many miraculous facts, on Avhich that faith must rest 1 
* Execrantur rogos/ says Minucius, 'etdamnantignium sepuUuras.’ 
Coupl ed with this, Christianity retained the two principal, and seem¬ 
ingly contradictory sentiments, which the human mind has always 
associated with its mortal remains. It honoured, and yet dreaded 
and almost loathed them, as If the strange combination of a 
blessing and a curse were visible in natural death, as it was sup¬ 
posed to exist in the case of sacrificed victims; which were, in the 
eyes of the heathens and ol the Jews, both consecrated and pol¬ 
luted. Thus the early Christians, while they buried their dead out 
of their sight, lavished on them many maiks of veneration and 
affection. 

* Tertullian says, that though Christians in his time abstained from 
sumptuous and effeminate decorations and applications to their persons 
when living, yet they bestowed on their dead the most choice and ex¬ 
pensive spices, perfumes, odours, drugs, and ointments: they were also 
embalmed and entombed with great magnificence ,*—ApoL 1, 42, 34. 

We quote from Gough—who goes on to cite, to the same effect* 
Origen, Eusebius, Prudentius, St Gregory of Nyssa, &c. &c. 

Perhaps no form or place of sepulture could be imagined bar- 
monixing more completely with true reason and the spirit of the 
Gospel those vast catacombs* stretching ia every direction 
under the city of Borne, on the illustration of which so much 

r *Us have been bestowed. Originally excavated, it is probable, 
the workers oPpozzolana, they offered a natural refuge from 
|ieT|pcutiOn both for living Chrisfians and for dead. Their long 

narrow 
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munrow gall^ies stretebing in every direction^ end, out 

into a low-arched labyrinth, afforded on each side ireceptecles 
the dead in cells^ ranging one above the other, in si^ea fitted 
the body, and closed afterwards with brick-work and mortar. 
Within thtsie the body itself lay, wrapped either in folds of linen 
and covered with perfumes, or dressed in its richest robes—a vase 
to hold either the blood'^of the martyr, or lustral water, embedded 
in mortor at the side—leave* of evergreen laurel or ivy (not 
cypress/strewed under them; the instruments of martyrdom (if 
they died martyrs) entombed with them, "such as nails, forceps, 
leadenbul^ts, axe or cross; sometimes the name engraved within 
the tomb;^metimes a leaden tablet with an account of their 
martyrdom, and on the exterior the sign of the cross, the mystical 
symbol of the name of Christ, or some other Christian emblem, 
engraved or painted, as the palm branch, the dove, the fish, the 
anchor, or the crown. A bronze lamp suspended from the arch 
betokened Jftie belief in immortalitv. And if the heathen sarco- 
phagus was retained, its sides were charged with sculptures of our 
Lord, the apostles, or scenes and characters from Scriptures, such 
as the history of Jonah, the ascension of Elijah, the sacxifice of 
Abraham, Moses striking the rock, or the Israelites passing the 
Red Sea—all typical of some holy doctrine connected with the 
resurrection of the dead. The same is to be observed of the 
paintings which decorate the ceilings of the vaults or oratories. 
And the reverence shown to the dead is seen in another little 
instance, which must shame those who in mo<lern days have the 
management of our cemeteries. They never piled body upon body. 

* Illud baud silentio prsetereundum est,’ says the author of RoiltS 
Subterranea,’ ‘quod inviolabili consuetudine a Chriatianis receptum 
servatumque fuisse novimus, ut duni tumuli defunctorum corpora loca- 
rentur, hi forte aliquando plura eodeui mouumento cadavera ropoui con- 
tingerct, baud unquam unum alteri superponeretur, sed unumquodque 
ad lalus adjacentis conaiateret.'— Lib* i. cap. 26. 

And the rule was subsequently confirmed by ecclesiastical 
councils. 

These expressions, however, of natural piety soon passed into a 
•desire less rational. The efforts made to honour the dead, and to 
spare the survivors perhaps from the sight of the painful work of 
corruption, easily lapsed into an endeavour to prevent corruption 
altogether: an endeavour not only futile, but leading to much 
that is inconsistent With the true reverence due to the mortal re¬ 
mains oi our brethreU, and with a just view of Christian dootrhus 
in regard to death. ^ ^» 

To these efforts to save the bddy from owftiptitm we to 
owe the rise of our first sepulchral monuments/ ^ It was natural in 

the 
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the to |n«a;)c,t1ie place where they lay, that thebr re- 

XOftisit might xiot be disturbed; sxkd on a similar principle, those 
wh® «ould idTord it, in a spirit iar frosfi thoroughly Christian, 
instead of permitting the bones to mingle in the natural course 
of decay,-)—‘ earth^with earth, ashes with ashes, dust with dust,*— 
would make iuefiecti^ attempts to sa^ them from the more 
loathsome circumstances of'death, ^ S leait to dday the ap- 
^proach of them. ^Jp[ezice the ac^^tion m the stone coffin, which 
hds been the getm wf all our Cwhitian sepulchral memorials; 
and perl|ap$ the very llEict that these coffins were accessible only 
to the wealthier classes W 04 UI in itself imply a defect^ principle. 
In the deatib which levels a}l, all should be equal; Vid artificial 
distinctions hefe, of whatever kind, founded on mere wealth, can 
scarcely be consistent with truth or reason. That there is some¬ 
thing erroneous in this vain contest against the laws of universal 
decay, in this struggle to maintain a property in oigT crumbling 
frame, even when all has departed that made its p1ll|se3sion and 
command valuable, may be inferred even from the pracdcal diffi- 
culties^tx^nnected with it, whidi have been so elaborately discussed 
in Lord Stowell's judgment on the subject of iron coffins. 

And its futility must be impressed strongly on the minds of 
those who turn over the pages of the ‘ Archspologia,’ and other 
antiquarian works, when they read of the disturbed graves, and 
the prying, inhuman, unchristian curiosity, which, unden^the 
pretence of science or of historical accuracy, has violated so 
ofton the last receptacles of the dead, Alfred*s bones, deposited 
m Hyde Abbey, there is every reason to suppose, have been 
scattered about by the bands of convicts.* In 1552, the tomb of 
William the Conqueror was opened at Caen. In 1562, the 
Cjalvinists broke open that of his queen, Matilda, when, among 
Qther acisA the ring was stolen from* her finger, Edward the 
Confessor's body was exposed in James II. s reign; Canute's in 
1766, in repairing Winchester cathedral; Sebert’s, king of tbe 
East Angles*- in Henry III.'s reign. In Charles Il.’s reign, that 
of William Rufus. Jn 1770, Edward I.’s, in Westminster 
AbTOyjJn order to asefettain the meaning of the * renewal of the 
cere’ abou't his body, for which frequent orders were given. The 
remains of our Soxon kings, removed from their places of rest, lie 
in Iboxes on the side screens of the choir of Winefa^ftter cathedral, 
and not even^ hB.ve been safe from prying but not 

xUapy t allowed to be examined'^by ‘Edmund 

Cartwrigbl^jlp^., of the York milititC, to whom, with two other 

the.rc^nient, the then De&n of Winchester gave 
opeft Any tombs in the cathedral, provided It was 

* ^ Arebaolpgim vol, xui. p. MO. f See ii. p. 337. 
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clone with privacy deMicy, attd tinder the difie^iE^tic^ of the 
mason of the chapter!! !* Edward IV.> and Elizabeth Woodritle, 
his wife; Catherine, wife of Henry V, t Queen Catherine Parr, 
at Sudeley, under circumstances most revoltiijg and shocking; 
and King Charles L, within the last few years, have all been 
disturbed in their to^speak o( King John, in Wor¬ 

cester cathedral, of whom if^is addea^^i«—* 

* One stole a finger^n^^d sent it up to London to be tipped 
with silver, and refused a large'^suift for it; htft afterwards lost it on 
the road. Mr. Thoti^son of Worcester—th^ name ought fcp be per¬ 
petuated—t^k some of the maggots to bait his angling-rod^ but it was 
three days blrore a hsh would bite, and when be drew out a dace he car¬ 
ried it in triumph through the streets.* 

Our ancestors, under the influence of a corrupted and corrupt¬ 
ing form of Christianity, did, indeed, at times lay open the 
remains of those whom they accounted saints; but it was with 
i everence, ^ honour and enshrine them more nobly than before; 
not to carry off a bone to lie in a cabinet of curiosities, or a lock 
of hair, as we have seen ourselves, from King Charles 1,^ to be 
handed about in a lady’s drawing-room ; or to taste the liquor of 
embalment, or to pry into some singularity of dress or usage—to 
be recorded at the next meeting of the Antiquarian Society*“*-with- 
out a thought of the curses which the wise and good of all ages 
have denounced on the violators of graves. 

But to return. Abroad, to the present day, coffins are rarely 
used. ' The lower classes of society even in this country,’ says 
Cotman, following Gough,f ' up to the time of Elizabeth, had no 
other coffin than the winding-sheet,’ In many old country churches 
might lately be seen a woo<len box, ridged, with one or tWo 
lids, which was used as a bier to inclose and carry out the poor 
dead ; and though such a seeming disrespect would be most 
painful in the present day, if it were confined to the poor, it may 
be questioned whether the simple depositing of the body in con¬ 
secrated ground, with proper security against its being disturbed, 
but without unnatural attempts to prevent it mingling with its 
native earth, may not be the most proper form of sepulture:— 

‘The Barons of Roslin,* says Father Hay, ‘were buried of old 
in their armour, without any coffin, and the late Roslin, my good- 
father [or fathor-in-law], grandfather to the present RosUn, Was the 
ffifftt buried coffin, against the sentiments of King'James VII., 
than in Scotlithd, atid several other persons well versed in ahtiquity, 
to whom my mother Jean Spoteswood, grandmother of Arehbislmp 
j^poteswood) would not hearken^ thinking it beggarly to be buried ^ 
that manner. The gfpat expense she was at in Ouiying her hualmiui 

- ■ ... - ■ "i--- ■■ ■ -. 

f BmsMs, TntrodMcUon. 
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occasioned the suxnptnaiy acts which were made in the following parlia- 
ment.*-«*©roie*J Scotland^ p. 4*7. (See also Lay af Last Minsir^l^ vi. 
23, and iVoie.) 

And Sir John Moore did not repose less honourably^ because 

* No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud thev bound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking ms rest, 

With hib martial cloak arounc^im.* 

It is assumed, of course, that no frightful accumulations of 
interment Would be crowded into a narrow Space, such as are now 
found in ohr metropolitan cemeteries—and that no burials would 
take place in churches, or under circumstances which may render 
it necessary to guard against infection and disease.* In these 
cases much more is necessary than the mere inclosure of the body 
in wood; and the whole question is altered. 

With the prevalence of this Egyptian contest against decay, we 
may trace the rise also of the superstitious legends r&pecting the 
remains of the martyrs. For a body to be found undecayed was 
in itself assumed as a sufficient evidence of sanctity; and we little 
know how many of the worst features of Popery in the worship of 
relics and the multiplication of false miracles, and the adoration 
of saints, maybe traced to the unreasonable indulgence of that 
human weakness which shrinks from becoming a prey to the 
Worm, and from thus paying the last debt of its sinful mortality. 

If there is anything sound in these views, the first con'uption 
in our church sepulchral monuments must be looked for in the 
use of stone coffins. They were first formed of different blocks. 
Subsequently they w’ere hollowed out of a single stone; some¬ 
times with a circular cavity for the head; and sunk but slightly 
beneath the surface of the ground. It was a natural accompani¬ 
ment to set upon the lid some mark to describe who lay beneath, 
in a rude inscription or carving but little relieved. 

‘ Effiries,’ says Mr* Stothard,t ‘ are rarely to be met with in England 
b^ore the middle of the thirteenth century: a circumstance not to be 
attributed to the causes generally assigned, which were either that they 
had been destroyed, or that the unsettled state of the times did not offer 
sufficient encouragement for erecting such memorials; but it rather 
appears not to have been before become the practice to represent the 
•deceased. If it had been otherwise, for what reason do we not find 

S ee over the tombs of William the Conqueror, his son William 
s, of his daughter Ghindrada (nor, it may he added, of his wifSfc, 
l^tilda, or his daughter Cecilia, at Caen) ? \et, after a time, it is an 

\ We from the appearance of a recent bhte hookt tbat the next session of pim- 

Ijflsarot i^ill ^odttce arf Aot, most necessary and tar too l<a3g delayed, on this impwt- 
but, in ite details, most painful and disgusting subject, 
f Monumental Remains, p. 4, 
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undoulited fact tkat the alteratikm introduced by the Nornuuse^’waa the 
addition of the hguxe of the perBon deceased; and then it appd&ped nei 
in the bold style of the later Norman raonuments, but partaking of ,thd' 
character and low relief of those tombs it was about to supersede. Of 
these, and of the few perhaps tliat were executed^ Roger, Bishop of 
Sarum, is the only sp^iuien in good preserva^pn. 

* About the beginning cji the fourteenth century the coffin-shape en¬ 
tirely disappears, and the o^Sgy is jepreaented in full relief/ 

In thi^ndividuali^ing tendency, perhaps, we may find the source 
of the second great corruption of our^toml^. Christianity cannot 
regard deatjh except®hs the Church regards it; and the Church, 
cannot regard the dead any more than the living, as individuals, 
unless they are especially marked out for honour by holding some 
divine commission, or by possessing some worthy spiritual claim to 
be singled out for commemoration. The whole body, not any 
separate limb, should be the object of the Christian contemplation. 
Everything jfrhich confers a solemn and venerable character on 
the general Christian cemetery or place of rest (xoijULTjTTi^wv), as 
the last common home and receptacle of all our perishable bodies, 

^ where the small and the great lie together, and the servant is 
free from lus master,’ is consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and therefore with truth, and therefore with good taste. But it 
may be doubted whether the still retaining our individual dis¬ 
tinctions beyond the house of death, except in some rare instances, 
is not akin to the same false and dangerous tendency, which in 
the gradual growth of Popery drew minds from contemplating 
the whole body of the Church to particular teachers and founders 
of sects; and from the whole body of the elect departed to the 
mediation of particular saints. Place an Englishman on the field 
of Waterloo by one of those spots where he knows that hundreds 
of his countrymen are buried, who died fighting for their country^ 
and his thoughts will be fixed on a grand social spectacle, elevating 
and refining them by its abstraction from all selfish tendencies. 
Let a thousand widows and orphans stand there mourning over 
the separate graves, each of their own kinsman; and domestic feel¬ 
ings and affections may indeed be roused, but the greater lesson of 
patriotism will be lost and forgotten. There is, then, no longer to be 
read in^death the great maxim of social life on which the widest poli¬ 
ticians have known that the safety of their countries dependca-—a 
maxim as true and as necessary in the Church as in the Sta^-^that 
the individual is far more concerned in the welfare of society than 
society'in th6 welfare of the individual yip 

Kafl' Jfitt/Tov 

KVtloei, xaxaTC^x.^ i'v ehn^oii<TYt j&wtXXov '' And 

* Thucyd, lib. ii. c. 60; . v 

thus 
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tbofl imlividuftl memomb over graves, except under particular 
circumstances, where they have rendered great services to society, 
and as Christians to the society of Cbristiaxis, the Church, may 
properly be avoided* 

One false principle admitted, others will soon follow; and 
the principle of retaining before the eyes of the livii^ the me¬ 
mory of the individual dead beyond what was legitimate in the 
exercise of private affection, soon led to a third great cofruplion. 
The stone ^fRn, from being sunk in tbe ground, rose up above 
the surface, sometimes plain, sometimes with tbe lid more or less 
elaborately sculptured, and sometimes with a ridge, or dos d^dne, 
probably to throw off the moisture to preserve it from decay; and 
simultaneous with this movement the historian of religion will 
trace the rise of that worship of relics, and worship of the dead, 
and belief in the miracles worked at particular tombs, which 
amounted in the end almost to a belief in sorcery. Instead of 
fixing the attention on the real spot in the consecrated building, 
where daily spiritual miracles and spiritual cures were to be 
sought, the busy, sensualized, morbid curiosity for forbidden con¬ 
verse with the dead, which, mixed with fear and superstition, is so 
common to human nature, was taken advantage of to draw the 
vulgar mind from the altar to the tomb. The shrine of the sup¬ 
posed saint or martyr was venerated and loaded with gifts, while 
the table of the Lord was neglected; and the very first principle 
of Christian piety towards the dead was violated by disturbing the 
holiest remains, exposing them to sight in all their decay, and 
even trafficking with them for money. To ^ bury our dead out of 
our sight' is a great law of true religious feeling. Nature, which 
has made death a loathsome and a fearful sight, and even natural 
love which would not willingly behold the corruption of that 
which we venerate, would throw a veil over the last sad process of 
mortal decay; and anything which obtrudes it too closely upon 
our senses must be bad. If this is true, the raised tombs in 
which the bodies were deposited above the surface* of the ground 
are a solecism in propriety. They became a greater solecism, 
when, by the operation of the spirit above alluded to, and by the 
natural tendency of the fancy to substitute a sensible magical 
operation for natural causes, or for secret spiritual influence, the 
tomb became a centre for devotion and a rival for the altar; lights 

f The examination of several royal tombs has shown that this was originally their 
deitim^ion; and ao as late as the wid of Henry Vlll. i —‘Our body to be interred and 
buried in ^ of our collc^ at Westminster; and there to be made and set, as 

soon as coavetSeady niay be done out decease, by our executors, at our costs and 
charges, if it be not dbne by us valour lifetime^ an honourable tomb for our bones 
to rest in, with a fair grate about it, in wliich we will that the bones and body of our 
Queen Jane be put also.*— FuUtr'^ Church Hiatoryy b. v. p. 244. 
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were burnt on it,"** prayers offered up before it, proceitsioQa fotiHed' 
to it, and particitlar days devoted to its decoration; and thus by" 
a natural but most fatal analogy, aided by the ancient practice of 
consecrating churches by burying relics beneath the altar, the 
tomb itself became an altar even in shape. And this is the fourth 
great corruption in the history of sepulchral monuments. 

The beginning may bo^traced to the custom of keeping anni¬ 
versaries^ On that, for example, of Vitalis, abbot of Westminster, 
who died in 1082:-— 

* Ills tomb (now even with the pavement) in the cloisters, was covered 
with a carpet, and over that a covering of silk wrought with gold, and 
two wax candles of two pounds each, which the sacristan was to provide, 
were to be placed there from the hour of vespers till the last mass 
of the requiem the following day; and the prior (or sub-prior in his 
absence) was to celebrate mass upon that account .’—DarCs Westminstery 
vol. i. hook ii. c. iii. 

And when it' became customary to celebrate the same anniver¬ 
saries with feasts and donations, the possession of the body of a 
rich man deceased became a source of no little emolument, and 
encouraged still more misplaced devotions. Thus, we quote the 
same work — 

* Walter, abbot of Westminster, who lies in the cloisters likewise, had 
his anniversary kept in this church on the day of St. Cosmo and Damian. 
The manner thus:—on the vigil of the aforesaid saints the prior and 
convent were to sing Placebo^ and a dirge, with three lessons, as usual; 
with ringing of bells and solemn singings; with two torches burning at 
his tomb from that vigil to the end of mass next day, which mass the 
prior, or somebody there in his absence, was to sing; and then the 
almoner was to distribute two quarters of corn, made into bread, at his 
tomb, according to the custom in those cases,—for all which this abbot 
assigned the manor of Paddington. And if any monies arising from that 
manor remained over and above paying the charges of this anniversary, 
the almoner was to apply it to good uses^ and find for the convent, on the 
day of the aforesaid anniversary, symnella, gastella, canestella, brachi- 
nella, and wafers; and to every one of the brothers one gallon of wine 
(cum tribus bonis pittaniciis) ; and to place good ale before all the 
brothers, at every table, as usual in other anniversaries, in a great 
tankard (25 lagenarum) of the same ale that the cellerar was used to find 
for strangers; and to find for those who dined in the refectory so much 
in bread, wine, ale, and two dishes of meat from the kitchen.* 

It is interesiins: also to observe that with these anniversaries is 

* Gruther gives an ancient inscri^ion relating to this practice of burning lights on 
heatheh tombs:—‘Servus meus, et Butychia, et Irene aucillse meae, omnes sub hac 
conditione Hberi sunto, ut monumento alternis mensibdk lucer^^am accendant, et 
lemnia mortis peragant.*—Gruther, De Jur. Max., lib. ii., c. 11. 
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coupled the practice ot praying tot the. dead individually, in 
connexion with the doctrine of purgiUwy, ivhich so materially 
modified the form of our sepulchral monuments; and likewise the 
grant of indulgences for persons who attra^ded the mass on the 
solemn obit of particular persons, ami joined, in prayer for their 
SQuls. Nor is it to be forgotten .that tbfe hope^o4 obtaining the 
prayers of the living was one of the chief r^a^ns which induced 
the desire to be buried where attention might be^attracted to the 
tomb, in frequented churches, and in the most conspicuous }>arts 
of them :—some relics of which notion may perhaps be found lin¬ 
gering, even now, in the reluctance which the poor exhibit to be 
buried on the north side of the churchyard, ^iid with the esta¬ 
blishment of masses for the dead, and the consequent emolument 
accruing from them, the very relation between the J>arty deceased 
and the church which received and sheltered their remains be¬ 
came reversed; and bnj^Ial in a particular church, instead of being 
asked as a favour, was bequeathed as a legacy, ((aoiujhj vuL ii. 

p. 131.) 

Error, however,^.has a pollard growth, and at a certain height 
will soon shoot out simultaneously into a number of l)ranclies. 
The interment of bodies within the walls of the church, the intro¬ 
ducing sculptured figures of the dead, the covering them with gor¬ 
geous canopies, and finally converting their inonuments into sepa¬ 
rate chantries and chapels distinct from the body of the church, 
all fidlowed the establishment of tombs. Of the first of these 
mistakes it is scarcely necessary to speak. Looking to the proper 
use and destination of the church, or to the healtli of the living, 
such a practice ought to be prohibited. 11 sprung up, perhaps, 
not so much from vanity as from the superstitious xiption that con¬ 
secrated ground, and the vicinity of holy things, w'ould in itself, 
if not conseci’ate what unholy, at least preserve it from danger. 
Thus the Emperor Maximilian, father of Charles V., directed 
that he should be buried under the high altar of St. George’s 
Cliapel, so that from the breast to the head should lie over, in 
order that the priest celebrating mass might tread on his breast, 
(/ftfcf., p. 85.) So Guiscard d’Angle, Earl of Huntingdon, 
1380, bequeathed his body to be buried in the church of St, Cross, 
before the altar of our Lady, in the very place where the priest 
usually kood at the celebration of the mass. (Ihid,, p. 135.) Scc. &c. 
On this principle the Campo Santo at Pisa was filled, or sup¬ 
posed to be filledj^^with earth from the Holy Land. On the same 
pririapljl^^m'en desired to be buried in the dresses of friars or 
ibidi p. 341.) On the same principle prevailed, the pU- 
to the tombs of saints; and the belief that morsels of clay 

taken 
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taken from the grave of a holy man are preservatives against dis¬ 
ease, and against the powers of darkness—a superstition as pre¬ 
valent now in Ireland among the poor Romanists as it was any¬ 
where during the dai*k^st ages. 

‘ The canons,’ says Gough-; p, 178, * require that the bqrials of the 
faithful be in the cemeteries. At first this was observed with scrupulous 
exactness ; but in. time insensibly crept in the custom of burying in the 
church persons distinguished by their sanctity. Afterwards the em¬ 
perors made interest to be buried at the door of the church, leaving the 
interior part to the saints. But the saints did not lie long alone. In 
aftertime interment in the church was permitted, not only to ecclesiastics 
of exemplary conduct, but to those of common character, or eminent 
only for the rank which they had held. At length the laity were ad¬ 
mitted indifferently, as at present. The sj)irit of the church always 
opposed the abuse of burying in churches, decrees having been issued 
against it by councils in all ages, and in various parts of Christendom 
the fathers strenuously opposed it. In the fith century the Council of 
Braga forbids interment in churches; ‘‘ for if cities maintain their privi¬ 
lege of not burying the dead within their walls, with how much more 
reason should the house and temple of the Holy Martyrs be kept clear.” 
Another Council in the 9th century is equally strong in its prohibition. 
.... Cardinal Bourbon, archbishop of Rouen, at a council held 
there, 1581, decrees that the dead be not buried in churches, not even 
the rich; “ the honour not being to be paid to wealth, but to the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, should be reserved for those who are especially conse¬ 
crated to God, and their bodies temples of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, for those who have held any dignities, ecclesiastical or secular, 
and are really and truly ministers of God, and instruments of the Holy 
Spirit, and for those wlio by their virtues or merits have done service to 
God and the State.” ’ * 

There was subsequently a rtiyal ordonnance in France, that none 
but archbishops, bishops, curates, patrons, founders, and lords who 
hold supreme courts of judicaluvei should be buried in churches. 
All other persons in churchyards; and that they should be as 
far from the church as possible. (Ibid,, 176-) 

Such was the gi'adual transition from a period when none but 

* Constantine the Great was buried close to his church, in the very porch. It was 
the (general practice to bury the heads of religious iiouses in their chaiiter-hrioses or thwr 
cloisters. Thus in 1420 (Gough, vol, ii. p. 176), Bisliou Chimioe, who had been 
abbot of Glastonbury, was buried in the Chapter House there, because he had com¬ 
pleted it; and before Bishop Bell, the Bishops of Durham, in their Chapter House, 
because they would not presume to be nearer toUie holy body of St. Cuthbert. (Gough, 
vol- ii. p. 176.) The Kmperor Theodosius, says Gough, was the first wlio made a,iaw 
against burying in churches. (Cod. Tbeod. lib. x. tit. 17.) Alphonw the Wise, kiiM 
of Spain, forbade it, except to royal personages, bishops, &c. (Tjey, xi. Ph. 1. tit. l$y 
The custom of burying out of the church coujinued in Spain till the end of tb^.|3m 
century. ^ 

^ saints 
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saints were thought worthy of ^a^plaoe.i/pthit^ gonsecratod temple^ 
to a day, like the preseut»,when a refusal to admit ^ithin the walls 
of a Christian church the monuments and npie|tyrics of tvho 
die in infidelity or crime^ is stigmatized as mg^Ury. 

It was suggested that the exbibitioa of the human figure upon 
the tomb is another departure from the sfiict pr^hioty of Chris¬ 
tian taste and truth: although, if there is pile kmd of sepulchral 
monumentbeautiful in its form, comparatively correct in idea, 
and interesting both to the sculptor and the antiquary, it is the 
old altar-tomb, covered with its recumbent figure of knight, or 
king, or bishop, of which so many exquisite remains are still found 
in our churches, -Some of the most beautiful of these have been 
preserved by the diligence and fidelity of the late ^lamented Mr. 
Stothard, in ^I'he Monumental EflB^es of Great Britain;’ and it 
is gratifying to see the same work continued by Mr. Hollis. 
And yet against the general idea of thus commemorating the dead 
may be urged what has beep objected already—the tendency 1o 
ihdividualize sepulchrahmemojials—the heavy expense attending 
it—its being obviously restricted to the rich—its necessarily nu- 
plying burial within the church—and an appearance of ostenta¬ 
tion not compatible with the perfect humility and unobtrusiveness 
of a pure Christian character^f 

In a memorial connected with death there must be truth, per¬ 
fect truth, or it must fail in taste. And one truth the monu¬ 


mental efSgles did exhibit in a most sti iking form, at a very early 
stage in the various transitions through which they passed. Till 
about 1230, according to both Gough and Cotman, the knight 
was represented drawing his sword; and the bishop or abbot 
with band uplifted in the act of blessing: but from that time 
nearly all have the hands joined over the breast, in the attitude t)f 
prayer. And perhaps nothii^ can bring together in a more 
touclijng form the vanity of human greatness, the real awfulness 
of death, and the consolation and support administered beneath it 
by Christianity. This indeed might not have been the lesson 
really intended to be conveyed. The attitude was more probably 
Connected with the superstitions of popery, and with those eno- 
neous opinions on the intermediate state of the dead, which coupled 
ptaypr wjth the doctrine of purgatory. If a truly humble spirit 
of'Jitfayer hod originated such designs, they would not so soon 
have degenerated into gorgeons exhibitions, accompanied by more 
decisive intimations of the state of blessedness of the deceased 
Ihtm perhaps true Christianity would warrant in ordinary cases, 

^ i iPrior to I350,\fiay8 Cotman, * the heads of military men, and those 
ladies, ecclesiastics, and burgesses, when represented tecum- 
'' bent. 
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bent, reet on qasluons^ single or d^uble-^called, in the “ Lincolnshire 
Church Notes 0 / 1029,** ih the British Museum, a pillow and a bolster* 
(a^d the itiCr^sihg lukury may bcrtraced even in these), * On each side 
of thes*$ is usually ^placed k'n ahgel, emblematic perhaps of the minister¬ 
ing angels, who are ever Sbout the path and bed of the faithful, smooth 
the pillow of'th4 dying, and Carry the disembodied soul to receive the 
blessing of ita jMfeker, This last part of their oflSce is shown on the 
Elsing brass, where, as from the head of the knight, two angels are 
carrying to heaven in a sheet his glorified spirit. On the Xynn brasses 
the soul is traced to its utmost stage, and is seated in the bosom of the 
Father; jo whom the angels are offering incense, and in whose praise 
they are striking their celestial haips. The most beautiful example ot 
this is given by Goijgh, vol. li. p. 311, fiom the monument of Lady 
Percy, at Beverley Minster.’— Introduci.y p xiii. 

It seems also that, as greater prominence was ghen to the 
pomp of life, in exhibiting the figure in its most gorgeous form, and 
with the strictest accuracy, and in covering the tomb with highly- 
wrought canopies, it was held necessary to convey the contrast of 
death with life more strikingly by the introduction of the skcle- 
trm,* or representation of the body in its state of corruption, in 
the same tomb. This is not uncommon in the fifteenth century, 
and becomes more frequent afterwards. It seems as if, with the 
inci easing decay of sound religion, death became more and more 
an object of fear; and the world more likely to absorb the 
tliouglit. And it may be that some such transition may be traced 
in the animals which are represented at the feet of the various 
effigies, and of which a satisfactory account has scarcely yet been 
given. The first idea suggested by them appears to haie been 
that of the powers of evil trampled on or destroyed by good and 
holy men. No other interpretation can be put on their earliest 
occurrence in the form of serpents or dragons’ heads pierced by 
the end of the bishop’s croziej:. This device is often found, espe¬ 
cially on early French monuments; and generally in cases where 
no figure is rejpjresented on the tomb; and only the crozier itself, 
grasped occasionally by a hand sculptured in high relief. From 
this it is easy to pass to the idea of the lion and the dragon, as 
emblematic of the same evil powers, and placed under the feet of 
the recumbent figure. A transition appears to have taken place 
from this idea to an emblematic representation of the virtues of 
tlic deceased—the lion representing courage, the dog jfidelity. 
Wo must not be drawn aside here mto heraldry —it is undoubted 
that by and bye the animals represented on the tombs were 
connected with the family arms, or some rebus of the family 
name. The last stage appears to have been where the dog ^ 

_ _ # ... 

* For instance, Bee Gough, vol. ii. pp. Ill, 118, 

VOL, Lxx. NO, CXL. 2 F pecially 
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pecially is really the representative of the living favourite, taking 
its station, not under, but on, the feet of its mistress, or couched 
under its master, with its name written on a label, or engraved 
on a collar round the neck; as Sir Bryan Stapleton's dog ' Jakke ’ 
at Ingham, and Dame Cassy’s ^ Terri’*at Deerhurst These are 
trifles to dwell upon, but they indicate a remarkable change of 
feeling. 

It is unnecessary to say that the origin of the recumbent figure 
is to be found probably in the practice of carrying the dead body 
uncoffincd to the grave, and dressed in its most gorgeous apparel, 
as is the practice now in many parts of the continent. Thus the 
marble tomb was only the perpetuation of the spectacle exhibited 
at the funeral. The canopy may be traced from the recesses in 
the side walls within which the coffin-tombs were early lodged, 
and surmounted by a richly-wrought Gothic arch, to the perfect 
chantries. From some of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
it might be supposed that it was thought a proper appendage, 
upon the same principle-as the canopy was carried over the living 
person. With the chapels and chantries, such as those of Bishop 
West and Bishop Alcock, at Ely, we reach perhaps the acme of 
corruption under the influence of popery. They involve many of 
the most objectionable features of that melancholy system; the sale 
of masses, the doctrine of indulgences and purgatory, the growth 
of a mischievous secular power in the Church, and the with¬ 
drawal, of attention from the one Supreme Being to whom the 
sacred building is dedicated, to inferior and human creatures. 

But in the mean time another very interesting form of monument 
had been introduced in brasses, a form indicating a more general 
demand for sepulchral memorials, a more lax admission of bodies 
to be buried within the church, and a greater disposition to overlook 
strict Ciiristian discipline in the circumstances of death. The 
earliest English brass (says Cotman) upon record is that of Simon 
de Beauchamp, who completed the foundation of Ravenham 
Abbey, and died before 1208, and was buried in frf>nt of the high 
altar in St. Paul’s Church, at Bedford, On the Continent their 
date is as early; and in the church of St. Julien, at Mons, is one 
of Geoffroi le Bel, who died in 1150.* The honour of the in¬ 
vention is attributed by some to France. Those mentioned by 
Cotman, in France, accord with those of Lynn, in Norfolk, in 
being not mere effigies let into the stone, but large sheets of 
metal, cov^mg the whole slab; and, where not occupied by the 
figure, with taberttagile work, or representing aft em- 

broidejrftd^carpet. ^ They have also cushions under the head, which 


♦ CotmanUrusses, p. 0. 
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are not to be foimd in any other of that epoch in Norfolk. 
Others have derived them from Flanders, and especially from 
Ghent; and traced them to those countries chiefly which supplied 
the Flemings with wool. They were composed of various 
squares, for the convenience of importation; are often enamelled, 
and in the canopy and tabernacle work exhibit some of the 
most exquisite combinations which we possess of Gothic architec¬ 
ture. Whatever might be thought of restoring them, it is la¬ 
mentable to think how many have been destroyed, some to make 
tablets for inscriptions upon later tombs, but far more for the 
sake of the metal in times of war and pillage. 

We come now to the period in which the rerival (we will not 
call it of art, for art in great perfection existed already, but) of 
Grecian art, began to corrupt and break down the system of 
Gothic architecture; and with it to introduce entirely new prin¬ 
ciples into our sepulchral monuments—principles very closely 
connected with the general movement of mind which displayed 
itself in the sixteenth century. 

And it is worthy of remark that this change is not confined to 
England. There is in the Bodleian Library a very large and 
curious collection of drawings illustrating the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of France. They were purchased, we believe, by Gough 
himself, and fill upwards of a dozen folio volumes. This collec¬ 
tion is the more interesting and valuable, as in the tumults of the 
Revolution the monuments themselves must have for the most 
part perished. They are executed with great care; and an 
examination of them will show a singular coincidence with the 
history of the sepulchral monuments of England, 

The altar tomb was soon affected. It became gradually 
charged with mere ornaments, and those of a classical charac¬ 
ter, until it sunk into the he^hen sarcophagus; bulging out 
under James into a variety of heavy, cumbrous forms; and 
retaining no trace whatever of its original coffin-shape. The 
figure on it, by slow and almost imperceptible advances, b^ins 
to stir, and pass from death into life. The feet feel the new 
idea first : they fall apart, as is natural in a sleeping posture, 
instead of being rigidly fastened together, as in the ancient 
mode of laying out the corpse, and particularly as specified, vin 
many of the monastic rules. It is no longer the dead, whether 
occupied in the last moments with prayer, or reminding the by¬ 
stander of the pains of purgatory, but the living, which fixes the 
attention. And it is the living asleep, and aslee]! in 
greatest number instances in most painful posUir^; Be if 

the processor tummjgfiti their beds and raising themselves on their 
arm to look roun^<^^ perform painfully and by stealth, 

" y " 2 F 2 and 
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and in a considerable number of years; and from this they rise 
to kneel together, with their wives and cluldren, until they finally 
attain an erect posture^ as in most of our modern statues. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable instance of this transition is to be found 
in the Fetiplace monuments in Swinford church, which have been 
noticed and slightly etched in Mr. Markland's little volume, but 
are engraved with great beauty in Shelton’s ^ Oxfordshire.’ 
Among these are two of precisely the same general iotxa, exhi¬ 
biting each three figures, lying on shelves, as in the berths of a 
ship, and under one canopy or cornice. But they are.of dilfferent 
dates; and, except in the details of ornament, there is scarcely 
any difference but in the attitude of the figures; those of the later 
century being advanced another stage in liveliness by drawing up 
one of the legs, as well as resting on the right arm. Those who 
wish to trace this change may observe it in Westminster Abbey 
in the monuments of John Lord Russell (1584), Thomas Owen, 
Esq. (1598), Sir Thomas Hesketh (1605), Sir Dudley Carleton 
(1631), Lord Cottington (1652), the Duke of Newcastle (1676) 
—without mentioning others where the process of resuscitation, 
or, as It really seems, of waking out of sleep, is farther advanced.* 
For a long time, however, a devotional feeling still prevailed ; 
and the attitude of prayer is preserved. Generally the husband 
and wife are kneeling face to face; and a book lies open before 
them t>n a pvic-Dieu. But instead of asking the prayers of the 
bystanders, they pray for theniselves, as Sir John Spelman and 
his wife, (1545,) atNarburgh ; the prayer issuing from their lips. 
Nor must we forget another feature which begins to appear about 
the end of the fifteenth century, and rises into great importance in 
the two next. This is the introduction of children into the tombs 
of their parents. As the Romish superstitions were discarded, 
the merits of celibacy fell with^themthe character and duties of 
the citizen became prominent; and to hav« raised up defenders 
for bis country was one of the chief virtues to be recorded on bis 
toix^b. The sons are thus brought in kneeling behind their 
father, or standing at his feet; and daughters by their mother. 
Where there are two wives, or sometimes three (and this alone is 
a feature indicating strongly a revolution of sentiment), each.fa¬ 
mily is attached to its own mother. On the tomb of William Yel- 
verton, ^ Rougham, (1586) there are sixteen; Richard A1 thorp’s 
(1554) has effigies of nineteen; and William Bardewell’s, at West 
Sterling, (1460,) commemorates no less than thirty sons and 

Even the dead children are r epresented in tl^e ir 

* An jnvful Handbook tik Weshxunster Abbey bad juat been pul:dubed,by Mr. Peter 
»on of tlie Poet The index to this little.yolume ie carefully done,—a 
now-o-days,"—and tbits fhe date of atiy rftonument may be easily ascertained. 
XlJotmaii, p. 13. 

‘ winding-sheets. 
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winding-sheets, o#, stt a Ihtfer period, lying on their beds. It is 
unnecessary to point out here the architectural solecisms com¬ 
mitted in the attempt to preserve the original Gothic features of 
the altar-tomb, with the recumbent figure and canopy, in the 
altered elements of Grecian or Italian art. All that was beauti¬ 
ful and appropriate in the Gothic design becomes full of solecisms 
in the new style. The broken outline, the picturesque grouping, 
the pendent masses, the niches and pillars, the florid foliage run¬ 
ning over the surface, all of them points in perfect keeping with 
the primary j^rinciple of elevation which is the germ of the Gothic, 
are wholly incompatible with the simplicity and S 3 mmetry of the 
Grecian. And the artists vainly endeavoured to preserve them 
by means of vases, pyramids, busts, scrolls, coats-of-arms, project- 
ing cornices, broken pediments, and by what has not inappropii- 
ately been called the ‘ crinkum-crankum ’ style of Elizabeth and 
James; in which angles and curves are, as before, studiously 
intermixed, but intermixed without due proportion; and entangle 
the eye in a labyrinth of fractured lines, without unity, or harmony, 
or grace. 

As the figure on the tomb gradually rises into life, the 
artists apjicar to have laboured under increasing difficulties in 
impressing on the spectator, through some other means, the fact 
that the person represented had really paid the debt of mor¬ 
tality, To accomplish this jmrposc, the first symbol which they 
recurred to, as the nearest approach to the Gothic jiinnacle, 
was the pyramid or obelisk—no unfitting emblem of eternity. 
At the same time, as if to give this eternity a due degree of 
instability, they contrived to rest the pyramid upon four round 
balls. Instead of the whole skeleton exposed under the same 
tomb with the gorgeously-attired effigies, they were content with 
scattering about a few death’s-heads, cross-bones, and hour-glasses. 
And, as if to exhaust every possible contingency, while the sar¬ 
cophagus, on which the figure lies. Implies that the body is con¬ 
tained within it, the spectator is informed, by means of a number 
of urns, that the remains have been burned, in defiance of the 
practice of Christians; while the inscription takes care to inform 
tis that it was neither burned nor entombed, but buried in a vault 
underneath. 

About the same period comes in one of the most monstrous 
innovations upon the pure principles of Christian art—we mean 
the studied and elaborate representation of the naked figqfe. 

‘ Orscca res est,* says Pliny,* * nihil Velare.* And with the intro¬ 
duction of Grecian art the * nihil velare ’ principle penetrated 
even into our Churches. With this came also the entire Idss of 

rpalil^V 


* Lib. xxxiv. c. 8. 
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reality. Allegory had indeed begun to intrude, as we have seen, 
in the employment of coiimSs during the purer period of Gothic 
taste. But the recumbent figure was still the actual representative 
of the feal figure^as it lay on the last occasion on which it ap- 
pekr^ before the eye, and as it was deposited in the grave, 
its attitude was real and true—it was the attitude of a dying man 
,, in the house of prayer. If spiritual beings were represented 
kneeling round bis pillow, or sitting at his feet, they were angels; 
and if the niches surrounding the tomb were filled with images, 
those images represented the relatives and friends of the deceased 
gathered' there to do him honour. But at the approach of 
heathen art all this vanishes by degrees. As in the Greek 
comedy, the personages pass first into representatives of classes 
--^as the armed figures round the tombs of Sir Francis Vere and 
Francis Norris inf Westminster Abbey—and then lose not only 
their individuality only, but their truth. 

Not only do the sons and daughters and mourners, who 
were originally placed in niches on the sides of the altar-tombs, 
pass into marble allegories of Fame and Time, and other heter¬ 
odox if not vicious abstractions, who stand or sit in very mournful 
attitudes about the monument, but a whole flight of little boys 
unclothed, and with their fingers in their eyes, perch themselves 
on every available site of cornices, pedestals, and pediment; and 
<m the same * nihil velare * principle, the marble allegories them¬ 
selves seem to have little else to do but to exhibit the admirable 
muscular power with which the sculptor has Contrived to invest 
them. Of the little boys, indeed, however uncomfortable and 
dangerous the position which they occupy, some account may be 
given how they reached their several places: for most of them 
are furnished with wings—and, it is to be undorstood, are repre¬ 
sentatives of angels; though, why angels should take this form 
of little boys, and why they should lament so deeply for the 
transition of a good man from earth to heaven, may still be a 
question. But there are also females (who or what they are it 
is hard even to imagine), who about this time have contrived to 
climb up, and lay themselves across the curves of the pediment, 
wherever one exists; and there hold themselves on, with evident 
distress^ in this painful and alarming posture, one leg loosely 
dangling down over the side, and the other coiled up to get a 
purchase to support themselves. This practice of taking repose 
on a «lc3^ing penthouse-roof, at a most break-neck distance from 
V the ground, appears to have been prevalent in the seventeenth 
\cent»i^‘t:<mii we^ should willingly hope that there w;aa sotne 
': xi^iaiuBg in it, like that of the pyramid, on balls, to represent the 
ii^^bilit)^ of human affairs, and to convey strikingly the moral 
* " lesson 
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lesson of the proneoess of human grandeur to fall- In the 
meanwhile the principal figure lies in an easy, luxurious attitude 
of perfect indifference—-an attitude which for a living person to 
assume in the house of God would denote a scandalous irreve¬ 
rence; and in which to be found even in a drawing-room would 
require some excuse of illness. Neither ladies nor gentlemen arc 
in the habit, when they want repose, of laying themselves along the 
top of a sarcophagus wine-cooler, like the Duchess of Protector 
Somerset in Westminster Abbey; and if they are sick and dying, 
as the monument seems to imply, they do not dress themselves in 
state habiliments, or loan negligently on their arms, as if in the 
possession of full health. Sir Cloudesley Shovel did not earn his 
fame by * reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a canopy 
of state.’ Dr. Busby would assuredly not have liked to have 
been found by his boys in the posture which he occupies. Dr. 
South, we suspect, was not In the habit of reading in bed; nor 
Sir Christopher and Lady Hatton of sleeping upon two inclined 
planes. Nor would Bishop Hough have liked to exhibit himself 
as if just frightened out of his sleep, with his episcopal robes 
thrown round him in much admired disorder. And yet ease and 
repose, careless ease and indolent repose, are the only character¬ 
istics which the artists of these monuments have forcibly im¬ 
pressed upon their works. It is not even repose after toil. 
There is no expression of manliness, of vigour, of calm, composed 
dignity, of deep thought, of that stillness and gravity which 
carries to the mind of the spectator a sense of a superior being 
placed before him, and Avhich religion so imperatively requires, 
and sculpture can so admirably exhibit. They have neither the 
energy of life, nor the repose of death. 

And when it is remembered that to build up these piles of marble 
in our cathedrals, in almost every instance some portion of the 
edifice has been disfigured, a window blocked up, a pillar under¬ 
mined, or some rich canopy or tracery pared off; that the in¬ 
scriptions, like the tombs themselves, contain little but a record of 
family pride; that almost all devotional feeling evaporates from 
the figure; that pagan emblems, such as inverted torches, begin 
to make their appearance; that a gaudy mixture of colouring and 
gilding prevails in most; and that the whole erection resembles 
more the facade of a house of many stories for the living, than a 
receptacle for the body of the dead ;* we can scarcely lament that 

• There is a well-Vnown illustration of the religious feeling connected with the erec¬ 
tion of these monstrous edifices in the bisto^ of the Karl of Corh's monument 
Patrick s Cathedral, and Archbiriiop Laud's efiorts to obtain its removal frmn its 
original position at tlie back of altar to its present sit* It is one of the 'rnost 
striking specimens of this stage rp sepulchral art; heavy, cumbrous, without Unity or 
elegance, and rendered still piorO glaring in its deformity by the restorafiou of the 
original colouring and gilding. 

, their 
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their ehprmotife' expense soon led to the disuse of them; and that • 
as Grecian taste betame more defecated frPm its mixture with 
the remains of Gotbic, we arrive about the end of the seventeenth 
century it'the ne3« stage of our sepulchral monuments, which 
may be- Called th^ doorway style, or two pillars supporting an 
aTChitraVe, and "^enclosing either a tablet, or sometimes still a 
fi^re. Whether this form was borrowed from the triumphal 
arch, or was the natural residuum of the former architectural' 
storied structure, when purified of its semi-Gothic excrescences, 
may be doubted- There is or was a monument of the kind in the 
Jesuits' Church at Rolien, which transferred the former notion 
to the ihscriptiorr ;—^ Ntm est hie tumulus, sed arcus triumplialis 
virtutum, cujus basis fides et scientia, columnae justitia et pru- 
dentia, ornamenta timor Dei et pietas, Coronamentum charitas.’ 
Many of these in Iheinselvcs are beautiful in their proportions; 
but their total inconsistency with the buildings in which they 
are placed, and their unmeaning character, except as an ela¬ 
borate and expensive frame for very long and therefore very bad 
epitaphs, render them perhaps the greatest disfigurement to our 
old churches. The monuments of Elizabeth and James do pos¬ 
sess richness, variety, and intricacy, which in some degree interest 
the eye, and blend with the grotesqueness of Gothic architecture. 
But the doorways have nothing of the kind. And yet even these 
arc ill exchanged for the huge slabs of pyramids sliced upon the 
wall, and exposing only a j>lain surface of variegated marble, 
which, as executors became more economical, and the dead less 
<ared for, soon after usurped their places. From these the 
transition is easy to the mural monuments of the present day; 
those blots upon the walls of our churches—which either affect no 
duty but to act as a family register of. names juid dates—or, if 
they do indulge in any flight of imagination, rai'ely venture be-. 
yond the weeping lady hanging over an urn and standing 
under a. willow; the inverted torch, emblem of the light of life 
extinct, intimating that the dead man died without a belief in 
immortality; the mourner that cannot be consoled blaspheming 
against the command ‘not to sorrow as men without hope.’ And 
the epitaphs—but this is a subject not briefly to be touched on-— 
and our space is come to an end. 

jOne pairtof tl^is subject we have left untouched, because it has 
b^en afluded to by us before, and deserves a more full examina-, 
tion than ;We can give it at present. We mean die cKar^ter bC 
ou^ Aatiotl^l^inonumeutS: in. V^cstniinster Abbey and, St.;yPaul!f.; 
Private follies and extravagancies are of comparatively little 
mhruent; hut-v^hen the' government of a great and Christian 

find no better mode of commemorating the dead 
by images of Neptune, and Mars, and Fame, 
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and Victory, mixed up v«ith dragoons and drummers, catapults 
and cannons, men without clothes in a field of battle, or English 
'generalsin Roman togas, and all the trash of the poorest pedant; 
and when a Christian Church in a Christian meftopolis is selected 
as the fittest depository for these outrages, without regard to tlie 
ecclesiastical or religious character of those whom the State thus 
chooses to honour, there must have been something most unsound 
in the tone and manners of the age. 

We laugh at the anachronisms of King John's barons in the 
Antijacobin^ armed with blunderbusses and pocket-pistols, and 
rushing upon the stage with Knights Templars and Prussian 
grenadiers, Quintus Curtius and Marcus Curius Dentatus, the 
Roman legion and the battering-ram, to attack a convent; but is 
there anything more ludicrous here than m the account of the 
actual monuments raised in the eighteenth, and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies by the British people in their metropolitan Cathedrals ? 

To use the words of the guide-books, not our own — 

* General Wolfe is represented (jiaked) in his last agonies, pressing 
Ids hand upon the wound in his breast which caused his death, and sup¬ 
ported on the hip of a grenadier, who with one hand gently raises his 
commander’s falling arm, and with the other points to the figure of 
Glory descending from heaven to crown him with laurel. Upon the 
pyramid, in relief, a Highland sergeant is introduced, standing with 
folded hands, and thus silently contemplating the wreck of youQi and 
valour.’ (By Wilton, cost 3000^) 

‘Admiral Holmes is represented as a Roman warrior, resting his 
liead on a cannon mounted on its carriage. An anchor, Jlag^siaff, 
and other naval emblems, diversify the background.’ 

‘ Admiral Watson, robed in the Roman toga, is introduced amidst a 
grove of palm-trees. On the one side is a personification of the god-- 
dess or genius oi Calcutta prostrate; and, on the other, a similar emblem 
of Chandernagore, which is to be distinguished by the chains with 
which it appears bound.’ 

* Sir Charles Wager:—upon a neatly-wrought double pedestal sita a 
figure of Fame, holding a portrait of the deceased, which is supported 
by an infant Hercules, The background is sheltered by a pyramid, 
under the apex of which is placed a coat of arms. The lower pedestal 
is occupied by a piece of alto rehevo, descriptive of the capture of (he 
Spanish galleons,'* 

‘ Earl Stanhope, clad as an ancient warrior, is introduced in a recum¬ 
bent posture, clasping a truncheon in his right, and a scroll in^his left 
hand; at his feet stands an urchin leaning against a shield. A state- 
tent protects his person; on the crown of which is seated an 
Pallas, with a javelin in one hand and a scroll in the other: a pyramid* 
conceals the background.' • 

‘Lord Robert Manners and Captains Blair and Bayne (by Nol- 
lekens) :~the background is composed of a pyramids before which ia 

* place<^ 
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placed a rostral cofemn, tumounted by a statue of who elevates 

a wreath of latoel for the purpose bf crowning three medallions, which 
a voing^d boy is attaching to the front of the column. In the foreground. 
— Neptm^^ revosiig^ on a seorhorse^ addresses himself to Britannia, v>ho ' 
appears gtiarded hy a lion* (Cojst 4000/.) 

, ‘ Ijord Rodney (by Rossi, at the cost of 6000 guineas)—stands on a 
pedestal, on one side of which is seated a figure, meant for a personifica¬ 
tion of History^ listening to Fame^ on the other side, who is expatiating 
upon the merits of Rodney.* 

‘ Major-Genetal Bowes, by Chantrey * [in the House of the God of 
Peace and Love.] —* A scene admirably chiselled fvoih life. Bowes was 
slain in the breach at the storming of Salamanca; and the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of his death are here excellently portrayed, The shattered 
wall, the beaten enemy tumbling headlong with his colours, the charg¬ 
ing British, and the victorious general falling, on the foreground, into 
the arms of a comrade, are all faithfully preserved and vividly exhi¬ 
bited.* 

* Sir W. Myers:— Hercules and Minerva^ or, as some suppose, Wis¬ 
dom and Valour^ meet before a iomh^ and shake hands.* 

* Sir W, Ponsonby :—his horse is introduced faintly sinking ; while 
the rider, a naked figure, is placed on the foreground, in a strained kneel¬ 
ing attitude, for the purpose of receiving a wreath of laurel from the 
hands of a statue of Victory* 

* Mr. Pitt—habited in the robes of Chancellor of the Exchequer^ and 
in the act of addressing the House of Commons^ while History^ a 
female, catching his portrait, is seated on one side, and a man naked 
and bound with chaiiis, supposed to represent Juarchy^i^ on the other.’ 
(6300/.!) 

* Major-General Hay (by Hopper) :—The deceased, habited in bis 
regimentals, appears sinking into tlie arms of an athletic (undressed) 
attendant; a sentinel stands by in an attitude of grief; and in the back¬ 
ground a guard is seen marching its round.* 

‘ Sir Thomas Picton (by Gahagan) :— Genius^ personified in. the 
statue of a winged youth, leans on the shoulder of'an ancient wai'fioVj 
who is designed to represent Valour^ and stands in the act of receiving 
a wreath of laurel from the hands of Victory* 

* Mr, Perceval (by Westmacott) :—His effigy is introduced upon a 
mattressj with a statue of Power indicated by the. fasces, weeping over 
him; and figures of Truth and Temperance^ the one distinguished by 
a bridle, and the other by a mirror, erect at his feet. Along the back¬ 
ground runs an animated scene in basso relievo, descriptiiw of the lobby 
of ike House of Commons at the moment of his fall.’ (5250/.) 

‘ Sir John Moore ;— Valour and Victon/ are seen lowering the general 
itito a grave with a wreath of laurel, while the Genius of Spain plants 
iAc standard of cqnctuest over his grave.* 

' i.' * ' ' t ' j 'l ’ * 

" Chantrey,' the lamented Chantrey, has, we hope, exploded 
. Neptune and IV^rs, and Glory, and the Goddess of Calcutta, 
f an4 the Genius of Spain, and the rest of the Pantheon, for ever. 

T A 
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It was Chantrey, not the Cfaurc^i who first made us, of this day, 
sensible of these solecisms* He brought us back to Nature, and 
wc owe him much for it. But there is still-something to be done. 

It is still to be considered whether a statue which tells of nothing 
but the greatness of the departed, and the gratitude of the survivors, 
is the most fitting mode of commemorating the one, or of exhi¬ 
biting the other, in a Christian Church.. It is but a barren homage. 

It is not the homage which a good man would choose if he could 
be called from t,he grave, and asked in what manner he would wish 
that his name should be recorded. Surely, if the thousands now 
lavished on these public memorials were consecrated to some last¬ 
ing work of honour to God and utility to man, which should at 
once preserve the memory of the dead, and encourage and direct 
the good deeds of the living ; if, as Mr. Markland suggests, instead 
of busts and sculpture, we raised churches, or chapels, or school- 
houses, or founded refuges for the poor, or dedicated only some 
portion or ornament of a sacred building to the memory and name 
of those whom we wish to honour, vve should be acting more con¬ 
sistently with that genuine benevolence which would delight to 
do good even in the grave ; and should contribute, by degrees, to 
a fund which would soon be thus rendered permanently available 
to the" noblest uses. And in thus doing we should only be tread¬ 
ing in the steps of those by whom the noblest of our works of 
charity and piety were created and transmitted to us :— 

* We build churches,* says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘by calculation, as a 
matter of necessity; but, of old, church-building was a delight, a 
luxury, a passion. Then men of wealth would build some glorious fane 
from foundation to turret, and those whose means were less abundant 
would furnish a pillar^ a transept^ or a choir: each man felt a 
paternal interest in his work; while he lived, he delighted to visit it, 
and waiCh its progress; when he died, his mortal remains were laid 
beneath the rOOf which he had raised, in the hope of His coming whose 
promise had called forth his bounty.’ * 

We may add that the same practice seems to have 
both in France and in Engisjjd, in the erection of painted glass 
windows, many of which appear to have contained monumental 
effigies of deceased persons. The Dean of Chichester has set an 

* Wilberforce on the Paroebial System, p. 90. Several instances of this practice 
still remain in the cKixrch of St. Mary, Beverley. Fox example r —‘ The corbels On 
the pillars which support the north side of the nave, are angels with scrolls in their., 
hands, charged with inscriptions, which are repeat^ at the back of the columni^' 
recording the donors of pillars. The Minstxells left behind them an evidence Of their 
public spirit. They built one of the columns on the north side of the churchy and/' 
placed an emblematical device on its capital with this inscription:— , 

9sUot mahe tl^e 

—Oliver's Hist, of Beverley, pp. 167,17S, 351. 


examp^ 
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example of this kind in his ovirn catbcdrah and we trust it will not 
be without follower’s^ 

Mn Markland shows that this practice of contributing portions 
of sacred buildings was not unknown to the ancients 

* Mr. fellowes/ he says, ‘in his recent travels in Asia Minor, met 
with several Examples of the practice of individuals having contributed 
to the erection of portions of a building. He describes a beautiful 
lertipleof the Corinthian order atLabranda, “with twelve fluted columns, 
and four not fluted, but apparently prepared for thiaornamental finish ” 
These twelve pillars present the great peculiarity of having a panel or 
tablet not let in, but left uncut, projecting above the fiuting: on each 
tablet is an inscription, showing the temple to have been a votive 
structure, e. g, “ Menecrates, son of Menccrates, the chief physician 
of the city, gave, whilst Stephanophoros, this column with the base 
and capital; his daughter Tryphccna, herself also a Stephanophoros 
and Gymnaaiarchos, superintending the work.’* “ Leo, the son of Leo, 
whilst Stephanophoros, gave the column with the base and capital, 
according to his promise,*’ &o. &c. 

‘ The symmetiy of a column must necessarily be “much disturbed,” 
as Mr. Fellowes states is the case, by the iutrodiiclion of tablets of this 
description ; but if the precedent were ado])tc<l in this country, inscrip¬ 
tions (whether as records of private liberality, or as posthumous memo¬ 
rials) might be so placed around theAajc of a column, that the eye could 
not be offended by them.* 

What we would wish to suggest in our modern days may best 
be stated in Mr. Markland’s own words'— 

‘ Surely,’ he says, ‘ by the rebuilding and restoration of the old waste 
places of our Zion we should render tar more honour to the dead than 
by a continuance of our present practice. And let it be remembered 
that in all the woiks which have been recommended, panels with suit¬ 
able inscriptions may be carefully let into the walls, recording the 
occasion when lliey were raised and perfected, and the names of the 
individuals to be commemorated. Thus the name of a relation or friend 
would be identified with the shrine which holds his ashes. Should the 
font and the altar call for restoration, there are many touching associa¬ 
tions, which point them out as most fitting memorials. At the one the 
deceased may have been baptized, and been made an inheritor of that 
kingdom in which it may be humbly hoped his spirit rests in peace ; 
and at that altar he may, during the largest portion of his life, have 
meekly knelt, and “received with trembling joy the signs and seals of 
God’s heavenly promises,” 

. If the works here recommended for adoption appear to be such as 
tin dnlV be accomplished by a large outlay of money, and can therefore 
& Reeled solely by persons of fortune, there are modes by which the 
same'^jeCiB can be attained by individuals of moderate means. In the 
Ittsi pfaC^, fnalead of a paltry design being at once coatpLBtEU, and an 
M^ior On^h erhoted out of limited fuhds, ought not the did custom of 
hydegrees to he reSotted to ? A plan for a lai^e church might 
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be laid down, but a portion of it ^lerely, a chancel or a transept, might 
in the first instance be perfected; or the interior of a church might be 
finished, while the completion and ornaments of the external walls, 
tower, or spire, might be left to the care and munificence of others in 
future years. In all these undertakings there might he a principle of 
expansion, both as regards the size and ornaments of a building. 

^ A signal example has recently been given us of this laudable prac¬ 
tice, The liberal founder of a church in the district of Eastover, Bridge- 
water, thus expressed himself in relation to the proposed fabric:—“ The 
proposal which 1 rww make is to build the church, as far as may be, 
according to the drawing which is now laid before the meeting. As 
accurately as it is possible to calculate, it will cost about 3,000/. to com¬ 
plete the church, exclusive of the spire. It is my wish to go thus far at 
once, leaving the spire to be completed at some future time^ when, from 
my own resources, or by the assistance of my fiiends, the necessary funds 
can be found. It was on this plan that the great cathedrals were almost 
all erected; one bishop generally completed one poition of the building, 
leaving the whole to be finished by future generations ; so that frequently 
two, thiee, or even four centuries, elapsed between the commencement 
and the completion of the work.’* * 

We may add an instance where a beautiful addition has been 
made to a parish church by the erection of a transept in early 
English, the lower part of which is appropriated to a family vault, 
and the upper to stalls and scats for the family, while slabs are 
placed within the tracery of the w^indows to receive the names of 
the persons who lie beneath. This is one of the nearest ap¬ 
proaches which we have seen to the realization of our author*s 
suggestions. The church is that of Cal bourne in the Isle of 
Wight; anrl the plan originated in the benevolence, good taste, 
and good sense of Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. 

Mr. Markland has not been unmindful of the objections 
which may be advanced. 

‘ Should it be urged,’ he says, * that these plans, if generally pursued, 
would lead to a neglect of sculpture, aud that we should transfer the 
commemoration of the dead from sculpture to architecture, a little re¬ 
flection will satisfy us that the art of sculpture would, on the contrary, 
be materially benefited. The accomplished artist, instead of being 
doomed, to tasks which must often be to him of tlie most insipid and 
uninteresting character, from their not calling for any high exercise of 
his genius, would be left to devote himself to works more congenial to 
bTfl taste and feelings. Let statues, and busts, and relieves be mul¬ 
tiplied, but let their destination be changed. Let the statues and busta^ 
of literary men be placed in those Institutions with which thpy have 
been connected. Let those of lawyers be placed in Courts of Justice, or 
in the Halls of the Inns of Court; those of medical men in the Col^leges, 
where their lectures were delivered, or in the Hospitals, which they have 
benefited by the exercise of their talents and philanthropy j apd those of 

eminent 
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eminent ecclesiastics in.&eir College labraries or HaUs. Iiet provision 
be made in the Ho^8es of Parliament now rising for the introduction of 
statues within their wfilla. How n^ch more advantageously might those 
of Lord Chatham and of Pitt^ of Fox, Horner, and have ap¬ 

peared in such a building, than crowded, almost buried, as they are, in 
the adjoining Abbey of Westminster! Of such men monuments are 
not required on the particular spots where their ashes rest—these form 
the most precious deposit, 

“ In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust whidlrt| 

Even in itself an immortality.” 

Sh^espeate’s gravestone, with its quaint lines, would have drawn the 
same number of pilgrims to Stratford if no mural monument to his 
memory had existed ; and when we approach the gravestone, simply in¬ 
scribed with the name of Samukl Johnson, in Poet's Corner, it awakens 
far keener emotions th§n the contemplation of his colossal statue in 
St. Paul’s. But we must recollect that sculpture is essentially com¬ 
bined with the plans here proposed. The church-porch, the altai-screen, 
and the font, may all be decorated, lavishly decorated, if desired, with 
appropriate sculpture; all these ecclesiastical appendages would admit 
its introduction with perfect propriety and the best effect. Grinlm 
Gibbons’s font in St. James’s Chuich, Westminster, and Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s alto-relievos on the screen of the Chapel of New College, 
aie instances in point,’ 


Art. Vl.-^Marschall Vormirts; oder Leben, Thatetu und Cha- 
tacter des Fursten Blucher von Wahlsladt. Von Dr. Raush- 
nick, (Marshal Forwards ; or Life^ Actions^ and Character 
of Prince Bfiicher von WahlstadtS) Leipsig, 1836. 


f^HE unjust apportionment of present and posthumous fame 
to military eminence has often been the subject of grave re¬ 
monstrance on the part of the aspirants to civil and literary dis¬ 
tinction. Helvetius, in his work *Sur I’Esprit/ once famous, 
npy little read, attempts the solution of this standing riddle in 
human affairs:— 


‘ Ijfwe can in any instance imagine that we perceive a rallying point 
for general esteem of mankind—if, for example, the military be 
cbn^|.dered among all nations the first of sciences—the reason is, that the 

is in nearly all countries the man of greatest utility, at 
leaaj^ Up period of a convention for general peace. This peace 

a preference over the greatest captain in the world 
wpl:^''^f|!^ueBtionably be given to men celebrated in science, law, litera¬ 
tures From whence,’ says Hdlvetius, with an eye to the 

perya^ng riiePr^.Qf hia fallacious treatise, * 1 conclude that the general 
" it Is in every pation the only dispenser of its esteem 1’ 

Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem^ 
which we should rather term renown, is indiscriminately eno^h 
bestowed upon the destroyers as well as the saviours of natidns 
—upon the selfish aggressor who amuses himself with the bloody 
game of foreign conquest, as well as upon the patriot who resists 
him. Philosophers may draw distinctions in the study, but 
Csesar will share the meed with Leonidas. To give a sounder 
solution of the evident fact—to investigate the principle on which 
society seems agreed to furnish the price for the combination 
of moral and ph}'sical qualities, essential to the composition of 
military eminence, would lead us beyond our limits, if not beyond 
our depth. So far, we fear, Helvetius is right, that till the mil¬ 
lennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against the per¬ 
vading tendencies in which the alleged abuse originates; and 
that the injured parties must still be ccyitent to look upon 
those whose trade it is to die, under the feelings with which 
a young clergyman at a county ball beholds the lady of his 
affections in active flirtation with a newly-arrived pair of epau¬ 
lettes ; feelings which the author of ‘Hamilton’s Bawn ’ has 
wedded to immortal doggrel. For the moment we can offer 
them no consolation; for we cannot enter on the discussion of 
the manifold circumstances which might be enumerated as a 
set-off to the advantages enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of 
existence, of wdiich the tenure is as uncertain as the conditions are 
severe. To those, however, who moan over the postliuinous part 
of the reward w^hich Falstaff in his shrewder philosophy rated so 
low, wc might suggest as matter of reflection that the number of 
those who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as to leave ample 
room for competitors of all classes, whether poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, or writers of novels in three volumes, or of histories in 
a dozen. Survey the military annals of Europe from the French 
revolution: (Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
have formed the vast theatre of one huge and continuous 
scramble for such distinction. Every species of coteinporary 
reward, fi'om kingdoms down to the Guelphic order, has indoe<l 
been showered on the combatants; but how many names will 
outlive their owners? How many of the meteors will leave a 
track of light behind their rapid and explosive course? Some 
half-dozen of all countries. Wc are speaking, be it remembered, 
of general celebrity, not of the just estimation in which the 
memory of individuals may be held in their own countries, or 
by the scientific. Two of the mightiest, by land and sea, are 
our own. Russia, perliaps, may claiiQ some duration for SuwarofF. 
In the case of France who but a decypherer of gazettes will 

Jrbublc 
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trouble his head years hence about^l^ Buonaparte's 
xnarshaU? The cjrisis of Valmy^ !may ""ensure an* hij^i^cal 
notoriety to Dumottrics; but. no nurse will frighteiv» children 
with his .name or that of Moreau. Ther^ ^ some^l^g solid 
and unpretending about the reputation of the ^chmike Charles, 
W^jlch, coupled with his writings, will secure bkn respect from 
. the avnroi of times to come ] but the only name connected with 
the great wars of our own time, which we can add without scruple 
to those of Buonaparte, Wellington, Nelson* and SuwarofF, as 
likely to be permanently one of the household Wtutls of the world, 
is that of a man longo inteTDollo inferior to three of the four— 
Blucher. If we are right in this supppsition, it does not follow 
that in respect of military skill and gcnfus he can justly be ranked 
even with several of those lieutenants of Napoleon whom we have 
ventured to condemn to comparati\e oblivion. It is rather on the 
moral ground of his identification with a great national movement, 
of which he was the ostensible leader and representative, that he 
sCems to us one of the legitimate ^ heirs of Fame.' 

We have two lives of this commander before us, of which, 
however, the one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the other. 
We shull ground our observations on the first which came into 
our hands, that of Dr. Raushnick. 

The Duke of Wellington received his first military education 
at a French college, a natural consequence of the deficiency of all 
appliances for that purpose in England at the period of his youth. 
It is lather more singular that his Grace’s illustrious comrade, 
whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Prussia formed the 
stimulus to his exploits and the basis of his reputation, should 
have bprne liis first arms against that country—the land, not in¬ 
deed of his birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberechtvon Blucher was born in 1742 at Rostock, 
in M^cklenburgh-Schwerln, in which province his family had 
been established for some centuries, having given a bishop to 
Lubeck ip the thirteenth. His father had retired from the 
military service of Hesse-Cassel upon a small landed inheritance. 
Three elder sons having been impartially, but at some expense 
out of scanty means, distributed among the Russian, Prussian, 
and Danish services, it was this gentleman’s anxious desire to 
devote the two younger to the only other occupation to which 
^ the landed gentry of his day condescended, the cultivation of the 
,,aoU, For this a simple home-education was deemed sufficient, 
and was all the parental resources could afford. In 1756 the 
Seven Years* War broke out, and to remove his sons from the 
. temptation of military scenes^ the father %ent them to the care of 

a relation 
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a relation in the isle of Rugfen.^ Such precautions frequently ter¬ 
minate like the beautiful 4alc of in Herodotus, •^he 

boys fot*a while contented thcinBelves wUh such feats of activity 
and daiqiger-as cliffs of Rugen^n^the sea could afford them. 
Some cen^ries earlier Bliicher mxght have figured among the 
sea-kings in the annals of Seanduittvi^ piracy; and, instead of 
emptying the cellars of Ei)ernay, ihight have drank the ale- of 
English omvents. Sweden had now joined the fray against the 
great Frederick.^id, in an hour evil for the paternal precautions, 
a regiment of-^Ptmlish hussars set foot 0a the is^nd. In spite of 
all attempts at t-emonstrance or prevention, young Bliicher, now 
in his fifteenth year, joia|d the ranks, and soon found himself on 
the mainland, oppt>sed'^o the Prussian forces in a contest in 
which little either of ardour or skill was evinced by his comrades. 
In 1758 he was taken prisoner in a cavjilry-skirmish with the 
regiment of Colonel Belling, who, soon perceiving some promising 
indications in the stripling, treated him with kindness, and nego- 
ciated for him an exchange with a prisoner, who, being by birth a 
Prussian, had forfeited his life to military law. This transaction 
enabled Blilcher, without impeachment of his honour, to lake 
service in the regiment of his captor. Till it was effected, he 
had tenaciously resisted the offer of a subaltern’s commission in 
the then most brilliant of continental services. 

Under Belling he ser\cd through the latter part of the Seven 
Years’ War. assisted at the murderous battle of C’unersdorff, 
which first brought the formidable qualities of the Russian in¬ 
fantry under the notice of civilised Europe, and was wounded at 
Frcyberg. On the re-estahlishinent of peace he was found a 
turbulent subject for garrison duty, the inherent monotony of 
which Avas not relieved to him by the resources of education. His 
leisure was divei sifted, as usual in such cases, by as rnutdi sporting, 
drinking, gaming, and flirtation as his pay could afl’ord, as also by 
frequent duelling, of which no serious result is recorded. One 
instance of the latter propensity, for which hot blood and the 
manners, of his age and vocation may plead excuse, was certainly 
little to his credit; for he oniled by calling out his patron and 
commander. Belling, who had nowr attained the rank ge¬ 
neral. That was not shot, or at the least cashiered, for so 
gross a violation of military law, must* be ascribed to the gener 
rosity of that veteran, who contented himself with transferring this 
turbulent and ungrateful subject to a .^eutenancy under a Major 
Podscharli, an officer to whose militarv tuition BlUchfer’s bip*- 
grapher ascribes the happiest results, ^ 

In 1770 Poland was invaded by the n*oopS of Frederick, and 
Blucher found himself again commanded by.Belling, who never 
VOL. Lxx. NO. exL. 2 G • ceascd 
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ceased to befriend bim« Belling was an able and trusted soldier, 
but .his situation in Poland was ona^ which required politicial 
talent and pliancy, and he was replaced by an officer of different 
habits and manners, with whom also, however Bluch^sr s(K>n 
contrived to quarrel. The Poles at this time, like tbf Spaniards 
in oprs, revenged by frequent assassinations iheir subjection to 
the invader. A priest, whom Captain Bfftcher suspected as the 
instigator of two of these enormities, was summarily condemned 
by him to military execution. The grave was with the usual 
formalities, the culprit blinded, and the must^Mi discharged— 
though with blank cartridge. The priest survived liis fright—but 
this daring violation not only of justice, but of Frederick*s concili¬ 
atory policy, was punished, mildly enough, by the degradation of 
the offender from the highest to the lowest on the list of captains 
in his regiment. This being followed by the promotion of an 
officer from another regiment to the next vacancy, the cup of 
Biiicheris indignation boiled over, and he demanded his retire¬ 
ment from the service. Frederick replied by placing him in 
arrest, with a view to give him time for consideration. The 
gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated applications at 
length extorted the following answer ;—^ Captain Von Bliicher is 
released from his service, and may go to the d—. January, 1773.’ 

This interruption of BlUcher’s military career continued for 
thirteen years. We have lieard that a chancery-lawyer who for 
any reason abandons his practice for the thirteenth portion of that 
period seldom recovers it. Assuredly, few soldiers of fortune, 
after quitting a regular service for a dozen of the best years of 
their life, have died field-marshals. Perhaps Blucher was some¬ 
what reconciled to an event which seemed so likely to blast his 
prospects, by the circumstance that it found him seriously in love 
and half engaged with the daughter of a Saxon Colonel Melling, 
then settled in Poland. The lady was seventeen years his junior, 
Polish in her language, her beauty, and her attfactions, which is 
saying everything for the latter. They married, and settled on 
a farm of the father-in-law. Blucher appears to iiave abandoned 
the excesses of his youth in his new vocation, and to have prose¬ 
cuted St with ability and success. After a few* years * he found 
himself in condition to purchase a tolerable estat^near Stargard 
in Pomerania, whither he migrated from Poland, As a resident 
..proprietor he continued his attention to rural affairs, and became 
a man of consequence among his neighbours. He was elected to 
the local magistracy, anff^Consulted by the provincial authorities. 
This was not all. It is evident that there was something about 
the mum which in the estimation of his superiors had uniformly 
dhtweighed the objectionable features of his wild, uneducated. 
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aod untameable disposition, Frederick the Second wa^ not a 
man to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, yOt We 
find that at period he corresponded with Bliicher, and 
assisted wnh money for the improvement of his e^ate, first 
in the sn^e of loljni without intcreii^, and then pf donation. This 
liberality* on the part of a sovereign so careful of his dollars was 
the more remarkable, as it by no means took the shape of a 
retaining fee for future military devotion. Bliicher’s restless spirit 
pined for restj^rifton to the service, but on this subject Frederick 
was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect of hostilities in 
Bavaria, and Bliicher became urgent for permission to re-enter 
the army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, a second 
by the stern refusal of Frederick. He was obliged to remain 
an agriculturist, his farm prospered, and his hearth was surrounded 
by six promising sous and a daughter. ' 

Frederick died in 1786, Bliicher now set aside all connubial 
remonstrances, rushed to Berlin, made interest with some of his 
former commanders, and returnc(I to Pomerania without positive 
success, but with assurances of support in due season. On the 
next military inspection he attracted by his riding the attention 
of the new king, presented his request in person, and found 
himself in his former regiment of Black Hussars, with the rank 
which he would have occupied had he continued without inter¬ 
ruption in the scr\ice. It was soon apparent that his military 
ardour, which perhaps might have cooled away in the barracks, 
had only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of 
domestic repose. His other old propensities were, we fear, 
resumed with his uniform, and his wife perhaps only consulted 
her own comenicnce and comfort by dying about this period. 
Except that she was beautiful, attractive, and fond enough of 
her husband to wish to detain him at home, we hear UtUe of 
her. Bliicher returned to the camp as though the interval had 
been a dream, and its adventures as imaginary as those of the 
sultan of the Arabian tale, who dipped his head into a tub of 
water for an instant, which by the delusion of magic was con¬ 
verted into years of deposition and servitude. • 

Some years of garrison duty were still to elapse before the 
great event the French Revolution opened a career for such 
^irits as Bliicher. The commencement of hostilities between 
Prussia and France found him a colonel, and thus his exercise of 
command dates its commencement from the fifty-first year of his 
age, a time of life at which many officers look to a well-earned 
retirement. From the period the Duke of Btnnswick s famous 
and fatal incursion to the peace of Basle, he was in almost con-* 
stant employment. On the death of General Gioltz succeeded 
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to the comniand of the left win^ of the Prussian army ; arid 
without doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the general suc¬ 
cess which attended his operations, particularly, with his favourite 
arm the cavalry, fully justified this promotion.*^ The corps of 
hussars hnder his immediate command^ inclu^i^ hifif^bld regi¬ 
ment, is said to have lost but six men hv sii^jirise during the 
outpost iluty of the campaigns of 1793 and '94, .in which Prus¬ 
sian accounts boast that they captured 4000 men, 1500 horses, 
and 11 guns from the enemy, and he retired the contest 

with the reputation of a second Ziethen. The furious in the 
details of such warfare may learn them from a journal which he 
kept and j/ubUshed. There are one or two anecdotes of this 
jTcriod which may, perhaps, tend to rescue his character from 
the imputation of unmitigated barbarism cast upon it by the 
French. While commanding within their frontier, he caused a 
captured officer^who had died of his wounds to be buried with 
all military honours—an attention to the fallen so unusual as to 
excite the greatest astonishment among the French inhabitants, 
who were further edified when he administered with his own 
hand an exemplary threshing to the village carpenter who had 
given short measure and bad wtirkmanshlp to the coffin. Another 
incident is recorded in his journal, and we give it in his own 
words. It occurred near Kaiserslautern in 1799 :— 

* Among the prisoners was one whose thigh-bone had been shattered. 
They had laid him near the fire, and offered '’him bread and brandy, 
as to the others. He not only rejected this, but refused to be band¬ 
aged, and repeatedly begged the bystanders to shoot him. The latter 
said to one another, “ This is an obstinate, sulky Freuchrnau.” MufHing 
and myself wxre within hearing, and approached the group. The. 
wounded man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw nothing of what 
was passing. As he seemed to shiver, 1 caused cloaks to be heaped 
upon him. He looked up at me upon this, and again cast down his 
eyes. Not being master of the French language myself, I made my 
adjutant tell him that he ought to let himself be bandaged, and take 
nourishment. He answered nothing, and 1 made them tell him further 
that 1 held him for a poor creature wdio did not knoAv how to meet his 
destiny^ and that it became a soldier least of all men to take refuge iu 
despair, that he should not give up liope of recovery, and might be 
assured that he found himself among men who wou^d do everything 
possible to relieve him. He looked at me again, a stream of tears 
^rst from his eyes, and he reached me out his hand. Wine was offered 
hiQ), he drank, and offered no further resistance to the surgeon. I 
theyt asked him the cause of his previous obstinacy. He replied, “ I 
have been forced into the service of the Republic. My father was 
guillotinedi my biothers have perished in the war; my wife and 
C,|>ildrefi,are left in misery; I thought, therefore, that death alone could 
end my troubles, and longed for it. \our kindness has brought me to 
* better 
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better reflections. I thank you for it, and am determined to meet my 
future lot with patience.’* * 

This incident .seems to us to confirm the valuable adage that 
the devil is nof*^So black as he is painted, especially where the 
pencil is a FreHtj|ji'One, m!r. 

The peace of. Bas^ afforded Bliicher leisure for a second 
marriage, and he was united to a Maria Amelia von Colorab. 
He held for some time a command in Mpnster under the 
Duke of Brunswick, where he made acquaintance with many of 
the French cjmigrants, among whom the Abbe de Pratlt was 
his favourite. The late King, Frederick William III., who 
ascended the throne in 1797, had found occasion, while serving 
in his father’s armies as crown-prince, to rcihark the merits 
of Bliicher, and in 1801 promoted him to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. In 1803 he was appointed govespor of Munster, which 
by the terms of the peace had fallen to the lot oT. Prussia. The 
episcopal palace, whicli became his residence, now witnessed a 
revival of those scenes for which it has been celebrated by Sir W, 
Temple, in the times of the warlike and Rhenish-loving prince- 
bisluqi. High play was still with Bliicher a passion which could 
only find its substitute in that still more exciting pastime, in 
which 

‘ Kings liold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,* 
and the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont afforded dangerous sum¬ 
mer facilities for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 

The peace was hollow. The French occupation of flanover 
placed the two nations in dangerous propinquity, and a strong 
war-party existed in Prussia, especially in the army, of which party, 
as a matter of course, Bliiclicr was a leading member. 

In 1806 the drama opened at once with that great disaster of 
Jena, which chastised the military pride and overweening con¬ 
fidence of Prussia, and placed her existence as a separate state on 
the map of Europe at the mercy of the conqueror. The division^ 
and distractions of those in high command were only render^^ 
more conspicuous by the courage which the isolated and unsup¬ 
ported battalions of the Prussians opposed to the admirable 
combinations and concentrated masses of the enemy. All the 
advantages of superior information and intelligence which usually 
accrue to those who fight on their own soil, in this .^trange inf- 
stance were engrossed by the foreign invader, who might have 
been said, like Ariel, 

* Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 

To flame amazement.* • 

The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto’s Agra- 
mant, reigned in the Prussian camp. Bliicher was not in a situa-* 
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tion as commander of the cavalry to control the movements or re* 
pair.the errors of Brunswick^ Mollendorf, and Hohenlohe* All 
he could do Was to offer to lead his brav# horsemen in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. Thia #ffer was at first 
accepted by the liing, but ihe pevinission was and all that 

remained for Bliicher was to endeavour to^vd wjKarge a remnant 
as possible of his force by a retreat imro Nomiern Germany, 
The courage and^ perseverance with which he conducted this at¬ 
tempt were such as could scarcely have derived^ditional lustre 
from success. It must be admitted, on the other*liand, that no- 
thin^could exceed the vigour and activity with which Buona- 

? arte s generals, when slipped in the chase, foiled all his efforts. 

ake a ,wild beast; he found himself alikd^ tracked on retreat, and 
anticipated in every despei'ate rush for escape, whether towards 
the Elbe* the Oder, o;t in the direction of Hanover. Driven at 
length through Lubeck, which to the misfortune of that neutral 
city he for a moment occupied, and where he narrowly escaped 
personal capture, he was brought to bay in its neighbourhood— 
and here, suffering himself from fever and exhausted of every supply 
for his men, he was forced to capitulate. 

Bliicher retired for a season to Hamburgh on his parole. His 
exchange was afterwards effected with General Victor. On the 
occasion of his release he visited the French head-quarters, and 
was received with marks of distinction by Napoleon. 

With the powerful assistance of Russia the contest was still 
maintained in the northern provinces, and the offer of Swedish 
co-operation induced the king to organize a corps intended to act 
on,the rear of the enemy from the northern coast, Bliicher was 
selected for the command of this expedition, which was, however, 
frustrated in the first instance by the vacillation of the Swedish 
sovereign, and finally by the battle of Friedland and the peace of 
Tilsit which succeeded. After the treaty was signed, our hero 
retained the command of the Pomeranian army, a, post of much 
dilliculty, for the troops of the conqueror were stationed in its 
neighbourhood, and frequent discussions and disputes arose be¬ 
tween the commanders. Bliicher is said to have shown much 
subtlety and address in this position, in which his character gave 
weight to the concessions he was compelled as the weaker party to 
make. according to our English satirist’s theory (adopted 

’hy TalleyrandX were invented by man as a concealment to his 
thoughts and a disguise to his intentions, and Bliicher is said to 
dorive4<tnucjh convenience from his use of the German lan- 
in neghciatiqn> for which bis ignorance of any other afforded 
a pretext He stands, indeed, accused by French writers of 
ig ^ossly misused this device on the retreat from Jena, in 
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aqj, interview with the French general Klein, It is certain that he 
suweeded in persuading that officer that an armistice had been 
concluded, and th^t both Klein and Lasalle were thereby induced 
to postpone an'^tack and allow Bl.ucher to get a day’s start of his 
pursuers. It isdifficult to wlieve, that if he had committed 
himself in this j?mstanGe beyond the allowed limits of military 
stratagem, Napoleon, mowever little scrupulous he is known to 
have been as to the conduct of his own officers, would have for¬ 
borne to blast 1^4‘character of a troublesome opponent by a formal 
verification of the charge—still more that he would have given 
Bliicher the honourable reception of which we have spoken, at his 
own head-quarters. Kjbin and Lasalle had the Emperor’s ear 
for their ow'n story, and had every inducement to make the most 
of their own justification. We must confess at the same time 
that, but for this negative evidence, even the German account of 
the transaction would be suspicious. Another accusation of a 
similar nature has been preferred against Bliicher. He is charged 
with having violated the armistice in 1813 by occupying the neutral 
ground before the day specified for the renewal of hostilities in 
Silesia:—but the Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that the ori¬ 
ginal violation of this territory was the act of the French under 
Macdonald. 

The French were not his onjy accusers. During his tenure of 
command in Pomerania he found occasion to defend himself 
against certain anonymous attacks which issued from the Leipzic 
press upon his military conduct in his recent arduous retreat. 
Bliicher demanded an investigation before a court of inquiry 
which had been appointed to sit at Konigsberg for the consider¬ 
ation of cases of a far more serious complexion. The evidence of 
that distinguished officer Scharnhorst, who had shared the toils 
and dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his favour, and the 
result was more than his justification. 

A dark period now ensued to Bliichet'S adopted country—four 
years of humiliation, of sullen submission to almost every possible 
variety of outrage and exaction. France should in policy 
either have pursued her conquest to the utter disiuemberment 
of Prussia, or have spared her dignity. The death of the loved 
and lovely Queen, who was considered as the victim of Napo¬ 
leon’s unmanly insults, added to the general indigi^tion. In 
despite of French vigilance, and -of the tertns of the peace 
which limited the numbers of the standing army, means were 
found s^ntly to accumulate both soldiers and material for a 
future campaign. The Baron de Stein set oe foot the famous 
tugendbundy and Bliicher, in despite of his now advanced age, was 
looked up to as the future vindicator of his country’s wrongs. An 
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illness Avliich afflicted him throug’h the greater part of the yedr 
1808, and at times affebted his reason, seems but to have added 
a morbid fire to his enthusiasm. He is sai<l in moments of deli- 
riunt to have ‘ attained to something like prophetic strain/ and to 
have predicted with confident the speed^^beration of his 
country and the downfall of its oppressor^. ^ must happen,’ 
he said, ^and I must assist at it, and l ioill not die till it shall 
have come to pass.’ 

Bliiclier’s education had been that of a soldier., He knew no 
language but his own, but he was fond of writing, and took a 
pleaiiftre in dictating his despatches and proclamations. We have 
seen letters addressed by him to the King at this period, uptm the 
subject of that future movement to which he looked forward with 
such unabatetl confidence, containing passages of an eloquence 
worthy of bis theme. /His hopes were revived from time to time 
by the Austrian war and Schill’s chivalrous enterprise; but the 
prospect was soon clouded, and, till the two colossal powers, 
Russia and France, once more arrayed themselves against each 
other, the distant successes of England in the Peninsula could 
alone afford him a gleam of consolation. 

Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from his 
doubtful ally previous to his Russian expedition was the removal 
of Bliicher from his Pomeranian command, a measure for wliicli 
the old soldier’s reckless language and dejiortmcnt afforded a full 
justification. It was gilded on the part of the sovereign by a 
handsome territorial donation in Silesia, to the capital of which 
province Bliicher, after a short residence at Berlin, retired. 

It was to Breslau also that the King betook himself on the occa¬ 
sion of that famous defection of D'York from the French, which 
fired at once from one end of Prussia to the other the insurrec¬ 
tionary materials long and secretly stored up for such a contin¬ 
gency. The nature of Bliicher’s feelings and advice at this 
juncture might easily be anticipated. He was loud in favour of 
an immediate forward movement, louder in his scorn of more 
timid and dilatory proposals. The King hesitated in bestowing 
upon him the command which the popular voice and the general 
feeling of the soldiery would have at once decreed to him. There 
were among the court advisers not a few who looked upon 
Blucher as a mere fiery hussar, who would compromise by rash¬ 
ness and want of science the hopes of the piesent crisis, and by 
such the pretensions of Tauenzien were advocated. The opinion 
and advicQ of the deeply-skilled Scharnhorst, however, {Mrevailed^ 
and on the 15th of Marche 1813, Blucher’s long dream was real- 
isiKl by finding himself at the head of the Silesian army. 

Sf e haveMweh, perhaps at some length, on the earlier portion 

of 
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of Bliicher’s career—^as affording illustrations of his character from 
that part of his biography with which general readers are probably 
the least familiar. The subsequent incidents of his military life 
are so well known as to make summary revision superfluotts* 
It is impossible^lljawever, for apy one, scientific or otherwise, 
to review the ^tr^gle of 1813 and ’14 without admit¬ 

ting that if to the Er^eror Alexander belonged the political 
influence, and to Schwarzenberg the address, which mainly kept 
together the discordant elements of the coalition, Bliicher was the 
fighting element which inspired the mass with a spirit o{ enter¬ 
prise in action and endurance under defeat of which few cpali- 
tions have presented an example. In ordinary times, or with 
ordinary objects, Bliicher’s character and disposition would have 
ill fitted him for acting with the subtle and jealous Russian, ot 
the lukewarm Swede, to whom the Germans applied the well- 
known line from Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 

‘ Ach ! ibm fehlt kein theurcs haupt.’ 

Neither the amiability of Schwarzenljerg, nor the patient tact of 
Wellington, which neither Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, 
were natural to Bliicher; but for his two great purposes, the libera¬ 
tion of his country and the humiliation of France, he could assume 
both. Defeat indeed he suffered often :—to compare him with that 
great captain from whom throughout his campaigns in India and 
Europe no enemy ever carried off a gun and kept it, would be 
preposterous. Few victories, however, have been more fairly won, 
to say nothing of their consequences, than the great battle of 
the Katzbach. No mere hussar inspired his troops with that 
sterling enthusiasm which could enable them to pursue every 
advantage and rally after every failure, which could retrieve Mont- 
mirail on the heights of Montmartre, and keep steadily to a 
programme of combined movement after Ligny, Bliicher must 
have possessed real and higli skill as a tactician, though pro¬ 
bably not as a strategist, to which, indeed, he does not seem ever 
to have pretended. At the same time his supreme contempt 
of danger and constant recklessness of personal exposure haid 
doubtless very much to do with his success. He po|^es5ed with 
Marmion and Napoleon the art * 

‘ To will the hardy soldier’s heart. 

Who loves a captain to obey. 

Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.’ 

His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for cha«|e^, 
ears, extorted grim smiles from lips black with the cai'tridge, 
sent laughter through the column while grapesjiot was tearing QsV 
ranks. When he checked his horse in the hottest cannonade to 
light his pipe at the linstock of the gunner, the . piece was proi^ 
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bably not the worse served. Towards the close of the campaign 
in France the infirmities of age at one moment almost induced 
him to contemplate the abandonmenl^ of his command, and to 
retire into the Netherlands, but tbe spirit triumphed over the 
flesh, and though unable to remain in the^^^^dle for the last 
attack on Montmartre, he gave his orders wit^^mness and pre¬ 
cision from a carriage. His appearanc^ on fhis occasion must 
have taxed the gravity of his staff, for, to protect his eyes, then in 
a state of violent inflammation, the grisly veteran,had replaced his 
cocked-hat by a French lady’s bonnet and veil. His health pre¬ 
vent^ him from sharing the triumphal entry of the sovereigns 
into Paris, and on the 2nd of April, 1814, he resigned the burthen 
of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated his thirst for the hu- 
nutiation of France. After enjoying the reward for his services 
in the enthusiastic congratulations of London and Berlin, he di¬ 
vided for awhile his residence between the latter city and Breslau, 
at all times and in all places exhaling his discontent at the con¬ 
cessions of the allies. Unmeasuretl in his language, mixing freely 
in society of all classes, and venting his spleen on all diplomatists, 
but specially on Hardenberg, he became, without any personal 
object of aggrandizement or political ambition, but in the mere 
indulgence of his ill humour, the nucleus of^ a little Fronde, cal¬ 
culated to offend without influencing ihc sovereign and his mi¬ 
nisters. 

That Blucher looked forward to another trial of strength be¬ 
tween his countrymen and the French is evident, but it is hardly 
possible that at his age he should have contemplated the proba¬ 
bility of once more in person directing the iortunes of the contest, 
and of at last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore not only to 
Napoleon, but to the nation. His speculations were probably 
more the offspring of his feelings than of any profound observation 
of the political state of Europe. A letter of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, however, to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley (Gurwood, De¬ 
cember 17th, 1814^, shows that his views were shared by one 
whose caller judgment and nearer observation were not subject 
to such ixdluences, and who hffd neither defeats to retrieve in his 
o^n person, nor insults to avenge in that of his country:— 

\l bielieve the truth to be, that the people of this country (France) are 
so completely ruined by tbe revolution, and they are now steering so 
severely from the want of the plunder of the world, that they cannot go 
on without it; and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceable 
government. If that is the case, we should take care how we suffered 
the grand alliance to break up, and we ought to look to our alliance 
the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-ahehor/ 


Blucher 
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Bliicher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scold¬ 
ing without interruption, if the great event had not occurred 
which restored him to his t^ore legitimate vocation. The news 
of Napoleon’s escape found him accidentally at Berlin. His first 
impulse was to the English ambassador, to twit him with 

the negli^nce of coi^ntrymen; his next to exhibit himself in 
the principal street^ of tm capital in his field-marshal’s uniform, 
a significant hint to younger generals not to expect th^ he would 
concede lo them his place in the approaching fray. His nomina¬ 
tion to^hat post of honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
companion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once more at his side.y 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels from Vienna on the 
5th of April, 1815, and found Kleist in command of the Prussian 
force, for Blucher only arrived at Liege on the 17th. It appears 
from the Duke's letter to Lord Clancarty^of the 6th, that he 
found Kleist disposed to retire, in case of being attacked, behind 
Brussels, a plan which the Duke warmly opposed, in spite of his 
own opinion expressed in his letter to Lord Bathurst, of the same 
date, of the insufficiency of the force at his disposal. From 
Bliicher’s temper and turn of mind, as well as from the event, we 
may infer that the Duke had little difficulty in recommending to 
the former his own views, based, no doubt, as much on political 
as military con&ideia^ons, in favour of a position in advance of 
Brussels. 

From the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, 
it appears that he contemplated, in the first instance, taking the 
initiative by the end of that month or the beginning of May, at 
which period he conceived tliat the allies might throw into France 
a foicc of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 180,000. (Gur- 
wood, xii. p. 297.) We find, however, that, three days afterwards, 
his intelligence of Buonaparte’s state of preparation had already 
led him to abandon this prospect. In enclosing a memorandum 
founded on his original ideas, he says:— 

‘Since I WTole to your Lordship some irapoitant events have oc¬ 
curred in France, which will leave Napoleon's army more at his dis¬ 
posal than vftLS expected at that time, and he has adopted measures 
which will certainly tend to increase it at an eaily period. You will see 
by the enclosed papers that it is probable that the Due d’Angoiilfeme 
will he obliged to quit France, and that Buonaparte, besides having 
called for the soldiers recently discharged, amounting as 1 understand to 
about 127,000, of which 100,000 may be deemed immediately dispos¬ 
able, has organised 200 battalions of Wenadiers of the National Gu^r^s. 
I imagine that the latter will not be a very formidable for^fe i but slfll 
numbers were too nearly equal according to the estimate I gavQ you ?n 
my letter of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, under present cir- 

cunutancea. 
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cumfttanccs, to attempt to carry into execution what is proposed in the 
enclosed memorandum/ 

TTie subsequent correspondence shdws that neither the condition 
of his own force nor that of his allies could have justified the ex¬ 
periment. The mutinous state of the Saxoj^ troops might alone 
have been sufficient to derange such a plari of action. Some 
officers indeed of both nations have been of opinion that it was 
fi-om the beginning far more in the power of Napoleon than of 
the allies to take the aggressive course; and that by crossing the 
frontier^ which it is said he might have done with 40,00t) men, 
very soon after his reinstalment in the .Tuilerics, he wciuld have 
had more chances in his favour than he found in June. It is 
evident that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wellington at least 
had full occupation for the interval which elapsed, in collecting and 
adjusting the compoi?*ent parts of an army, which at its best was far 
inferior to any he had commanded in Europe. His correspond¬ 
ence at once shows his unceasing anxiety to anticipate the offen¬ 
sive movement of the enemy, in which Bliicher fully shared (see 
Gwwoodf 2nd June, 1815), and justifies the prudence which 
forbade any forward movement. It shows, moreover, that the 
difficulties of his position were not confined to the well-known 
deficiencies and imperfections of his army on which Napoleon so 
much relied, its raw and heterogeneous coijiposition, the absence 
of the flow'cr of the English infantry, the lefusal of the Portu¬ 
guese, Even the article of material, which it might have 

been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profusion, was 
slowly and scantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances; and 
instead of 150 British pieces, for which he applies on the 6th of 
April, we find him on the 21st in expectation of only 42, making 
up, with the German guns, some 84pieces; while he states, from 
the* Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse are to take 
the field with 200, and their whole force with no less than 600. 
With respect to drivers, horses, the heavy artillery, pontoons, &c., 
his difficulties are shown to have been equally embarrassing, (See 
OuTWOod, 21st April, 1815).—But in addition to all these lets 
and hindrances, it is evident that the Duke’s scheme for offensivfe 
operations was throughout kept steadily dependent upon the 
movements of the allies on the Lower and Vj.per lihine. This 
i$ strikingly e\’ident from a letter to Schwarzenberg, dated 2nd 
of June, 1815,* and from the one of the same date which follows 

it 

, I ■ .w.. ^ . r‘ ^ « !4 r —— — . . . 

* * Sous ces circonstances il est trCs important que je sache aussitot que possible 
quaxid vous pourrez eommencer vos opuiations; et de quelle nature elles seront, et 
vers quel terns nous pouvous attendre que vous serez arrive iX une hauteur quelconque, 
QUije pnwe c<fmmetwet' de ce cidc-ci de manicre u avoir t'appui de vos oph'aiioits. 
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it to Sir Henry Wellesley.* Napoleon, however, took the g'ume 
into his own hands, and played it, in the first instance at least, 
with a skill and energy worthy of his best days and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military operation was ever 
conducted to its issue^ whatever that issue might be, without many 
derangements of t^ original conceptions of its leaders, arising 
from the casuallies of th^'busy moment, the failure of despatches, 
the misconstruction of orders, the misdirection of Cxdumns, &c. 
The operations now in question were certainly no exception to this 
rule ort either aide. As to Napoleon, if his own account of them 
be believed, few comm«^ers in critical circumstances have been 
worse seconded, as far a*proinpt obedience and punctuality were 
concerned. If Ncy and Grouchy are to be credited in their de¬ 
fence, no subordinates ever suffered more from tardy and contra¬ 
dictory orders on the part of their chief. Captain Pringle, in his 
excellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, published in the ap¬ 
pendix to Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, 
in French military works, the reader never finds a French army 
beaten in the field without some plausible reason, or, as Las 
Casas terms it, a concurrence of unheard-of fatalities, to account 
for it. ‘'Non nostrum tantas componere lites.’ To an ordinary 
reader Grouchy’s defence of himself appears difficult to answer. 
It is evident that in this, as proba]^ly in every other similar trans¬ 
action, chance reigned arbiter over many important occurrences ; 
nor were such accidents confined to the French army and opera¬ 
tions. The English were not exempt; and that the fate of the 
contest at Ligny on the IGth of June was seriously influenced by 
the absence of Bulovv’s corps, the fourth, is known to every one. 
In Piotho’s very circumstantial account we find the fact mentioned, 
that orders were forwarded to Bulow from Sumbref, on the 15thT 
which were expected to secure his junction for the next day. The 
dis])atch was sent to Hannut, where it was presumed that it would 
find bis head-quarters established. These were still, however, at 
Liege, and the dispatch, appearing to be of no consequence, 
xinwichtUj scheinend, lay at Hannut unopened, and was found 
there by Bulow only on his arrival at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say by and bye as to the 
circumstances under which Bliicher was brought into action at 
Ligny. That his infantry fought admirably against great odds on 

Le Marechai Blucber est pr^par^ et trds impatient dc cammeuccr; mais je lui ai fait 
dire aujourd’hui qu'il me paraissait que nous ne pouvtons run fairejusqua ce quo nous 
Jussions certain jour tttnpul vous commenceriox, ct cn general de vos idees sztr vos 
op^'rations' — Gurwood, xii. p. 437. 

* * The whole of Schwaijcenberg’s army will not be collectAl ou the tJj)per Rhine 
till towards the 16th, at about which time I hope u'e shad xii; p, 

438. 


that 
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that occasioa has never been disputed; with respect to the cav'alry 
and the artillery Blucber expressed some dissatisfaction. What¬ 
ever were the merits of the position^ it is clear that Napoleon 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it before nightfall from the 
old warrior who held it. Few English narratives o£ the cam- 
pai^ have recorded the fact that it was visited by the Duke of 
Wmlington shortly before the commencement of the action, on 
which occasion the two generals concerted in person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the first 
collision might end. The German accounts have not failed to 
record the interview, nor how the attention of the well-girded 
Prussians was drawn to the white ne^cloth of the great com- 
mandery who, but for his cocked hat, with the cockade by its 
four colours bespeaking* the field-marshal of four kingdoms— 
England, Spain, P/:>rtugal, and the Netherlands—might have 
been taken for an English gentleman on his morning ride. We 
believe it to be the opinion of most English officers acquainted 
with the ground at Ligny, that the Duke under similar circum¬ 
stances would have defended it in a different manner from that 
adopted by the Prussians, for that the locality admitted of a dis¬ 
position which would have less exposed the masses not imme¬ 
diately engaged to the murderous fire of the French artillery.* 
We have heard that Gneisena^ was sensible of the objections to 
this feature in his own arrangements, but had adopted his course 
from knowledge and experience of the habits and morale of his 
own troops, who, as he is reported to have expressed himself, liked 
to see the enemy. In illustration of the Duke of Wellington’s 
opposite practice in this particular, wc are tempted to quote the 
following passage from a French military writer. It i& from an 
Article in the ‘Bulletin Universelle des Sciences’ for 1825, on a 
history of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray:— 

‘The author,’ says the reviewer, ‘ compares the English and French 
methods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Massena and 
Wellington in 1811. Among the remarkable propositions to which the 
author is led by the results of this inquiry, we select the following for 
notice :—To defend a height, the English infantry did not crown the 
crest, after the practice of the infantry of other nations. Massena was 
repulsed, because the English employed for the defence of the heights 
they occupied the manoeuvre I have spoken of before (that of placing 
themselves some fifty paces in rear of the crest, and leaving only 
tirailleurs on fhe slope), which is preferable to that hitherto in nse.’ 

manner of defending heights,’ continues the reviewer, ‘is not 
new. It has been sometithes employed, but it had been adopted 
generally by the English during the Spanish war. ft had even been 

This view u borne out by* the remarks of a very able pmisian of the catn- 
pa%ts^'the Isle Oeneml ClatisewitK. 

I taught 
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taught their troops in time of peace. The infantry of other nadona 
places itself usually on the crest in sight of the assailant. French in¬ 
fantry remains rarely on the defensive; and when it has overthrown the 
enemy, pursues with such impetuosity as not always to preserve its 
ranks. Hence the reverses it has suffered on some of the occasions, 
which are ^ew, when^. it has defended heights. For on most occasions, 

such as Corunna, Bu^co, Fueiites de Onoro, and Albuera, it attacked.* 

« 

There is doubtless great difference between the local features 
of Ligny and Husaco, between a Flemish slope and a Portuguese 
sierra, and we arc aware that the ^ brunt of the former action lay 
in the low villages of L^ny ’ and St. Araand; but the principle 
of non-exposure is thd^same. It has been stated that when 
Napoleon mounted his horse on the morning of the 18th, seeing 
few signs of the British force in his fj||pit, he began to vent his 
disappointment at their presumed escape, that Foy, who had 
much Peninsular experience, warned him not to rely on appear¬ 
ances. ^ Wellington,’ he said, ' never shows his troops. A 
patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the fact, but if he is 
yonder, I warn your Majesty qne Vinfanterie Anylaise en duel est 
h diahle' 

The incident of Bliicher’s fall under his expiring horse at 
Ligny, and of the memorable act of devotion on the part of his 
aide-de-camp, is well known. Mtxlern warfare could probably 
hardly furnish a parallel case, and Froissart has recorded no 
more chivaln)us exploit than that of Nostitz. From the Prussian 
accounts of this cavalry charge, at the head of which Bluchcr had 
thus exposed his person in vain, we collect tliat it was repulsed, 
not at the sword point, but by the carbine fire of the French 
cavalry, who stood firm in their ranks. This we imagine our 
officers would consider as ratlier an old-fashioned proceeding, 
and worthy of the cuirassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the 
present century. We find, however, that same method was 
again resorted to with success by the French cav<alry under 
Grouchy in an affair near Namur on the 19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but Bliicher, instead of 
obliging him by retiring on Namur, clung with tenacity to his 
communications with the English, and, exactly as had been 
agreed upon, directed his retreat on Wavre. No beaten army 
ever rallied quicker or to better purpose. Bliicher was conveyed 
to a cottage, whence he dictated his dispatches and issued his 
orders, unshaken in spirit, though sorely bruised in body. While 
the surgeon was rubbing his bruises he asked the nature of the 
liniment, and, being told it was brandy, stated^ his opinion that 
an internal* application would be far more efficacious. This was 
applied in the mitigated shape of champagne, and he said to the 

messenger 
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messenger ivlio was on the point of departure with his despatch, 

‘ Tell His Majesty das ieh hdtte halt nachyetrunken, and that all 
will do well.’ His order of the day for the 17th, after some 
reflections on the conduct of the cavalry and artillery, included 
with these words—‘ I shall lead you again against the enemy: we 
shall beat him, for we must.’ 

We find in the ^ Life of Napoleon’ published in the Family Li¬ 
brary, a story of a second interview between the Hukc and Bliicher 
on the 17th, stated as a fact well known to many superior officers 
in the Netherlands. The author and his informants, however 
superior, are mistaken. The Duke in the early part of the 17th 
had enough to do to conduct his unexaiil^led retreat to Waterloo, 
from before Napoleon’s united force and superior cavalry—a 
movement which but for trifling affair of Gena])pe would have 
been accomplished wjthout the loss of a man. He remained at 
Quatre Bras so occupied till half-past one p.m., and then i*etired 
by the high road to the field of next day’s battle, which he 
thoroughly examined, and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, 
when he was overtaken by an aide-de-camp of Lord Anglesey, 
with the intelligence that the 7th hussars had been engaged with 
the French lancers, and that the enemy was pressing his rear. 
He immediately returned to the field, and remained on the ground 
till dark. Bliicher, on the other hand, was forced to keep his 
bed during tliis day. 

The 18th, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head of 
Bulow’s newly-arrived division, urging its onward course, and his • 
own, like Milton’s griffin through the wilderness, cheering the 
march'Worn troops till the defile of St. Lambert rang to his old 
war-cry and sobriquet ‘ Forwards’—reminding them of the rain 
which bad spared so much powder at the Katzbach, and telling 
them of the promise of assistance which he stood pledged to 
redeem to the English. Nobly indeed was that promise re¬ 
deemed, and the utter ruin of the French army is to be ascribed 
to that assistance. Ungrateful we should be not to acknowledge 
such service, though we cannot subscribe to the theories, whether 
French or Prussian, which give it the full merit of saving from 
destruction an army which had, while as yet unsupported, re- 
pAxls^ erery attack and annilhlated the French cavalry. 

We Iknow that no thought of so disastrous a result crossed the 
siiindsqf those about the'Duke’s person, and that officers of his 
Staff who left the field wounded towards the close of the action, 
«h witEno other feeling; of anxiety than for the personal safety 
pfium th^y left behind. His servants, who, in the village of Water¬ 
loo, opportunity^ of witnessing the incidents of the rear of 

sit^h a b^tler-^which try the nerves more than those of the fray 
^ itself— 
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itself—-knew their master well. The manoeuvres of the kitchen 
were conducted with as much precision as those of the Foot’- 
guards at St. James’s. Reign what confusion there might in the 
avenue oT Soignies, there was none in the service of the doke’s 
table, and the honour of the Vattel of his establishment was 
pieserved free from stain as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner so prepared was cer¬ 
tainly not due to any avoidance of personal exposure on his own 
part. Of Buonaparte’s conduct in that respect on this his last 
field-day we have seen no account on which we could rely. We 
h:ive no doubt of his sang-froid under fire; but whether Wa* 
terloo witnessed its conspicuous display we are ignorant. On 
divers cclebiated occasions he is known to have abundantly ex¬ 
posed himself; but in general he woukbseem to have been as free 
as our own commander from the vulgar ostentation of courting 
danger, and in most of his greater battles there was little call for 
it. We have heard that Bertrand, at St. Helena, set mu('h store 
by an opera-glass tliiough which Napoleon had discovered the 
English g<'neral at Waterloo. We believe that neither the Duke 
nor his staff succeeded at any moment of the action in identifying 
the person or e\act position of his great opponent, though few 
great battles have brought rival leaders so near. That our chief 
was everywhere except in the rear is well known; and the 
casualties among bis own staff, of whom many were hit at his side, 
bespeak the hot service he went through. Danger pursued him 
to the last. After sixteen hours in the saddle, he was alighting at 
his own quarters, when the spirited animal, long afterwards a pen¬ 
sioner in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye, as if conscious of the 
termination of bis labours, jeiked out his heels in a fashion which 
a slight change of direction might have ma<le fatal to his late rider. 
Such an exploit would have rendered poor Copenhagen rather 
more famous than the little gentleman in black velvety so often 
toasted in our Jacobite revels of the last century. 

That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as to 
the apportionment of the glory of the day was not to be expected. 
It is clear, to the lasting honour of both, that whatever feelings 
may have since grown up on this subject, none interfered for 
a moment with the cordiality of their subsequent operations. 
Bliicher had none of the jealousies to contend with which had 
frequently embarrassed him when acting with Russians and 
Swedes ; and any difficulties arising out of the diverging lines of 
communication with their resources, only served to show the good 
will and determination with which they were ijiet by the com* 
manders of the two armies. The following passage from a Prits- 

VOL. LXX. NO. ext, 2 H *• sioH 
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itian pen will ihow that just national pride is not always incon¬ 
sistent with candour s— 

* Upon th«i question, who really fought and won the battl#" of the 18th, 
no dVcussion, much lees contention, ought to have arisen. Without in 
the-slightest degree impeaching the just share of Prussia in |jie victory. 
Or losing sight for a moment of the fact that she bore a great share of 
the danger, and drew much of it from her allies and upon herself at a 
decisive moment, no unprejudiced person can conceal from himself that 
the honour of the day is due to the Anglo-Netherlandish army, and to 
the measures of its great leader. The struggle of Mount St. Jean was 
conducted with on obstinacy, ability, and foresight of which history 
affords few examples. The great loss of the English also speaks tlie 
merit of their services. More than 700 officers, among them the first 
of their army, whether in rank or merit, and upwards of 10,000 sol¬ 
diers, fell or retired wounded from the field.’* 

We may here remark, in justice to the Prussians, that their 
loss on the 18th has been greatly underrated by many writers. 
Pringle, among others, counts it at 700 men. The Prussian re¬ 
turns are given in Plotlio’s Appendix; \ that of killed and wounded 
for the 4lh corps alone shows a loss of 5000, <if which 1250 were 
killed. This bloody struggle occurred principally in the village 
of Planchenoit, the capture of which is compared by the Prus¬ 
sians with that of Blenheim in the battle of Hocbstett. It is a 
part of the action which has been little noticed, but was creditable 
alike to French and Prussians. The village was stoimed and 
retaken three times* We think that the entire loss of the Prussian 
army on the 18th could hardly have been less than 7000, at which 
their authorities compute it. Especial credit is du^ to^Thiel- 
man, who, during the day of the 18th, resisted the c^stin^te 
endeavours of Groucljy’s far superior force to cross the^*fr>yle'‘^at 
Wavres, Grouchy, indeed, effected towards ciening the passage 
of that river at Limalea, but too late for his purpose of dividing 
%h»- Prusaian army, or forcing Blucher to concentrate hi| force 
apd abandon his allies. We know not which most to admire, 
the determination of Blucher to redeem his pledge of succour 
to WeUiflgton, or the gallantry with which Thielmap enabled 
Blucher to carry this resolution into effect, protecting at once the 
flank ahd rear of the Prussian army, guarding one road of direct 
rl|C0esqtp Brussels itself, and preventing Grouchy from maidring 
to thd^aasistanjpe of Nait^leon. * 

Thta so imeqnal in point Of numbers, was continued 

^ Qwcbiriite Slastes, 1763*181$. FcaakfoH, 1826^ Vol. iii., 

^ 674 . . " ^ ‘ 

f Wtr ftc. Berlin, 1818.’ 
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for some hours on the I9th. It was not till Vandamme had 
advanced on the direct road to Brussels, as far as RQSSiereil« on 
the verge of the wood of Soignies, thereby turning the right 
flank of Thielman, that the latter abandoned the defeiice of 
Wavres, and began an orderly retreat on Louvain. He had pre- 
*Viously learned the extent of the success of the allies on the 
18th, and must have been easy as to the result of any further 
i^dvance of Grouchy. The news reached the Frenchman a little 
later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, which, perhaps, 
in Its execution did him even more honour than his previous ex¬ 
ploits. 

The above remarks, which we think calculated to render bare 
justice to the conduct of our Prussian allies, are founded on the 
minute and authentic oflicial reports of Plotlio’s fourth volume. 
That some caution is requisite in dealing vdth the numerous nar¬ 
ratives which have been published of these transactions may be 
prove<l from such an instance as the followinir passage, which is 
to be found in a History of Napoleon, by a M. de Norvins, pub¬ 
lished for 7mUfary readers, and beautifully illustrated by the pencil 
of RafFct. Speaking of Wellington’s position at Waterloo, he 
says:—' The post of Hougomont, on the hft of the English, 
became to them of the last importance, for it was there that the 
Prussians were to join them.’ This is only to be equalled by the 
change in the relative positions of tlic heart and liver adopted by 
Moliere’s impromptu ph ysician. Errors so flagrant as tliis are, 
indeed, of rare 

unprofessiqrmLwmers, unless they enjoy the ailvaiitage/anShwii^j- 
descAtLiiiruse it, of communication with sound military autho^ 
litie^B^n accomplished civilian of our own has lately closed 
witlKinlaccount of this final struggle a voluminous History, which 
has, Ave know, enjoyed in its progress a A’'ery high share of popu- 
lari^. Agreeing as we do with many of Mr. Alison’s political 
Ippi^ons, and approving the spirit of his moral reflections, we 
have no disposition to question the general merits of a work 
which ijj at all events entitled to a foimal and separate article, 
and Which we hope to make the subject of one in due season^ 
Meanwhile^ however, since the subject of the Waterloo catppaign 
haj? come in our way, we may be pardoned for remarking in general 
that a writer^ of Mr. Alisons particular qualifications would Have 
acted wisely In compressing the military narratives and disquisitions 
Which abound in his volumes, and in abstaining from certain con- 
clusttms, Whiclb coming from him, possess, indi^d, no other au¬ 
thority tjian that with which his mere powers of language can in-^ 
vest them, but may be quoted by interested persons their own 
purposes-^^ersrins who would otherwise pay litUe all^ntion to 

2 H 2 Mr. Alison 

• • 
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Mr^ Alison or his work. In his account of the Belgian cain^ 
paign^ he has, in our opinion> only added one to a long list 
imperfect pfiirratives,* fitter,for the pages of a magazine than for a* 
compilation of the dignity and importance to which he aspires. 

Mr. Alison (^Hutory of Europe, &c., voh x. p. 991) spea|;s of 

♦Buonaparte’s favourite military manoeuvre of interposing between 
hid adversaries, and striking with a superior force first on the right 
hand and then on the left,’ 

as having been attempted by him and baffled in this campaign. 
We doubt whether the expression of interposing between two 
adve^aries can be correctly applied to any of Buonaparte's sue- 
cessltul campaigns, and we almost suspect that if he had in con-r 
templation a manoeuvre of so much hazard on this occasion, it 
Waathe first on which he can be said to have attempted it. Hear 
Clattsewitz on this miyttcr :— 


‘ All writers who have tieated of this campaign set out by saying that 
Buonaparte threw himself between the two armies, in oidcr to separate 
them. This expression, however, which has become u terminus technicus 
in military phraseology, haS no clear idea for its foundation. The space 
intervening between two armies cannot be an object of operation, ft 
would, have been very unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, 
having to deal with an enemy of twice his force, instead of falling on 
the one half with his united strength, had lighted on the empty interval, 
and thus made a blow in the air, losing his time whilst he can only 
double his own force by the strictest economy of that commodity. Even 
the fighting the nnf' fw friliTmtiisH br^Tinhiij^h it will be pressed away 
from it can be effected withouOftSft,of time, incurs the 

.grfST danger of attacked in the rear by the othe?N.*i^he Jafcter, 
^erefore, TO not far enough removed to put this risk out o^^Koa, a 
TOmmander will scarcely venture on such a line of attack. BuMH^te, 
ti^r^fore, chose the direction between the two armies, not irwroer to 
separate them by wedging himself between, but because he expected to 
find and fall on Blucher’s force in this direction, either united Mini 
separate bbdie 8 .’-—JFeW 2 :t/^ von 1815, &c., p. 54. J 

|n the particular instance Mr. Alison's supposition is so far 
supported, ,^hat Buonaparte’s main attack was on the light and 
eentre of the Prussian position rather than the left. The battle 
of Ligny began late in the day, and it was perhaps only want 
of time which, prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column 
further their right flank at Wagnelies. Whatever his pur¬ 
pose, hj3 certcdoly was under the conviction after his success 

. j.. 1... — - . , . . 

Among which "Mr. Alison has, we think, ih<Hit unfortunately ta¬ 

bbed, we tnnet noti^^>articularly those of Aasye and Toulouse. As to both, his 
AidytPis Md inaccuracy are ,''as we shall probably have occasion to show detail by 

* by, inost phst die puidicatioii of Colonel Gurwged s book especi^y, 

^ ^ ... 

" that 
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that Bliicher had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect in 
^certaining this fact would appear to have been a singulOt and 
fatal error. But his maid object was evidently to find the 
^Prussian army, and beat it. 

4 * TWs position,’ says the historian, speaking of Ligny, * was good and 
well chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable shelter to the 
troops.’—p. 924. 

The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been considered 
very defective by better authorities than Mr. Alison.* English 
officers are, we believe, pretty well agreed on this point; but if their 
judgment be questioned, no writer has pointed out some of its 
wiifccts more clearly than General Clausewitz, who, having serv^ed 
as chief of the staff to the third corps of the Prussian army, 
writes with greater authority on this part of tlic campaign than 
•perhajis on any other, lie particularly censures the occupation 
and defence of St. Amand, one of Mr. Alison’s admirable vil¬ 
lages, as a pernicious hor,9 It was too far advanced, 

and the Prussians as the action proceeded were exposed to 
greater loss than the assaulting enemy, in moving successive 
battalions down the slope to its defence. Their strength was 
thus consumed before Napoleon made his final attack with his 
reserves. Posts which cost the -defenders more outlay of life 
than the assailants, though sometimes necessary evils,‘'can hardly 
deserve the epithet odmirabh. (See Feldxug t^on 1815, p, 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 17th at Genappe is briefly but incor¬ 
rectly described in the following passage;— ^ 

‘ So roughly had the French been handled on the field of battle the 
preceding day that no attempt was made by them to disturb the retreat 
of eifch^ army, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, about four 
o’clock in the t^temoon,cbarged the English cavalry, who were covering 
the retreat betiieen Genappe and Waterloo.’— Alison^ p. 932. ^ 

cuirassiers read lancers. Tjhey did not in the first instance 
rha^e the English cavalry, but pressing rather close on our rear, 
were charged gallantly but ineffectually by the 7th Hussars, who 
could make no impression on the front of their column in the 
defile, and lost many officers and men, wounded and prisonws. 
When the lancers, flushed with success, debouched on dk wider 
space, they were ridden over by the 1st Life Guards. 

In discussing the vexata qu 0 $tio of Grouchy’s'conduct on the 
IJHh. Mr. Alison, p, 995, speaks of his force as fMy matched by 
the Prussian corps opposed to him.,at Wavres, No account, 
Fr^ch or other* which we have Seeb> rates OBfoUtchy’s corps 
gittU'iban 32,000 men. The third Prussian Cbrps, under Thiel- 

- — —.f- '■ -gy.-■y ■■I't >«i' -I III 1^1. I 

♦ We believe we 'biay safely state that \n the course of their werfouji innwiev, 
already noticed, tlie Datce of Wellington did conceal veom Blttcfaer hie 

apprehensions as to the rlioice of the position nesrI4jsuy. » • 

X nian, 
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man,—inetead of rising, as Mr, Alison says, to 35,000—-did m>t 
exceed 16>000! 

‘ No <d&dal.account of the Prussian loss,* says Mr. Alison, p. 994, 
^haa ever been published.'* g 

J^eaqixig their loss on the 18th, As we lia\e already ha^ o^Slpasion 
to jsignify, Mr. Alison might, have found the official returns most 
*ISainutely given ip the Appendix to Piotho’s fourth volume, dis¬ 
tinguishing officers, * pien, and horses, down to what Mr. Can¬ 
ning called the fraction of a drummer. A ^separate list for Thiel- 
man's loss in the action at Wavres is alone wanting to make 
these returns quite complete. 

Mr. Alison says, p. 924, 

* It was in the evening of the 15th, at half-past seven, ihat,Wellington 
received the intelligence at Brussels. Orders were immediately de¬ 
spatched,* &c. " * ^ 

As Buonaparte’s first attack was on the Prussian out])osts at 
Tfauin> it was natural that the first intelligence of hiistilities 
should come from the Prussians, but their officer met with some 
delay, and the news was, in fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. 
He found the Duke, not at half-past seven, but soon after three 
o’clock, ht dinner at Ins hotel, about 100 yards fiom his 
in the paik, which he had taken care not to quit during the morn¬ 
ing, nor even on the day preceding, though pressed to do so in 
at least one instance by a peison of high consequence, who was 
not probably aware of his leason for remaining. The Prince of 
OrvLiige, who had thus come in from the Belgian outposts to dine 
with the Duke, was soon after followed by the Prussian General 
Muffling, who brought accounts of the affair of 'J'huin, and orders 
were immediately issued for the movement of the army to the lift. 
These, despatched about five, must haVe reached most of the corps 
eight, and probably all before ton. The Duke’s detailed 
mders 4re not all as yet before the public; but it is, perhyis. 
sufficient to refer to the Memorandvm of 15th Juno, JSilvas 
printed by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, fuithor accounts were 
received fioin the Hanoverian General Dornberg, showing that 
all was quiet in the direction of Mons, &c.,—and the after orders 
were i^uod. (Gwrtcood, I5th June, 1815, 10 p.m.) 

Inine not very intricate case of Waterloo itself Mr- Alison in¬ 
dulges himself in various decisions of a rather questionable descrip- 
tion^. As to the ground of the action, for instance, he lays down tli^t 

* The French array had an open country to retreat over in cases ot 
disasteiy wfeSe the British, if defeated, would in all probability lojsa 1 
their artillery in the defiles of the forest of Soignics.*—p. 937.. 

'^he facti% the Duke fought ‘vvith one di^Ie in his rear, ' 

^rte fought with two, Xiw difference" was/that while the ' 
in cjotremia^ have jj^aiqtained the wood with his 

infantry. 
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infantry^ Buonaparte, if beaten, could not so well have main- 
Mjgined Mr. Alison’s open comtiiry. And odd enough, ba<: so it is, 
*Mr. Alison stales, at page 935, a conclusion lather different from 
that which he announces in p. 937. for the diot%im there i^ ’’ 

* after disaster would be difficult, if not impossible, to the 

British ariny, through the narrow defile of the forest of Soignies : over** 
throw was [meaning, mu4 ruin to the French.’ ^ 

We know not how to reconcile these interlocutors. The plain 
truth is that the enemy's troops could have run away on either 
side of the cha}iss,ce^ and they did so; ]>ut his carriages must have 
been jammed i^i any but a very timely retreat, as thej'^ were, in 
thed6file of Genappe. However, Mr. Alison may be assured 
that the Duke of Wellington did not, at any time, contemplate the 
necessity oFa retreat from his position at Waterloo. Upon the 
oocasum hf no former battle had he t.ikep more pains to make 
himself by peisonal inspection thoroughly ac(]uaintcd with his 
ground, and he was, from firs.t to last, satisfied of his ability^ 
maintain the post until his all} should anlve tc* his support, 
Claus^^ilz, p. I 17, expresses a positive opinion, in which-every 
mifitaty critic but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the 
whole ef Grouchy’s force been at Napoleon's disposal, tb© Duke 
bud nothing to fear pending Blucher’s arrival. 

^he Duke is often talked of as having i»xhaustcd his reserve^ 
in the action. This is another grave error, which Claijsewitz 
has thoTougldy disposed of (j> 125). He enumerates the tenth 
British brigade, the division of Cbasso, and the cavalry of Col- 
lacrt as having been little or not at all engaged--and he might 
have also added two brigades of light cavalry. 

That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much confusion with the 
retiring baggage on the road to Brussels is true euough--r-such is 
always the case with the rear of a great army during a battle?^, 
but the baggage of the old Spanish regiments remained vyhere 
oidered until sent for by the Duke, and everything 
reaped them in safety about midnight—a remarkable instance 
of precision, all things considered. 

Another statement is calculated, as it stands, to convey a post*- 
tively false impression as to the situation and services, during 
the battle, of the Ei^lish officer who ranks next to his illustrious 
leader for constant, persevering, and frequently brilliant per- 
fqrjmanCe of his duty. 

i ‘ Welliagtoa,* says Mr. Alison, p 937* ‘ had stationed General Hill, 
with nferly TOGO tnen, at Hal, six Tcriles on the right, in Order to 
the great road from ^ons to Brussels.^ 

An^, ageun, in describing Ihc state of the l5uke’s prepaifations 
oft the mftrning of the 18tb, he says,—^ 

‘ ' * tiu 
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* His whole ftTgiy? with the exceptioti of the detachment under HiU, 
near Hal, was now assembled/—p. 938. 

From; these passages an ordinary reader would certainly Infer 
Hdl was not personally engaged in the battle ^ Water- 
h^ft tl^t he was sitting on his Itorse at the head o^dfamall 
d^ched body of 7000 men, six miles out of cannon-sholt. The fact 
the whole army was divided into two corps. The Prince of 
Orange commanded the first. Lord Hill the second, which included 
in the list of its commanders of division or brigade such names as 
those of Clinton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. I^m this 
corps Lord Hill was ordered to detach a part, and a parr only, of 
the fourth division, under Sir C. Cplville, to which was attached a 
more considerable body of Hutch troops under Fringe Frederick 
of Orapge. The whole amounted to some 17,000 men. The 
immediate object of this detachment was that of guardingthc road 
from Mens to Brussels; but had the Duke been compelled to 
retire from his jposition at Waterloo, this corps would have re»* 
dered important assistance to his rights and, had the ^ha^tle been 
undecii^ViSji it would have been in line at Waterloo by 
The DvHb certainly attached much importance to th^ of 

Hal. It is a strong one, and had been occupied by Marl^fi^ugh 
shortly before the battle of Oudenarde. If Napoleon had ad¬ 
vanced in this direction, it is probable that the battle for the 
defence of Brussels would have been fought here. Lord Hill’s 
presence^ however, was not necessary at Hal on the 18th; dEnd 
we will venture to say that no general officer was under hotter 
fire in the action of Waterloo than our If^ oonwitUnder-in-chief. 
He disposed aijd led on in person Sir F. Adam’s decisive attack 
on the flank of Napoleon’s guard. In the despatch of the 19th 
to Lord Bathurst, the Duke says,—' I am particularly indebted to 
General Lord Hill for his assistance and conduct on this as on all 
former occasions .’—Gurwoody vol. xii. p. 483, ^ 

* During this terrible strife/ says Mr, Alison, p. 941, ‘ Welfing- 
toa rerti&itied in his position at the foot of his tree, occasionally 
throwing hims^f into A square, or directing the advance of a line. So 
heav^ was the fire of cannon-sbia^to which he was exposed that nearl|^ 
all his suite were killed or wouh^ed by his side; and he was obliged, 
the close of the day to the casual assistance^bf a Portuguese, who 
near, to carry tha^ most necessary orders/ i 

in a subsequent p£ige favours us with the tpsis^ 
PWw addressed by tfaeJQlpke to the soldiery of two %f the 
"wewerd^squares into •W^hich^S^ ^race thus threw himself. We 

■ able to . Alison that the story, however 

l^feiully current, of occ^onally flinging himself into 

’ V ^ ^ ^ square 
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4 square is a fiction. He nec&r once was in tbat position through¬ 
out the battle of the 18th. For Portuguese read Piedmontese. 
The young gentleman in question was of the family of De Salis^ 

.a subject of the Sardinian government, and in its service. The 
undertook was i^e of danger, for his uniform made 
him^^arne to be mistaken for a Frenchman by the brigade^ to 
which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. * Were you ever 
in a battle before? ’ said the Duke. * No, Sir/ ' Then you are 
a lucky man; for you will never see such another.’ 

* Bliicher and Wellington, by a singular chance, met at the farm ol^ 
La Belle Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as victors-^—p. 95*F. 

They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but a short distance fur^ 
ther on the Genappe road, near a farm called the ' Maisoiv* 
Rouge,’ or ' Maison du Roi.’ This was the furthest point to 
which the British a<lvanced; at least it here that the Duk^ 
ave orders for the halt and bivouac of bis own exhausted troops, 
nd handed over the task of further pursuit to the^^russians,*-'* 
nothing loth to accept it. 

The above remarks have been called forth by Mr. Alison’s 
propensity to the extraction of military details from ^estionable 
sources. We find graver cause of o^nce with^im when he sits 
^Qwn in his library-chair to distribute his prme and censure t 
Detween the tw6 great commaiidefs whom nBi^itammons beftue 
his tribunal. His parallelize Napoleon and Wellington, 
the fashion of Plutarch, is a tissue of truisms and assumptions 
which must not at present detain us ; but among his *feiv ob$e)ya:r 
fions conceived in mi European spirit! —there occurs a passage 
on which we think it worth while to say a few words 

* In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may 
say to the contrary, that both Blucher and the Duke of Wellington were 
surprised by Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium on the 15th of June; and 
it ^ impossible to hold either of them entirely blameless for that 
cirt^lbastance. It has been already se^pn from the Duke’s despatches, 
that On the 9th of June, that is, six days before the invasion took place, 
he was aware that Napoleon was collecting a great force on the frontier, 
and that hostilities might immediate^ be expected. Why, then, were 
the two armies not immediately conedHrated, and placed in such a situ¬ 
ation that they might mutually, if attained, lend each other the necessary 
assistance? Their united force was full 190,000 effective ipen, while 
Napoletm^s ■was not more than 120,000j( or, at the utmost, 140,000. V/hy, 
then, was Blucher attacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, and the British 
infantry, unsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to 
attack of a superior force of French, >yoTnposed of all the tbxee^JiBlB^ at 
Quatre Bras? It is in vain to say that they could tiot providtbwr 
troops if they had been concentrated, and that it was necessavOo Wteh 
every bye-road which led to Brussels. do not eat more wneh draimi 

^ together 
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together than wheij scattered over a hundred miles of country^ Marl 
borough anct Eugene had long ago maintained armies of 100,000 mei 
for months together in Flanders; and Bliicher and Wellington had n< 
difhcuUy in feeding 170,000 men drawn close together after the cam-l 
paign did commence. It is not by a cordon of troops, scatter^ over a' 
hundfecf miles, that the attack of 120,OOfr* French is to be arreip^|^ 
thie British army had from the first been concentrated at Waterlog and 
BlOcher near Wavres, Napoleon would never have ventured to pass 
them on the* road, however unguarded. Those who, in their ankiety to 
uphold* the English general from the charge of having been assailed 
*"*!!Dawares, assert that he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, do not perceive that in so doing they bring against 
the much more serious charge of having so disposed his troops, 
whfen he knew they were about to be assailed, that infantry alone, 
without either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the attack of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers, contrary not only 
to the plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense on the. 
subject.—p. 9? 8. i 

* It results from these considerations that in the outset Wellington and 
Bliicher were out-manoeuvred by Napoleon.Napoleon so ma¬ 

naged matters that he was superior to either at the points of attack at 
Ligny and Quatre Bras. This is the most decisive test of superior 
generalshim .... ,^The allied Generals were clearly out-generaled/ 
3jSjC^&c.— ibid. • ^ 

of Wellington was summoned from Vieira 
J0tSke the command in the Netherlands, the armies of our con¬ 
tinental allies w'cre distributed in different parts of Europe, wllile 
the greater part of that of England had been detached to North 
America ; and though peace had been concluded with the United 
Mutates, were not yet returned. On his arrival from Elba, Buona¬ 
parte had found a French army in France completely organized, 
consistii^ of 250 000 men, with cannon and all requisites, and 
capable of increase from a number of old soldiers and returned 
prisoners, dispersed through the country. It is obvious 
under such circumstances, the fiist measures which the Generals 
of the allied armies could take must be defensive. The armies in 
the provinces and on the left bank of the Rhine must have 

b^n strictly directed on this ^principle. Tliey were at the out¬ 
posts; it was their office to protect the march of the other armies 
of the allies to the intended basis of combined operations. Each 
.these annies, indeed, had particular interests to attendl^ to be** 
lyhich were common to all; but the peculiar ol^ects 
^o OUTS were of supreme and paramount importance, 
px^QT^tho Ouke^s command^ consisting of British, 
Dt fianoverians, bad to preserve its communications 

wi(]| England, Holland, ail^Germany; to maintain its connexion 
< • t with 
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with the Prussian army; *aad to protect l^ussels, Ae seat of 
government of the Netherlands. 

Napoleon had great advantages, whether for ofiensivc or de¬ 
fensive j^rations, in the number, position, and strength of the 

the N.E. frontier of France* These enabled him to 
organize his forces and arrange their movements beyond the 
power of detection on the part of the allies, even to the lost 
moment. They put it out of the power of the allies to under¬ 
take any offensive operation which should not include the means 
of carrying on one or more sieges, jiossibly at the same time. 
The country occupied by the Duke and his immediate allies was 
comparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of Flanders had 
been found in very bad condition, and though his mcasutei were 
as active as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no activity 
could repair their deficiencies in a \ery brief space of time. No 
general ever occupied a defensive position of greater difficulty 
and inconvenience, and the uncertainty of the length of time 
during which it was to be so occupied was an aggravation of that 
difficulty. It is deal', from numerous passages in Colonel Gur- 
wood’s l"2th volume, that the Duke could do nothing to terminate 
that period till the other armies of the allied powers should have 
entered on the basis of combined operations. The l^ike could 
only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening his position by 
pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, 
Tournay, Ypies, Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Antw'crp. Reports of an intended attack by Napoleon had 
been freejuent before June: and previous to the 15th of that 
month it was known at Brussels that Buonaparte had left Paris 
to take the command on the Northern frontier. This certainty, 
however, couhl make no immediate change in the position of the 
allied aiinies; it could not ihvest them with the power of taking 
the initiative. All the usual precautions for the forwarding of 
ord^ to the troops in their respective cantonments had been 
already adopted, but any decisive drawing together of the forces, 
founded on any hyjx>thesis which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destruetive^to some one Or other of the interests wilieh 
it was the business of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, decides that the Duke was surprised 
bccausii he did not know that Buonaparte would attack by the 
vaHey <u the Sambre, and did not collect his troops to meet the 
enemy in that direction. 'It is vain,' says Mr. Ah^om 'to say 
that it was necessary to watch every bye-road fo" Brussel^/ 
Does Mr. Alison know that among the said byo-roads there 
pened to be four great road^ leading oi| Brusseb fmn the (y|>art* 

^ ^ - menti 
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mtnHof the North ami the fortresses on the French frontier—one' 
from LislO) by Menin, and Courtray, and Ghent; one from Lisle 
on Tontnay^ Oudenarde, and Ghent; one from Cond6“0ti Tour- 
nay; one from Conde by Valenciennes, on Mons? Eao^pf^ese 
great paved roads, presenting no other obstacle'^'^i^^tbc 
un&nished works to which wc have before adverted. On any or 
all of them Buonaparte might have moved his columns with the 
same,secrecy with which he poured them on the Prussian right; 
and with greater ease and rapidity—for the fact is remarkable, 
though little noticed, that Napoleon had, at an earlier pcHod, 
broken up the roads by which he ultimately advanced on Charle- 
roi, and which he was in consequence obliged partially to repair 
for that advance. It was highly probable up to the last moment 
that Napoleon would make his main attack by or more of 
these bye-roads: and it is now the opinion, not perhaps of Mr. 
Alison, but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, that if the 
JJuke of Wellington had concentrated his troops prematurely to 
the left, Buonaparte would have so acted Would it have been 
no advantage to him to have opened the campaign by throwing 
himself on the line of the English communications with Ostend, 
driving the Court of Louis XVIII, from Ghent, and probably 
occupying-jBrussels ? We may, with General Clausewitz, think 
it probable that even such a start of success would have failed 
to avert Napoleon’s ultimate ruin;—but the Duke had a com¬ 
plicated task to perform — it W'as his business to throw away 
no chances: he had to watch over the inclinations as well as the 
real interests of different populations: he had to watch over the 
great danger of any sudden revival of the Buonapartean prestige 
—he had sacrifices to avoid as well as objects to compass. Let 
us consider what would have been his position at the best, had 
any one of the interests intrusted to his care been sacrificed. 
He might have effected his junction with Blucher, and have 
answer^ a French proclamation from the palace of LaCken 
bv the Gazette of a victory on some other field than that of 
Waterloo; but how many Alisons would have arisen to fell us 
how^in the first instance he had allowed his right flank to he 
tuitied 1 The victory must, indeed, have been rapid and decisive, 
which would have silenced the opposition orators of England, and 
.repaired the shattcre<l morale of Belgium—with a French army 
h^ween the Duke and fb^ coast, and Brussels the head quarters 
of* Napoleon. ' * 

VKft may'further suggest to Mr, Alison that though troops do 
not wheir together than when separate, it is rather more 

di^culvfor the commissary to bring their necessary supplies to 

one 
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one point than to inany> especially as respepts cavalry. Mr^ Alisoa 
must be aware that these troops, quartered, and as it was, crowded, 
on the territories of an ally, were not fed by the Napoleonic pro? 
cess of figppulsory requisition. Those who were responsible fot» 
the^||npphne, physical condition, and efficiency, had good reasons 
for dm collecting them an hour sooner than was necessary. A 
nervous and incompetent commander having the fear of such 
critics as Mr. Alison before his eyes, would probably have been 
distracting bis subordinates and harassing his troops by marches 
and counter-marches as profitable as those of Major Sturgeon in 
Foote’s farce, wiiile the Duke was keeping his men in hand and 
his counsels to himself. Such a general would assuredly not have 
gone to the Duchess of Richmond's ball. 

We should like to know Mr. Alison’s definition of a surprise. 
We do not ourselves profess to furnish anj* compendious formula 
including all the conditions which collectively or separately may 
justify the use of a term so derogatory to the reputation of any 
commander. We apprehend, however, that these conditions are 
most completely fulfilled when the party assailed is not expect¬ 
ing to be attacked at all. Lord HiU’s attack of the French at 
Arroyo Molinos is an instance of this rare class of exploits. 
Another fair condition of a surprise is when the party attacked 
is prepaved for defence, but when the line of the hostile approach 
or the point of attack is one which he has overlooked or neg¬ 
lected : in this way Soult was surprised at Oporto, .Jourdain at 
Vitoria. The affair of Culm affords an instance in which two 
hostile bodies ^surprised one another, for the Prussians no more 
expected to find Vandaipmc in their front than he did to find 
them on Ins rear. We presume Mr, Alison hardly means to 
bring the Duke of Wellington under the first of these categories. 
As to the latter, we contend that Napoleons line of attack was 
one embraced and provided for in the Duke’s calculations, but 
which the circumstances of his position made it impossible for 
him, up to the last moment, to anticipate with precision^ 

It is probable that even Phormlo, who lectured Hamiibai at 
Ephesus,* w^as aware that the initiative of operations betweei#two 
armies cn presence is a great advantage, of wliich either leader 
would be too happy to avail himself. The allies in the Nether** 
lands and on the Meuse in 1815 were, as we have shown> neces¬ 
sarily oxi the defensive* They were waiting for the junction and 
co-operation of other large armies, destined for the attainmerrt of 
a common ultimate object. This defensive position did not ned^* 

sarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon«the enemy* Ttte 

- — -- 

* See Cieero Oa/wv, HV ii., cap. IS. 
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tmght have so placed himself as to have rendered the 
at|deking hi$ army advisable, even necessary. In that case the 
EngfHflh 9tid Prussians should and would have taken the initiative; 
biHf tbe'wemy did not assume any such position. O n^ Im con- 
trtdry^ he took one in which his numbers, his movemefflllpm de- 
l&gns could he concealed, protected, and supported, down m the 
very moment of execution. The allies, therefore, could not have 
the initiative in the way of attack. But they might have, and 
th^^had it, in the way of defensive movement; and, with sub¬ 
mission, we maintain that they availed themselves of that oppor¬ 
tunity the instant that it was within their power. Their origmal 
position having been calculated for the defence and protection of 
certain objects confided to their care, any alteration in that posi¬ 
tion previous to the first movement of the enemy, and the cer¬ 
tainty that that was a** real macement, must have exposed some 
important interest to danger; and therefore no moiement was 
made until the initiative had been taken by Buonaparte, and the 
precise design of his movement was obvious. Any movement^on 
the Jiart of the^allies, previous to his ascertained inarch and pur- 
jrose, would have been what is commonly called a ^ 
menty and we believe the Duke of Welhn^on has never hesitated 
to avow his opinion, that, of all the chiefs of armies in the world, 
the one in whose presence it was most hazardous to make a false 
movement was Napoleon Buonaparte. ^ 

We have not the Duke’s detailed arm complete orders iot the 
movements of his troops on the receipt by him of authentic intelli¬ 
gence of Napoleon s decish^e movement on the Sambre^ ’ We 
believe that, if we had it in our power to place those orders in full 
before OUT military readers, it would be apparent that but for 
the occurrence of certain accidents, which we shall not character- 


is^Ttttther tlian by saying that he never could have expected or 
reckoned on them, the left wirtg of his army—infantry, artillery, and 
particularly cavalry—must have been in positional Quatre Bras by 
twoo’olock 5p,M. on the 16th of June- It was only, as has already 
been si^owu, in consequence of an accident that Bulow’s corps 
diditidt jbin BHicher in time to take part in the affair of Ligny on 
that day; but since Bliicher was not to he able to repel the French 
on the 16th, the English army, however strong it might have been, 

S bjit, Wt o^pstequence of what was settled between the Duke and 
^^^he morning of the 16th, have retreated from Quatre 
fte ) 7tb- But take things as they were :—the forces thojt 
readn^ Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of 14guy> 
wer^j^l^cient to cnaintain the one post, and to retire from the 
lib^qod order, gifuk fully prepared for immediate co-opera- 
l&Or in further carrying out of a plan deliberately framed 
‘ beforehand. 
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boforeband*. And this wag th« plan of the Duke of yi^ji^U 4 igton 3 
who, with a very remarkable accuracy of prescience,. 1^, ;p« we 
have seen, predicted, as early as the 3nd of June, Ws first 
active rnovement would be on the 16th of Juno, amt'^ho, from 
the arrival in the Netherlands, had considered.Water- 

loo »the ground on which, if Buonaparte should make Brussels 
his aim, it would be the best for the allies to fight their battle in 
defence of that capitah And now, wise not only after, but in 
spite of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general \^hose bu$in<ess 
was defence, and whose defence was completely and triumphantly 
successful—whose defence included the entire protection of every 
object and interest committed to his care—the avoidance of every 
sacrifice and risk to which he was expf>sed, and the gaining of 
the greatest battle recorded in modern history—Mr. Alison tells 
the Duke of Wellington that he was • ‘ surprised,’ 

Ticeuvred,’ and ‘ out-generaled ’ by the leader whose every aim 
and purpose he, in a campaign of three days, utterly baffled and 
for ever overwhelmed, 

Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer the fact of the 
Duke’s ^surprise’ in June, 1815, from the outward aspects an4 
results of those military operations which our historian considers 
himself so Avell entitled to criticise. He has, being a skilful 
lawyer, reserved the strongest part of his case for its close. He 
has direct and positivajevidence to produce—he can show ftot 
only that the Duke waJl^rprised, butfhe exact circu^gtanceg in, 
and by consequence of which, be was surprised. He'thus puts 
his irrefragable witness in the, box :— , v . 


‘ Wellington and Bluclier, at tins critical period, were relying al¬ 
most entirely upon secret intelligence, which was to be for- 

warded to them by Fouebe.This extraordinary delay in ton ami 

collecting the troops when the enemy, under so daring a leader , 

was close at hand, cannot he altogether vindicated, and it was wellnigh 
attended with fatal consequences; but the secret cause which 
led to it is explained in Fouch^^s MemoirsJ 

‘ 'I'hat unparalleled intriguer, who had been in communication with 
Wellington and Metternich all the time he was chief niinister^ ' 

unde^ Napoleon, had promised to fiirn&h the Eijglisb general 
not only with the exact moment <>r^attack, Wt with tfe: . 
plan of the campaign, Wellington *^as hourly ui expectation of this^jtr 
tejligencei which would have enabled him to know in what, directiort^' 
should concentrate his forces; and thence it wa^ thst He lay inotioh^^ 
in his^ dahtonmerits. How he did imt' receiVe it iddsfw given Jn 


Fouch<5*s oTO words:—'‘My alfcents'with ^Mett'^triich and'Iwd'Wll 
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ot I 8 tli at lc^t« Nt^poleon iotepded to give battle on the 
I'Jth to the English army, after having lO&rched right over the Prussians 
on the preceding day. He had the more reason to trust to the success 
of (hat plan, that Welliugton, deceived by false reports, believed the 
opening of the campaign might be deferred till the beginning qi Ju^ 
The success of Napoleon, therefore, depended on a surprise; vAndt 
atranged my plana in conformity. On the very day of the departure of 

I^Tapoleon I desj^atdhed Madame I>- . —, furnished with notes written 

in cipher,^ containing the whole plan of the campaign. But at the san*e 
tinie I privately despatched orders for suck obstacles at the frontier^ whore 
1 ^ pass, that she could not arrive at the head-quarters 

vuta^u .' of Wellington till after the event. 'Hiis was the real explana^ 
340, 342. inconceivable security of *the generalissimo, which 

at the time excited such universal astonishmei^ *—vgj. p, 921. 

We are ready to make every possible admission to Mr. Alison' 
and his respectable authority. When the Bavarian Wretle arrived 
late on the ground of Wagram, as we have heard^ he apologised 
to Napoleon for his delay, saying I fear I have deranged your 
Majesty’s plans;’ to which Napoleon replied, ^ I have no plan, 
but as you are come we will attack.’ Lef us suppose, however, 
that on this occasion Buonaparte had a plan, and that Fouche 
knew it® details. Let us take for granted still further the 

authenticity of the memoirs attributed to Fouchc—that he not 

the passage in question, but .that the infamy o(| its 
truth, as far as his own conduct is con^wied, ailaclies to him— 
and that was the complex traitor he ^jBcribes luipself Wquld, 
it follow that the Duke of Wellington could or ^.o-uld depend ou 
M. Fouchd’g ficcurately knowing and truly reporting whether 
Buonaparte made up his mind to move on Charleroi or on. 


Mens? 

Beipg professionally a weigher of evidence, Mr. Alfson, ,wc 
conceive, ought hardly to have relied, in any case, 03 state¬ 
ments of a work attributed to such an apostle of as 

«Fouchd$ yet he does so without even making the inqui]|'y 
^heth^ the yrqvk is really his in all or in part, or whether it 
is t^ classed with the biographies of those admiral^le 

females Ji^pdame du Bairi and the Marquise de Crequi. We 
hpve .%% rK>wer* bowe^,^ to give a short and direct aoswe# 

to Mf« Alison’s solution of tnysteiy he has conjured up--Tlt 
Vl^nfoupded. No decision^ of the Duke, whether to set 
in motion, to keep them quiet, or tp govern their 
was in -tl^e slightest degrep influenced by thQ^jpjomis^^^ 
the expectation, the arrival, or non-arrival of any intelligence 

Wfltoton, ior tbp rea^ils we ^l^ed, 

^ a knoi^edge his adversary was op d]te|fcoq4i?i‘> ?^nd 

^/.^pocqng 
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exporting an attack, did wait for intelligence on which bo pould 
rely of the precise direction of that atUick. Ho waited, however, 
not for a French petticoat padded with Fouche s autc^raph cipners, 
but for' reports from the British or Prussian officers at the out* 
posts., V 

It is proper to observe that Mr- Alison’s marginal references to 
Col. Garwood's twelfth volume, pp. 449, 457, are so placed as if 
tlie Duke’s papers would afford some indication at least of bis re¬ 
liance on Fouche. We are very sure this was a mere lapse of the 
pen on the part of our historian. But we cannot acquit Mr. 
Alison of very culpable negligence in having written a * History 
of Europe’without reading the Duke of Wellington’s despatches ; 
and if he had read this twelfth volume, he would have found at 
its G49th page the following sentence, being part of a letter to 
General Dumouriez, dated Paris, September 2G, 1815:— 

‘ Avant mon arrivee h Paris au niois de Juill^l, je n’avals jamais vu 
Fouche, iii eu avee lui communication quelconquc, iii avec aucun dc 
ceux qiii sont lies avec lui.’ 

There was no dependence on the espionnrfge of traitors, and 
there was no surprise. Buonaparte, from circumstances, enjoyed 
the full advantage of the initiative. His slcill in using that 
advantage, mth tiie coui’agC and devotion of an excellent arm>% 
gained him a partial and, temjiorary success over Bliiclier, which, 
if Bliichcr had been a^%5ack or Hohcniohe, might 4iavc been 
more serious, and which, if Bulow’s orders had reached him in 
due time, would, most probably, have been no success at all. Tlie 
J)ukc of Wellington, meanwhile, though unable to extend so far to 
his loft as to join in the battle against Buonaparte in person, occu¬ 
pied during the JGth, and repulsed before night, a large portion 
of his army under one of his best generals, and effectually prevented 
him from pursuing the incomplete advantage lie had obtaine 
over Bliicher. Buonaparte could not follow the Prussians, Ica^r 
ing the Duke with his army collected and untouched in possession 
of all the passages of llie Dyle, and of his communications with 
France by the valleys of the Sambre. Excepting, 

therefore, the momentary glimps|^^Bbccess at Ligny, all Buoija*- 
parte’s movements in this gratid^sjp^p of attack were effectually 
checked and discomfited. The great advantage he stattdd wUh^ 
availed him nothing. He had Ibund antagonists whom .^n^ithet 
his rapidity could surprise, nor his dexterity perplex; ami he fell 

to rise no more, ^ ^ ’ 

]tMr. Alison’s pages bore somewhat less the^mpress 
sclf^tisfactibn with his own^ conclu^na^as to the conduct of*^8 
mdmeittous rampaign, vto should be Tempted to refer him to tW 
VOL. LKX, NO. CXL. 2 I pt^tkUlJlOUS 
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fioe^vmonn v^ork of General Clausowitz, who, having served, as 
We have utoted^ m cWef of the staff to the third corps of the 
Prussioki S^ftny, and having long applied himself to the scientific 
bran^lssof his profession, has at least a better claim than Mr. 
Alis^aa^ deal in sweeping and authoritative censures on si^bjects 
ei fliis nature. Mr. Alison will find in that work, and we give him 
Uu) full benefit of it for bis argument, a disposition, very natural 
th a Prussian, to find fault after the event with the Duke's caution 
in the protection of his right. He will find him favourable to a 
system of closer junction between the two allies at the manifest 
and admitted risk of those sacrifices which tlie Duke undoubtedly 
declined to incur. He will find the Prussian most impartially 
severe on his own commander, especially on ground with which 
he is acquainted, the field of Ligny; but he will find him, when 
he comes to detailed criticism on the Duke of Wellington, writing 
with the caution whi^i becomes a soldier cognizant of the diffi¬ 
culties of the Duke’s position, but confessedly ignorant of his plans, 
intentions, and the details of his orders for the distribution and col¬ 
lection of his forces. General Clausewitz died in 1831 ; had he 
lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s tw^elflh volume we think 
it probable he would have modified some of his conclusions. Had 
he retained them we might still differ from such a critic, but 
we could only do so with the respect due to extensive service, 
the modesty which usually act'ompa^s experience, and, we 
must add, the impartial honesty of a Serman gentleman. With 
regard to Mr. Alison himself, we desire also to speak witli 
geneial respect, indeed, but we cannot acquit him of serious blame 
upon tliis occasion. When an Englishman darts his sting from 
the tail often elaborate volumes, at what he thinks the vulnerable 


part of the highest military reputation of liis country, and the 
purest of any age, we cannot but remember that, though he 
^ay h^e done little, he has done his best to impair that repu- 
^atiorki^ His success, &o far as he obtains it, will make him 
in osf^t proportion an useful tf>ol in the liands of men of a 
differeri^ stamp, the professed detraotoi‘s here and elsewhere 
of the greatest subject of tl^e realms who has over devoted 
huiiweilf' to their service. time to return to Marshal 

Forwards. 

•,4 Many swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of 
SiOloud^ but none/more reluctantly than bis who for a second 
time entered the gates of Paris as a conqueror, which he would 
rather 'have forced as a destroyer. Restrained as he was by the 
coiner heads and less vindictive spirit of the sovereigns whom he 
nerved, and the neaterwith whom he had co-oucrated in .the 
fieid> he was with d^culty^revented from biowing^uptho 

. ; ’ tifui 
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tlful bridge of Jona** His wTsitb exhaled as usual in b^t^r.ju^rn 
oa$nis againsi th^ whole tribe of pen-and-*ink ipen and poliUf^W^ 
He found also some distraction in the vice of gambling, fop 
which under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign of Xouis 
Philipjpe, every public facility was afforded to all classes in the 
Frencfi capital. Such distractions could only have assistofl 
the process of mental and bodily decay, which was further pro^ 
raoted by an accident, An English garrison without a hofse-race 
is scarcely a thing in rerum nutura. BUioher, attending on^ of 
these festivities at St* Cloud, fell heavily horse and man oyer a 
rope >tfhich he was too blind to perceive in his path, and it is said 
that the effects of tliis fall were perceptible in some very curious 
forms of hallucination, such us extort a smile even from those who 
are contemplating the melancholy spectacle of the ruin of a noble 
mind. • 

The attractions of Paris were insufficient to overcome his aver¬ 
sion for its inhabitants. His head-quarters were lor the most 
part established at St. Clouil, and occasionally transferred to 
Ramboulllet and Chartres. The arrangement of the conditions of 
tlie peace of Paris afforded him the opportunity, of which he 


We arc tf'mptetl to place here part of llie laat of the DiiVe of W'ellIngUai*s lougf 
soijcg of Ictteisto Bluchcr on the subject of IhU bridge, and the whole of tiie imme¬ 
diately subsequent communication:— 

' jVfrht iiebtr Fiirtt, ^ ^ Paris, 9t/$ Jufy, 1915. 

* Tile subjects on which T^oid ^astJereagh and I conversed with vour Higlmcss and 
General Comte Gweisenaii this nioining, vu. the destruction of the bridge of Jena and 
tlie kvy of the rontiihutiou of one hundiod millions of fiaucs upon (he city of Paris, 
appeal* to me to bp so impmtaiit to the Allies in g€iiei*al, (liat 1 cannot allow myself to 
omit to diaw your Highness $ attention to tliem again in this sliape. 

‘ The dcstjtiction of the biidgo of Jena is highly disagreeable to tjie Kin^ and to th^ 
people, and may occasion disturbaiue in the city. It is not merely a militaiy measme, 
but lb one likely <o attach to the chaiactef of our opeiartons, and is of political im^ 
puxtaiioe^ It is adopted solely because the biidge is considered a monmnent of tho 
battle of JeifO, notwifhstaudiiig that the Government arc willing to change tl\e name of 
the biidge. ^ 

‘ Coiisideiing the biidge as a monument, 1 beg leave to observe tliat its immedu 
dcbtructiun is mronsistent with the promise made to the Commissioners on the part of 
the Flench aimy, duiiug the negotiation of the convention, vis. tliat th^ n|onun?snt8| 
museums, &c., should be icseived foi the decision of the Allied Sovereigns. 

‘ All that I aslv that the execution of given for the destrctction of the 

bridge may be suspended till the j^overeignsdn^T^"^^^^ here, when, if it shodid be 
agreed by common accuid that the bridge to be destioyed, 1 shall l^ve ho 

objection,* &c. &c.-~6V/'u‘oo^/, vol, xii. p. 552. 

^ ^ PartSf es 10 JuiiUtf ISliS) 


* Mfiti (t^sr ^ a 0 keurf9 ^ ft 

* Le diner est chez Very aujouid'hui k C heures, et j’espgie que nous pa8^erou| une 
jotun^e agr6able. 

* Je viens de roeevoir la tiouvelle que les Sonveralns orrivent aujourd’hui a 

et dea oydies d’y cnvpyer dee goides, ce que je fiu«. Je ^ojs Ufi 
que quelques heures i Bondy, et qu’ils |H3iuiront ^riv^ cc ^ir. ^ 

f'tk |)(ar£cba rrinoe Blitdier.* ♦ W 

' 212 ' gWly 
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gladly availed himself, even before its final signature, to depart 
fot Prussia^ His farewell address to the army bore date the 31st 
of OdtobeT, 1815. The retiring forces began their inarch, but bc^^ 
fore Bliicher himself crossed the frontier, hearing of some further 
diplomatic difficulties, he took upon himself to halt them as sud¬ 
denly and peremptorily as if they had been a regiment on jiarade. 
The confusion produced by this parting act of authority was ex¬ 
cessive, and was only put an end to by positive orders from Paris. 
Bliicher reached Aix-la-Chajielle in a broken state of liealfe on 
November 20, the day on which the peace was signed. Hence, 
with frequent delays, and harassed by the noisy demonstrations 
of respect with which he was everywhere received, he slowly 
made his way to Berlin. * 

The light seemed burning to the socket,but it was destined still 
to shine, though with enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some four 
years longer. He resided chiefly at Kriblowilz, in Silesia, on an 
estate with which, in 1814, he had been rewarded by the King, 
but paid occasional visits to Breslau and Berlin. A journc)', 
dictated by medical advice, to the sca-baths of Dobberan, alFordcrl 
him an occasion to visit the place of his birth, Rostock, where ho 
recognised and received with touching amiability some surviving 
acquaintances of his earliest youth. Hamburgh and Altona wero 
also gratified by glimpses of the veteran. He passed on his route 
the churchyard of Ottensen, in which r^ose the ashes of Klop- 
stock. He had been personally acqu^ted with the poet, and 
as he passed he uncovered his grey head, a soldier’s tribute of 
respect to thd German muse, which his early patron Frederick 
the Great would have sneered at. He also visited Klopstock's 
widow, who opened on the occasion a bottle of toltay, which her 
husband thirty years before had charged her to reserve for some 
occasion of singular joy and festivity. These little incidents 
Jmve value. Napoleon’s esteem for Ossian, and Bliicher’s 
tblBt^Ocm of the ' Messiah,’ remind us of the veneration for 
tity which has been attributed to the King of Beasts. 
Of fhe'honours showered upon him from all quarters, sovereigns, 
burgomasters, and municip^ities, it is unnecessary to speak. 

have elsewhere mentioned that Bliicher was a nervous 
atvdfluent writer; bis intimates also asserted that he was born 
• nii> oiPfttor. At the festive meetings of the table, in which, when 
jflt- heaHh allowed himi he delighted to the last, he was Nesto- 
rihil m his harangues and narrations, but failure of memory as 

of dates made the latter very confused. He never 
failed' to do justice to the participation of Gneisenau in all his 
greater military exploits^/ On one occasion he puzzled, the society 


gravely announdh^ his intention of kissing his own 


r> . 
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he solved the riddle by risinp^ and embracing that of Gnets^nau* 
This was an exploit which his English comrade in arihs e0uld 
not imitate. His last illness came upon him in September, 1819, 
at Kriblowitz. His death-bed was attended by the King, and he 
died calm and resigned in the arms of bis faithful aido-de-camp 
Nostitz. 


Art.ViI.—1. Finuncial Statement of Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons^ Friday^ March 11, 1842. London. 


ppt 3G. 

2. Letter fiom Sir IticJuud Vyrycni, Itait., to his 

ConUitnmts vpon the Commercial and^Financial Policy of 
Sir Robert Pec'Vs Administration* London, 1812. 

3. Gnilty or Not Gitilly / beintj an Inquest on the Comervatioe 
Parliament and Ministry^ pp. 14. London and Plymouth^ 
pp. 30. 


I T is a common saying that ^ desperate diseases require des¬ 
perate remedies;’ and the deplorable slate of commercial 
distress and financial embarrassment, under which the Conservati\c 
ministers were called to olfice, would, we are satisfied, have recon¬ 
ciled the country to eve^stronger measures than they have found 
it necessary to adopt. But we do not rest our humble approbation 
of Sir Robert Peel’s policy on any such extreme grounds. The 
administrative affairs of a great country—except under the im-- 
mediate avalanche of a revolution—can seldom be called des^ 
] eraie; and dven when, as towards the close of the Melbourne 
adumiistration, they most nearly approach that hopeless state, 
they require not a wild kill-or^c^ire treatment, but, on the con¬ 
trary, increased caution, a cooler circumspection, and an adherence 
to principle the more rigid as the temptation to de;^rt from 
it becomes stronger. It was, we presume, with tliese views 
that Sir Robert Pod contemplated the difficulties of his situation, 
and by them he seems to have been guided in the choice of his 
remedies—bold but not adventurous--^ extensive without being 
extravagant—developing rather than altering the existing system, 
and endeavouring to direct, by the lights of experience, the new 
tendencies and impulses of these active and go~a~head times. 
The details of these measures wc shall consider hereafter, but we 
must, at the outset, bear our testimony to the greats statesmanlike, 
and, in its main features, novel principle, on which the system Jmw 
hNton /raided. We do not say that th^/details are novelties^ 

of any human work, matepv^ or meraL must be 

common 
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^t6tCimon to allmen^the architect of St. Paul’s.and the mason 
of the Manadon-house employed similar stones and tools: the 
difference between one artist or one statesman and another, is 
in skill and genius which direct the combination; and in this 
view we venthi^e to pronounce Sir Robert Peels budget to be 
as Striking for the novelty of its principle as for the admirable 
simplicity of its structure, and, as we believe, for the ultimate 
convenience and elSciency of its practical working. 

In order to put this in its full light we must give a shottfemt- 
maty of the case which Sir Robert I^eel had to deal with. / 

The Duke of Wellington’s administration, on its retirement 
towards the close of 18110—after not quite three years* tenure of 
ofBcc—having during that time i epealed nearly 4,000,000?. of taxes, 
in addition to more than 30,000,000?. which had been repealed 
sinc^ the war—havin'^ reduced the capital of the national debt by 
520,000,000?. and the annual charge by 1,000,000?.—left to tlicjr 
successors a surplus revenue of near three millions (2,013,673/.). 
This mrplus Lord Melbourne’s ministry gradually changed to a 
deficit by the double operation of increasing expenditure and 
dimihis^ng revettue, and in the last year of their sway the addi¬ 
tion made to the public debt by the accumulation of snrcessi\c 
annual deficits amounted to the enormous sum of 7,300,000?, 
with on ascertained further deficiency for the then current jear 
Aptil, 1842, of 2,330,000?., and fpr the year ending April, 
1848, 6f 2,470,000?., exclusive of the expenses of the wars in 
the East, estimated at sums that would increase the annual deii- 


cieney to near/bur millions. The deficiency of the current year 
could only be met by funding it; but how was an annual defici¬ 
ency of Hear /oter millions to be supplied? The Whigs had 
paralysed or draineil up all the ordinary sources of taxation— 
first they Jbod made impolitic reductions, and then they had imposed 
iiteffUiM^substitutes—they had, for instance, destroyed, instead of 

they might advantageously to all interests have done) 
the revenue, and threw away, as a mere sop to a small 

btrt ttrg^t eliipie of their Rathcal partisans, a million and a half of 
the Isdrest, moitt equal, and least onerous of all taxation. Then, on 
tlm bthfer hand, they imposed 5 per cent, on the CustoitiS and Excise, 
which #as a notable failure, producing, instead of 1,895,000/., 
^sllfhafed, only 206,000/.—about J per cent, instead of 5 per 
the yery time when they made this unhappy attempt 
04 Mt | Pp the revenue by raising the duty on every article of the 

centi> they and their partisans were preaching two 
doctrindt^-^ne, that the best mode of raising an irntm- 
was hy lowering tAe tariff I^nnd the 
medfiale qf the coutiWy required a great remission of the 

derived 
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derived from import duties. And these jumbled doctrines they 
next year affected to make the foundation of what they coUed a 
budget —but which Avas in truth the most ridiculous and the 
most disgraceful abortionJlhat was ever generated between party 
spite and ministerial incap««;ity--^ridiculous, because no man be¬ 
lieved that it could, or AV|;i%*even meant to, meet the pressing 
difficulty-—and disgraceful, because it was a fraudulent device to 
embarrass the future admiinstrhlion, at the risk-^nay, at the posi¬ 
tive Micnjicc —of great national interests, to the maintenance of 
which these very men were, by the strongest declarations^* indi^ 
mdiuiUy plcdijed. But whab coi’ed they?*—they knew their 
ministerial dajs were numbered—that, for causes entirely distinct 
from their financial difficulties, they must soon give way to the 
Conservatives; and the whole policy df their two last years was 
narrowed to the miserable hope 5f eirtuarsassing their successors, 
and of creating a feeling in the country against any of ihb modes 
by which it seemed possible to retrieve our finances. With a 
sjstem thus partly repudiatcil—partlv paralysed—partly exhausted 
—and wholly disorganised—‘ how,’ they fondly asked themselves, 
^how, in the face of doctrines so popular as those we have been 
inculcating on the public mind, is A new ministry to raise four 
millions of new taxes?^ ^ 

Sir Robert Peel asked himself the same found in 

his own good sense and courage, and in.^e c^WitFdnce and con¬ 
fidence of his Cabinet, the Parliament, and the Counti'y, an 
answer which the Whigs had not contemplated. He prudently 
began, as lie stated in his speech of the 11th March, by exa¬ 
mining the more obvious resources; and he boldly and honestly 
exposed all the difficulties which that examination revealed. 



* Shall w'e pursue the S3'steni on which we have befell acting 
of late years ? Shall we, in a time of peace, have resorl’Ho the mi- 

bills? 
o-any of 


serable expedient of loans ? Shall wc try a re-issue of excl 
Sliall wc resort to the savings-banks ? Shall we have rfecot 
these plans, which are neither more nor less thltn permane^^i^itilms 
to our debt ? 

* We have to supply a deficiency of upwards of 5^000,000/- upon two 
years. Is there a prospect, by ordinary means, of retxievmg^the 
^ss?....Can you calculate, do you anticipate, a possibility 
ducing the amount of our next year’s expenditure? I'do not 
that such can be the case. Is this an occasional or a casual dcficiMm 
and for which you can easily provide? Is it a deficiency for thepi^ent 
year only ? It is not. This defidency has existed for the lapt sev@h or 
eight years. It is not an occasional deficiency. In 1838 tW^fietcncy 
4tfts l,428,OOCW.; in 1839 it vvas430,OOOf.; in IS^bitwas l,4^,W0k; 
'1 i^mountfed to 1,851,OOOf. t in 1849 it amounted to 3,9$4;0d0f.: 
loimt of the deficiency in the five years To 

« ^ I add 
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I «dd tlie estimated deficiency for 1843^2*5*70,000^.; making iu 
all, fpr the six years, a deficiency of 10,0*70,000/. 

* After the proof I have given that our financial embarrassments are 
not n^ere occasional difficulties, will you liave recourse to the milierable 
expedient of loans^ 1 cannot propose such a measure... • • .1 trust that 
I rpay, with almost universal consent, abandon the idea of supplying 
the” deficiency by the scheme of contracting fresh loans. 

* If, then, it is necessary for me to have fresh taxation, shall I lay it 
ujKm articles of subsistence-^—upon those aiticles which may appear to 
some fioperfluities, but which are now become almost the necessaries of 
life ? I cannot consent to incred^sc the taxation upon articles of sub¬ 
sistence consumed by the great body of the labouring portion of the 
Community. I do think that you have had conclusive proof [m the failure 
of the 5 percent, on the Excise and Customs] that you have airived at 
the limits of profitable taxation on articles of subsistence. 

*Is it possible, then, f-o resort im other means? Shall I revive old 
taxes now abolished? Shall I take the duties of the post-ofl^e, for 
instance? I will not say—speaking with that caution with which I 
am sometimes taunted, but which, nevertheless, I find very useful 
—I will not say that the post-office ought not to be a soiuce of 
revenue. I will not say that it may not fairly become a means of 
taxation i but I say this, I do believe the late measure has not yet had 
its ; and that I am so sensible of the many advantages 

from it, that I do not think that in the present year it is ad- 

we should change it.Shall I revive taxes which were 

great prides of consumption, and which were very produc- 
tiyc?”shall I revive the taxes on salt, on leather, on wool ? I do not 
know but, in respect to leather, that the reduction of that tax. took pla(*c 
without public benefit; I fear that ’the full amount of the advantage did 

not go to the consumer.I fear that, in this instance, you leduced a 

duty which benefited monopolists. But the question is not now wlic- 
thet* wc shall reduce an existing tax; it is whether shall revive duties 
which have been done away with, and in the abolition of which various 

{Commercial arrangements have taken place.* 


)v 

Aftuy,^owing by some details the Impolicy and bad faith—he 
thuik, have said the impossibility —of reviving taxes lately 
repeii||^,%e proceeded to notice the various objects of new taxation 
wmolh bod been suggested—some imiKjlitic, as weighing upon 
neiy^iHavLatry, such as on railroadjS and gas-lights—others simply 
ridi^mlpua, as on forte-pianos and umbrellas. He then expose#^ 
■jit© nostrum of lowering the tariff as a source of immediate 
and jbuai showed (as th& Quarterly Review, No. cxxsv, p, 
^^^/haddon^ and asJeverybody who ever thought on the subject 
xnuli^dusow) that the imptovenient of the revenue by a reduction 
of mustt^be dn most capos a doubtful, and a si^ 

cesaC and T^holly inadequate to meet the present emcr^ 

\kijim obvious be illustrated by some remarkal 

* t 
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ampler dxawn, rartly from Xh^ grefi^t experiment of jeducti<Mi 
made by Lord LivcrjwoVs government in 1825, partly fmm some 
more^rccent alterations. On wine, for instance, the duty was 
lowered from 9^. \\d, to 4^. 2^^. the gallon^the revenue fell 
imij^ediately 800,000^. a-ycar, and has never yet recovered itself; 
and'wine we should ba^c, a priori, thought to be the very most 
promising article for such an experiment. So of tobacco; so of 
sugar; so of hemp ; so even of newspapers, on which the reduc¬ 
tion was so great, that, coupled with the growing taste for news- 
pajier reading, a different result might have been andeipated. 
Coffee indeed was in some degree an exception to the general 
failure—^yet it was three years before the tluty even on coffee 
recovered its former amount; and we need hardly observe that 
an article which, like nxlfec, is introduced into habitual con¬ 
sumption as a substitute for other food is an exceptional case, 
and Mould be an unsafe guide for a general system. 

While the prospect of any adequate relief by the ordinary 
processes of taxation was thus hopeless, the general emergency 
had become more pressing: increased expenses—growing com- 
inerclul embarrassment—aggravated distress of the labouring 
classes—Avant of work, and consequently want of food—discontent 
—sedition, almost insurrection! It is indeed a master-ihmd that 


could see its way through such difficulties, and a master-hand 
that could control them—^nay, that could make the very difficul¬ 
ties themselves equipoise, as it were, and correct one another— 
and could by a skillul adaptation bring them to contribute, each 
its quota, to an enlarged and general system for the secitrity of 
public credit and the devehipinent of national resources. 

The first object, tbe basis of the whole operation, was to find 
means of equalizing the Rev'enue with the Expenditure. This an 



Income Tax was certain to do, and it was nearly as Certain that 
nothing else would: remission of taxes had failed—increase of 
taxes had failed—per centage on taxes had failed and* ilibt only 
failed, but had failed under circumstances that forbad a repetition 
of such experiments. In this position Sir Robert Peel did not 
alu>ink from the deep responsibility and supposed unpopularity 
of an Income Tax : he formed a juster estimate of the aa 

%ell as the abibty of the country—he knew that it could,>anu fie 
believed that it would, make any exertion necessary for the 
tenance of public credit, and he was, every way, right. We hirie 
been told by some who afieot an air of authority that an fiwojtto 
lax is essentially and exclusively a vmr tax. Wc fiy 

^ky it should be so ? and in what code that dogma is vndthsir? 


-Lord 


per centajc on the Assetsid Teurea Jaid («i by Mr. Bariag, in 
w« more particulady tn^iee r but evetyiffthg else had. —* 
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Lord Brougham, the powerful and victoriouft adversary of the 
attempt*to continue the former Income Tax after the war, holds 
no such doctrine; hut, on the contrary, in a series of able 
and ttrgnttientative Rewlutiona which he offered to the House of 
liOrds on the 17th of March last, he places the proposation of the 
tax and his own acquiescence in it on their true grounds:— 

* That a direct tax on income ohght never to be resorted to, unless in 
Fotne great emergency of public affhirs, when an extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture may become unavoidable for a time, or in some pressure upon the 
finances of the country which can be sustained by no other means.' 

The principle of an Income Tax is this—that in great emer- 
geuefes, which in an especial tlegree endanger property, it is 
just and natural In ask property to make special exertions to 
protect itself. Hitherto such emergencies had arisen only in 
tear —but ten years of»Wbig misrule, during what Lord Palmer¬ 
ston called Peace, had brought the public revenue and public 
credit into a more serious and pressing jeopardy than our most 
gigantic War had done We had had for six or seven yeais 
a growing and accumulating deficit —word which was unknown 
to our language, as the thing was to our finances, till Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry—a deficttlBrgcr than that which had occa* 
sioned the first Revolution in France—a deficit which those who 
caused it had abandoned all hope of reducing—a deficit^ in 
shnrt, which ^ mtirpated would, like a cancer, haie eaten 
into the vitals of every species of property. Every species of 
property was therefore interested in the danger and in the cure. 
Wc were engaged—to say nothing of Affghanistan and China— 
in a waH natuMol bankruptcy, and therefore Sir Robert 

Peel was, even in the narrowest view of the case, sufficiently 
justified in calling up the only effectual aid which circumstances 
had left the eountry. 

Bul^ho had higher views in proposing his Income Tax than 
those ^ich would have sufficed for mere justification. Public 
crUdH #as indeed his first and most pressing object—hut he saw 
wore otlier great interests whose cliaims on his alten- 
tk)tt tfchd aympalb^ were very urgent, and 4o which, if pos- 
S<^0 relief should be immediately afforded. We shall 
iiot h^re pause to inquire whether the prodigious extension df' 
out* Mdnufiactutes ought to be, on abstract consideration) matter 
of regret oi^itatisfftctiott'—whetheri if we were founding a 
XHtmtd, wU^^ould hare wished so large a proportion of our 
^national jtimigih ami our social existence to be implicated in 
etiterpffeKes A4 essentially^ iluctuatihg and precariouS'^whe^er 
vdk and rapid accession of wealth which Hheso 
ptodpe^^be not Counterbalanced by the sudden and 
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distress which every fliHfctuation of seasons, niarkets> and even 
fashion, is certain to inflict on a population factitiously created 
by thiese manufactures, and which cannot exist without them-* 
lliese may be interesting questions for the speculative philo- 
sd]iher, but the practical statesman must deal With the existing 
facts. We might on moral and social grounds prefer, and feel it 
our duty to encourage, an agricultural rather than a manufac¬ 
turing population—but our present lot is cast-—we must take it 
as it is, and abide the consequences of a system wl5ich, wisely or 
Unwisely, we have Created, and gradually swelled to its present 
gigantic proportions- 

See, then, besides the mere financial embarrassment—What a 
variety and magnitude of other difficulties were afloat. Trade, 
and particularly man\ifacturirtg trade, was low and languishing— 
the declared value of the exports of cotton manufactures had 
fallen off one million in the last year. In 1640 they were 
17,000,000^., in 1841 only 16,000,000^. The financial and con¬ 
sequently the commercial, affairs of our great partner in trade, 
the United States, were deeply disordered, and reacted power¬ 
fully on our markets. France, Belgium, and Germany, were 
closing their doors against our industry—thus enhancing^ though 
to their own ultimate cost, the immediate distress of our ma¬ 
nufacturing masses. The Poor-Rates had been for the last four 
jears rapidly increasing, and threatened, after overwhelming 
the town districts, to invade—by rates in aid —the rural ones. 
For much-—for the greater pari-—of such evils no Government can 
be responsible—it can neither wholly prevent nor effectually cure 
them, and the occasions are rare in Avhich they can be, by any ad¬ 
ministrative measures, even imperfectly relieved * and we do not 
remember any instance in which such a relief was generally and 
systematically attempted. It remained for Sir Robert Peel to 
takPhdvantage of a circumstance, to the common eye, sC inaus^ 
pitious as a great financial difficulty, to endeavour to ef^xd some 
relief to those social and commercial embarrassments: any mi¬ 
nister might h«Ve thought of meeting the deficit by m Income 
Tax, though fein? would have had th^ courage to have attempted 
it; but to propose and apply it as Sir Robert Peel has done—to 
^pay our debts, and at the same time increase our CEiti^al—to 

. I... I ■■ . . ll^l, II . . ■ . . . . . I ......11.' 

* Dr. Holland} of Sbelileld, has, m S series of letters, under the title of ‘ 7^ MiUo- 
cra/>* exUiUited iu a very striKmg way jlie c^nattntiant progress of etantffitcfvanfts 
w<aith mid popular dtsircas. The great rwdl-owneis are so uitsciupulous as tU chdigo 
this distress to the account of the the Goversmerit, the state of die 

^id especially the Com^law, Dn Hollfw^po Hie proves that it Is praducetl 

^|tetbe mUopracp^thai is. by i^overgro^M of the manuhictuung svstenv^ dndtbat 
of tlie inevitable aecoinpatumeutf if indeed it be not the mam aOurce, of the 
of the miUoersU fhamselv^. 


«escape 
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escape Xrom immineat ^bankruptcy and to create by the same 
effort a surplus for^e aUeviat^on of distress, for the encourage* 
inent of industry., and for sowii^ with a liberal hand the .seeds 
of reviving prospeiily and of future wcalih—this is what we 
pronounce to be a happy novelty in the annals of finance. May 
the nltiniato success be answerable to so original and so noble a 
conception! 

The public approbation and parliamentary support which 
enabled Sir Robert Peel to carry this great measure do honour 
to the national character; for, contrary to the usual course of 
things, the burden Was most cheerfully accepted by those on 
whom it was expected to fall with the greatest se\erity. The 
leaders of the Opposition had at first determined to support the 
measure, but they soon and suddenly changetl their course, and 
every possible impedim''nt to its progress was conjured up—in 
Parliament, the warfare of vexation and delay, adjourned debates, 
discussions on petitions, and bje-battles on every pretence- 
out of Parliament, harangues, processions, placards, and every 
other device of agitation. No efSnt was omitted to excite the 
middle orders against a tax which was, tliey were told, a peculiar 
hardship Qn them. But in vain; the honesty and good sense of the 
people rendered abortive the incendiary clfoits of their would-be 
leaders; and the sound and practical view of the case taken in 
jU^rd Brougham’s Pesolutioiis had undoubtedly a considerable 
effect upoQ reasonable men of all sides. But peculiar credit is 
due to ihe majorities of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
to the great Conservative pafty throughout the country; for it 
cannot denied that it app^red, at frst sight, thab in the new 
adjustme^ -of the general burden, the ‘property of the country, 
and parUculariy the landed property» wliich constitutes the most 
prominent gtreugih of the Consen’^ativc party, w'as called upon 
to take the hoariest share of the sacrifice. We shall ?<P^*by 
and bye> when we come to examine the details—that this ap* 
l^dbtsusiion waa to a considerable degree unfounded—that the 
by no means so groat as it appeavs-^that it probaldy 
sacrifice at all—j^^nd that even the Income Tax itself 
may be looked npon as somewhat of the nature of a temporary 
aduoncefi made by wealthy capitalists to relieve and facilitate' 
certoin braiigliea of indusitry which—though now sufleringT—wilt, 
by tois4to^Hassisttif^ be enabled to recover themselves, and to 
repay at interval their debt to the general fund. 

)ih it omd that the series of meoRures were carried by 

^ghtifig one interest against another, and thus overcoming, m 
d^il, an opposition which, if united, must have been fatal to 
But this is a very unfair view of the cose, and a 
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unjust imputation^ both on the merits of the arrangements and the 
motives of its supporters. No doubt there was, and still reinAitts, 
much ditfercnce of opinion on details so various, and affectifi^ ao 
many conflicting interests; but these were merged—not in a 
jua:gle or compromise of individual objects, but—in a conviction 
of the extensive advantages of the proposition taken as a whole. 
It was as awhole that this proposition was offered to the considera¬ 
tion of Parliament—it was as a whole that Lord Brougham’s /?cso- 
hdion^ vindicated it—and it was only as a whole that it could have 
been carried 1 The great experiment on the Tariff could not, we are 
satisfied, have been attempted if the Income Tax had not prepared 
a foundation for it; nor, probably, could the Income Tax have been 
canied If the Property and Intelligence of the country had not 
been persuadeil that, considering the circwmstances of our manu- 
factoring population, a large modification of the Tariff on raw 
materials and articles of subsistence had become of urgent neces¬ 
sity. Those are wliat we conceive to be the prominent merits of 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy, and the true causes of the general ap¬ 
probation and concurrence which it has eventually received. 

Put we do not conceal from ourselves that the concurrence, 
though general, is not universal; the plan is too sober, too rational, 
too practical, to please the exfremes of the two sects which divide 
public opinion on subjects of political and financial economy. 
The free-trade-und-fxed-dnty men (sti?inge inconsistency that 
enlists two such contradictory principles under the same banner!) 
ai'e ready to raise an insurrection becaiise Sir Robert Peel’s reduc¬ 
tions have not gone far enough. Those, on the other hand, who 
think that neither trade npr agriculture, however established, or 
matured, or flourishing, can support themselves without the go- 
cart of protecting duties—whose sleep is disturbed by visions of 
German pigs, Swiss bulls, and runts from Britanny -and who 
never ask themselves how our manufacturers can consunle even 
English meat or English corn, if they cannot eai'n w ages to buy them 
—are alarmed lest Sir Robert Peel may have gone too * The 
former class wiU' never he satisfied; their object is R^^lutiOn, 
and tlie wholesome and at once liberal and Conscrvatiyfe policy 
of the present ministry is odious to them, as being pro tHnto a 
safety-valve against the fatal explosions which they are trying to 
provoke. But the other class—those who are inclined frbmt 
ancient and respectable prejudices to hold <>ut to the last possible 

* We notice ns a curious Instance of popular cmlulity, that lliprc oirSe 
nonneement of the liow Tariff, a panic actually excited in Ante paUs of the counfrj^i 
vrhioK fomiets sold their cattle at ruinously low pa-ioes fhmt the dreq^d diat 
jp pii t was to be ijQnorted^-^VQlXi Hamburgh for itutaiiceT^-Onu sold in Londoo^^t 
wP^lb,; such meat naving lu f^ct never been sold in Hamburgh itself under 4<f. or 

^ moment 
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moment nmy feh^ntf^o^ af {Hra|ei?Ming dyi\ion on hppxe pro*^ 

(Incen^Q^i^ ]nucl|<(n^t€» m^cpi^iMe to reason: lliey are already 
beginning to see s^4/*wliat is better, to feel that they are fibein* 
aelvea c9lifin«aer« as well as producers^ and that, if as producers 
diey are in some degree b^edted by high protecting duties on a 
few articles, they fiH as c^onsumers mulcted to prob^ly a greater 
amount by prohibitory duties on a vast nunority of others* 

At the drst aspect of the ministerial plan there was, no doubt, 
a strong feeling of surprise, and perhaps of disappointment, in 
many respectable quarters, at the principles which it was supposed 
to announce. ^ It was sto^d both by gitful enemies and hollow 
friends that th^ Conservative ministry, having attained office-by 
their opposition to the fne-trmU speculations of the Whigs, hod 
deserted their own principles and adopted those of their defeated 
adversaries* This impression Va» not merely erroneous, but in* 
deed the reverse of the fact, ai:|d was speedily removed from every 
mind that looked at Sir Robert Peel^s measures as—-what they are 
—►a system. The elern^s^ as[ we have before said, of all financial 
operations must be the same, the difference can only be in theii 
applieatknn* Now the Whigs proposed to deal with the Corn' 
Laws-*Hio dldSir Robert Peel; but the Whig object was to 
Sir Hobert^s to mciintain and confirm them. The Whigs talked 
of dealing with the Tariff, but ventured to approach but 3 artiedes 
out of J l&O, and those only under tiie false pretence of inereasing 
the revenue--*Sir Robert did deal with the u'hole 1150 articles ^ 
the Tariff, but with tho avowed purpose of dmtnishing tb® revenue, 
at least for a tipie. The Whig measures (though ridiculously 
inadequate to their object) professed to^vbe wholly fisfal —^Sir 
Robert Peel’s vfcvc the very leversep^ he disclaimed till fiscal 
objects^ (which he effectually- secured by a bolder stroke—the 
Income Tax,)-and directed moxy change be propoaed to the 
reli^ of distress and the im^eosa of comfort thropgbout the 


the people. Hedliqg, tbepsfore# wUh the same mote-r 
hamly possible th^ two ayiMms omild be more dif- 
ofc^eefes and opefaiiong. They w<||^ indeed, uavi- 
same see, but it was on opjiosite they were 

the same high road, but it wmr in directions, 

tb^ true siiUe of the case, bad ^ We thought, 
uiiiTefsq% and when all mm«^.^^^ere¥iice^ of 

Conservative party seemed to bc 'ipriSt^ a 
general #^uiesoencp, dm public were surprised by the appear* 
*|poe iff letter oOf Sir Rli4^d Vyvyon to his constituents, 
%«e)bDto^ of the borough of Helotone, in which that gemti 

“ ^ . , .. ...... , 1 . yT 






L*)l' 




aa £^^p#iSv[ative—^reyiyed, and embodied in a hostile and b^^| 
^ " manifesto. 
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manifaflo* the most oifensive, and, yre think we shall show^ the 
most eisfoumled imputations against $he wboie^donservative party, 
and move pointedly against the chief fSot^iervative leaders, ff we 
weighed only the intrinsic merit of this prod actum or the effect 
it produced on the public mind^ we ishould not have thought it 
worth the attention of oui' readers ; h|tt there aire Some collateral 
circumstances conuecteti with it which appeal* to require special 
consideration. In the first place, it records 'the most systematic 
disapprobation of Sir Robert Peel’s measures, both in principle 
and detail, that we have seen; and wc find that it has been the 
parent of some other pamphlets ejtisdem ifanncB, the title of one of 
which—‘ GitUiy ofiVpf GuiltyT'^we havoprefixe<l to this article 
merely for the occasion of saying that it is more absurd and violent 
than Sir Richard’s own' letter, to which, indeed, it has a strong 
family likeness. Now, convinced, os we sincerely are, that those 
measures arc of vast present value, and pregnant with still greate^ 
results—we feel it to be our duty to refute imputations on their 
origin, and misstatements as to their operation, which, to whatever 
extent they might'be credited, must be injurious to the practical 
effect of the great experiment itself—to the characters bf those who 
projmsed it, and to the force ^d permanence of that public opinion 
on which it mainly relies for its present and future succoss. Be¬ 
sides, Sir JRiebard Vyvyan is no ordinary pamphleteer; bis cha¬ 
racter and station, his talents tmd accomphshinents, and the prin¬ 
ciples he has heretofore professed, invest him with a share of indi¬ 
vidual authority, which we regret to find misdirected, and which 
we should be happy to see restored*to its original course. And, 
finally, there are in the pubfiratlOH itself circumstances so pe¬ 
culiar os to challenge particular notice, not to say animadversion: 
and to these wo shall begiti by calUnja; our readers’ attention. d 
The first and most obvious qUesttOn is, why the Member far 
Hehtone chose to express las sendments in tins form. Sir Richard 
is not merely a member of parKament; he is a gentleman of 
studious habits, who pcpfesKcs to have devoted much atteutidn 
the science, as it is now called, of political economy; ^ 

the represeniatiro of a special class of industry, which, 
as all the other great interests of the country/ ore, cxm** 
tends, seiiouUy damaged, and still more Seriously endsmgered, 
)by the ministerial measures. Why, then, did he by, n sdenb 
and, as far ns the public knew^ assenting spectator of measur^^ 
which be so strongly condemned? "Why did he* got avow 
opinions, make his objections, plead the cause of bis owh cons^ 
tgents and of the country in general, at the profir and in 

place to which his constituents Jiad, for twt vev^ 

ited him ? Why, above all, lining such siwious objechoxu^ 
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or rather charges, Xp make, had he not the candour to so in 
the presence of iho^ whom he meant to arraign, and who might, 
and we ha^e no doubt would, have gi\’on him an immediate and 
probably a satisfactory answer ? Why <hd he bottle them up at 
Westminster to explode, two months lalet, the sour and frothy fer¬ 
mentation at Helstone ? Half the pamphlet is employed in giv¬ 
ing vague and ohsenre excuses for this strange conduct, which, 
as far as we understand them, the other half contradicts. For 
instance:— 


* In this letter I have already stated my objections to the income-lax, 
and my vote is recorded against it; but had I endeavour^ to deliver the 
same opinions in the House, by speahing upon the subject, such a speech 
would have been treated by the main body of the Conservatives as an 
attempt io excite mutiny in their tamp, and ray motives would have been 
honestly misinterpreted by some, and unfisiirly misrepresented by others.’ 
— Leller, pp. 35, 36. 


it is new to us to hear that the ‘ main body of the Conserva¬ 
tives’are drilled into such Turkish discipline that a calm and 
candid statement of a member’s opinion would be considered as 
^ mutiny j* oxid. we wonder that Sir I^ichard Vyvyan should have, 
even for a moment, submitted to such degrading thraldom. Wc 
wonder, too, that the example of so many other gentliemen—as 
gpod and as steady Conservati\os as liiniself—who took active 
in the several discussions, did not encourage him to venture 
on some, however gentle, expression of his opinion : and, after all, 
we find it hard to reconcile Sir Richard’s aversion from anytlxing 
that could look like ^mutiny^ with the publication of this very 
bitter and offensive manifesto against his leader and his party. 

But, strange as is tlie general aspect of this conduct, it seems, 
in its details^ still more inconsistent. Amongst the propositions 
‘of the new Tariff was a lowering of the duties on foieign metallic 
Oi;es<^metalUc ores being, as.^ur readers well know, the staple 
of^j^ai^waU, and creating the special Interest which isir Richai<l 
Vy^Jjyjj^-represents. A deputation from Cornwall .was instructed 
to tqmn tile minister to propose au increase of protection 
for copper ore (viz. 10^,, or at least 7L lOs-i per ton, instead of 
as proposed by the Government*), Sir Richard tl»^ughtj it seems, 
.that the^Cornish deputation did i^ot understand their own business,< 
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We state tbs matter hi generals, for the details were very complicated and took 
several shapes—4Vom Uie first prop^tion Of 6/. p&P tent* on the vahue, to a snale 
itig from l/« lOf.to IL 10|« on the ton of metal: 6/, per ton of meted on the richer oies 
was finally adoptad), with,, wo hoMeyot ^ pretty genem eoacuirencei but there are 
vatlmis inietests csavo^ed--the jminci, the smelter, ^ppite;, the manufaci^ ^ 
the fioifiumer— -that an ad^ustmi^i whicfi shall afttxafyj^^rer^oay is no easy matte:^^ 
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and tbid tbe proposed protection was insufficient (though be does 
not say wBht rate he would have recommended^ 

* Under this impression I declined accompanying them when dtqr 
conferred with" the prime minister in Dawning J^reetf because my 
presence on that occasion would either have implied a tacit acquiescence 
in their opinions, had I been silent, or it would have promoted mqcm- 
venient'^ud worse than useless discussion m his hearing, if I had^dared 
my disagreement and protested against their course of proceeding/— 
/Wd., pp. 6, 7. 

Sir Richard^ wlio doeat not hesitate to publish to all the world^ 
and in very unmeasured terms, his dilFeren'ces with the dentation, 
the ministry, his friends, and his party, shrunk sensitively from 
even a conversation in Sir Robert Peel's private room, lest 
it should have exhibited the appearai^ce of a difference of opinion 
between him and the deputation! which, as it appears tp us, was, 
and could be, no difference at all:—for the deputation oijly agieed 
to the lower sum because they could no longer hope for better 
terms, and would assuredly not have quarrelled with Sir Richard 
for endeavouring to convince the minister that a higher protection 
was necessary. What followed is still more surprising. We 
have the evidence of the successive alterations in the printed 
copies of the Tariff that there was no item of the whole catalogue 
more modified—we presume on discussion with these deputa¬ 
tions—than this very article of copper-ore, and none therefoire on 
which the personal intervention of the member for Helstonc 
could have been more desirable for the interests of all parties. « 
If Sir Richard had any personal reasons for not attending a 
meeting at the prime minister's office—^if, peradvonture, he may 
have thought that his proper place in Downing Street would 
have been to receive, instead erf attending, deputations—no sbeh 
reasons could exist for his not attei!»ctiHg ihe discussion in the 
House of Commons there, of cdurse, he would take his 
natural part; he would e^^in importance of the interests 
confided to his guardianship; he Would urge the inadequot^'of 
the proposed protection; he would state the amount 
thought necessary—the arguments against the lower but 

if he could not persuade the ‘House ‘to adopi his oWn rate (the 
amdunt of which He ^ never states), he would Imve faU«a back 
upon those Who advocated a ; and if that should alfo 

fail, he would, concur with the other Cornish representatives in 
^ trying to obtain their proposition of 74 lO^. This, sttrelyf was 
the natural and proper course; but what did Sir Richard 


* ^ 


the unsatisfactory debate which took place in the House ^ Com- 
all the other memt^ repres^ting the British interests 

— “ — ^ ctmtend^ 
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contended for Iiq grater protection than the 10^- It » my belief 
that moM of oxer dApnopper'^incawillbe aeriottsly injuriwd, if not al¬ 
together abandoned unl^fi the importera of foreign copper be compelled 
to pay a much hi^^h^ duty; and this conviction ia based upon statistical 
documents, the accuracy of which has never been questionea. But to have 
insisted upon it ii^ debate, in opposition to the language of other Cornish 
f^resentatrres, vfeuld have exposed me to the invjpvtiation of heitig an 
al^tmisty and of aflSseting to know more and to see farther than those who 
opposed the ministerial propositions; for such is the certain result of 
every man’s endeavour to urge his own individual opinion in a popular 
assembly like the House of Commons when he is unsup^rted by the 
'^concurrence of members who are at least as much interests as he is in 
the matter under discussion. 

‘ The only justifiable motive for speaking on such a question was the 
hope that other gentlemen might have been thereby induced to vote in 
favour of a higher rate of duty,~a hope which, under the circumstances 
of the case, it would have been absurd to entertain. By Jpving utterance 
to opinions which w'Ould have placed me in direct opposition to the 
members who had conferred with the minister, I might indeed have con¬ 
vinced you that I am not unmindful of your interests, and of those of my 
native county; this object, however, can be attained by addressing you 
in writing, and by offermg my deliberate advice to the miners in general 
upon the conduct which seems the best suited to their present p&riiaus 
position* ' 

‘ Su^ a course enables me to make an unreserved j^t'laration upon 
the alarming pro>tpecis of calamity to which not only Oie miners of 
Cornwall hut almost every productive class in the nation are e:epo^efl 
by the policy of the present government. In thus stating my vieijos vnlh- 
out disguise or hedtaHon^ it is necessary to commence by directing your 
attention to the circumstances Under whicli they obtained office : unless 
you calmly reconsider the events of the past year you will be un|ble to 
form an unprejudiced estimate of the approaching danger.^ — Ibid*^ 
pp« 7, 8- 


Was there cvesr such a tissue of inconsistencies? He abandons 
own proper duties, in li^ own proper place, lest he should be 
an alarmist, and then TOlunteets—without mission and with- 
OWtijiiimse, and when it was too late to do any good, though it 
do mucb na^hief—he volunteers, we Say, Jo sound a gene¬ 
ra ulatm on every ^sslble topic^ and to endeavour to create a 
pknic in every possible quarter. He suppressed, he says, his 
opinion^/ because they were 4*®^ direct opposition' to those of his 
^ The gpyernme^^ p^posal was 5^,; the Cornish 

sdclain^ for aj l^asVy/* 10^.; and for 10^., if they 
¥Uc];mrd was for some higher rate, which, he 
mya^eripus silence, but say 121, Can going the 
Whofo of fiiends, aod evep a good deal farther* ’^he 

.leiyUfd ' dmt^ oppo^m ?’ hod his coilcagu^^^ I 
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prefer ISK.; but if I cannot carry that, I shall unite with you in 
trying to obtain 10/., or even 7L 10^., in preference to 5/-,’ 
would that have been ^direct oppdsiiion to those colleagues? 
Then he offers to the Cornish miners and to the nation at 
large his ^deliberate advice^ on their ^perilous j!>o5/fzon/—de¬ 
liberate advice meaning, it seems, advice that comes too late; 
but he would not give them his assistance in the discussions in 
Downing Street—nor a speech, nor even a vote, in the House 
of Commons, while there was yet time to have dimmisked at 
least the * peril of the position.^ During the whole of this trans>^ 
action. Sir Richard was—for such reasons as he gives—absent 
from the deputation; silent in the house; reserved with his 
colleagues f mysterious as to his own views; and, above all, 
averse from being an aldnaist ; and then he turns right round, 
and publishes this letter, because ^ such a cour&e enables Mm 
to make an unreserved declaration upon the alarming prospects of 
calamity to every' productive class of the nation,' and of ^stat¬ 
ing these views without disguise or hesitation' In the midst 
of all these contradictions it has escaped Sir Richard Vyvyan 
that this last assertion sec*ins to ad/nit that, however ^ unreserved' 
the character of his letter may be, his pre\ious conduct in the 
whole affair not unlikely to be charged with ^ hesitation and 
disguiseJ 

The freedom with which Sir Richard treats tlie motives and 
the actions of other gentlemen not only justifies, but requires, 
our directing these observations ad hominem, and the more so, 
because we find that the chief practical object of his letter is a 
suggestion that the country in general, and Ccmiwall especially, 
should petition her Majesty to dismiss from political life botli her 
present and her late ministers—‘ the two rival sections [factions?! 
wrangling for office’—and to call to her councils some third 
party, as yet unborn, whom Sir Richard does not directly de¬ 
scribe, but by ipany mystciious hints indicates, we think, as being 
centered in, ^ not confined to, the individual person of Sir Ricliard 
Vyvy^r The process by which all the rubbish of Tories 

an.dWhi^-^tKb Peels and Stanleys, the John Russellsand Palmer- 
ston$—are to 'te thrown aside, and the Vyvyan administration 
suddenly erected on their ruins, is ingenious and easy:— 

‘ The has a duty to TOrform in the present emergency. 

It must Sovexeign^f the danger to which almost dvexy 

interest is ^posed. Unless out Cornish miners approach the throne 
with statenmpts of the grievance about to be inflictea upon them by her 
U||nis;ter8, w Queenf^cannot be ttware of their condition,’—*p. 44- , 

i ,^nd tie Ct^nish aeems^ are peculiarly^ ^tted for 

taUkg the lead in this great political regeneration, because 

2 R 2 * % * In 
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‘ la the fitat aetilf^Qf the laat war, a British frigate, com^ 
mande^ by l^tfj^lBailaahutb, captured a vessel in every respect its 
superior, afthouga a great portion of its crew lyere Ooinish miucrs who 
had neyer (jtafore -been at sea, and were brought into action in a few 
hours after their embartation/-—p. 45. 

Some readers may not see the force of this argument—^but we 
read it thus—that, as Cornish miners became, within a few hours, 
able and victorious seamen, so a Cornish member would become 
by as shoit a process on able and triumphant minister. One diffi- 
oulty only presents itself—the petition if it reached the Queen 
must be infallible—but ministerial despotism would endeavour 
to intercept it. Against that obvious danger Sir Richard has 
provided a remedy remarkable for its novelty and ing^uiiy 

* There are constitutional methods of submitting their grievous com¬ 
plaints to the Queen, without consigning it to the care of a minister. 
Every peer oj the realm is privileged to ask for an audience, Witli 
proper precauU&nSi the working miners of Coinwall may rest satisfied 
that their petition will be placed in her MajOiilfs hands^ however their 
enemies may endeavour to keep the Queen in ignoiance of their 
deplorable prosp^ts.’—p. 46. 

We were not aware that any other ^precautions were necessary 
for such a purpose thai^ that Sir Richard himself should have put 
on a dress coat and gone to one of the Queen’s levees, where he 
might have ^placed the petition in her Majesty^s hands/ without 
incurring much danger from the machinatiotis of ministeis. The 
passage, however, is valuable on another account, as conveying 
an important intimation that the new party which is to be charged 
with the future administration of affairs does not consist—as l^om 
the rest of the pamphlet might be supposed—in Sir Richard 
Vyvj'an alone, but that he has a peer ready to work the omnipotent 
petition into the Quoen’s presence. We are thus assured that the 
new administration would have at least one voice in each house of 
parliapient; but. Sir Richard having some modest misgivings 
that ^ and Ijord Blank alone could hardly make head against 
the lilted force of Whigs and Tories, suggesi%to tjiose who 
might not be disposed to support his administration, a patriotic 
soi^fice which jrould effectually reliaVe him from all rh*alry or 
Oppositiofii ^ \ 

fi helievc^^^t rjamy representativOi of their fellowflS&tSects would 
^Iq^f^irejnioprivdlstfetand vole fat the election qf their sne- 
su(^ a sacridee on their part would enable the Queen to look 
hey^rukihe nortw circle to which her Majesty is eonfiped 
Reseat system 43. ' ^ 

re^y exceeds ali the rest! Gmdemen who wilj not 
• ilow 
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now so mtiGh as listen to Sir Richard advice about 

a duty on ores, would nevertheless ‘gladfy^^’mniit political 
suicide in favour of this modem Satmoneusy who hopes to make 
his way to the gtwernment of the empire by a bridge of copper ! , 

But, closing here, as we are glad to do, those personal observa¬ 
tions which the tone and temper of Sir Richard’s letter irresistibly 
invited, we shail now proceed td examine what is more important 
—the facts which he has alleged as the excuse of his ' mutiny/ or, 
as it inay> we fear, be more properly called, his revolt 

His and main charge against the ministry and the whole 
Conservative party in parliament is a very serious one indeed, 
affecting not only their policy, but their honesty and their honour. 
The country, he says, is 

* exposed to poverty and ruin, by an administration catling themselves 
ConservativeSy but differing only m dcgrce.from their predecessors, 
against whose policy they invoked the aid of the too confiding electors 
of the United Kingdoms within the last twelve months.*—pp. 5, 6. 

Again:—■ 

* The leader of the opposition [Sir R. Peel], who had originated the 

vote of distrust hefore^he dissolution, was commissioned by the Queen 
to form a new governifffent, and the comtiiuencies looked foi ward vnth 
confidence to an immediate of ministerial ciideavours to unselth* 

existing regutaUons affecting agriculture and trade^ while they hoped 
that some of the obnoxious changes effected by the Whigs, more especially 
as regarded the Poor Law Commission^ might be reconsidered. They 
weie fully justified in entertaining these expectations: appeals had 
been made to them upon such questions, against the Wings; and they 
had laboured with zeal to promote the election of members, in whose 
assurances of opposition to the measures of the late government they 
had full reliance. Under such auspices, Sir Robert Peel became her 
Majesty’s prime minister,*—pp. 11, 12. 

And again: — 

* Last year the productive classes believed their interests were in 
jeopardy when parliament was dissolved, and they were wearied by the 
constant attempts* of the Whig administration to disturb the existing 
laws. At the present moment they are equally alarmed; bu^v^^y are 
more disgu3ted>jWith the conduct^f public men* because the leaders of 
the Tory party, if not chargeable with*deceptive promises before they 
became ministers, alUmed me consiiiumcm wjio, returned the nifljority 
of the House of Commons to deceive iketiuelvep Mr. Palmer, one of 
the memb^for Essex, has lately declared io parliament, tliat had nirf 
constitUenta been certain thal^^hte pres^ ^rninistration would net as 
they iiavc done> and had he declared his intuition to support such mea¬ 
sures previously to his election, fie could not haito'obtained the votes of 
fifty ConservativiP'el^tors in his county i and no is^iniHerwho heard this 
declaration ventured lo^oniradi^ 'pp. 39,40, 

' The object of ,11 arid of sund^ry {^dental 

* epithets 
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epithets and c:q)ressio]l$4QI|ttered through Sir Richard’s }etter> as 
well as through *0te pamphlet of bis disciple^ the self-elected 
corOrter, who has held, it ^ Inquest ’ on the Conservative 

paarty, and finds it ^ Feh^de^se in n fit of duplicity ^—^the sum and 
substtmce, we say, of all this i? to charge the ministry with 
having obtained their position and their majority by professions 
and pretences which they have since shamefully abandoned, 
and by a general delusion of the constituencies—particularly oa 
^be three great measures of the Corn Lutoe^ the Tariff, and 
the New Poor Law Commissim^ The proceedings, says Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, of the Whigs on these subjects had ajarnied 
the constituencies, and the Conservative candidates were enabled 
to eject their rivals by pledging themselves on the hustings, 
' some in one place, some in another,’ against any alteration 
in the two former of ,these points, and for the repeal, or, at 
least, the reconsideration, of the latter. Now we think we 
may venture to assert that this imputation is not more strange 
in the mouth—we beg pardon—from the pen—of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, than it is unfounded in the facts and substance of the 
rase. We certainly cannot presume to ans Wm or all the opinUms 
which every individual candidate may h^?e expressed or been 
supposed to express, in the excitement and confusion of a general 
election, in one place, some in anothca:;,Wa vague phraseo¬ 
logy by tliS bje, which contradicts the imputation, which it 
Was meant to convey, of a goneial and systematic attempt to 
delude the constituencies—and amounts to no more than this very 
obvious truisiU’^that different candidates in different places urged 
different arguments on different constituencies. But, moreover, 
hustings speeches seldom enter into details, and are generally 
imperfectly heard and loosely reported. Hustings audiences, toc^ 
are apt to generalise, and it is therefore very probable that 
some candidates, adverse to the alterations proposed 

by the Whigs, jnny have appeared to deprecate any alteration 
whatsoever; and there can be no doubt at all that there were, 
amo&g^ four or five hundred Conservative candidates,^ many 
varioita and some even opposite shades of opinion on the Specified 
questions; but that either the Conservatives, as a Party, could, 
or that att^ eminent Conservative did, pledge themselves 

that there lAiould be ik> altoratiou in the rates of Corn or Ou%tom 
duties, or that the Poor Law C(mMis<^j 0 n should be abolished, we 
absoi^ly deny —and are^ we think, peculiarly bound and autfap^ 
rised^ d«?ay it. ^ 

We trust that it wdli not be thought pr^sumpttmus in us to say 
that we too are Conservatives; and we have ibeen led, by the testi*> 
dios^y of bdtit friends and odvefetoriee, to hope tbat-^within the 

‘ ' humble 
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humble limits of literary cdi*-oper^tion-^we have been honoured 
with some share of the confidence of the Conservative party#, 
though we have never affected to be the organ of that party. We 
know not indeed who could confer, but we know that we do not 
pretend to, any such mission—our Opinions are our own, and it is 
only by coincidence, and not from authority, that we can be sup- 
P9sed to speak the sentiments of the Conservative leaders. But 
the fact of such a general coincidence of opinion is enough for our 
present purpose, and will, we flatter ourselves, establish by testi-* 
mony—bumble because it is our own—^but indisputable in point 
of fact—that the propositions of Sir Robert Peel’s Government— 
for a modification of the rates of duty on Corn—for a revision and 
reduction of the Tariff of Customs—an J for the continuance of the 
Poor Law Commission—are no new projects—neither an imitation 
of the^ Whigs nor a deception on the Tories—-but the natural 
result of principles distinctly avowed and clearly explained on the 
part of the Conservatives to the change of Government, and 
more especially —before the last general election—during its pro¬ 
gress—and at its close! 

In June, 1841, while Lord Melbourne’s ministry were still in 
office, and at the moment when they were about by a dissolution 
to appeal to the people^, on the relative merits of their rndicy and 
that of the Conserv^^Nres, we published an article ‘ on me Budget 
and f)is$<Aution! i^ich was considered at the time as a kind of 
Conservative manifesto —which was extensively adopted as such 
by the periodical press—and which was, we believe, frequently 
referred to (as we in truth hoped it might be) by Conservative 
candidates on the hustings. Now in that article, while showing 
that thfe Whig budget was a gross deception, we carefully distin- 
uisbed between the sound principle which, it abused, and the 
raudulent pretence which it advanced. VS^adntttted that the 
scale of corn duties might be axlvantageously xnoiffid^ed# thoitgh we 
deprecated the ministerial juggle of what they caRed affixed duty, 
by^ \vbich they meant no duty at All; we expressed allb oiir 
approbation of a general revision of the Customs Tariff^ with a 
view to the reduction of tbj^ rates, though we scouted partial ex-* 
j^eriments cm two or three under the ridiculous pretence 

ef raising .any such preumd an immediate ievenue $umt;ient tcf 
relieve th^pressing financial Emergency, i^et us be pe^itted to 
repeat whi^t we said on that occasianr--^a;n!d first, as 
on flt^'imjmrtation of Foreign Cora':- did wc say that 
neyer and in no c^cumstances be lowarod?—onjheP'^tsOnmry, 
while We insisted on the principle of a graduated scale, we cun*** 
templated file probaHi^ espedion^y nf some lowering of the 
rates 



• ‘The 
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* The exisiitig ac^B on the piinciple oi a graduated duty varying 
according to the variations of the home supply-—the duty rises as the 
price fetllsy and^ falls as the J^iee rises—so that importation is discou¬ 
raged as it becoidha^perfluous, and encouraged as it becomes desirable. 
* * • • omit for the moment th ^ consideration of the rates of 
dutff Ttow estMished; we at present confine ourselves to the principle 
—it is the principle only that the mimaterial plan affects to supersede, 
and it is of that principle that wc are desirous to record our entire ap- 
probation.*~Q?/«r;cr/y SecieWy No. cxxxv, pp. 256,25l. 

We then took the liberty of suggesting to * CANUtDAtES who 
might be reproached on the hustings for reposing the Ministerial 
plan for cheap bread* (i6., p. 258), certain reasons in favour of a 
graduated in preference to*a fixed duty, and certain answers to the 
objections usually made against the sliding SCale^—and we added 

‘ But, moreover, if experience has shown that the present scal e^f duties 
affords opportunities for such practices, it would be easy to regulate 
them so as to render such operations very difficult and very rare; as, 
for instance, by taking the averages in longer periods, and making the 
scale of diUg less rapid, and somewhat lower.’ — Ibid.^p. 259. 

Here then, in a paper written before the elections, and for the 
avowed purpose of being referred to on the hustings, we su^ested 
the very measures which are now characterised as an afterthought 
—a surprise —a deception on the Constituencies; and m our 
article of September, 1841, on the ' Prospects of the New Mipis- 
try,’ we said,^— 


‘ We believe ftat the Corn-Law agitation has so signally failed, and 
that most men are so satisfied of the necessity of some protection, while 
all are so entirely convinced of the impossibility —that is the plain truth 
—of any fixed puty, that this question will not constitute any serkrns 
difficulty to the new Government, whether* it adheres to the presfiit 
scale, or contemplates—aj We, and many olke7:,friend^ to ihe jrrinciple,^^ 
suggested long hefort^^^phaiige of Ministry—some modihgation aw 
THE RATES, Or any in ihe mode of taking the averages ,^— 

Quartmiy Review^ Np. 530. 

Here again, even before the new Ministry was fully installed, we 
repeated the suggestion, ^ hrm before made by ourselves 
others/ of an alteration in takmg the averages, and 

of a modification of ihe rates ; £k^u so, because we saw that 

some al^atipns becotoa §pd we felt it to be our 

duty not to lead the public 40 that, whflc tidvoc^t^ the 

nrtnctp/i^of the exastiiig flcalk we i^^^pledging our ppiuioil to 
the imnmtabilst^ uf all ^^ * 

Tho THipff eate possible, still e 
T he Tal^ questibu wae epeobd ori t! 

‘ in the , 

by wd #cre led bt expect that 
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government had resolved to go into the ivh(^le of that imjK>rtant 
question; and wo believe they had at one time come to that 
resolution, but, with theit usual cowardice and bad faith, they 
abandoned the general measure, and shabbily, and for mere 
party purposes, restricted themselves to three articles, sugar, 
timber, and corn, to which^as we showed in our Number for 
June, 1841—the principle happened to be^ from local, tempo¬ 
rary, and other peculiar circumstances, singularly inappropriate* 
But did we in that article censure the ministry for having thought 
of modif}ing the Tariff? No, quite the reverse; we censured 
them for mt Having persisted in their intentions, and for having 
—instead of doing a public good, which we considered that a re¬ 
vision of the Tariff would be—thought only of gratifying a party 
spUe and creating embarrassment to a future Ministry* On this 
subject we said in that article— 

* We do not deny—on the contrary, we arc well aware—that the 
principle of a further modification of the Tariff of import duties had been 
under consideration—not of this ministry alone, but of every ministry 
since 1825, and not of ministries only, but of many individual writers, 
and of the public at large.’— Quarterly Review, No.exxxv, p, 243. 

We added— 

* The essay in the Edinburgh Review points rather to a general 
inquiry into the subject of Tariffs than to the possibility of any imme¬ 
diate or sudden experiment on any two or three articles. Fn much of 
whal is said in that essay toe concur —on some points wc doubt—on 
others we should be decidedly adverse; but all, we admit, wcic deserv^ 
iny of calm and deliberate consideration.^ — Ibid,^ p. 244. 

We further stated that 

* xoe were far from deprecating a bonS. fide plan of reusing and modi^ 
fying the Tariffs^ (ib.)— 

We confined our objection to the paitial and deceptive attempts 
of the Ministry, who, if they had been ^ ought, we said, 

to have 

‘ recommended from the Throne the consideraUon of the general system , 
of impor^uties.* (ib.) 

And we added very dis^op^ly our opinion on the general prin- 
dples by which Prot^ctirv^Vuties should be treated . '"3 

i ‘Protecting duties j«c^m nature and by the on 

which they were originally founfted, liable to reinsiim, attet^il^on, and 
Oven sxiiNCTioM. Our predeeessorst when induced by 
mercial'^or national policy to anf individual braueh 

never intended that the protecl^n ehould last^beyonlt'JI^ 

The go-cart wouf^^||l|Mily be laid aside as soon as me <3i«d strong 
enough to walk' alontr*, We are that in some id^tane^ this 

wholesome ruleVas forgotidn or negated; id others, tufluences 

‘ - • may 
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mfty have prokmgvd yTOiedion beyond its proper bound*: in all cases it • 
is hard to hit tb^ ^^ct n^Oment of tranaition, and still harder to a^com* 
modate existing interesta and old habits to a change of system. But 
though protectioit has thua a natural tendency to last too long, that is 
no valid argument against its existence within proper limits, and cer¬ 
tainly is rauier aft additional reason.:^Iiy'|if/^ alteration rendered neces¬ 
sary by the aUeraiion of times md ^^omsltmces should be made 
gradually, cautiously, and with nice di^Oftmln^tioft/—'pp. 248, 249. 

Can it be said with any colcfur of truth that those who, on the 
eve of a general election, published or countenanced such declara¬ 
tions as the foregoing, deceived the constituencies into a belief 
that they were pledged against any modification of the Tariff or 
any interference w ith protecting duties ? 

As to the Poor Laws, Sir Richard’s chief objection, inde^ the 
only one specified, is t'^j^the ventral Commission in London. 
Now it is remarkable enough that in our article of September, 
1841> after suggesting some amendmentSfrip the practicfd Botails, 
we insisted on the advantage, indeed the necessity, of Wie central 
CommiasiQn; and as the subject is still of undiminished im}>ortanoe 
and interest, we are not sorry for an occasion to repeat our strong 
opinions on that point — 

‘ Our readers know that we supported some of the leading prinaiples 
of that measure on its first introduction : and that, though pained ai^l 
grieved by many details of its operation during subsequent years, wo 
have never joinea in the violent reprobation of it whicJi has been tumrf 
very generally against its authors. We knew that some change in the 
old practice was necessary—and believed that the Whigs had acted with 
courage and sincerity in aj^lying what they thought the most efficacious 
remedy—and were willing to hope that they themselves would alter 
details wherever these were condemned by expetieqee. ...... But, 

moreover, who inM^ semes would think of suemeniy pyMiny dawn a 
wian^fon 6«(Y< only ten years m/o, becaus^s details were 

unri^htly or inconvenient—even if there Were no grave differences of 
opinion, as there notoriously are ui the poor-law case, as to the extent 
of the iiiconveniVnce or deformity . 

* We cordially agree (with the friends of the bill) on the aaestion of 
what is called centralisation—that is, the^pcistence of a centrmauthority 
m^lbe metropolis, to ensure a um^, similarity, of prinelpb^ 

§pd practice throughout thd whole countlM^^^t the large class of m* 
Tuvicfttal and local caset^tftmht to be and mKw^ffividuaUy and locally^ 
determined, is unQuestionable ; aM tb%t e!K^ng rples tyt to caps of 
extreme and auddeu urgency aiwfar’too narrow* we are, strongly in* 
cBned to believe j Vnit who cilia hyso unreasonable as tp deny that some 
broad and|^ne^prip^lca»^utmcd 0 n broad and genettd cufirideration 
and expatience, ought to peryade the whole? W^y^l^uld ode county 
orosliaparnh W,e lite prindple|i|nd another Why should 

potiihal wiac^^e beat fittest fSm moat beneficiid bc extended to all? 

We 
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We ically cannot believe that any serloua difi^enee of opinion'does or 
can exist on so self-evident a proposition j and accordingly we find that 
the strongest adversaries of the central Board would only replace it by 
an equally central authority under another name/-— Quarierly 
No. csxxvi., pp. 530-532* 

We trust we shall be pardoned for the apparent egotism of 
thus reproducing our din opinions, as we re^ly do not know 
Avhere else we could find so Ihort and yet so full a refutation of 
Sir Richard Vyvyaa’scharges-^such direct and tangible proot that 
bejbre the formedim of the present ministry —nay, before the 
dissolution^ that produced it, and during the electimis —the very 
measures which are now characterised as snip) ise, deception^ and 
duplicity, were, by a portion at least of the Conservative party, 
contemplated as probable,^and publicly recommended as cx])e- 
dient. 

But though these imputations are made against the Conserva¬ 
tive paity generally, they'*aie pointed with peculiar zealous¬ 
ness, and with many personal insinuations, against Sir Robert 
Peel. If the member for Helstonc had ventured to make his 
charges in the proper place and the proper presence. Sir Robert 
Peel would assuredly have saved us the trouble of taking any 
notice of them. Whether he had treated them with the indigna¬ 
tion which their injustice, or the ridicule which their absurdity 
deserved, he would have left us nothing to say. As it is, we 
need do no inoie than repeat the clear and explicit declarations 
wliich Sir Robert Peel himself has over and over again made in 
the face of the country. Indeed, after every possible allowance for 
what we may call the errors of temper, prejudice, and, 

perhaps, pique —we are still at a loss to understand how a writer 
of Sir Richard Vyvyan’s position and information coul<i bo led 
to make assertions which we should have supposed every man 
who hears, and every mat! Who reads, the proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment, must know to be unfounded. Is it not notorious that Sir 
Robert Peel has, ever since he became the acknowledged leader 
of the Conservative party, stated, with perhaps more than necessary 
frankness, the system on which ahne he would ever consent to 
conduct a government ? an^ylfnot that system—from the highest 
principle down to the detail^^e same that be has pro^ 

mised and accomplished m^(^his recent meastfres ? 

Read his address to the eleetora of Tamwbrth in^834-5:t~ 

* Now, I say at on6e thtt I will not power on tbo edition 

of declaring myseu lin apostate from the pTincjpfe|on which 
heretolbre acted; at^the, same time, I never will admit tikat I.nave 
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or the enenay of judicioos reforms* £i|ipeal with confidei^ in denial 
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M SaAVVV 

10 acknwledgcd evils, either 
l^ent Usages, or from the 
«^ion ol|a remedy.’ 

t4>n a want of con- 


of the cha^e to th^ ^t 0 <lve part I took in the great question of the 
currency—in poneolUhtion and amendment of the criminal law—in 

the reyieal of the iwholtt ‘system of trials by juty—to the opinions I 
have professed and unifi>tmly acted on with regiad to other liranchcs 
of the Jurisprudence of the country*—1 appeal tq Jhis as a proof that 
I have not been disposed to ac ‘ 
from the mere superstitious rever 
dread of labour or i-espousibility in*^ 

His speech on Sir J. Yarde 
fidence in the then governmeitt, May^ 184^ is an answer, by 
anticipation, to some of the c^ief allegations of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan’s letter, which has, indej;^ the jnngular ill luck of cort- 
taining nothing, absoljiitely nothit!^, thntt>had not been refuted 
before it was written. One of the^jj;K™!fe on which, he says, the 
Gfonstituencies were ^justified^ in expecting redress from Sir 
Robert Peel, was the pohr-law^ Now, we ash^ whence 

could any such expectation have arisen, and bow could it be 
' fiMy jv^siified ? * The same charge liad^ been made several 
years ago; and was thus indignantly refuted by^Sir Robert in 
May, 

^ I have been d^indQ^ accused of having maintained sMcnce on the 
sulqect of the poor-laWTior the express purpose of gaining support at the 
late geneial election, on acepunt of the unpopularity of the law, an<bthe 
clamour directed against it. 1 have disdained to notice thesb ^^”4 
similar accusations of the public press, false and malignant as 
be, in any other place than the House*of Commons. I supporaffthe 

F oor-law in parliament, when brought forwa^ by a government which 
opposed. . « . , I shall canttnne to'^mpport the law ; and in 
saying this, am I making a tardy declaration in its favour ? Ami justly 
chargeable*with having declined my share of the responsibility attaching 
to it, or with having sought to profit, for party purposes, by th4'tacit 
enconragement of a cry agaimt it? My own election wm among\the 
^earliest at the general elections of 1837. had to add^ra my consti- 
ttients in the open air upon the hustings. Then was for reaftve 

about the poor-law, if I had wished to set the exirod^KPTf^Couraging 
Imitation for election purposes. Here is the speecl^hieh I dobvered on 
that occasion. In the course of it I was interruptecH%y a cry, Dili you 
not support the poor-law ?’* This answer, ** There is no ques¬ 
tion of public concern froni which to shrink; and I tell you 

frwakly that I di^simport the poor-la’V^pnd further than that, I admit 
that my .opifuon of its feaai;^ a?id provinons is not 

—Sj^eeeA, pp. 40, ^ 

^, Stfli more distmei, be jpi^siblc, is fcr Rqh^t Peel’s 

prophetic vjiiadlcaUon of Sis ^toration of the scate o£,^^^dutics. 
. speech of May,^84I), he says-j- " 

the greet questii^ of ^ piUrn-Iaw remain un- 

' ^ati^d. ^adhet^e to lho£NS wl^h 1 expresavi^ in cUbchssion of teat 
' ' * year. 
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year, J ddd not then profess^ nor do I now pfofe$s^ an M^chan 0 eal>le 
adherence to the details of the existing /aip^—a positive rrfusaT, under 
any circumstance^ to alter any figure of the scale *whic^ regulates the 
duty on foreign corn.*i—pp. 47, 48. 

These opinions he repeate^ early in the session of 1841 ^ and 
again more fully in the debale 1(11^ Address (28th'August, 1841), 
~a solemn occasion, decided the fate of the Whig mi¬ 
nistry, and the acc^ssipi W Robert himself to office. He then 

repeated his opinsp'^ on the ^corn-law question, and stated the 
grounds on which only he could accept the confidence of parlia¬ 
ment, in these ^ 

* Previous to (ate (Ussolulion of parllapeiit I paid, and I now re¬ 
peat it, that I thii^ die sliding scale a preferable method of settling the 
duty. I then said, / ^puld not pledge wydlf io the details of the ex¬ 
isting latOj but that I would reserve to the unfettered poiver of 

considerinj^ and amenping those detaifs. I hold that same language 
now. 4t still prefer the principle of a graduated duty, but if you ask me 
whether I bind myself to the maintenance of the existing taw in all its 
details^ feid whether that is the condition osi sohich the landed interest 
gives me tlieir supporty I say tliat, on that condition, I cannot 
ACOEPt thkir SUPPORT .^—Spevchy 2hth Augusty 1841. 

And this remarkable declaration, strongly enforced by many 
illust^tive details, was followed by that celebrated division in 
whidfe 362 Conservative representatives —including Sir liichard 
Vmyan himself—accepted Sir Robert PeeVs condemns, and 
call^ him by the unexpected majority of 91 to execute as mi¬ 
nister, inter alia, the amendment of the Corn-Laws, to which he 
had so emphatically alluded. 

JSeed we, or indeed could we, add any argument to give strength 
to^is statement and this fact ? Sir Robert Peel declared boldly, 
almost arrogantly, the conditions on which alone he would accept 
the support of his party-—those conditions were accepted- 7 -that 
support was given with unexpected enthusiasm—and noW Sut 
Richard Vyvyan—himself a party to the vote—turns round upmr 
us and upon ^iipself, and with the most perfect coolness seems 
to forget that this remarkable scene—the most rcmaikable of 
our tknes—had ever If there has been duplicity 

and deception, it is Sir himself who must answer for it. 

Ought he not—with fmm^pinions as he ildw professes—to have 
said in his place, * I cannot vote Sir Robert Peel upon 
luf cqud^ons?* ^ .Was b 0 justified/in common fairness, in alloW’- 
ing Sir Robert'Peel to suppose thaf he ‘had his concurrence 
in the great tasic he was aboqt, on tiie strength of tliat night's 
.jnojorlty, tp umffi^take? Sqpp^ any consiwrable number of 
gentlemen jl^d 4<^4 fli||nu'd Vyvycqji has done—look 

to 
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to the conseqiieiioift^^Sir Robert Peel would fiipn have been 
betrajcd inta acei^mift^oi^ce Ifroin whicb be must liave been 
speedily exp^Uedi lus own suppol^ers, and on a point Wbicli 
he had flpenly and explicitly, and in the presence and amidst 
the ooolamations of all those supporters, made the sine qud non of 
his acceptance. 

These are not merely personal qtnutdons—they involve the cha- 
rdcters of public men and the strength and stability of the govern* 
ment to a degree that justifies, we think, the notice we have taken 
of them; but we admit that a more substantial and important 
question still remains for discussion-—not whether Sir Robert Peel's 
measures have ^displeased this member or disappointed that con¬ 
stituency (of real displeasure or disappointment we have seen 
very slight symptoms^but whether, on a large and general con¬ 
sideration of the state oT^c country, they were wise in their prin¬ 
ciple, just in their application, and likely to bo successful in their 
result. 

We shall begin by the simplest part of the question, the direct 
taxation. Sir Richaid Vyv}an denounces the Income '^ax as a 
* most obnoxious tax,' * a nmr-tax levied during peace,’ 'an inqui- 
siiorittl * an intoterahle bvrlhenf but wc must here <a^in 

aslc Sir Richard why he did not state these objections mrd 
voce in parliament? His excuse in the case of the ores does not 
apply here—namely, that he wislied to avoid the appearance of 
di^ssension—for he exhibited his dissent by one or two yotes. Rut 
even now, why does he not indicate what otlier line of polu'j, 
what other form of taxation, he would have recommended ? On 


ordinary occasions it might be unreasonable to ask an individual 
member who opposes a ministerial measure to propose a substi¬ 
tute ; but when a gentleman thinks himself entitled to advise the 
CrUWn and the country on their most vital interests, and to ]J7'0- 
pose a neiv administration on principles entirely different from 
which have hitherto directed our public councils, w’e think 
tfiSt we have some reason to complain that he has not given us 
«5Ten a bint of what those new principles may be; and parti¬ 
cularly, that, censuring so harshly the actual minister has 
done, the minister in petto does not v<M^safe us a glimpse of oxif 
other possible extrication from the |^culties Avliich he admits 
and even exaggerates* ^The^onJy hli^, diat tends that way is bis 
statem^ the deficit ifrlts ' edtogether occemoned by the t)o(un- 

of ptoducibie taopes^ (p. 16 ). Bbes this imply that 


tsi6 be$tiffiode i^yrednem^tne deficiency would be the re-imposi- 

—a proposition w^ch^rnttravagant as it 
f^pcaTS,\8ir*^T^obert had, as we have^sebh, patiently exa- 

tntwM botit by j'^k^ning tmd experience to be ina¬ 
dequate ana imprao%|^c. But 
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But S^r ilichard Vyvyan is hare again*Jiunental4y ipisinf<»:xned 
on %h 0 faudamental faqts of his case-^the S^tAt not * altogether 
occasioned by the voluntary xeductioh o? >roductiYe taxes** It is 
true that there had been a successive aud^ as wo have always 
thought^ an improvident reduction of taxadom but we can hardly 
call it ^ voluntary on the part of the late ministers, for they were, in 
fact, bullied into it by a oo^cion which they had not the honest 
courage to resist. Nor was that reduction, even if it could be called 
voluntary ,' altoget^r' the cattse of the deficiency—the reductions 
would not of themselves have had such fatal results, but they were 
unhappily concomitant with sudden and rapidly increasing expendi¬ 
ture abroad and at home. The neglect of the Whig ministry to 
equalise the revenue and the expenditure was indefensible; but it 
does not justify Sir Richard*s mis-statement of the fact, nor his 
forgetting that Mr. Baring did, in 1840.,%iake an effort to meet 
the deficiency by the additional per osrffage on the excise, customs, 
and assessed taxes, and other sources, to the total amount of 
2 ,200,000^, which, though inadequate to the object, exceeded the 
recent reductions, to which alone Sir Richard is pleased to attri- 
^)Ute the deficiency. We the rather insist on this mis-statement 
because it is connected with that other very important mistake— 
that the Income Tax is ‘ a avak-tax, which it is the determined 


mill of the nation at should not bo levied during peace/ 

We know not where SimRichanl has found the record of this 
determination of the nation at large that the Income Tax should 
not be levied during peace; not certainly in any exjiression of 
popular feeling during the progress of the measure through par¬ 
liament. We admit, however, that, with Lord Bioughain, we 
strongly incline to that opinion; but Lord Brougham did not 
forget, as Sir Richard Vyvyan has done all along, that we have 
been waging four distant and very expensive wars. War in Canada 
and war in Syria we have had—war in India and war in China 
wo still have;—and we think we may venture to say that the sum 
proposed to be levied by the Income Tax will not much, if at al], 
exceed the expenses, past, present, and future, of these wais, 
every one of which has been inflicted on us as well as on the ob¬ 
jects of our hostility, by thaifepolicy, the injustice, and the incapa¬ 
city of the late ministry, 

But we do not, as we already said, rest the defence of the 
Income Tax on any such narrow atia> Jis^it were, techpicahoxcr^*. 
The country aocej^d it as Sii* Robert Peel offered it> as a great 
resource ha a gVeat emergency, as^ effecting, Ahd eU Being the only 
measure capable of effcctingy the combined purpose of liquidating 
our financial difScuTties and contributing to comniercial relief. 
The re-enactment pf repealed taxation was out of the question— 

. the 
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tUe utter faUute of thc.pev ces^tag^ ou tite custom# arifl excise 
proved that those du^s cm atdolj^s ^ consumption re^od 
their ]imi$> a«Kl 4h#t »xiy /urther |>i^s8ure could only produce 
further retro^rad|ilion ; but^ on the other hand> Mr. Baring's per 
ceatage on the au$ssed to^e^ had exhibited the phenomenpii 
not merely of realising the estimated amount^, but of n substantial 
increase of the revenue itself^ Now the assessed taxes are very 
analogous to an income tax-^*-4hoy ^re in fact the representative 
—though in some respects an inadequate and partial one—of 
income. Sir Robert Peel therefore concluded, most judiciously 
we think, that he had in the advance of the assessed taxes a 
practical argument in favour of a tax upon income;—and by ex¬ 
empting incomes under 150A per annum from the operation of 
the tax, he spared the classes which are, at the moment^ most 
in need of relief, and a^cted the easier and richer order* in the 
direct proportion of theirifecans. 

Even the objectionable character of the tax affords on this 
occasion some recommendation to its adoption. We are called 
upon to meet a difficulty which, though sharp, may, we trust, be 
slmrt. The imposition of taxes on general objects, whethej: of pro¬ 
duction or consumption, cannot fail to disturb in some degree com¬ 
mercial interests—and after they have been, as it were, amalga¬ 
mated with the system, the remission of^hem has a similar effect; 
it is, therefore, highly impolitic to lawn permanent taxes for a 
tomjiorary emergency—but an Income Tc^ stands alone —^its influ¬ 
ence on trade and the markets is so circuitous and so slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, particularly at so small a per cent^ge 
as 7d. in the pound. It, therefore, can be imposed iu 1842, ^^nd 
may be remitted either at the end of three or five years, when 
its purpose shall have been fulfilled, without any derange¬ 

ment of other interests—without affecting stock in hand—orders— 
bargains~builduigs—speculations—or any df the variety of cir¬ 
cumstances with which taxes on commodities are necessarily 
blended. The unpopular nature of the tax, also, suits it pecu¬ 
liarly for 9t temporary purpose, for the country, patient as it has 
been of its imposition as an urgency, will be very watchful to see 
tbat-^^reeably to Lord Brougham's Jdes6luti<ms and the Duke of 
Wellington's declaratiw—*it be not^^^tinued one hour longer 
than shall be absolutely neces$a^y. 

' We ventQi'ed express our humlde admiration 

of the ofisS^^ested patriotism of the memb^s of b^h Houses 
of Parliahs^t, who^ave accepted cbeeiffully at^^lmost unani- 
burden which presses in a peculiar degree on themselves 
and the Classes to which thcy^tbelopg, but from which the lower 
{n'tiers ate proportionably relieved. But even upon the wealthier 

classes 
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classes the sacrifice will laot, we arc sailed, ^he in &kCt so great as 
the nominal amount of the tax "they may jpSay. Sir l^bert Peel 
stated, in the outset, his hopfe—and he repeated, in his brilliant 
recapitalation at the close of the session, that his hope was 
increased to confidence—that to persons of moderate fortunes, who 
spend a large proportion of th^ incomes in the necessaries of 
life, the Income Tax, 3/, l€ts. 4d. on eveiy lOOL, would be fully 
compensated by the decreased price of commodities influenced 
by the improvement of the tarin—we say influenced rather than 
produced, because we believe that the indirect effect of the tariff 
will be still more beneficial than any direct lowering of prices. 
There is another circumstance whMt a passing word. 

We stated in our article of October, to 39 (p, 572), on the Penny 
Post, that the postage duties were Substantially an Income Tax 
—and so in the vast majority of cases tU^ were: 1 , 600 , 000 /. of 
that revenue has been abandoned ; aaif 'much as we disapproved 
that encessivc reduction, and fully as all our prophecies and 
anticipations about it liave been realised, we concur with Sir 
Robert Peel that flTe system should not be at present altered— 
but as tlii« was 1,600,000/, r«?mittcd to the income of the country, 
it may be considered as a set-off y?ro tanto against the new Income 
Tax. And, finally, the Income Tax has the great and peculiar 
merit of being collected at a moderate expense, and requiring 
no permanent creation of^* machinery for a temporary puiqx)se. 
On the whole, therefore, we are not surprised at, and do most 
cordially join in, the general concurrence — we had almost said 
satisfaction—with which the Income Tax has been received. 

With regard to the modifications of the Tariff there is little to 
be added to Sir Robeit Peel’s masterly exposition in the House 
of Commons of both its principles and details, which all who will 
read anything on the subject haust have already read. A short 
summary, however, of the general object, and a few words on 
some articles that have been prominently criticised, will not, we 
trust, be considered superfluous. The first and natural object of 
a tariff is to raise a custom revenue; but there has been engrafted 
on it, in England as in most other countries, the different and 
almost opposite design of encouraging particular articles-^ither 
of home manufacture or Ibi produce of some favoured country^— 
by laying—^ven at the- sacf^fice of revenue —prohibitory rates of 
duty^ott similar articles importM otlmr quarters. The^ 

e:!!ctent to trhiob thc^nghifli Tariff Iiait been toihe objirct^ 

of prMeeHm, independently of revenue, is curiomuy ahown in the 
r^rt of the Duties Commitiee, 1840*. It apiMWs 

tlflr, of the total Cu)tfto^reTeaue«<ff 22,962,6 KU.x 

VOL. Lxx. NO. 2 L tdone. 
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alone, out of ll9(l,(|niele» oen;^»eetl 
less » sum thaa 19,1^^61^2.^ 


Sagair ^ 4 
Tea. * 
^Tobacco * 
Kuoi, &c. 
Wme . . 
Timber . 
Corn . . 




Anti that len others produce 2,552^301/., viz,: 


CoiTee 
Cotton Wool 
Silk • . . 
Butter . . 
CurrafNisL - 
Tallow , . 
Seed^ • • 
Sheep*s Wool 
Raisins • • 
Cheese , . 


#*,827,018 

3,658i8(» 

a,48&»a86 

2.615,443 

1,849,709 

1,603,194 

1,098,779 


£ 19,148,629 


£779,114 
416,257 
247,362 
213,077 
189,291 
182,000 
145,323 
139,77 
134,58 
105.1 



£2,552,301 



£ 21,700,930. 

3p that seventeen articles out of 1150 produced the en,Mrmpus 
'poition of 21,700,930/. out of a total of 22,962,610/.; aijtj of 
remaining 1133 articles, we believe we may safely say Siat 
above 1000 would not lepay the expenses ol collection. The 
adjustment of these duties, and particulaily of the large prateeitce 
class of them, has alvvaj^ been a very com pi trailed and difficult 
nlSfair; every foreign power and every domestic interest availing 
itself of every natural, accidental,lor even occasional influence, 
to obtain an advantage over their compctitois. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that tariffs so ficquendy altered and modified, 
jjorp re and to satisfy this or that importunity, should be 

frequently gtremeous in policy and principle, and inconsistent and 
anomalons in their ojjeratioii. 

I U is a remarkable romcidenco that- just J130 ) eats ago, after 
the treaty oi Utrecht, the Tory ministry proposal a tariff for the 
redbPtion of duties, which was opjmsed and ultimately defeated 
by the upon exactly Ae same kind of objections which 

have been^fortunalely so ineffectually-^vmade against the present 
arcangfu^sistht. It was on that occasion that Addtstm wrote—with 
less,^^ think, thap his usual ^ned sense and pleasantry, hot 
oonstderahln pn^ty < SVied qf Count Tariff.^ Itm 

also. 









^ Sh Hobef^ Ped. 

also* curious that the Jtgaim of lik^% ikriff—the haiandn^ 

oui commercial favoui* beltveenN^r^eo ihtl Portugal'—should 
be at this hour, as it waS th«i' of separate and con¬ 

flicting negotiations with those coun^es. 

These negotiations and the prohibitory duties recently imposed 
by France on a ^eat aiid growing branch*pf our manufactures 
have necessarily prevented any reconstruction of the scale of wine 
duties; and considerations connected with the slave-trade ha\e 
had the same effect on the sugar duties;—to both of which 
important subjects Sir Robert Peel has slated that he directs 
an an:£ious attention;—but he did not therefore j^ostpeme those 
measures of reherwliieh were within his power. The first duty 
of a statesman is, to provide, ns far as liuman means allow, for 
the cheap and regular subsistence of the people. Providence 
hasHidced reserved to its own mysterious councils the chief share 
in the solution of this problem. main elements of the de¬ 

mand and the supply of food man cannot command—nor on any 
very large scale iegulate~the growth t)f population and tlie pro¬ 
duce of harvests, though the result of human means, are practically 
beyond human control. Governments can do but little towards 
increasing the one or checking the other, but Governments may 
estimate the probable occurrence Spmd extent of local ortemporjiry 
pressure, and may, by prccautionat}' measures, dilrert or alleviate 
its effect; but, above all, they may and arc therefore bound to take 
care that no measures of theirs shall increase the natural diffi¬ 
culties, and add to provklenlial vicissitudes the irregularities and 
partialities of human legislation. 

.These are the principles on which we rest our humble suj^Kn't 
of Sir Robert Peers measures—maintenance of such a jiro- 
tection to the cultivation of corn as may ensure, as far as human 
means can, a certain and legular supply—and die diminishing, as 
far as circumstances permit, of duties on all articles of food or 
comfort not requiring so high a degree of protection—and on raw 
materials, the plenty and cheapness of which may develop addi¬ 
tional industry, and thereby enlarge the means of subsistence for 
the great masses of the people. 

Tiie new Tariff, in pursuance of these principles—which were 
powerfully expressed and elucidated by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons—attempts for the ffr^ttime, 
wo bcheve, a classiheation of the sever^il Ur dries it includes, 
ftystemaiic opporttOnment and apphcalion of dse various dams 
which it imposes. - " ' ^ 

^Having ^tod that the ptotucting^ dtniea in favofAr, of wl<fna 
^inches of home produce iMid ^ dme to and 

2 t 2 under 
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under temporary and local influences, we need hardly say that 
the old tariff had dittlcn^hrd to consistency or system, axal indi¬ 
vidual interests had\>btahied individual protection, often delusive 
to themselves, and always in some degree injurious to their fellow- 
subjects : let us take, for instance, the question of the metallic 
ores^ of which Sir Richard Vyvyan has mUde his stalking-horse. 
CoppOr-oreis what we may call a natartil monopoly of the Cornish 
peninsula—the only other considerable supply being, we believe, 
from the distant minesof Cuba, or those, still more disttmt, of Chili, 
Would not one suppose that the mere freight round half the globe 
of an article of which the available part is not, on an average, 
one-fifth of its weight or bulk, would be a sufficient protection to 
the Cornish miner, who has his smelting-house at the pit’s mouth ( 
The mining intet^sts of Cornwall, however, did not think so; and in 
the days in which it—wkjj^he private interests of the Crow#lre- 
presentingthe Duke of ComV»'\ll at its head—was one of the mbst 
j)owerful interests in Parliament—a prohibitory duty was laid on 
copper-ore. This did not at first sight seem very important as a 
domestic question, because Cornwall aheady supplied molfie than 
enough for home use, and we did not seem to need imp6rtatioa 
from Cuba or Chili. But see how it worked. To the natural 
monopoly, this fiscal monopoly being superadded, the mine pro¬ 
prietors were enabled to put tlieir own prices on the article, and 
to enter (ai it is said to hapjien sometimes among the Coni pi*o- 
prietors) irfto a combination not to sell for home consumption 
under a certain jirice—though obliged of course to send their 
surplus abroad for what it would fetch, where it had to meet the 
competition of foreign ores smelted in F.ngland; for ores were 
allowed to be imported and smeltetl under bond and then ex¬ 
ported, By these means the foreigner obtained the article 
cheaper than ourselves-—for instance, we are informed that a 
short time ago the Prench Government bought copper-sheathing 
for its navy at 12?. the ton cheaper than the British Government 
was obliged to pay at the same moment for the same article, 
drawn fromf our own mines, and smelted in our own furnaces. 
Could it be a wholesome or rational system which made an article 
manufactured in Cornwall dearer at Plymouth than at Toulon? 
But this is not all. The prohibitory duties cut off the shipping 
interest from an obvioui' source of profit, while they increased 
the expenses of naval outfit, and the^ also deprived all the manu¬ 
factures of the country of the additional outlet which the unre- 
striclto dESchange of their copper-ores mi^t ha^e created in Cuba 

England jmssesses facilities for the smelting of or|| 
beyond nhybtbor country in iSie world*— *the prohibition of im? 

port 
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port ilepi:ived pro tan,ip our home con^aunpli^ of thU i^itural 
advanh^e. ConsklGr a\sp ^ow muich thi? prohibition inu^t cramp 
that great portion of our internal industry that tnalces any use of 
copper—how much more, of all that are employed in it ks fk 
distinct manufacture; and how it must check the application of. 
copper to new and Experimental purposes* Jron has been made, 
chiefly from its cheapness, to supply the place of wood and ^tonc 
^in fences^ in houses, in ornamental architecture, in furniture, 
in roads^ in carriages, and inwe have iron substitutes 
for ^ 0 ^ and horse-hair in cushions and mattresses! We believe 
capper to be capable of a—less "^general indeed, but still-—very 
extensive application to purposes for which it is at present rarely 
or sparingly applied; and we doubt whether the Cornish .pro-^ 
priet^B themselves will not find, on the long rUn, their own 
profits increased .hy the 6f the article both at home 

and abroad which gi'catm cheapness may create. Sure vve are that, 
for oie individual whose immediate- income it may curtail, it will 
<ipen enlarge the sources of profitable industry to a hundred 
of irfa. neighbours. We therefore should hardly on principle 
have complained if the protecting duty had been wholly re-r 
pcaled^—but, as we have formerly and recently said, a violent, 
recurrence to principles is almost as impolitic, -and in general 
more immediately injurious, than the departure from them. The 
long and complicated discussions—in which Sir Richard Vyvyan 
declined to take any part—were employed, as we before stated, 
in adjusting between four or five important classes some common 
and equitable measure of protection, the Government, being in 
fact, little more Jhan an umpire between them. Sir Robert Peel 
seems to us, in this case of the ores-, as throughout the whole 
tariff, to have taken a most judicious practical .pourse-r-he ha? 
not abrogated existing protection, but moderated it to tbe degree 
that promises a considerable alleviation to the coi^umer, without 
materially disturbing the condition of the producer- 

Much alarm was felt, or at least expressed, on the part of 
the agricultural , interest, on the diminution of the duties . on the 
importation of cattle and other articles of animal f<sptd. We have 
already ^Uuded to that absurd panic—but we wish to say a fewr 
wordft/on the subject to show that even in this case the principle 
of redpefion is as just, as the application of it promises to.be 

Our first oh^emtion id, that> while the^ 
duties; ph salt meats were prolectivp,. those .on cattle apd 
meat, ^bich would;most affect aur."oMuj, peopje, w^ abad 
prt)hibitoi 7 , apd , they were-^ tuues^when ou? 

population was, as compared with tixe ptesent day, t^DOnty and 
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trell fed, ^Stir^ tti^re growth erf our ‘population wohld of 
itself hdve judtined repeal of a piohibitenj duty on meat. 
And here, in refet^rfbe*td this point, as well as to the Corn Laws, 
it cannot he unimportant to exhibit the growth of Otir population 
in the fire ^cennlal periods of which We have any exact enu¬ 
meration, The population of Great Britain Was in 

1801, 10,472,048 Decennial increase, 

1811, 11,969,364 . 1.497,316 

J821, 14,073,331 . 2,103,976 

1831, 16,260,381^ .... 2,187,050 

1841, 18,656,414.2,396^033 

We are under no apprehension~quite the contrary—that meat 
will become too cheap and we are satished that moat and many 
other articles of agricultul^pr'gfn might become much cheaper 
than we fear the tariff will render them, without doing any real 
injury to the agricultural interests. It has been tauntingl^sked 
—how it is possible tlmt tlie general consumer can be iMmefitod 
without injuring the individual producer ? In the article^ meat, 
as well as of some others of analogous character, there is one prelu 
minary answer—^prices had risen, and were still rising so high 
that, if the tariff should only have the effect of keeping them 
where they arc, or even of lowering them in some reasonable 
degree, the consumer will be benefited without any sensible change 
in the actual condition of the producer." But there is tliat still 
more important reason to which we before alluded, and wluch is 
of general application, affecting the income tax, corn duties, fmd 
the Whole tariff—namely, that the producers— of the'«eglect 
of whose special interests we hear so much—form also tlie niain 
body of the coihsumers, to whom Sir Robert Peel is reproached 
with being too partial. 

for instance, the case of the landowner^—whether he farms 
himsmf or by the hands of a farmer, the result will be nearly the 
satmo^he is r seller of corn, of cattle^ of woolt but he is a huyer 
(generally speaking) of bread, of meat^ and of clothes* If he 
loses something by selling cheaper, does he not gain something, 
at least, by buying cheaper in their manufactured shape these 
larticlSS of his own growth? To the class of farmers who are 
'WhbWy agr^ltural, and deal little in cattle or wool^ the cheapness 
of pteat aw clothes will bo an unmi^ed advantage. So he, who 

cattle/will be proportionahlyHben^ted 
tain buy the lean beaet. All this, however, m^ht, 
Wil bb an inadt^ato C^unpensation; Imt if, in addition, 

sphrls, coffee (by and bye, We-h^pe, win^-and sugar), biruiture. 
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and the whole apparel of his servants^, 

are all reduced in oost^ is there not re^on id ilmt he 
must receive a very considbrable coiii}>ensauon, a compensation 
which in many, probably in most cases, will exceed the nominal 
loss of incoine, while there will be a r^al increase of comfort 
arid enjbyment? And let us go a step further; a farm cannot 
be tilled for nothing;—labour, buildings, rep^rs, implements, 
^heds, must all be paid for. If the diminished prices of provisions 
keep labour cheap—if the diminution of duties on timber, iron, 
copper, leathex*. Seeds, make buildings, repairs, implements, and 
general culture’ Cheaper—will ttferc* not be a further ami very 
considerable benefit? 

In short, we arc of opinion that the measures have been so 
cautiously selected, so carefully balanced, so judiciously com¬ 
bined, that no sudden shock o^.j ^m v will be felt by afiy one of 
the various interests concerneoT^^^ose Avho hope as well as 
those who fear some very iuim^^te and remarkable conse¬ 
quences,: will be, w'e think, equally disappointed. The improve- 
be general, but it will be gradual and progressive: 
die preiBsurc on a few individual interests will be found to be slight 
in itself, and so distributed and compensated as to be, we trust, 
hardly perceptible. The most early and probable result that we 
look to^ that, by the gradual operation of the 'I’ariff and the 
blessing of God in a promising harvest, the prices of provisions 
may be reasonably lowered, arid a feeling of comfort and a spirit 
of enterprise and industry revived throughout our manufacturing 
population, without any sensible injury to the agricultural interests. 
A bad harvest would, of course, have raised agricultural prices; 
yet no farmer wishes for a bad harvest; and though plenty may 
lower his prices, it must increase his profits; and fortunate it is, 
that, at the moment when some reduction in the value of farming 

P roduce may he expected from the reason, the operation pf the 
'ariff will effect a concomitant diminution in other articles of 
consumption, by which the farmer in common with every othpr 
class must be benefited. 

This leads us to offer a few words on the new scale of corn- 
duties. We beg oUr readers to recollect that the strongest advo¬ 
cates of the agricultural interests do not dream, at this day, a 
fixed protection. It is notorious and avowed, that the enemies 
of all priStection propose a fixed duty orily because it would be 
wholly illpsory, and would leaddmectly .to th%^cmoy£d;of all pro¬ 
tection; Henfe the opposition of the Anti-Qorn-Law )>.^ueh>' 
the sliding-scale-^the best, nay, ,^g will add^ the onl^yiracticable 
safeguard that agricultjilte cm tply oit'g^^oce also^ae arts by 

which 
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which it Was endeayoufi^ to raise popular prejudice against th^ 

' principle of a slkling-scalej by exaggerating some inconvenience^ 
and anomalies with' Which the details of the old scale wer^ 
chargealde, such as the mode of taking the averages^ and som^ 
sudden and arbitrary transitions'in the rates of duty. These ob; 
jections, though not of the importance attached to them for party 
purposes, were not unfounded; and it therefore was not only 
justice but goo(3^olicy in the friends of agricultural protection ty 
amend those details, and thus take away from their adversaria 
one class of their pretences. But the main question was, what 
should be the amount of the protection; aUd here the struggle 
lay between a formidable association, acting on and by the strength 
of popular prejudices and passions, and clamouring for the aboli¬ 
tion of all duty—and that groat and respectable body, including 
most of fhe property and intelligence of the country, who—adher¬ 
ing to protecting duties lest, and, indeed, only mode of 

insuring a constant and re| g|| r supply—arc well aware that the 
rates ought to go no highe^Hlin will suffice for tliat object. Wc 
therefore believe that there are very few of even the mojrtKT^clu- 
sive floriculturists who would contend that the rate of dd&#s estfl^ 
blished in 1828 was not now fairly susceptible of some diminution, 

“ arid that it would have been politic, or even possible, to have 
maintained them at so high a scale. 

TJie following tables, compiled from several parliamentary 
r^ms an^ public documents, will not only elucidate the present 
' discussion, but afford some statistical data which are worth pre-^ 
serving, as well for the facts they establish as for the doubts'** 
they here ami there excite. 

We shall begin by exhibiting at one view the Old and New 
Scales of duty on wheat, to which all other grain is generally 
proportionate. Our readers will observe that Sd, appears in each 
rate qf the old scale ; this was not so at first;—but 8rf. was added 
to the scale in consequence of the change from the Winchester 
to the imperial measure, made subsequent to the original act. 


* There ate many discrepancies to details, and even as tp totals, in the various 
doQUmeuts &om which we have compiled these tables^ orisiiig, no doubt, from the da- 
f erent periods and differeut objects for which the accounts were mad^—some from dif¬ 
ferent modes of cpntputatkm-^-but none are considerable ^ough to disturb the genen^l 
rekultv. 

ou> 
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OLD SCALE. } 
WHEAT. 

.^m I I I I ■ I I I 


% 


Average Price 

per flatter. 

S. 


S. 

At 36 under 37 

87 

99 

38 

38 

9f 

39 

39 

99 

40 

40 

99 

41 

41 

99 

42 

42 

99 

43 


99 

44 

*44 

99 

45 

45 

99 

46 

46 

9) 

47 

47 

99 

48 

48 

99 

49 

49 

99 

50 

' 50 

99 

51 

5L 

99 

52 

1 52 

99 

53 

53 

99 

^4 

54 

99 

• 55 

55 

99 

56 

56 

99 

57 

57 

99 

58 

58 

99 

59 

59 

19 

60 

60 

99 

61 

61 

>9 

62 

62 

99 

63 

63 

»9 

64 

64 

99 

65 

65 

99 

66 

66 

99 

67 

67 

99 

68 

68 

99 

69 

69 

99 

70 

10 

99 

71 

11 

99 

72 

12 

99 

73 


73 and upwards 


V • 


NEW SCAIA 


Av«rage Price 
per Quarter. 


At 50?., 
and ut 
all 






50?. J 

s. s. 

At 51 under 52 
52 „ 55 


• ^ 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9* 

• 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

>9 


♦ 9 


>9 

9» 

19 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
69 


10 

11 

12 

13 


13 and upwards 


DulJ’ per 
Qnarfer. 

i/a St dt 


1 0 0 


0 19 0 
0 18 0 


• • 


0 17 
0 16 
0 15 
0 14 
0 13 
0 12 
0 11 
0 10 
0 9 
0 8 
0 7 
0 G 


O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 0 
4 0 


0 

0 

0 


We have begun the foregoing view of the old scale 4 t 36s. 
price and 21 . lOs. 8c?. duty, tecause they were the extreme points 
practically attained during the operatio%of that scalej bnt by law 
there an increase of Is, duty for every fall of Is. in the priccj 

’ ^ - 90 
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so thaty if, we could suppose the pri^ to have fallen to 10<9, a 
quartet) would have risen to 169. BcL 

Sir Bobert Peel intended by his new scale to make a considerable 
daninotion of the duty, and has done so; but the difference be¬ 
tween the two scales is much greater in appearance than in reality 
—the higher protections of the old scale being in fact nominal, 
and, we may almost say, delusive. A vast proportion of the dutiea 
received under it was at the rates which are not altered—viz. 


and 2s. duty on 73s. price; and the proportion received beyond the 
point where the new scale terminates—viz. 20s. duty on 50s. 
price^was, compared with the total amounts, inconsiderable. On 
the other hand, the protection affuided by the new scale, though 
lower and more limited, will be found more steady, and, we be- 
lieve> more effective—as it will greatly diminish, if it does not 
wholly i#event, those ffauds whiclx wore equally injurious to the 
producer and thp ^ 

We next give a return 

Average Prices and Total Qu%>Wes of Foreign Wheat and Whe%t Flour 
entered for Home Consumption, with the Average Rate-^I^.Tatal 
Amount of Duties paid thereon, wifti the Average Prices of ]raur for 
each year during the operation of the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, from the 
16th July, 1828, to the 29th April, 1842. 


Vtars. 

Average 
price 
per qr. 

Quartern 

entered. 

■ 

Net amottni 

Qi 

dutk*8 pid 

Average 
rate or 
duty 

^on foreign 
vrheat. 

Average 
ertedof 
SQUr per 
Mk<4tpaidl>) 
qreea'Kloti 
Iloapiud 

f 

«. 

d. 


£. 


d 

8, d. 

luifof 1823 

60 

5 

807,031 

68,825 

4l 

9 

46 G 

1829 

60 

3 

1,374,963 

624,258 

9 

3 

55 10 

1830 

64 

3 

1,672,200 

535,077 

6 

7 

54 li 

1831 

66 

4 

1,408,991) 

325,113 

4 

8 

60 1 

1832 

58 

8 

184,081 

215,040 

23 

3 

54 T 

1833 

52 

11 

1,368 

■ 963 

11 

1 

43 4 

1834 

40 

2 

294 

322 

19 

10 

39 5 

1635 

39 

4 

141 

170 

2U 

10 

31 0 

1836 

48 

6 

1,054 

852 

14 

6 

32 4 

1837 

55 

10 

210,859 

293,889 

28 

1 

39 10 

1838 

64 

7 

1,822,991 

141,895 

1 

.7 

43 G 

1639 

70 

8 

702,848 
2,329,991 

670,054 

4 

11 

32, 2 

1840 


4 

1 883,346 

7 

2 

52 8 

1841 


4 

2,392,061 

399,611 

3 

5 

52 5 

184J2 \ 
to 29th April > 

m 

2 

Ir 

— — -f- 

4.616 

_ . __ 

3,385 

14 

8 

' ^ 

a ■ 

14 yeatB 

V 

8^ 

B 
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This table shows that averages, spread over wide periods of 
time, may be very fallacious in several Ways. The toM irriport 
ill fourteen yealrs being about 15,000,000> writers have stated 
that we import annua/Zj^ somewhat more than a million oCquarters 
of corn, and as our torn annual consumption (for seed and food) 
it calculated at about 24,000,000, the import has been stated at a 
fortnights consummation- Now this, if true, would imply both a 
l^ular import and a regular supply at home, and in that case 
something might be said for a fixedMuty; but, in fact, wo See that, 
in the first four years, the average importation was about 1,200,000 
quarters i the next four, only 700 quarters ; and the last four, as 
much as 2,300,000 quarters. It is quite clear that, for a country 
that sometimes requires to import a tenth part of its annual con¬ 
sumption, and at other times needs little or no importation at all,' 
a fixed duty would bo an untenable absuidity, which wofldd alter¬ 
nately ruin the producer and vi^lhe ctnisuiucr. The rcadbr 
will also observe that the genopal^fiPrage given by the sliding 
scala iSj 2 j. 5d!. loss than the 8s.^Ked duty proposed by the 
that this scheme for cheap bread would have raued the 
price OT the loaf in the j)ropoition of about one-third fot the last 
fourteen years. We confess, however, that we do not much rely 
on those yearly averages of duty; they ore liable to individual 
disturbances, which render them unsafe guides when there have 
been great fluctuations. Let us talce, for example, a'case which 
happened in 1839, and which happens in a greater or |ess degree 
every year—14,000 (in round numbers) quarters of wlbfeat were 
imported early in the year at Is. duiyj 700 quarters were also 
imported late in the same year at 20s -—the duty on the whole 
Would be 1400f., and the average of the whole would be stated at 
Is. lOfd. Yet who can doubt that the Is. paid on 14,000 
quarters would be, for all practical purposes, a fairer measure of 
the effect of the duty on the general .market than Is. 102d.? 
Again ; we have now before us an official document wiflcli states 
the average duty for Michaelmas quarter, 1841, at 16s. 8d., to 
which is appended a note to say that the real average was only at 
Is. 6rf. This enigma we suppose means that there was during 
all the earlier part of the quarter a very high duty, at which 
little was entered, which in the very last days fell to l.r.*~ 
wliert a large importation was ^effected: and we lhall see more 
fully by and bye that the stated average of 6s. 7d- on the whole 
period Is very mocli higher than the real ahd tateij 

of duty.. We must also nolice i« this mble that the price pf 
wheat and flobr in the great marll^ts does ribt influence, ^ 
rectly as might be expected, iJte .pric^pf flout in detail. In 
1828, whep^heat and wur were at oOw. Greenwich Hospital 

> paid 
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paid for tbe sack laf ftotir 4^. 6d.; when in 1B32 wheat had faUm 
1^. cilaarter, the" sack of flour rose 8^. \d.i and in 


qlaerterj the" sack of flour rose 8s* Id*; and in 
183^;^^^Si*had risen to 70^. 8rf., flour fell to 52^. 2d* In 


183^;^iar^Si*had risen to 70^. 8rf., flour fell to 52^. 2d* , In 
the deliige of papers which Lave been called for in this corn- 
contnett'era^, we are surprised not to find any return of the suc¬ 
cessive prices of bread —which, bcin^ really what the lawyers call 
the gist of the whole case. We should have expected to find a pro¬ 
minent olgect ^f inquiry; but it has not been so, and the imp^- 
fect information we have prfvately gathered, coupled with the 
strange discrepancy between tbe prices of wheat in tbe official 
averages and of flour in tbe Greenwich books, induces us to 
suspect that the actual prices of bread might offejf very dilfei^eiit 
results from the official prices of corn.* 

The following account, which ranges the whole of the quantities 
of wheat imported under the respTOtive rates of duty actually 
p£Ud, is more valuable—it rtetffVeither on^ averages nor on any 




* Tbe price of hreftd l|a8 repitnUy-^'vih^'Q thU article was prbiting*--*d9mi|pil|!m 
Kidcr^ble notice, attd a kind-of controversy lias ansen as to the fairness ol^^S||'1^kers' 
prices. We extract from the Times of the 8l5j of September the following mcresthig 
statement of the relative pri<ies in London and Pari^:— 

‘ The fairest mode of investigating this matter appears to he, to take a large city, 
such as Paris, where an assize or legal price of bread exists, and which lias cnntiiined 
for many years to work well in detail; and to compare the prices now prevailing there 
and here, both of the nianufoclured article and the raw material, and then see where 
the diirereoce prises. 

^ The highest price of white wheat of the first quality in Paris is 38 fiancs per 
hectolitre, which is equal to o. price cf 58 a . per tjuarfer EfigUsh; and the higliest piiee 
of white wheat in London being 60s. per quarter, it follows that wheat is SJ percent, 
higher in iJtfndon than in Paris. 

•The highest price of the finest nheaten flour in Paiis is 70 francs por 159 kilo¬ 
grammes, which is equal to a price of 4is. ^lersack of 2K0 Ihifc English; and the 
hlghest'prlce of flo&tr in London being 47s. jier sack, it follows that flour is neaidy 7 per 
cent, dearer in Loudon than in Pails. 

‘ The price of wheaten bread of the first quality in Paris is 38 cents, per kilogiamroe, 
which is equal to a price of 41b. loaf Englisli wei^it; and the price of bread at 

most of the foil-priced bakers* Sr London being per 41b. loaf, it follows tUnf (be 
price of. bread is 30f per cent, higher in l^ndoii than in Paris. If the ptice here is 
taken At 8</., as stated by some bakers, the price in London will still be ratlier moie 
than 23 pef cent, hi^er than in Paris. 

price df bread of the second quality in Paris is 30 cents, per kilogramme, 
which is eq^uhfoAhout &d* per ^Ib. English weight; and the price at which -bread is 
sold in Ldiu&n by some of t!}e low-priced bakers l^ing |)er 41b., it follows that 
bread of this dMcHption is 20 cent, higher in London than in Paris.* 

Them ora vgxy Temarkable facts—and particularly the statement that In France, a 
oountry gec^efUly ao cheap as oompared to England, and where there ore wo eorA-ZEm^s, 
wheat i» at a pn^A equivalent to 58«. per qtaoter English. We very much doubt 
wbather foe price * here was higher <ni the snme day: we know that in some 

marketi it be* ^en Icwer* ^ ^ „ 

A* t* the V*cuitb>SA in fo* filear that they eutnot, fortm^tely, be 

so SA ttesAfo the pKce (W.CA^N^|Hfoal^foc «*any reason^ bread must bo some* 
wh|d oearet" foan even the teem strioUj to warrant: every 

step fo the process-^firom the irbo<fo'S4d to .^i^baW'* counter—Operates as a rest 
whiejl"tends to kvel and to steady, thou^ at tbe 4ulie time tq raise, the retail prices. 

^ other 
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other conjectural data, but is the exact statemeat of,tho real 
operation. ■ , 

’ The total quantity of foreijjn wlwat and flour imports between 
1828 And 184l'-was 15,034,794 qrs.,* of which there came in 
At Is. duty. 


2s, 8<i. 

Cs. Sd. 

10s, 8d. 

13s. 8rf. 

10s. 8a. 

18s. 8d. 

20s, 8d. 

At all rates of duty from 20s 

25s 
30s 
40s 

^ above 21 




if 


>i 


is 


a 


9i 


a 


Hd. to 25^. Sd, 
Hd. to 30s. 8d. 
Sd. to 40s. 8(^. 
S'K^ 50s. Sd. 
(Os 


6,392,258 qrs. 
3,177,^16 
2,175,666 
903,915 
710,084 
376,131 
92,542 
412425 
572,201 
217,827 
4,688 - 
221 
none. 


We think this account shows tliat, for all practical purposes, the 
varying from Is, to 1/., has a sufficient range, and there 
is I’easott'fo believe that it will i^ord a sufficient protection. We 
see that 9,569,274 qrs., considerably above three-fifths of the 
whole importation, came in at the prices of 72s. and 73s., and at 
the two lower rates of duty, which are Hot altered; and that con¬ 
siderably above As (12,648,855 qrs.) came in at the four 

lowest rates of duty, which arc the least altered, and which are 
altered merely by following out the general principle of advancing 
one shilling each step, and tlius removing the chasms and jumps 
which did so much mischief and afforded the most plausible ob¬ 
jections to the s|ystem. As to the entries at the highest rotes, 
they were obviously accidental and of no importance either as 
affecting prices or protection. In short, it is clear that the 
chief business—ibat which alone can, in ordinary limes, operate 
in a large way—must lie among the lawns' rates, and there was 
certainly the defect of the former scale, vAxii^x jiimped 4.y. on each 
of its second and third steps—from 2.y. 8t/. to 6.t. 8d„ and from 
6s, 8d. to lUs, 8d., and then at 2s, each step up to 20^., after 
Avhich it went on at the regular increase of Ij. We need not 
now examine why Mr. Husldsson permitted these ju^^tps in the 
earlier and more important stages; suffice it to say that experience 
has shown, and all parties are a^cSed, that they have }jad an inju¬ 
rious effect. The possibifityllRjmakiug a profit of 4«. arid 8s* in 




* Tbe between suta 

UUcrepaitoies to whieh bave M 
amounts doinai^ or exx>orted whi 
net duttes receired-wbttt (lio Vttisi|0<B 
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the<1uty^ 00 . thq ri$e of Is, nnd 2s. in tho price^ was a strong incentive 
to frau^tf kindis—frauds which we admit appeared to he 

g^nerwfl^ of the consumer by tending to the introduc^on 

of com at ft IpweTf’duty, hut which were in truth injurious to every¬ 
body, by artificially deranging the trade, discouraging the fair 
trader, freqpently ruining the speculator himself, and defeating the 
main abjcQt><F—a and Atcady supply- It became, there¬ 

fore, absolutely necessary that these jumps should be removed, 
and that the slight and equable advance of each step of the sCalc 
should be introduced to diminish, if not Wholly prevent, all frau¬ 
dulent disturbance of the market; and when that was to be done, 
it woqld have been, as Ave have already said, impolitic —even if 
it hail been possible —to evade a general revision of tbe scale so 
as to fit it to the prices at which experience had shown us 
that it was likely to called into operation. We believe that 
considerable i)nprovements--^|lthough no great extension of am- 
Inliiy —have been made and^arei in progri^ in jjractical agricul¬ 
ture ; and we venture to anticipate much benctit from the in- 
lluencc of the recently formed Agricultural Assooiati<g^> .^hicb, 
we trust, will direct the applic^ion of science to the fmt and 
most important of the Arts ; but, looking at what has been prac¬ 
tically done, wc do not think that any one is sanguine enough to 
suppose that the increosied supply from the British soil has as jet 
been at all proportipnable to the increasing demand. Whence 
are the Jhur orfioe millions of additional mouths that have grown 
upon us sioeq to be fed? ^ Art/ says the sage, *is long— 
life is short V Can we wait for the slow experiments of the Davjs 
and Lifehigs ? Here are the people swmmiug upon us! And will 
any rational man—^be he farmer or be he landlord—say that we 
should not endeavour to create increased facilities for meeting an 
increasing deficiency? The strongest advocates of the ogricultural 
interest admit, we b elik e, that in the most favourable season 
. Great Britain can diJlMe more than feed herself; and we most 
readily admit, nay, inSist, that for all that she ca7i raise she ouglit 
to he secured, as fai’ as human means can do so, a remunerating, 
and. We will even add, an encomaging market; for as the home 
supply is the only safe and certain supply, it should be, we say— 
more for the interests even of the cimsumer than of the proilucor 
•f-not merely remunerated but encouraged. The question then 
‘ is ftn to degree of encouragement necessary to maintain—and 
to exertions of the wme producer. 

, Tlie BCilutioli of that question must be always in a great degree 
c^t^^taral and ^exper^eikal. A Cabinet of able men, long 

plthlic tdTftlrs, toiuq df tbpm parties to the former 
and essentially and almost'exclusively belonghig 

\ lo 
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to the lanfted interesiy ha?e recommenced a sca}^ which Ihe re¬ 
presentatives of the landed and all other intef^sfa d^oughout 
the country have, passed with little objection,; s^d 'fl^merefore 
ii^d^lge a very confident hfipp that it will be found suifficient to 
fulfil its object, 

Oui* experience is as yet too short to enable us to speak de¬ 
cidedly of its effect, hxxXasfarm it hasg07ie it has produced some 
singularly satisfactory results, as the following table of the weekly 
operation of the new Act will show :— 

Account of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption at 
t(*n of the pri rm pal ports of Great Britain in each week since the pass¬ 
ing of the NewCorn Law, with the Average Price and Rates of Duty. 


Week follo^viiig Quarters entered. 


Average 

Price, 


Slate of Amount of Dufy, 
J)uty. 






£. 

4,083 
10,131 
3,952 
17,064 
10,178 
3,882 
10,055 
4,112 
13,257 
21,973 
f 7,084 
34,816 
21,800 
25,382 
137,914 
535,012 
66,347 
45,788 


£974,024 


'I’hus wo, see that from the ^Bth of April to the Srd of Sep. 
temhev, the latest possible date, the importation of foreign wheat 
and flour at ten principal ports has been no less tlian 2,457,931 
qrs., being considprably mpM thap was imported in all Groat 
Britain in any whole year (eJ^t 1839) of the eastence of the 
late and be it obsevypd ^t tliis impo^tationllps beep made 
in feco of, a mosjt promip^g Wrve^ fti^ with less wregwlprity 
than in apy correspondin^iieiiifi^,* a*. )east 

a very umrsual sPpjJy orfof^ lorJhe people—hp^ dpps tt ruitt 

' * the 


ipO 0 
60 5 

60 9 

61 3 

61 9 

62 3 

63 0 

63 7 

64 1 

64 5 
64 7 
64 7 

64 2 
63 0 
61 10 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 » 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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the fanneH‘ Vi^e'sefe'by tWi ffetton llfsfct, ^luritl^ the prdg^ 9 S 6f 
this! extitiardinarjr^^ftpoiffttion, the price haSs b^en in th^ hoirte 

sptteddy—^affording, hoivever, a considerable 
advance' from'the'ataning-point—the price for the fir^t week,‘ 
ending Sth of May, having been 59^. Ic^., and the aVetage of 
the seventeen succeeding weeks has been 02r. Id.—the average 
of fourteen preceding years having been only 59». The 
fatmer, therefore, has, as jet, lost no protection as io price from 
the new scale*—nor, on the other hand, has the llevehue suf¬ 
fered, for the average duty paid during the existence of the late 
scale was only 6^. 7d* per quarter, while the average of the late 
importation has been 8s. 4d,; but, without reckoning by the fal¬ 
lacious test of averages, the duties actually received in these 
eighteen weeks is nearly a fourth part of the duties received \h 
the whole oPthe last fourteen years. So that we are, forlhc pre¬ 
sent at least, enjoying the throe^j^Catest advantages that any state 
of the com-xttarket can produce,—^advantag^hitherto supposed to 
be incompatible, namely,— , 

1. A great supply of food for the people, without 

2 . —any serious injury to the farmer; and 

3. —with a vast addition to the revenue. 

These results are for to short a period and so tinexpccte^Uy 
fhvomrable to our view, that we do not venture to rely upon their 
continuance in the same satisfactory degree, but they are very 'en¬ 
couraging, and t^y at least negative some of the sinister antici¬ 
pations whid^hd^eneinies of the new corn-law foreboded. 

We do not pretend to say that iimes and circumstances may 
not hereafter affect it, as they have done its predecessors; but we 
do say that it seems to offemhe best combination and adjustment 
of alt interests that ouT position admits, and the fmrest promise 
of permanent protection to the fanner, and pernflment plenty to 
the peoplewe Insist on the expression permanent in both cases— 
for we are convinced that exorbitont protection would soon be swept 
away, leaving the farmer to hopeless ruin, wlule the abolition of 
all protection would give the people a temporary glut, to be 
* grievously expiated by early and frequent vicissitudes of scarcity 
and Itarvadon. 

Concurring, as we did from their first announcement, in the 
.gekbral tmd, we might say, abstract policy of Sir Robert Peel’s 
uMSiurqs, we eonfeSiS that recent eVents hare stamped them with 


* lAftle d<Aibt that if the harvest fuHlla its {tfdmise, price! must fall; 

aiBa«tlg^d6Bier»eVident1^ dmt, b 9 they have^made suc^ lai^ envies it Ss. aud 9a. 
hu,t ire still hope aad believe that the will 4nd ei^reimHkmtiog market, 

their |t9$itiQu is, on ^ regrr thfui it.vrai^d ^ve been 

" a character 
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a character of more immediate and practical utility than wc hod 
anticipated. The extensive insurrections whiidt h^^vet, recently 
lak^n place in t the manufacturing districts^ so a^armhi^ in their 
aspect, but hitherto so egisily repressed—can any one venture to 
say to what more lamentable extent and excesses they might 
have suddenly proceeded if the sympathising and paternal feel¬ 
ings bf the Government towards the manufacturing classes had 
not been expressed so early in the session in those powerful 
addresses of Sir Robert Peel—not more powerful—not perhaps 
so powerful—in inOuencing the legislature, as in conciliating the 
feelings, encouraging the hopes, and fortifying the patience of 
a deeply distressed working population ? Was there ever before 
a popular commotion in England, of which the chief violence and 
virulence was not directed against the (xoveimment —its neglcqt 
of, and even its contempt for, the comfor^ and happ^ess of the 
people? In the recent disturbancesjivc have hardly traced a word 
or a thought of this ^ndcncy, fin vain did the real instigators of 
the mischief endeavour to give it a political and seditious cha¬ 
racter—in vain did the Chartists brawl for the rights of man, and 
the Anti-Corn-Law League preach a cheap-bread crusade against 
property: the masses, retaining, even in their excitement, a degree 
of sagacity and good sense that is really very surprising, rejected 
all such provocations, and confined their irregularities to the 
single point on which they had originally turned out—the amount 
of uages. We deeply regret that these poor people should have 
been driven or deluded into those violent and enininal excesses^ 
of which the most serious portion of the injury must fall upon 
themselves; but we must repeat our satisfaction at such unex¬ 
ampled forbearance from political offences, which we can attri¬ 
bute to nothing but the force of public opinion created by the 
previously announced measures of the Government—measures 
that, by a combination of foresight and good fortune, were—* 
may we venture to saLy ?—providentiaUy calculated to meet the 
cmcigency. Sir Robert Peel had stated in a few plain but 
potent words the principle of Ks policy:—^ I will tax the rich, 
and spare the poor—I will endeavour to cheapen the price of 
food to the whole population, and to assist especially the working 
classes by placing more plentifully within their reach the ma¬ 
terials of industry, and, of course, the sources of comfort and 
content.’ We are as thoroughly convinced as wc can be of any 
moral problem that these disturbances were created by those on 
whose own heads the explosion will ultimately recoil—the anti- 
corndav^ leaguers; and that the deepdaid |ich,emes of these 
greedy incendiaries have beecir hithterto defeated solely by the 
common sense of the pebj^le' themselves, awakened by their 
VOL. Lxx. NO. c%u 2 M knowledge 
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knowledge of and their coxihdence in the wise and benevolent 
policy of their Ooveriuxient. 

We k|ipw infpt hdw long these salutary impressions may last. 
Wo ore well aware that such scenes as have afflicted the'North 
must entail on the working classes addiUonal misery and conse¬ 
quent liability to further disturbance. The sacrifices that these 
misguided people have been compelled to make, the dissipation of 
their little funds from the Savings Banks, and the permanent ill 
feeling and struggle now established between them and their em¬ 
ployers, will all tend to keep alive social discontent and to create 
political disaffection; and we confess we look forward with no 
inconsiderable darm to the further consequences of these anti¬ 
corn intrigues. We have, we fear, only scotched the snake, not 
Jelled it: we expect that great uneasiness will survive, and can¬ 
not but featg^be possibility of a long and gloomy crisis of distress 
and disquiet; but, for tiae present, wo have only to repeat our 
belief that the measures of the G^^ernment have mainly conduced 
to dimmish, though they could not Avholly avert, a serious and 
imminent danger. 

We cannot doubt that the grea^ Conservative parly ^villi^ee in 
this remarkable circumstance additional grounds of confidence in 
their leaders, and of self-gratulatiou on the jirudence and the pa¬ 
triotism with which they resisted every effort, insidious or avowed, 
to disunite them. There were many matters on which an honest 
difierencc of opinion must have existed, and may even still sur¬ 
vive ; but we think we may assert that experience, short as it has 
been, has gone far towards remtiving the most serious doubts that 
were originally entertained of the policy of the ministerial mea¬ 
sures, and that some gentlemen, who may have given a hesitating 
assent to this or that individual detail, arc now satisfied that their 
confidence was not misplaced, and that the well-regulated vigour 
and conciliatory energy of the Government haye probably saved 
us from an awful convulsion. It cannot, at least, be doubted that 
they have already alleviated the pressure of distress, and have 
nponed a prospect of peace abroad and prosperity at home, in 
which at die beginning of the late session the ixxo^t sanguine 
amongst us hardly ventured to indulge. 

Wo hod intended to have added to this review of Sir Robert 
T^^'s’j^nanciul economical policy an exposition of various 

hgal improvemouts introduced by the mem¬ 
bers or (mxtdl of his administration^ and which, though some 
havQ bweXk postponed, and some rendered less perfect, have cx- 
hibiUed ^ striking contrast to the cuiante and Jiir nienle 
apatbj^ 4 >f his predece^rs." We have particularly wisUetl 

to nc^ce meaauroi of leg^l refom—the best and most neces- 

^ " sary 
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sary of all reform—introduced by Lord Lyndhurst, for expediting 
and cheapening proceedings in Lunacy, in Bankruptcy, and in the 
general practice of the Court of Chancery. These, bills were 
all passed, not Avithout some, though noiseless^ difficulty from in¬ 
dividual interests ; and wc believe they will be found very valuable. 
The County Courts Bill was reluctantly postponed to another 
session. Wc do not gre.itly regret it. The bill is certainly of 
great importance, and something of the kind is much needed; but 
much dilFercncc as to its details existed even amongst the friends 
of the measure,, and we believe that the delay may be turned to 
good account. But the most important legal measure of the 
session Avas undoubtedly the Ccasio Borujrum bill introduced by 
Lord Brougham, and passed, with the assistance of the Chancellor 
and the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, and the support of 
the Solicitor-General and the Alinistry in the House of Commons. 
This bill abolishes virtually the jiracticc of imjnisonmeni for 
debti —a serious experiment, admit, but one which in the 
present siate both of the law and of public opinion avc think it is 
both safe and expedient to try. 

We should also have wished to have noticed Lord Palmerston’s 
clover—but rather unlucky—Speech at the close of the session, 
and Sir Itobert Peol’s still more clever and overwhelming reply; 
and Avo should have been particularly glad to have made some 
observations on the improved aspect of our foreign relations. 
But this is beyond our present scope. Ujion the Avholc—whether 
we look aljroad or at home—to diplomatic or financial affairs— 
to public credit or public opinion—to social aiiioh<jrations or legal 
reforms—it cannot be denied that the present Cabinet has, under 
fall its disadvantages, done more of real and useful business in 
one session than its bewildered predecessors had even attempted 
in the six or seven jears of their paralysed existence which they 
drawled and dragged out— 

‘ Letting I dare not a\ ait upon I would~ 

Like the ])oor cat in the adage!-* 

The country was Avearied and ashamed of such a contemptible 
phantom of a ministry—and, Avhatevcr question there may be as to 
this or that measure (»f the present Cabinet, there is a universal 
satisfaction throughout the country—and wc believe throughout 
the friendly nations of Europe—that England, after a long and 
disgracelul interregnum, has at last an administration that can do 
its business, and a Government that ventures to govern. 
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deuin|;’ and * Bucyclopeai^ of Plants/ 
106 , 

Lottdooy Mri., * Gardening for }* 

Ladies' Companion to the flower 
Garden;' ^ Botany for Ladies,* 106 — • 
tlie authoress's knowledge years 

ago, 219—the garden gauntlet, water* 
ing, 220—lawns, garden-walks, bor¬ 
ders, 221—value of ^The Ladies’ Com- 
X)nniDn to the Flower Garden,' 222, 


Larocheja<|uelein, Henri de, a chief of the 
Yendcons, 75—^his brother lionis, 76, 

T,ieslic, Sir John, character of, 50. 

Libraries plan of those established for the 
labouring classes in Scotland, 37. 

Liebig, Justus, * Animal Chernktry,* 98— 
metamorphosis, 09 — essential condi¬ 
tions of aninaal life, 100--8Qurce«of 
animal heat, tb. — temperature of the 
body, 10l«—action of oxygen, as shown 
by the phenomen«'i of starvation, 103— 
function of the blood in growth or nu¬ 
trition, 105—identity in the composi¬ 
tion of blood and muscular Abre, i5. 
—nutrition of carnivorous and herbi¬ 
vorous animals, 106—-identity of the 
component principles of the food 
in bbth classes, 109—principles con- 
tiuned ill the vegetable kingdom, tb.— 
sources of the constituents of the blood 
of the young animal, 110—chemistry 
of digestion in the carnivora, Ill- 
gastric juice, «5.*—importance of air in 
the process of digestion, 112—jn^gress 
of tjie blood when chaiged with fresh 
6briiie and albumen, 113*—^formation 
and functions of the bile, 114—source 
of the fticl which serves for respiration 
and the production of animal heat, tk 
-—chemical explanation of the firoccss 
by which living tissue is convert^ into 
dead compounds, 115 —influence of 
respiration upon the secretions, 116-*- 
conclusion drawd from a comparison 
of all the known facts relating to the 
food, secretions, and exeretions of the 
herbWom, 117 —gelatine, 119—food 
best adapted for man, 126 —action of 
medicines and poisons on the system, 
l2i—of tea, eoflee, tobacco, &c., 122— 
constituents of the brain, nerrous mat¬ 
ter, apd organs of vital energy, 124 — 
nature of me vital force, 126 — import- 
anOe lOid ThldO of ^ofessor Liebig's 
work, 1 ^ 18 . / 

LmdUy, Xohn, '*Element» of Botany:' 
ilUistrations of the genera ohd spechs 
of orcbidac^us plants, 196» 


U. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 49. 

Maclise, D., 402i 

Maitland Club, the, 356. See Coltuess. 
Maikland, J. H., < Remarks on English 
Churches, and on the Expediency of ren¬ 
dering Sepulchral Memorials subservi- 
r ent to Fious and Christian Uses,' 417 
—spirit and object of Mr. Maiklond's 
woiK, tb.—uses to which sepulchral 
mcniuments should he applied, 420—> 
^ history of tliese monuments, 421—the 
early catacombs at Rome, 422—sources 
of the first sepulchral monuments, 423 
—futility of the struggle against the 
laws of depay, 424—introduction of 
tlie coffin, 425^—origin of stone cofiins, 
426 —the second great cortuptiem of 
tombs, 427—source of the worship of 
relics, 428—the fourth corriiption in 
the history of sepulchral mormiuents, 
429—the exhibition of the human figure 
upon the tomb, 432—representations of 
animals, 438—origin of the recumbent 
figure, chapels ami phantries, 434— 
brasses, i6.—effect of the revival of 
Grecian art upon sepulchral tnnnu- 
menffl, 435—introduction of children 
on tlie monuments of their parents, 436 
—of the representation of the naked fi- 
I gure, 437—allegorical tombs, 438—the 

♦doorivay ’ style, 440—character of our 
national monuments in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's, 441—real cha¬ 
racter of the homage browed by erect* 
ing a statue, 443—suggestions as to the 
futture, f6.—answer to objections, 445. 
Meetings at Exeter Hall described, 389. 
Moore, Sir John, his monument described, 
44!fe. ' ’ 

Morier, Mr., extihet from * The Mirzh,’ 
884 , 

Mueller, C. * Bhnertatitnri on the Eu- 
menides of-^^chyiu^*S45*~-deathx317* 
’^lure, Wm.,’ '^Journ^ of a Tour in 
Greece and flife Icmian'lslands,' 129— 
position of Ithaca, 130—impoitance of 
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tho question, I3l—Uomer's corrpctneaa 
in the geography of ttic Ultra-Gi-eciau 
Worlds 133—-identity of tlie modem 
Theaki witli the Itlmca of Homer, >6*— 
the lock DyacalUo, moutitauia 

of 135—city of Ulysaes, 136— 

arched Inrldge over a tributary of the 
Eorotas, 141—road travelled fay Tele- 
machus froml’ylos toSparta, 112—con¬ 
centration of scenes of lofty asiociation 
iu^Greece, lit—impolicy of establish¬ 
ing Athens as the capital of the Grdeco- 
Bavariau government^ 115 — effect of 
the late war upon the monuments of 
antiquity, 116 — dUooveru*s made in 
the excavations in the Acropolis, 119— 
the author's views respecting the present 
government of Greece, 150. 


N. 

Newman, E., a History of Biitish Ferns, 
106. 

Norton, die Hon. Mrs., extract from her 
X>oem on the insurrection of tlie Breton 
students, 82. 

O. 

Orchidacese, 212. See Flower Garden. 

Orestca of ^schylus, 315—losses which 
this branch of scholarship has sustained 
since last reviewed in the‘Quarterly,’ 
i^...^haracter of John Wordswoitli, 316 
—poetry of the chorus down to tlio time 
of the three great tragedians of Athens, 

320— claims of j^Ischylug to be con¬ 
sidered tlie second inventor of tragedy, 

321— disputes as to the numbers of the 
chorus, 322—cluinges in the structure 
of the drama from Thespis onwards, 
321—original purport of trageily, 325 
—cflects of this composition, 327— 
character of tragedy, 328 — effects of 
die religion and philosophy of Greece 
upon it, 330—its tendencies, 331— 
ipanner in which the Greek drama 
jshould be considered, 332—^ablish- 
meut of the Saiyric drama, ib ,—the 
trilogies of .^schylus and of Sophpcles, 
333—the Lycurgia of jEschylus, 334 
— construction of the drama on the 
family history of the Pelopidao, 335— 
means by which the caUstroj^e is pre-' 
pared—the chorus^ 339—the unities of 
the Greek dramoi, 343—die catssteopbe 
of tho first iday^ 346—the second and 
third p)ays, 348—rthe^Anstotelic defiui- 
tioa or tM tragic dmma the 


3>0 — crti^cj of tho trilogy not con- 
tluulng to be popular, 351 — reasons 
for coiifulering that the Ore^tea WM not 
the only trilogy of uEschylus, tfr.—the 
Prometheus, 352. 


P. 

Parent-DuchStelefc, IJaron, ‘ De la Prosti¬ 
tution de la Ville de Paris’—character 
and nature of the work, 20. 

Paris — its dangerous classes, I. See 
Fregier. 

Paxton, JoMph — a Pocket Botanical 
Dictionary, 196, 

Peel, Right Hon. Sir Uoliert—financial 
statement iu tho House of Coiiimons, 
lltli March, 1812, 485—grounds upon 
which Sir Eobert Peel's policy deserves 
aiiprobalicsi, *6,—summary of the case 
he had to deal with, 486—his course of 
action, 487—improvement of the reve- 
ime by reductions of duty generally 
doubtful policy, 488—basis of tho ope*, 
rations for equalizing the revenue with the 
expenditure, 489—piinciple of tlie in¬ 
come tax, 490—grounds upon which Sir 
U. Peel proijosed it, 491—manner in 
which it nas been received, 492—the 
two classes of persons dis^ileascd with 
the measure, 493—contrast of his plan 
and that of tlie Whigs on the Tariff, 
491—Sir Hichai'd Vyvyaii’s letter to 
his constituents, 105 — Sir 11. Peel's 
propositions on Uic Corn I^ws, Tariff, 
and Poor l^w Commission are nut 
new projects of the Conservatives, 503 
—coincidence with tho ministerial piu- 
pjsitinn of the opinions of the ‘ Quar- 
telly,' US expressed previously to tlie 
last general election, 504—Sir Robert 
IVels speeches with reference to tiic 
Com and Poor Ljiws in 1810, 508— 
wisdom and justice of his proiiositions, 
510—reasons for the adoption of the 
Income Tax in its present form, 511 
—amount of duties produced by the 
seventeen most generally used articles 
of consumption, 511—principles which 
render Sir R. Peel's moasutos deserving 
of support, 515—practical working of 
the old tariff in respect to liigh pro¬ 
tecting duties, 616 —benefits to both 
producers and consurners from the im¬ 
portation of meat and cattle, 518— 
Operation of the new scale* o£. oont 
duties, 510—effect that the fixed duty 
would have produced upon the price 
of brea^ 023—result the New Com 

Act^ 526 f—advantage^ derived from 
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at, 537"—proofs in tlie late cHalifrbatic^s 
of the utility of the pfescut goverii- 
iTient^ §38—^grounds for additioi^ coii> 
fidcnc^t 529—legal and adminiatrative 
measunis introduced during the lost 
session of parliament, 539. 

Peile, Rev. T. W.j Ala^Jxeu 315. 

Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer, his monu¬ 
ment described, 442. 

Piety, instance of, in a boy entbcdded in 
axniuG, 187. 

Pitt, Rt. lion.. William, coiTe«i)ondence 
betiveeu, aitd tlie Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 289—impressions 
as to Mr. Pitt's writ ten compositions, 299 
—manner in wliich the present cone- 
gpondence was brought to light, i6.— 
letter relative to Mr. Orde, Chief Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland, 291—Mr. Pitt’s feel¬ 
ings on patronage and promotions to tiic 
tTeero^, 205—bis oplniuif of Lord 
Moniington, ■ now Marquess Wellesley, 
»5,—upon Irish Tithes, 297—projjrftsa 
pf the Irish * Commercial propositions' 
traced in these letters, 299—Reform of 
Parliament, ih, —Mr. Pitt’s arguments 
in favour of the commercial inojwsi- 
tions, 300—tlielv failure in the Irish 
Parliament, 308—-consistency of Mr. 
Pitt’s views relative to the admission 
of Roniaii CatUoUca to Parliament, 
oil—extracts from letters relating to 
Bnglish polities, 312—his monument 
described, 412. 

Plaids, causes of tlieir unlimited growl b, 
127- 

Pjopulaiion, growth of, in Great Britain 
since 1801, 518. 

U, 

llaushiuck, Dr., ’Marshfal Porwards;’ or 
Eife, Actions, and Character of Prince 
Blti^ier von Walilstadt, 446 —large 
apportionment of fame to military emi- 
n^ce, ib ,—names connected with tlic 
wars of the proseui century that will be 
handed, down to iiosterity, 417—BlU- 
fdier's birth and family, 448—entry 
intd the army, and service during the 
latter part of the Seven Years' War, 149 
•-^retirement iVom the service, and mar¬ 
riage, 450—readmissiou to the army, 
451—rS^vip^ Ihe commenc^ent of 

; war, 452-^$econd 

Governor of 
Jftitiwter, -iS^tetVeafc after the battle 
W ^$4«r-'his siibtUty wd a^idvpss, 

hi4 Pt»im^’amaii 
. M uislig^ipu^ 


, 456—placed at the head of the Silesian 
army, t6.—causes of his successes, 457 
—-joins the army- Belgian cam- 

[mign of .1815, 459—state of the allied 
forces,’'460—me Prussian, defence at 
Liguy under BlUcher, 462^mtTeBt on 
Wavre, 463—services of tlie Prussians 
on the field of Waterloo, 464—their 
loss in the battle, 460—;l)l6cher in 
Paris, 483—retirement from the army, 
484—death, 485. 

Religion, state of, in France, 35. 

Rio, A* F., La Petite Chouanerie, on 
THisloire d’un Collie Breton sous 
.rBiuplrc, 73—chivalrous spirit of tlie 
natives of La Veucl6e, tfc.—proceedings 
before engaging, 74—subservience of 
every other feeling to loyalty, 75— 
Heini de Larochejaipielcin, i&.--^his 
brother l^ouis, 76—connection of tlie 
Chouan war witli that of La Vendee, 77 
—M. Rio’s qualifications for writing a 
liisfory of Chouanerie, 79—the Chouiui 
College at Vannes, 80—part taken by 
the students during the ^hundred day'll* 
81—cause of this outbreak, 83—man¬ 
ner in which they were disciplined and 
t armed, 84—choice of a leader, 85— 
departure from the College, 86—junc¬ 
tion with the main body of tUeChouans, 
87—Gamlier, the Cliouaii Chief, th .— 
attack and defeat of the republican 
aiTny, 88—attack upon the town of 
Redon, 89—severe test of the stinKmts’ 
courage, 90—conflicts around and in 
Auray, 93—dccoraiiou of M. Rio and 
a comrade widi the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, 90—effect of the author’s 
narrative upon the pods of England, 
97. 

Robison, Pi'ofessor, his contfibutiotm to 
the 3rd Edition of tlie * Encyclopa3dia 
Rritaimica/ 47. 

Rutland, Duke of, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 287—character, 1112—jiredic- 
' tions with referdice to tlie Union, ib. 


s. 

Scoft, Sir Walter, .character of his poetic 
images of human life, 392. 

Seimlciii'al Monumeuts,4l7. Sec Mark- 
land. 

Shakespeai'e, extract from tlie Life of, by 
l^r. De Qni);^f!y, 62- 

' Smith, ilte ’ Rev* Sydney, ^ Railroad 
Travelling^l. 

Smith, Dr. W*n.» Dictionary of Greek 
' and Roman Aptiqpities, 142. 
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Stewart family, the, 360. See Coltness, 

Stewart, Profeaaor Dugald, 49. 

Strong, Fred., statisticill description of 
Greece, drawn up from official docu¬ 
ments, 150—dhnenBiom of the Oreclan 
domhiionsaud divisions of tlie land, 151 
—number of inhabitants, ib. —consti¬ 
tution of the govemmeut, 163—oath 
taken by the electors, 153—deficiency 
of agricultural population, and means 
of remedyitigjt, 151—emissary of Lake 
Copais tor the drainage of the icduu- 
dant water, 155—state of the revenue 
<»f the kingdom, ISb—-future prosjiects 
of Greece uudei* a wise govermnenl, 
157. 

T. 

Table-talker, thpjOf the Morning Post,31. 

Tariff, the, *188, Sec J^eel. 

Tea, its acti\e principle tlie same as that 
of coffee, 122. . 

Ti'iiiiyson. Alfred, Poems by, 385—rha-| 
racter of Ihc verses and poetiy of the 
present day, 386—causes of tlie pjiu- 
eily of ])oefic power, 3‘)0—delinea¬ 
tions of human life by (lhauccT am? 
.Sliakcspeare,301—by Byron and Scott, 

: Se2—by Crabbe and Woid-.worth, 
301—divisions of Mr. Tennyson's col¬ 
lections of poerns, 396—the Odes, li,—— 

‘ Famnes,* 460—extract from the ‘ Day 
Dieam/ -103—* Movalilies,' 405 — 

^ IdyJW 4(M» — specimens— ‘ Dora,’ 
407—.‘J^)cksh'y Hull,' 411—‘The Loid 
ofBuileigh,* 113. 


V. 

Vyvyan, Sir Tlivliaid, Bait., M.P., a Idler 
fioni, lo his constituents, upon the com¬ 


mercial and financial policy of Sir 
Ilohert Peers administration, 485-— 
reasons for its being deserving of notice, 
405—objectionable course taken by tJio 
author, —Ins excuses for adopting it, 
496—the copper-ore section of the tarifi*, 
—chief practical object of the letter, 
499—Sir liichard's plan to prevent the 
minister from intercepting a petition 
to the Queen, 500—his first and main 
charge agaiiibt the ministry, 501—proofs 
of its being unfounded, 503. 


W. 


Waterloo, 461. Alison, Hill, nausli- 
nick, Welliiigtou. 

Wflcker, G., ‘ Nachlnig znr Tiilogie,’ 
317—analysis of Ins argument for the 
"I’rilogy Prometheus,’ 351. 

Wellesley, the Marquess, Mr. Pitt's 
opinion of, 295. 

Wellington, the Duke of, country in 
which he reccive<l his first militaiy 
education, 448—the Duke at Waterloo, 
4G5—fallacy of the theory that be was 
surjffiacd, 470 — verification of bis 
Grace’s prediction as to the time of be¬ 
ginning the Belgian campaign of 1815, 
479—letters to ftlarshal Blucbcr rela¬ 
tive to the destruction of the Bridge of 
.Teua at Paris, 483, 

Wlicat, Table of old and new scales of 
duty upon its importation, 521 — 
avenige piiccs and quantifies cntorctl 
for home roiisnmjj^ioii fnmi 1828 to 
1812, 522—duties at which they were 
chtcrcii, 521. 

Wolfe, Goiiciiil, his monument, 1 11. 

Wordsworth, Wm., 391. 
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CHAMBER ’OF COMMERCE. 


being subscribed to by each Member on admission, to be kept 
with the icv oids of the Chamber, and another to be forwarded 
to the Secretaiy to Government and to such other authoritiex, 
abroad as it may appear desirable to ufeke acquainted with the 
institution of the Chamber. 

It was then proposed by Mr. McKilligan,seconded by Mr. 
Morrison, and carried, “ That the Committee be requested to 
act provisionally fur the reception of the names of candidates 
and subscriptions, and for the arrangement of preliminaries 
pending the opening of the Chamber.” 

Mr. McLean next proposed That as soon as fifty names 
be enrolled the Committee be requested to appoint a time and 
place for the election of a General Committee, President, 
Vice-President and Secretary,” which was seconded by Mr. 
Joseph, and carried. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Morrison, seconded by Mr. 
Harding and carried. ** That the Cummiitee be authorized to 
defray all contingencies and necessary expences.” 

It was next proposed and canied “ that the thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Goddard, for the great pains he has 
taken in drawing up the rules.” 

The t hairman then read a letter from Mr. Goddard, re¬ 
questing to be relieved from the duties of the Secretaryship as 
soon as possible, and hoping that some arrangement might be 
made for the appointment of .some one to that o€Bce. 

The meeting then broke up with the usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman.—JSeni/af Hurkaru. 

At a meeting of the Members of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce held on the 16th April at the Exchange Rooms, 
for the purpose of electing their Committee and Secretary,—■ 
William Bruce, Esq. in the chair,—the following resolutions 
were adopted:— 

l.st —On the proposition of Mr. Harding, seconded by 
Mr. McLean— 

That Messrs. J.‘N. Lyall and A. Beattie be scrutineers. 

2d.—On the motion of Mr. Harding,« seconded by Mr. 
Willis,—Tlikt in cases of divide votes for different members 
of the same firm, the aggregate numbers of votes for all mem¬ 
bers of such firm be reckoned for such member of that firm 
wh6 may have a greater number of votes than his partners. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
General Committee of twenty-one:— 
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R. p. Corkert‘11, Esq. President ; B. Hardiiijj:, f^ice Pjresi- 
dffit: R, J, Bwifsliaw, 15sq- ; Al*-xaiuier Fraser, E^q. ; Willuin 
Ciiir, Ei-q.; William CoUille, E q. ; J. C< wie, E^q. ; G. C. 
Arhnilwun, E^q ; J. Dongal, Esq.; William IVlackenzie, E'^q. 
J allies Kyd, Esq. ; D, M Hckiii*yre, E^q. ; J. N. Lvall, Esq. M- 
jVloiitefioie Jpsepii, Esq.; A. Mu11(m', Esq,; Rustouijee Cowasjee 
Sett.; Baboo Dwarkanaiith Tagortt ; A. Beattie, E'^q.; Joseph 
Wilk'', E«q. ; J. Macleau, Esq.; J. Stewart, Esq, 

William Lwnoud, Esq. was unaniruou:$ly appointed Sej- 
crotary t<i the Inslitutioii. 

3d. Proposed by Mr. Carr, and seconded by Mr Cock¬ 
erell,—That Uie tlianks of this meetinjr be given to the Pro- 
visioiitil Cuiiuiuttce for their services, and that tliey be rrilieved 
fioin their duties, and the papers delivered over to the General 
Cuininiitre now elected. 

While the scrutineers \vere takino* the votes, .some con'- 
versatiofi arose on the subject of the rate tixed for the laouthly 
suhsciip'ion. As the number of members on the list already 
amount d to eighty, it was (he opinion of several gentlemen 
that so large a subscription as twelve rupees per month would 
not be necessary. A paper was therefore put in with' ten 
siunaturcs to it, expressing that opinion, and recomroending to 
the consideration of the Committee, that the rate should be 
reducetl to eight rupees qs soon as the linances of the inaiitu- 
(imi should be d emed to alFord that reduction. — Calcutta 
Courier. 

pfjBLIC MEETING—RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Pursuant to a requisition signed by Mr. Pattle, Mr. 
McEarlaii, and a number of other highly respectable individii* 
als, a public meeting was held at the Town Hall on Saturday 
atternoon the dtl) April for the purpose of taking into consider¬ 
ation the most suitable manner of commemorating the public 
and private virtues of the late Rammuhun Roy. 

Dn the motion of Colonel Becui^, Sir J^OHN Grant 
was called to the chair. 

The learned chairman opened the proceedings of the 
meeting by the fqliowing address: Gentlemen! In having 
consented to take this chair, in which it has been yonr plea¬ 
sure to place me, I can assure yon that I was not at all insen¬ 
sible of iny own unfitness for the duties which belong to it. 
It is my misfortune that I did not know the illustrious indivi¬ 
dual, the best means of commemorating whose public and pri- 
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Tate virtues you have met to consider, I am well aware that 
there ar^ many who could till the chair much better than I 
can ; and I am also aware that there is nothing personally ap* 
plicable tomyst^lf which can induce a vlish for me to take tlic 
chair but the situation 1 have the honor to till, . 1 sliuithi 
therefore huve declined taking it if I did not consider it the 
duty of every Englishman who tills a situuuoii of any dis« 
tinction in India to show iu his own p<'rM>n the alacrity with 
which all Englishmen are ready to come foiw^ard on tiuiiig oc¬ 
casions with the natives of India to commemorate Indian vir¬ 
tue and Indi 'n talent. Virtue and talent 1 can assure iny na¬ 
tive friends, when posse«*sed by Englishtnen, are not more 
highly appreciated by Kiiglishinen than \irtue nnd talent when 
possessed by their fellow subjects of this country. 1 also 
thought that 1 could not better comply with the wishes of the 
sovereign who placed me in the situation 1 have the honor to 
ailf or of those at whose recommendation he was pleased to 
V accept my humble services, than by uniting iu the desiie that 
all must feel to Join with you in the testimony ] have men¬ 
tioned; and I have thought that an English Jud..e could ii^t 
be better employed than in assisting at the celebration <»f the 
memory of such a person as that distinguished individual. 
What Judgement can be more s<^leinn than to determine uii the 
merits of the dead ? than to declare our opinion of a man wlio 
overcame the almost inveterate prejudices of education ?—w ho 
braved the mistaken and bigotted, though sincere, opinions of 
his countrymen? defying j^lander, and encountering dang* n 
which to most men would appear insupp( rtabie, for the l^ve 
of knowledge, and for the purpose of witnessing with his own 
oyes the effects of civilization ; for promoting the intvrosts of 
his country; for seeing how a more enlarged system of know¬ 
ledge can promote the happiness of a people; and for seeing 
bow these ^vantages could be introduced into the country of 
his birth. For these purposes and with these views he disre¬ 
garded all theidangers I have mentioned, and has at last done 
that which bis friends* feared would be tbe result, deposited 
his remaitts-^not in a country of strangers, l^ecause he was 
there surroui^l^ with friends and admirers—but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almos^ immeasurable distance 
from the home of his birth. 1 leave it to others who are nmre 
capable to express the reasons upon which the meeting is 
founded. They will suggest what arc the most proper means 

ih^xf admiration of the iudividuul, and handing 
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down Ills name to posterity. It is my duty pnly to explain to 
yon the eaiise ol‘ tlie meeting. The most suitable maimer of 
effecting that object will rest with you. 1 never frit myself 
placed in a situation o^ more interest or more honor than that 
wliicft I have now the pleasure,—the happiness to fill. 

Mr. Pattle said the honour has been conferred on me 
of prppo'-iiig the 6rst resolution. I feel quite ina^iequate to 
a Id any thing to the able exposition of the object of the meet* 
i ig delivered by our chairman ; and 1 hope my feelings, which 
I am not ai)le to restrain, will not weaken the effect of his 
eloqio nce. We are not merely met to do honor to the memory 
of iliat great man llamrnohnn Roy, it is not merely for that 
pnrpiwe that we are come here. I say w^e are come to do 
honor to ouiselvcs. I hope a Calcutta public will never be 
found who will not eagerly assemble to celebrate transcendant 
merit. It is on tliese grounds that I venture to offer my senti¬ 
ments It has boon said elsewdiere that Rammohun Roy was 
no', in file acceptation of the term as we understand it, a great 
mm. Itrstriu* t!tat he was not a great warrior, a great states* 
man, a great port; nor was he pre-eminent in European 
science, but yet I venture to s!ibmit, he was a very great man* 
HiS fui titiide and enlightended mind must call forth admiration 
i.i aiiv part <>f the civilized world ; and no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him this tribute of praise. From the earliest 
d -wn of his reason—when his mind w'as allowed full exertion, 
he at once by his intellectual light discarded the prejudices of 
Ids birth, and would not allow himself to be dissuaded, either 
by the bigotry of the priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
f o n sef‘king that information whicli th^-y represented^ w'ould 
entiil on Inin perdition in the next world, and render him an 
outcast from si»ciety in this. He rejected all their terrors, all 
the endearing persuations of his parents, because his enlight¬ 
ened mind tuM him he had a great purpose to perform—to re- 
nif>ve tiie darkness from his benighted countrymen—to give 
t em the light be had obtained—the moral a«d intellectual 
M'orl 1 he had discovered—to make them quit practices abouit- 
nable to human nature and siic^i^as his enligluened mind could 
only look on witli abhorrence and -disgust. There were the 
purposes of Ins ambition—these were the purposes for which he 
devoted a life of toil to acquire foreign languages to enable 
him to be as useful as he contemplated. When he was about 
to return to this country to continue the labors he so long con¬ 
ducted, and when about to be crowned with success, it pleased 
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diviiie PvWiHenco to stop all h’s eartliiy labors. I wonld 
ask you it’ any can resist puyiij”' the hij:hest tiibutc of piaise 
and panegyric lo merits of this transcendant nature. If it 
had been the ^oud fortune of Rammohiin Roy to have lived 
ill ancient Uuinau or Grecian limes, 1 say the historian, ilie 
pNU't, the painter, the sciitplor would have vied with e.»cU 
other in immrirtalizing his iiauie. It is for us to consider tiow 
we can bc^t perpetuate that name. There are many here bet¬ 
ter able tojiive advice than I am; but I would suggest that 
our best guUle on this occafioii would be to reflect whal would 
have been his wish if we could have consulted him. He 
would desire no greater honor than to contribute towards the 
education and civilization of his countrymen, or in other 
words, he would huve earnestly desired that w'e should con¬ 
tinue that meritorious labor which, if he had lived, would 
hive rendered our endeavours unnecessary. Gentlemen, I 
will now with your permission read the resolution. 

TImi it is ih*' opinion of this meeting, that ihe nrtme of 
Rvimnndnin Roy should he perpetuated tiy whatever m^ans will best 
iudii'.aie the high sense enteriained of him by ihU meeting as a 
philosopher and a philantl ropist, and of his unceasing eiideavou.s 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of his coiuitn men, 
and to advance and promote the general good of his counfrv.” 

Russic Lal Muli-ICK said, being as I am a Hindoo, 
and accustomed from my earliest infancy to convey m\ senti¬ 
ments in my native tongue, it cannot be expected that I 
should deliver them with the accuracy of an F^nglishnian. 
Being as 1 am a foreigner I must throw myself on your ind‘d- 
gence for any imperfections in my style, because I am de- 
iiVcririg my sentiments in a foreign tongue. Rammohnu 
Jloy was a man of an extraordinary character—his like we shall 
hot see again. He arose up amidst all the horrors of siipeiHti- 
ii6n to proclaim that he was capable of doing much more than 
bis countrymen at that time thought. It will be int rusting fo 
this irtphtuig to know the occassion which led Ranunohuii Roy 
to reject HinVlooisn* and to* think of ail ihosc improveineiitH 
which procure him so celebrated a name, the remembrance of 
which we are met to commemoiate. I have tlie misfortune not 
to have been personally * acquainted witli him; but [ have 
h^ard that in hb family, while he was young, i»n ascetic went 
to his father's house and claimed his protection. His father 
complied with the ascetic's recpiest. and maintained him in lu^ 
family. Rammohnu Roy was then young, and as great and a 
dithodox a Hindoo as ever existed. fi is father thinking tha* 
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the stun dt voted to the support of the ascetic, might be made 
to yield as fair return, recommended him to his care as a pupil; 
and it was thus that that liamniohiiu Roy was uiduced to 
1 am lf»G Vedas. It was the perusal of die Vedas that 
tirst opened his mind, and induced him to reject that 
ab mill ble sjstem of supeisiitioo ; and (o think of tlie fu- 
tuie rcgeneiution and improvement ot his country. It was 
this winch made him proceed further till he accompUsiied 
many of those things which he had in his mind, it h^s 
been observed that Rammohuii Koy had three principal ob« 
jects in view, namely, the abolition of the suttee, the freedom 
of the press, and the education of the natives. On [ 

shall oiler a bnv remarks to show tliathe was an ardent admirer 
of virtue, and consequently of happiness. No doubt most of my 
CO ':ntrymen will object to llammohiin Hoy on account of the 
pre emiiieiii part he took in the ab dition of the suttee. It lias 
been well observed that he w..s almost alone in the ca^use of 
humanity. It may be said that he thereby injured the reli'j:t<ms 
feelings of his countrymen, and induced the Government to do 
that which it had no righttodo,—to encroach uD the ndi^iotis 
rights of the country, ^Vhatever may be the opinion ot rny 
countrymen on the subject, it will not, I hope, be doubted that 
even in this he was not only the great man he was supposed, 
but also a good man, the friend ot humanity and of his country ; 
the saviour of the lives of many of his species. 111 coutd the 
benevdlent heart of Rununohun Roy bear to see so many 
thousands of his countrywomen, the better hab of our species, 
burnt in fire; and this meeting will therefore rej nee that be not 
only attempted to accomplish its abolibrn, but actually lived to 
see his desire accomplislied. There can be no doubt this 

sliowed that he whs a good man, suspectihle of the nolda'^t and 
highest h cliiigs. He was led by Ijeuevolt ut feelings, —feelings 
wliich led him more and more to seek the good of his country. 
The second subject that engrossed Imn was the liberty of the 
press,—a subject in which all mankind should join. The 1 her- 
ty of the press, it has been well observed, is the palladiuni of 
the rights of mankind, it is the noblest gift that God has given 
ns. If we have this we may <*xpcct a great many improve-, 
ments which otherwise we could not obtain, Only conceive, 
if the liberty of the press were taken away from hhigland what 
great mischief would ensue. Witli the greatest tyrant and the 
worst of ministers, givp us Ijnt the liberty of tlie press, a^id we 
care not, for tliat will be the means of defending our rights, 
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Tlii'^ '^ns ft siibj^^cf Iifi had earnestly at heart, and his appeal to 
the kin^ on behalf of tlie* Indi tn press is well known to you 
all, thns assistin:; in Uie cause of virtue and happiness. It was 
a subject that his mind could not leavetuiiinvestigated, and he 
tiied all in liis power to ste it re-established in India. That 
irolcr the liberal administration of Lord William Bentinck, it 
h sheen in some me sure e'^tablished is most true ; but yet it is 
to be reun^tted thut it is not wholly s<i. It would be. the great¬ 
est btmn that could be conferred on this oountrv, aitd it is tu be 
hfirped that the benevolent individual who now holds the reins 
of (fOvernraeut will give ns that in fidl which we now enjoy 
partially, so as to prevent the chance of a successor depriving 
us of that which he has so liberally granted. The third point 
whicli Uiunmohun Roy had peculiarly at heart was the educa¬ 
tion of the natives. In lliis his opinions were very correct and 
f rcible. It is not known to all that Rammohun Roy tiled all 
he could In enlighten the minds of the natives. He 
not only had teachers to instruct them, but he kept a school 
wfiere he had Hindoo boys taught; and his works on tbeoio- 
pical subjects show that he was desirous of imparting that 
knowledge to otliers which he had found to be so beneficial to 
himself. Not being held in that respect that he should have 
been by hts bigotted countrymen, he was prevented from doing 
all the good whicti he would have done. 1 allude to his not 
Iv iiig allowed to join an in'^tUntion in which he might have 
been of the greatest service ti his country. If he h?d been 
m Emitted, his benovolent mind might have suggested many 
nie«s res which m*ght have done still more benefit to his 
country. His views on education were profound and just. 
I^e was an advocate for imparting the blessings of English 
science and I teiaiure to the natives of this country, and 
for this piirpovo, when Lord Amherst wanted to establish 
n ‘Sanscrit c^llene for the perpetuation of that jargon incur 
countrv, he ent^^red a prott'St against such a measure, as 
not cafcnl 4ed ^to lift the character or provide for the hap- 
jiiness of his countryman. In this manner did he come 
boldly forward, at a time when hiwS name was not so influential 
ns it has since bf'eii; and in thfs manner did he do all in his 
]>ower; and enter a protest against the measure, thereby showing 
that he ^as a friend to his country, a friend to improvement and 
fcno\\ ledee. These are the three points, three most important 
pdints, which it was Rammohun Roy’s object'to accomplish, 
huS been accomplished, the second has been so parti- 
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ally, and ihe third has not. I hope some measures wiH he 
taken and that Rammohun’s voice even from the grave, 
will determine the Government to do U)at whicjt in lormer 
times they would nou condescend to listen to. This how* 
ever, was not all that Raiumohun Roy did. He did more. 
Before bU time there was scarcely such a tlnn? as Bengallee 
prose writing. We owe its establishment to him, and he 
himself act|«iired in it a great degree of perfection. There 
is not a writer in the Bengaliee language so polished a» 
be was. It is certainly a great thing that he not only showed 
his countrymen how to write in prose, but acquired great degree 
of proficiency in it himself. But he did more. He went to 
England ; and even in this he did a great deal of good for his 
countrymen. To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the charter, bad and wretched 
as that charter is [laughter.] Though it contains b tafew 
provisions for ihe comfort and happiness of the millions tliat 
are subject to its sway—for the interests of millions were sacri¬ 
ficed to the interests of a few tea-mongers—yet bad and 
wretched as it is, and it is certainly very bad, the few provi¬ 
sions that it contains for the good of our countrymen we owe 
to Rammohun Roy. 1 therefore say that liis going th^^re whs 
not only going to seethe beauties and grandeur of Engluru'; 
but it vtas also beneficial to this country, for he went at a time 
when his presence was specially needed. 1 have further heud 
itsaid^hata great many there are of opinion ttiat the natives 
of this country are constitutionally incapable of that improve¬ 
ment for which the nations of Europe are so famous If it did 
nothing else, his going there did away with such a prejudice. 
He showed them that natives of this country were capable of 
thinking oflofty and noble subjects—of comprehending tite 
good of their country. Think upon all this, and then say is 
there any one who will be bold enough to come forward and 
■ay that Rammohun Roy lived in vain? that he did no good 
for his country? Such a thought would be ^sacrilege. He 
did not live in vain. H&did a great deal of good, it is no 
doubt the opinion of many that he. might have gone much far¬ 
ther; but before we pass siicif a sweeping sentence it is to be 
remembered that he was alone in the business of reform—exert¬ 
ing himself without any assistance from others. Bring to 
mind thfe prejudice raging at that time—conceive the bigotry 
of bis countrymen. At that time to have thohgbt, far less to 
have acted, against the iHindoo religion would have brought 
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n^t only (liscoiufort here, b«t fear of condemnation ber^fifter. 
The Uiitdoos could ill bear to see him oppQse sentiments pn* 
bibed from their very childhood. Considering; the limes then 
ill which he commenced his work off.reformatiQo, ,I say he 
deserves every credit for going so far as he did. llVitiiih' se 
observations I conclude,, trusting you will excuse the 'impert 
feclions of speech ( haye betrayed in addres,sing this meeting. 
I aiiould not have attempted to do ao had it not been V* com« 
ply with the wishes of some respectable ificnds ; and had [ 
not fejt it % duty 1 owed to myself, to Jlammohun lioy, and 
to my country. [Much applause.] 

The motion was then put from the chair aud carried una¬ 
nimously. 

Mr. Parker said that be had been requested to move 
a resolution, which he could have wished had been in butter 


hands; but be was happyito do any thing which would com¬ 
bine his name with the proceedings of the meeting, lie had 
not. had ibe honor of knowing Rammohun Roy to any very 
great extent, but he had Jearnt sufficient of his public and 
private career to enable him to honor and esteem his cimracter. 
After the very eloquent addresses that bad been made it would" 
be unnecessary for him to take up the time of the meeting : 
ajid he would therefore content himself with reading^the resolu¬ 
tion, first observing that whatever tribute they bestowed on tlic 
memory of so distinguished an individual, it would not be more 
than his public and private virtues richly merited. 

** T4iat a snb«crtpUon he opened tu Jorward tlte objec:! of this 


meeting ip such manner as may he deleriniaed by a mfijority of sub- 
scriWr9, they to vole by proxy or otherwise after six weeks' 
notiee which shall sperify the plan or plans proposed.*' 

lyir. TlJBTpJi said, —I have befn requested to second this 
reso^ii^.n, aiid ifl tjiiougbt ati iniiinate personal acquaintance 
witj^ id^ceased wp nejeessary towards doing so, 1 should 
not have,offered myself on this occasion. If I thought it ne¬ 
cessary Io,<,.a.y any thing in his praise, 1, should shrink from the 
tasijk, for t am certain thgt 1 could say nothing that could ele- 
vnta him in Uie opinion of ti^ose whom I address. I bad not 
the honor of ao^ intimate personal, acquaintance with the dis-. 
tjnguislied ind.iyMual whose memory we are met to commemo¬ 
rate ; but thus ^ucq 1 may say, that 1 had the pleasnr^, the 
satisfaction of see^iltg f man, in spite of innumerable di^epUies,' 
an,d without any natQr,! advantages, neglecting and. despbing 
adl personal int^regts. Ibr.lhe exalted and patriotic purpos^oj! 
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fwooMXrag tUe interesU of bis ooHatrymea at large. A very 
^luit iiuie after ipy arrivnl in tins country an act wss passed by 
the (sQvernment witieii oietwitli the general reprobation of those 
who were goveraeJ; bat no one came forward with the inaQlii> 
neita and buMnesa that RamiBohua Roy did !<» express bis aen« 
tinit'iita on the odipus measure. A man born and bred in 
Biitaiii could not have come forward more completely heart 
and wtiil ill «rp|>oit of that which was the caase of hie country, 
than lidmmohun Roy did in 1823. I then made his acquaint* 
ance in the hrst instance, and was surprised, delighted, to sea 
ail inordinate love of libi'itv in a man reared and bred in tha 
spirit of de)>6ndanen, if dependance could exist in sueb a 
mind ; and a is therefore that 1 have come forward to assist 
with my endeavours, humble though they be, the objects of 
tins meeting ]f any thing that 1 could say could lead any of 
bis coiintrMnen to f Ibiw so bright an example, X should deem 
this the bappiest and proudest moment of my life. 1 sincerely 
hope be will be to them a guiding star of euaulation-and I hopa 
tiiey will be convinced by bis career that it requires no for<* 
tuifoiis ciroiimstance'i of rank or fortune to maka a man useful 
to iiis cnniitiy. The promotion of the interests and happiness 
of bis coiintryiiien wero the objects that he always kept steadily 
in vifw ; and from which he would not be turned aside, ekbei 
by dattery or bullying. 1 beg my. native friends .to recoUeoi 
what he did, and the means by which he dui it. By his own 
good SI nse and strength of mind he overcame the pr^udices 
in wliicfi he had been reared made bimself what be was. It 
has been said that we owe spnipthiiig to Rammohun Roy in 
the charter that has been recently passed by parUamenl. 1 
wi'>h ne could trace more of bis philanthropic and liberal views 
ill that charter; and I quite agree with my native friend who 
addressed yon on that subject that, if be had lived longer, we 
might have prod eii more by his exertions. If however the 
people of India desire to aecpntplish any thing .towards tlieis 
own beneiit. they must express their wishes, as Rammobnn 
Roy did. 7he limited extent of benekt conferred on the 
cuunti^ by the new charter may in a gtreat measure be attri*' 
buted to the little fcitowlcdgee of the wants of the country 
possessed bv the ministry; anef if the people will not bestbr 
(lieniselves fpr tlieir pwn benefit, it is needless to expect othent 
tq dll it for them; they must befriend themselves if they wiab 
pthars to befriend them. On that account I look on the death 
df RMuqinhpn Eoy aa a great lose to his eountcymen. Hf 
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Waa a moutbpiece to them to ptomote their interests. I am no 
admirer of what the ministry have done for us, but 1 attribute 
it to their want of knowledge of the country that they ha^e 
done no more ; and it is to that want oil knowledge flone that 
1 attribute tht-ir leaving that power in the hands of a Governor 
General that'should be alone vested in the Parliament of 
^England. However, since there is to be a Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, 1 hope the natives of this country will not hesitate, when 
measures are likely lu'be adopted tr.at may be disudvantugeous 
tO'tbem, boldly to come forward and protest against them, as 
their patriotic countryman Rammohun Roy did against the 
odious press regulatiun. They should not keep tiietr com¬ 
plaints to themselves, for even in this much abused charter 
(the liehciencies of which is attributable to the ministry’s igno¬ 
rance of the wants of the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve their condition and promote their happiiiess. 
They who wish to benefit their country mu t not wait to see 
who will support them in their endeavours; but boldly come 
forward as Rammohun Roy did, and set an examph , rath r 
than wait to follow on. It is in that point of view that I ad¬ 
mire Rammohun Roy. It has been said that he was no great 
statesman, that he was no great politician, that he was' no 
great poet; but 1 say that he was greater than ail these, for 
he was a philanthropist of the noblest nature, a man who 
braved difficulties innumerable, and who would not have hesi¬ 
tated to brave as many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of his countrymen. To found a code 
of laws is no proof of greatness; it has been done by many ; 
but to get nd of one which has been fixed for ages in the 
minds of the people by bigotry and superstition, belong to him 
alone. His ambition was to 1^, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a humane man. The great character of Ram- 
' mohun Roy was his utility. There was no single individual 
who appropriated so much of bis time and his talents towards 
pcomodagthe ^neiit of those around him; and if that is not 
a sufficient reawn for all t6 come forward, both European and 
Native, to show That they are not indifferent to worth and 
utility, I know of no other reason for which a public meeting 
should assemble. He deserves still more admiration for the 
modesty and retirement of his roannerr, OnW- mark his 
course, devoid of ail ostentation or exhibition. Did yon ever 
hear any thing of him, except as stage by stage he forwarded 
plens for the good of mankind. Look at h» long voyage, 
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which with nine-tenthg of the H indoos was considered a great*- 
er wonder, even than bis rejection of Hindooism; and Un 
we to be told that be is not a man who deserves cotnmemora- 
tiun ? If he is not, tfas-n 1 really do not know who is, and if 
we do not unite together heart and hand to express oor admi¬ 
ration of atich patriotic and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on the patriotism or gratitude of the people of In¬ 
dia. 1 apologize fur having said so much, and for having <iaid 
it in a manner so unworthy of the subject [cries of no 1 no I 
hear! hear!] you all know the claims the deceased has on 
your gratitude, and when you come forward to honor him and 
commemorate bis memory, you will thereby confer honor on 
yourselves. I have much pleasure in seconding the motion, 
gentlemen, and have no doubt that it will be carried as unani¬ 
mously as the last. 

'iue resolution was then put from the chair and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. James Sutherland said,—A resolution of a very 
simple nature has been entrusted to me, which, after the very 
eloquent addresses that have been made, requires nothing from 
me in support of it; but peculiar circumstances placed me in 
situations in which 1 had the best opportunities of forming an 
estimate of the character of the individual we have this day 
met to commemorate; and I could ill reconcile it to my feel¬ 
ings to propose a resolution, however trivial, without making 
some q^tempt, however faint it may be, to record my senti¬ 
ments on this occasion. It was my good fortune, I may say 
honor, to go to England in the same vessel with that distin¬ 
guished individual, and there are few stations in life in which 
men have better opportunities of estimating each others cha¬ 
racters than during the close contact of a long voyage of five 
months ; and during that period 1 may safely say that I never 
heard from Rammofaun Roy a sentiment that did not do honof 
to his feelings as a man—that did not' do honor to human 
nature. He always expressed a fervent desire ,to benefit hi* 
country; and he was at all tirnee ready to make any sactifica 
of comfort or contenience to aid that patriotic and philanthto- 
pic purpose. He only looked* forward to the benefits that 
India might derive from his royage, and whenever any deJayiL 
occurred his mind seemed only to rest on the ill coosequwN^ 
that might be entailed by them on the success of his great 
object. So much has been said, and so eloquently said on his 
merits, and 1 feel so deeply on the occasion, that it h too 







^infill for ftie to dwell On tiis virtuef*, pablie and priirate. I 
feel that 1 should ill acquit myself on such a subject^ and will 
therefore pass over it without trespassing on your putienee; 
but 1 cannot sit down without saying a'few words to my native 
friends. I fully concur in all that has fallen from Mr. Tnrtou ; 
but there is one topic on which he has not touched, and whieti^ 
for the sake of cordiality and unanimity, 1 would press upon 
their attention. There are many of them no doubt around me 
trho entertain different sentiments, on some sidijects, from oiir 
departed frieiid, and to those I would say, whatever yon nfay 
think, whateyer may be your particular opinions on those dis> 
puled points, nevertheless hero is a ease in which you may 
without any sacrifice of duty nr principle unite with us in a 
trdmte to his memoiy. It has been admitted —but he he right 
or w'l'ong in his religious opinions,—that lie has placed you 
(the natives) in a more elevated political position thiiii without 
his exertions you were likely to have been placed in, at least 
for many years to come. The advantages he has secured to 
you are not limited to any particular creed, but are applicable 
to all, and claim equally from all a tribute of approbation. 
On these grounds 1 trust that you will not only, unite in hold¬ 
ing up your hands in favor of the resolution, but that you will 
alt be equally ready in furnishing the means to render it eft’ec- 
tive. There is another point on which I must touch, which is 

{ lerhaps not quite so well adapted to insure Conciliation as the 
ast. There has been an attack of a most atrociCus character 
made onr^ your countryman. Nowit so happened that years 
ago, wheil the Circumstance to which it alludes took place, [ 
read the whole of the proceedings ; and I have also, *ince 
the publication of the attack, seen a civil servant who is 
acquainted with all the particulars. I am authorized by that 
gentlem-in, who is now here, to say that the accused is entirely 
innocent of the conduct imputed to him; and ( further say, 
when 1 look at the respectable character of this meenuGf, and 
when I observe the distiuguislied individual who so ably fills 
the chair, that those citciitnstances alone would be a full 
answer to SuOh a cnluinny cast upon'the memory of the distin¬ 
guished dead, it is unnecessary fot nle to say ihure in a ca*ie 
In which We are called on to take the op uhtn of « single ind‘« 
vidual ag^iniift the decision of a Solemn frlhtinal; and indeed 
if 1 were to dwell on the sublet, my fe'diugs might lead me 
to utter that which if wotifd be as well for the sake of peace 
ami harmony tb atoid. 1 will thetefore abt>iaia from saying 
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4ny more on that head ; bat I will state that, from the i»o* 
meiit when Rammohun Roy stood forward as the advocate «« 
the liberty of the press,—as the champion of the « pprcasn! 
and the injured, 1 hav« watched his caro**r up to the lime of 
his BOiiifi to Enalaod and after bis arrival in that country ; and 
1 know "and can safely affirm, th *t his whole soul was absorbed 
in the one single desire to benefit his countrymen. He there¬ 
fore deserves much ai the hands of you all; ami I trust that, 
wliatever may be your religious or ptd.tical opinion«, yon will 
unite in commemorating this most enlightened philosopher and 
niid.iiithropist. Mr. Sutherland then*read the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by Dr. Braiuley and earned uua- 

biiuunsly. 

“ That the following gentlemen shall consfimie S Commit tea 
to Mtlicft Subscriptions and to call a Meeting of the Su^'si riln-is aa 
,n„u aa SMin -icMit time shall have elapSed for the receipt of soalnbu- 
tioiia troin all parts ot India.” 

Sir John Peter Grants Colonel Young, 

John Palmer, Esq. ^ J- Gordon, Esq. 

James Pattle, Esq. A. Rogers, kiq. 

T, Ploii'den, Esq. James Kgd, Esq. 

H. M. Parker, Esq. W. H. Sm uU, Esq. 

D. Me Far fan. Esq. David Hare, Esq. 

Thomas E. M. Tnrton, Esq. Colonel Becker, 
longueiille Clarke, Esq. Dnarkenauth Tagore. 

Tim following names were added on the prop isitiun of 
Mr. Turton, by consent of the Meeting 

Eusfomjee Cmeasgee. Eissonaut Mootee Lai. 

Rimick Lai Mullick. James Sutherland, Esq. 

Moothemauth Mullick, 

Mr. TuKTON Iben said to the chairman,—T have had 
imposed on me, I will not say the task, but the pleasure of 
conveving to you the thanks of many of my hative Inends and 
of all those here this dav, for your kindness Jii taking the 
chair. It was their object to have in the chair a person wlio 
bv his station would add weight and consideration to tlie pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of thi# day, and I know of no one. 
Sir so well qualified for the office as yourself. Connected as 
voii have been with the natives of India, and standing as you 
do high in the opinion of all, it was their wish that, though 
unknown to the individual whose memory tliey met to l om- 
memorate, you should preside over the meeting. In these 
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sentiments T beg to participate most cordially, and to thank 
you ill the name of the meeting for your able and impartial 
conduct in the chair. 

Sir John Grant said in reply,—®It is extremely grati¬ 
fying to me to receive the thanks of my native friends, and £ 
should think that I had very ill discharged my duty if I did 
nut take every occasion consistent with duties of a more im¬ 
portant nature of attending on all occasions in order to for¬ 
ward the wishes of the-native community, and doing all T 
could towards the promot on of that intelligent independence 
which I hojie always to s^e exercised by them. — Bengal Hur- 
karu. 


PUBLIC MEETING—LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 


Tuesday being the day appointed for the adjourned meet¬ 
ing of the Laudable Societies, a number of the subscribers as¬ 
sembled between three and four o’clock at the Exchange 
Rooms; but as it was expected that conciliation would be the 
order of the day, tlie meeting presented nothing like so for¬ 
midable an appearance as on the last occasion, when the ditfer- 
ent parties were at open hostilities. 

Mr. Reid, the Chairman of the former meeting, having- 
been called upon to preside,- Mr. Turton stated that it bad 
been thought desirable to place before them the present state 
of the funds of the societie.s, in consequence of which the 
Secretary had drawn up, about a week ago, a report to be 
submitted to them. It was not necessary for jiim to say much 
on the occasion, except that he was happy to state that he 
believed that a spirit of conciliation had been shown by those 
who had been for some time opposed to the late proceedings, 
which spirit he hoped and believed was reciprocal. Whatever 
differences there had been in the societies, he sincerely hoped 
that they now no longer existed. Mr. Cullen, he was 
sorry to say, was prevented from attending by indisposition; 
but with their permission he would supply his place by reading 
the 


REPORT. 

With reference to the dbcussions which have taken place, 
the Directors think it desirable to lay before the shareholders 
the following brief Report on the state of the Societies:— 
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SEVBN'fH LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

According to the statement made up to the 31st of De¬ 
cember last, and submitted to the half-yearly meeting, the 
funds in cash and Company’s 
paper amounted to Sa. Ks. 2,53,960 0 4 

interest due in Government 
securities including premi¬ 
ums, See .'. 8,009 5 4 

Estimated value of the seen* 
rilies assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co.2,67,828 6 9 

-5,29,792 12 5 

Add—Amount of Subscrip¬ 
tions realized since 1st Ja¬ 
nuary last,. 2,01,787 0 0 

Amount recovered on securi¬ 
ties assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. since 

ditto,. 3,321 6 B 


2,05,108 6 8 

Less—Regulated 
advance on 3| 
shares on laps¬ 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu¬ 
ary last,...*.* 14,000 0 0 
Law charges, ad¬ 
vertisements, 
printing charg¬ 
es, commission, 

&c,, . 1,706 2 2 

- 15,706 2 2 


Sa. Bs. 1,89,402 4 6 

- __ ^ 

Invested as follows:— 

In Government securities,.>,86,265 6 0 

In Cash in the Uniou Bank, . 3,137 4 6 

- 1,89,402 4 6 

Total amount of funds....Sa Rs 7,19,196 011 

which divided among 212| shares on lapsed lives, gives Sa. Rs. 
3,374 per share above the regulated advance. 









^ LACSABI^IE Q^GIETl^A’ 

But it must be nbserve4 that this qiyipunt is partly, and to 
f cc>n»j(<eFiib e dependetit oq the cotrectpess of the 

estimate of tlie value of the securities assigned by Me^isrs. 
Alexander Co. 

THIUTEKNTH SUPPLEMENTARY LAUDABLE 

SOCIETY. 

Total amount of funds as per Statement made 
lip to 31st December last, and submitted to 

the half-yeaily meeting.Sa. Rs. 2,12,4^1, 7 9 

Add—Amoiiiit of subscrip¬ 
tions realized since 1st Ja¬ 
nuary hist.Sa. Us. 1,37,942 0 O 

Less—itegulated 
ativinice on 
shares on laps¬ 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu¬ 
ary last,..38,000 0 0 

Printing chaiges, 
advertisem* nts, 
commission, re¬ 
fund of sub¬ 
scription, &c.. 2,639 0 0 

-- 40,639 Q 0 

Sa. Us. 97,303 0 0 

--- 

Invested as follows:— 

In Government securities .. 96,660 0 0 

In cash iu the U nion Bank.. 643 0 0 

- 97,303 0 0 

Total amount of funds... .Sa, Us. 3,09,734 7 5 

which divided among 133 shares on lapsed lives, give-' Sa. Rs. 
2,244 per share, above the regulated advance. 

The Directors liave great pleasure jn informing the meet¬ 
ing that the reCeiit discussions have not occasioned withdrawals 
of subscriptions to any considerable extent—nearly the whole 
of the former subscript ons liave been paid up, but under the 
circumst nees the Diiectors have not thought lit to in-ist on 
gny forfeitures for non-payment prior to the Ist of April, 
lur this they hope to receive the sanction of the meeting. 

The^ realizatiqns on the securities obtained from Messrs. 
^)exa,ade( Aud Lft. ftw ifipbvmt of J^evepth Lpudpblt» ^ 
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ciety during the past three months have been very inconsidera¬ 
ble,—only two of the d'ebtors having" made payments, while • 

' others with whom arrangements had been entered into, or were 
in progress, have declined fulfilling them, in conse^ence of 
having received notice fnciQ the Attorney of the old Directors 
not to pay except to Mr. Wright. With one of these, how¬ 
ever, they believe arrangements will be made under which bis 
payments will immediately be resumed. Both Societies are 
sustaining considerable loss in interait in consequence of the 
inability of the Treasurers to recover such as is overdue on the 
Company's paper standing in the names of the former Direc¬ 
tors, who, in conformity to the resolution passed on the 18th 
of Febriiary last, have been called upon by the Secretary to 
endorse the papers to the present Directors—Mr. T. Plowden ' 
and Mr. W. F. Fergusson, retired Directors, have met the 
wishes of the shareholders, but Mr. A. Colvin who was elect¬ 
ed a Director in January 1833, and resigned in May following, 
—as also Mr. T. Dickens and Captain Gavin Young have 
for the present refused to do so. But the funds of the Societies 
at the disposal of the Directors have been amply sufficient to’ 
meet ail just claims upon them. 

The Directors, however, are not without hopes of being 
able to come to a satisfactory arrangement with some of the deb¬ 
tors alluded to, without the necessity of having recourse to legal 
measures, and trust that the proceedings at the present meeting, 
will bring about a settlement of all existing differences. 

Thg directors are anxious to do all in their power to put an 
end to contention, and to avoid all contest as to their authority, 
they beg to place their resignation in the hands of the present 
meeting, the competency and legality of which, called as it has 
been by assent of all parties, it is to be presumed will not here¬ 
after be questioned. In case this expectation should unfortu¬ 
nately not be realized, it would be ex|)edient that the meeting 
should provide for the emergency, and authorise the new Di¬ 
rectors to take such steps as circumstances may render necessary, 
whether as to the debtors to the Societies, or as to the endorse¬ 
ment of the Government securities. • 

The Directors have only further to state that the Secretary 
has tendered his resignation nn a letter under date the 8tb 
instant, a copy of which is annexed, and which the Directors, 
under the circumstances in which the societies are placed, have 
thought it right to accept, requesting Mr. Cullen however to 
continue his services to the Societies till the date of this meet- 
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ing, when the election of a Secretary would be submitted to 
the members at large. 

They cannot close their Keport without expressing their 
strong Sense of the services of Mr. Cullen during the period in 
which they have been entrusted with the direction of the affairs 
of the Societies, and they do not hesitate to say that in their 
opinion the retirement of Mr. Cullen, he being also a trustee 
for the securities assigned by M(>ssrs. Alexander and Co., 
would be a loss to the Societies,, and one severely felt by any 
member of the present direction who may be coiuinued in 
office. 

(Copy.) Calcutta 8th April, 1834. 

To R. H. Cockerell, T. E. M. Turton, W. Bruce, 
AND B. Harding, Esqms, Captain J. “W. J. Ouseley 
AND Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Directors of the 
Laudable Societies, 

Dear Sirs,—1 am afraid we are no nearer a settlement with 
the old directors of these Societies than we were two mouths 
ago, and unless something is dune on our parts, however un- 
merite.i on theirs, the meeting on the 15th will most probably 
do no more than its predecessor has done towards putting an 
end to the degree of.doubt and uncertainty as to the Societies’ 
interests existing fur the last three months, and that indefatiga¬ 
ble opposition to all our proceedings, to support and prolong 
which 1 believe you have been satisfied, no possible available 
means, be their nature what they may, have been sparfed. 

I have reason to fear too, that any thing short of my 
“ abdication" will effect little towards a perfect and iimicable 
settlement; and'accordingly their wish to express my desire to 
resign the Secretaryship of the Societies into the hands of the 
shareholders, as soon as arrangements can be convenieiuly made 
for relieving me of the charge. 

Until then every attention will continue to be given to the 
interests of the^Societies on my part, as heretofore, and I hope 
you will understand that this communication arises solely from 
a desire to see the Laudables flourishing, and from no diminish¬ 
ed sense on my part of the importance of the trust, or tite kind¬ 
ness that gave it into my hands, rendered invaluable to me from 
the particular time and spirit in which the act was dune. 

1 am, dear sirs, your obliged and faithful servant, 

(Signed) J. Cullen. 
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During the reading of the above Teport there if ere some 
slight objections made by Mr, Dickens^ but they were satisfac¬ 
torily explained by Mr. Turton. 

It WHS then proposed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Plowden, and carried unanimously: — 

“ 'That the Report now read he approved and confirmed^ and 
that the re»i«intttiun of the Directors and Se cretary be received.” 

The following letter from the old Directors was then read 
by the Chairman :— 

Calcutta, April 15, 1834. 

To the Chairman of the Meeting of Shareholders of the Lauda¬ 
ble SocieHes. 

Sir,—We request you will do us the favor to read to the 
Meetinn; the subjoined letter as soon as you conveniently can 
after taking the chair. 

We have the honor to be, 

G. Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattle. 

. John Cowie. 

To the Shareholders of the 1th Laudable Society and of the 13fA 

Supplementary Society. 

Gentlemen,—We the undersigned Directors of the I>aiid~ 
able Societies desirous to prevent, if p< ssiblc, further contest 
and to leave the shareholders perfectly free to act according to 
their will in the future management of their affairs, tender our 
resignations of the office of Directors. 

Mr. Wright the Secretary appointed by us resigns his office 
for the same reasons. 

We d<) not doubt that the shareholders at large will perceive 
it to be convenient, and most plainly just both to us and to 
such shareholders as have acknowledged us to be Directors, 
and have paid premiums on policies through Mr. Wright to 
recognize tlie acts' done by us, or on our behalf in the conduct 
of the business of these Societies from the 11th January last 
to the present day. • 

As the situation of Director cannot, however be resigned in 
such a manner as to exempt those who have once acted as such 
from legal responsibility, except by the express consent of 
every shareholder, we shall be under the necessity of requiring 
from the new Directors who may be appointed by the present 
Meeting an engagement to indemnify us from legal conse¬ 
quences should our right to resign be hereafter disputed. 
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These reasonable condition being assented to by the Meeting 
(which the undersigned cannot doubt) Captain Young and 
Mr. Dickens wilt immediately endorse ^ver to the new Direc¬ 
tors, who may be appointed, all the Government securities now 
standing in their names, and the undersigned will withdraw the 
notices which have been given to the debtors of the S(<cieties 
not to pay to any other persons than the undersigned, and the 
affairs of the Societies can proceed without further difficulty. 

We have the honour to be, Geqtlemen, your very obe¬ 
dient servants, 

G. Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattle. 

John Cowie, Directors 
of the Tth Laudable and Supplementary 

Laudable Societies. 

It was then proposed by Mr. £. Macnaghten, seconded 
by Captain Forbes, and carried unanimously,— 

** That the resignations conveyed in the enclosed paper, be 
accepted.” 

Mr. Greenlaw said, that the resolution that he intend^ 
ed to propose required but little comment. They had 
adopted the report of their directors and thereby acknowledged 
their services. Though they had all resigned to promote 
cordiality, he had no doubt that they would cheerfully devote 
their talents again to the benefit of the societies if re-elected. 
He would therefore propose without further preface,— 

“ That Messrs. Cockerell, Tiirton, Bruce, Harding, Capt. Ouse- 
ley, and Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, be elected Directors of the two 
Swieties until the half yearly meeting in January neat.” 

After some discussion of no great importance the next htilf 
yearly meeting io July was substituted for January, in which 
amended form the resolution was put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. * In the course of the tliscussion, which was ex¬ 
tremely desultoi^, Mr. Pattle drew attention to an observation 
;^8ed in one of Mr. Turton’s communications or publications, 
ffiat the societies bad been placed in Jeopardy, trusting that he 
did not mean thereby to infer that they had been in jeopardy 
by the directors. Mr. Turton stated that he alluded to the 
dissensions which were then going on, which were calculated to 
place any institution in jeopardy, which explanation perfectly 
satisfied Mr. Pattle. 
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Mr. Clarke said that be had to propose a resolution with* 
out which the exertions of their directors would be crippled. 
The resolution was as fallows :— 

TUat the Directors lie authorised by the present meeting to lake 
such steps with reference to the securities assigned by Messrs. Alex¬ 
ander and C»M sud any compromises thereon, as they may thiuk fit 
and circumstances require.” 

It must be evident to them that compromises might be ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to the society; but these they could nut ef¬ 
fect without the sanction of the subscribers ; and it would be 
useless to summon a meeting fur that express purpose when the 
matter might be settled at once. If they had sufficient confi¬ 
dence in their directors to elect them, they ought also to have 
suflicient confidence in them to entrust them with the powers 
proposed in his resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Adam Smith, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Adam Smith then proposed the appointment of Mr. 
Cullen to the Secretaryship of the societies,—when Mr. Clarke 
called for a ballot. He distinctly avowed his intention of 
voting for Mr. Cullen himself; but thought it would be more 
regular and more satisfactory to all parties to have a baliut. 
Several gentlemen thought it unnecessary to proceed to a ballot 
when there was no objection by any to the candidate proposed; 
but Mr. Turtm coincided in the opinion of his learned friend ; 
and observed in addition, that if it were nec: ssary to ballot for 
a Secretary, it was equally necessary to ballot for Directors. 
The quest! m was finally disposed by a show of bands (which 
proved unanimously in favor of Mr. Cullen), with an under¬ 
standing that a ballot should take place for both Directors and 
Secretary, as soon as the rest of the business of the meeting 
should be disposed of.- 

Mr. Turton then read the following report of the Commit¬ 
tee appointed on the IBth of February last to enquire into the 
best mode of consolidating the two Societies;—« 

Report of the Committee appointed at the Meeting of the Mem- 
berg of the Laudable Societieg held on the ISth of February 
1834, to inquire into the expediency and the begt mode y 
uniting the two Societieg. 

We find that in the 7th Laudable Society the number of 
lives at present insured is only 320 and in the Supplementary 
Society 240, of which latter eighty are also insured iu the 7th 
Laudable. In the two Societies therefore there are only 480 
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lives insured in all, and on these the Tisks amount to 1,755 
shares, viz, in the 7th Laudable 1,054 in the suppldpen- 
tary 701 . 

The most numerous of these two Societies consists of by 
far too few members to aftbrd a probability of an equal annual 
mortality ; and even after the blending of them together, the 
numbers of both united will still be much smaller than could 
be desired. 

We are therefore of opinion not only that the Societies 
ought to be united, but to make up for deficiency in their 
aggregate number of members that the terin of their duration 
shoubi be extended, and judging from past experience, we infer, 
that 7 years will not be found more than sufficient to supply 
the want of numbers so as to equalise the rates of dividends on 
lapsed shares On the same grounds, but looking too in some 
degree to the probability of a deterioration in the average 
descriptiun of risks insured, we would recommend that the 
maximum of dividend shall, on the renewal of Societies, be 
taken at Rs. 6,000 per share, but instead of the existing rule 
of the Supplementary Society which provides that the surplus 
funds of one Society shall be carried to the next Society in 
succession, we recommend that such surplus shall be divided 
amongst the surviving members of the Society rateably, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of premium they have paid. 

The advantages we expect to flow from the adoption of 
these measures are, first, the high degree of probability, 
amounting almost to moral certainty, that the funds of the So¬ 
ciety will on an. average of 7 years, be fully adequate to the 
payment of dividends to the extent above limited—whilst. 

Secondly, by the return of any eventual surplus to the 
survivors, they will be as far as possible indemnified for any 
over-payment of premium which the result may prove to have 
been in so far disproportioned to the risk insured. The great 
certainty of the ultimate dividend too \yi\\ afford a facility 
not hitherto possessed by the holders of lapsed certificates to 
discount the balance after receipt of the first dividend. 

As to the terms on which the two Societies may be united, 
we must advert to flie facts; tliat the 7th Laudable Society, 
which expires at the end of the current year, must pay over 
to the new or eighth Society ten per cent, of the sum that it 
may then have In hand. It seems but fair that the members 
of tlie Supplementary Society should on their amalgamation 
/contribute a similar amount. It is impossible at present to 
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state with any accuracy what this might require per share* but 
assuming as probable that one thousand shares insured in the 
7th baudable will carry with them Rs. 50,000 te the eighth,« 
the 700 shares held fn the Supplementary Society ought to 
pay 50 Rs. per share to make up a corresponding contribution 
to the united funds. 

We would further beg to suggest, that the following pro- 
Tisions shall be adopted for the new Society. 

As we have already proposed that the whole of the sur¬ 
plus funds shall at the end of seven years be distributed 
rateably amongst the surviving members, there will be no 
per centage made over to the 9th Society commencing 1st 
January 1842. - 

The affairs of the 8th United Society shall be conducted 
by nine Directors and a Secretary. 

Of the Directors there shall be chosen 

1 from the Civil Service. 

1 from the Military Service. 

1 from the Legal Profession. 

1 from the Merchants. 

1 from the Tradesmen. 

1 from the Natives. 

6 

the remaining three may be of any class. In case no suitable 
person qf any particular,class will accept the Direction, his 
place may be supplied from any other class indiscriminateiv. 

The Directors shall go out annually, but any of them may 
be re-elected. 

They shall be chosen by a majority of those present at the 
regular annual meeting convened for the purpose, provided two- 
fifths of the sht reholders be represented at the meeting; if not, 
another special meeting shall be called for the purpose at 14 
days’ notice—the decision of which second meeting shall be 
final. « 

No person shall be considered qualified for the Direction, 
who does not hold at least one share in the Society—unless a 
majority of the whole shareholcfers shall specially vote for bis 
election, notwithstanding his holding less than one share. 

The Secretary shall in like manner be elected by a ma¬ 
jority of votes, but in case 2-5ths of the shareholders shall not 
be present or represented at the meeting, another shall be called 
by the Directors, with 14 days’ notice, the decision of which 
shall be final. 
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The Secretary shall continue to hold his office during the 
pleasure of the Society. 

A majority of the votes at any meeting at which 2*3ds of 
the Society shall be represented shall be Oonclusive upon all 
subjects brought before it; and the votes of a majority at a 
meeting so constituted, shall be requisite for the removal of a 
Director or Secretary from office. 

Any three of the Directors or any ten members having 
individually an interest in the Society to the extent of one 
share each, may call an extraordinary meeting of the Society 
at any time by public advertisement with seven days* notice ; 
but no resolution passed at such shall be conclusive until con¬ 
firmed by another .meeting called for that purpose, unless the 
purport of it shall have been specified in the advertisement 
convening the meeting. 

All shareholders to be entitled to vote either in person or 
by proxy signified in writing. 

The printed regulations to remain in other respect in force 
except in so far as they have been altered by the resolutions of 
the late meetings of the Laudable Societies. 

Should these suggestions be adopted by these meeting, wc 
would recommend that the Directors be empowered to fill up 
the details of the plan and to make all the subsidiary arrange¬ 
ments necessary for carrying it into effect. 

G. J. Gordon. 

John Lowe. 

W. N. Forbes- „ 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

Thos. E. M.Turton. 

Joseph Willis. 

Mr. Turton then proposed the two following resolutions, 
which were duty seconded, and carried unanimously ;— 

That the Report of the Committee be referred to the 
Directors now elected for correction and completion in cou- 
junctmn with the Directors, and that the further consideration 
of it be postponed till the next half yearly meeting.” 

That the recommendation contained in the Report of the 
Committee, as to the holding of meetings, the appointment and 
election of Directors and of Secretary, be adopted as the re¬ 
gulations of these Societies for the residue of their respective 
teriiM, and that the Directors be requested to draw up rules in 
conformity therewith ” 

The meeting then broke up with the .usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman .—Bengal Hurkaru, 
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A general meeting 9 ! members of the above Society was 
held at the office of the assignee of the lute firm of Cruttenden, 
Mackillop and Co. Secietaries and Treasurers, on Saturday, 
the 19th April, for the inspection of accounts, the election of 
office-bearers, and the consideration of the interests of the so¬ 
ciety, as affected by the failure of Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. 

Mr. Leighton opened the business of the meeting by stating 
that he attended there as the representative of a consider «ble 
number of absent subscribers, and being entitled, in that charac¬ 
ter, to take a part in the proceedings of the day, he would beg 
leave to move that Mr. Bruce be requested to take tlie chair. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Palmer and 
carried, the Chairman briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 
and called upon Mr. Macintyre to produce the accounts. 

Mr. Macintyre stated that, on the failure of Messrs. Crut¬ 
tenden and Co. he had committed the management of the 
affairs of the society to Mr. Leighton, and being consequently 
unprepared to afford the information that might be required by 
the meeting, he had deputed that gentleman to act on bis 
behalf. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Leighton to produce the 
accounts. 

Mr. Leighton informed the meeting that the accounts 
would be*found copied in the books lying upon the table, but 
apprehending that it would be tedious and inconvenient to the 
gentlemen present to proceed at once to their investigation in 
detail, he would move— 

** That the accounts of the several classes of the Bengal 
Provident Society, as rendered by Mr. Macintyre, assignee of 
the estate of Messrs. Cruttenden^ Mackillop and Co. be sub¬ 
mitted to the following subscribers, now present, and that they 
be requested to examine and report on them, at their earliest 
convenience, through the mfdium of the public paipers;— 

Mr. Bruce, Mr. Cowie, and Mr. Palmer.” 

Mr. Dickens seconded the m«tion, which was carried una¬ 
nimously. 

Mr. Bruce moved that Mr. Dickens be requested to be¬ 
come a member of the committee just appointed which was 
seconded by Mr. Cowie and carried. 

Mr. Leighton produced the Company’s paper and mort¬ 
gage securities and proposed the following resolution, which 
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was supported by Mr. Macnaghten, and adopted by the 

meeting:— 

That the committee of gentlemen, who have consented 
to report on the accounts, be requested to examine the Com> 
pany’s paper and title deeds of the landed property mortgaged 
to the society, reporting at their earliest convenience whether 
the former stands in the names of the Directors, and whether 


the latter are in any way defective;—and, further, to obtain 
from a competent professional person an estimate of the pre¬ 
sent market value of the houses so mortgaged.’' 

Moved by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. Macintyre, 
and carried unanimously:— 


“ That the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the Treasurers of the society, and tliat the Com¬ 
pany’s paper be forthwith deposited in their hands.” 

Moved by Mr. Leighton and seconded by Mr, Cowie - 
*' That ail advertised dividends, remaining unclaimed 
after the limit of time prescribed by the fundamental rules of 
the society, be declared forfeited. 

Mr. Palmer opposed the motion on the ground of its 
iiliberality and the probable hardship of its operation in many 
instances, and be adduced a strong case in point where the 


claimants were orphans residing at the Mauritius, who could 
hardly be supposed to have access to the London or Indian 
Gaxette, announcing the payment of a dividend. 


Mr. Leighton explained that his motion was founded on 
one of the original regulations of the institution, which were 


declared to be immutable. 


Mr. Dickens suggested, byway of amendment, that the 
motion should be modified in the following manner, in which 
form it was put to the meeting and adopted: 

That the committee be requested to report whether it 
would not be proper that all advertised dividends, remaining 
unclaimed after the limit of time prescribed by the fundamental 
rules of th^ society, should be now declared forfeited.” 

Moved by Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Macnaghten, 
. and carried unanimously:—“ That in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Directors, Mr. Leighton be elected 
Secretary to the society, and that be be remunerated for his 
services by a commission of one per cent on receipts, and one 
per cent on payments, all incidental charges Iwing, as beretu- 
fora, borne by the respective classes in the ratio of their 
interests.” 
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Mr. Leiohton benfgefl to offer the meeting the expression 
of liii) thanks for their ready at.entvon to the recoiniaeiidatioa 
of the Directors. 

Mr Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer whether it was the 
intention of the Directors to tender their resignation to the 
snb.scribers. 

Mr Palmer replied that, so far as he was individually 
conce'rned, it.was not his intention voluntarily to relinquish 
the administration of the affairs of the society, especially at a 
moment when they appeared to require the exercise of peculiar 
vigilance and attention on the part of the existing maiiagenaent. 

The naeeting then separated, after a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

'I'here was a good deal of desultory conversation on 
points affecting the interests of the society, but our limits only 
admit of our furnishing a report of the more important proceed¬ 
ings of the day. We understood it to be stated that the com¬ 
mittee would incorporate in their projected report such obser¬ 
vations, HS might occur to them, in respect to the distribution 
of fiiiiHs immediately available fur tbe payment of dividends. 
•— Englishman, 

SLAVERY AT SYLHET AND ASHAM. 


(From a Correspondent of the Englishman.) 

There is a diderence in the state of slavery as it exists in 
Asbani, add as it exists at Sylhet. The slave in Asham per¬ 
forms .service on a< count of having received the price of his 
s rvitude;—the slave in Sylhet is forced into servitude by 
another who receives the price of his servitude. In the latter 
case it is the worst species of robbery ; in the former it is ihe 
result <if poverty or vice. The slave is robbed of freedom, 
tlie debtor-slave foregoes it,, because he cannot help it. The 
antiquity of the practice of tolerating either description of 
servitude, does not alter the fact that, in the former case it is 
robbery, and in the latter case inability' to pa/a debt, or 
some circumstances which forces a man to give up his liberty. 

That the debtor-slave voluntarily resigns his freedom, no 
one will maintain in opposition to universal experience. Im¬ 
prisonment for crime or debt has always been, end always will 
be, regarded as extremely repugnant to natural feeling ; hence 
on the one hand it is deemed pnriisb<nent sufficient to deter 
firom the commission of crimes; and on the other as sufficient 
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to compel payment of debts due f/rom oik* individual to Another. 
Whether,' therefore, a man is found in the condition of a slave, 
or that of a debtor-slave, it is perfectly opposed to nature and 
reason, that in either of those states h| should be pleased with 
his lot, or in other words could have voluntarily consented to 
be deprived of liberty during; the remainder of his life. 

because-the custom of purchasing slaves, and reducing 
debtors to slavery is agreeable to the Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan laws, is still in force and pledged to be respected by the 
British Government, some have doubted the propriety of at¬ 
tempting to abolish slavery at Ashani and Sylbet, unless com- 
pensatjun could be made to the holder of slaves. The amount 
of compensation, it is calculated, would be thirty or forty lacs 
of Rupees. 

We shudder to make a calculation of the slaves as valued 
by Mr. Scott in*the aggregate ; for taking a slave at Asham 
and Sylhet to be worth 50 Rupees, we have 80,000 as the 
number of slaves in those countries. What niii»t be the sum 
total of all the districts in the British territories ! Taking this 
additional number info ' account, will our projectors continue 
to maintain the propriety of the measure suggested by them-? 
But be the number of slaves what it may, there is no avoiding 
their freedom, for so the parliament of Great Britain has 
enacted. ' 

A most extraordinary reason has been given for continuing 
the practice of slavery, and that is in the form of a comparison 
drawn betwee^ the spendthrift class in Asham and Slngland. 
The spendthrifts in the latter country undergo two forms of 
slavery—the slave in the shape of a felon transported beyond 
seas, and the debtor-slave in the shape of a soldier in the army 
and a sailor in the navy. It is i:ather odd, that there should 
be occasion to go so far for arguments in support of slavery at 
Asham and Sylhet; and my reason for thinking so is founded 
on the fact that the bulk of the slave population of Sylhet are 
not purchased, but the descendants of slaves originally pur¬ 
chased, and transmitted by the purchasers to their heirs from 
generation to generation, multiplying like common live stock. 
Are these to be compared with the spendthrifts of England 
finding thehr way into the ranks of a glorious army, and to the 
decks of our invincible navy? or to the felms transported 
from Ehigfand to the cdonies? The difterence in the condition 
of the spendthrift in England, and the spendthrift in Asham 
may be thus stated. The spendthrift bondsmen in the British 
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army and navy, are bound to serve bis majesty for a limited 
period, for vrhicb they are well fed and clotjied, and have 
prospects of plunder and promotion ever before them, which 
tilings taken together, form a combination of comforts that are 
usually beyond the reach of a multitude of our fellow-subjects, 
who have never been spendthrifts. The Ashamese debtor- 
slaves are enslaved in most cases for the whole term of their 
lives, for debt, which is equal to perpetual slavery ; they 
have wretched fare; the females of their families become 
prostitutes; their males beggars or robbers, some on the 
roads, others transported as felons! The soldier may pur¬ 
chase bis discharge for a certain sum of money, which if 
sober, he could gather together by the sale of his allowance of 
a dram, and by carrying on sundry petty specs in the canton¬ 
ments, or camp, among his comrades. What can a miserable 
Ashamese, toiling all day, do to collect the price of his dis¬ 
charge from bis master, who, of course, is in'erested in taking 
care that his bondman shall not possess ought wherewith to 
emancipate himself? To make tha comparison just, the parties 
should be placed on an equal scale nf comforts and casualties ; 
and were that done on the present occasion, 1 do hot hesitate 
to say that 1 should be happy to oppose the deliverance of the 
Ashamese debtor-slaves from their happy lot. 

Pursuing my arguments against the project of purchasing 
the freedom of slaves and debtor-slaves, 1 ask whether a regu¬ 
lation will be enacted'to prevent the purchase of slaves, and 
the howling ot bondsmen, in a prospective point of view ? 
The answer will doubtless be in the affirmative. Then the 
pledge must be abandoned, and tiie Hindoo law sanctioning 
the pip:chase of slaves must he set asi<le. Nobody must have 
slaves of any description. The right of inheriting is founded 
on that of acquiring property; for if it is prohibited to acquire 
property, it naturally followSithat there will be no property to 
be inherited : in other words, if you forbid a man to purchase 
a slave, or to acquire him in any shape, (for such ihe regulation 
must be,) the death of the purchaser ought legally to set the 
slave free, as the purchaser cannot dispose of his .slave in any 
shape, nor can the heir inherit him. If the mere purchase of a 
slave is only to be provided against, slaves would still be ac¬ 
quired by other means, and the object of the regulation would 
be defeated. In short, the right of holding a slave, and in¬ 
heriting him, must by one and the same act be annufled in spite 
of the pledge and the Hindoo law of inheritance. To annul 
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the right of a father to acquire a slave, will" put it out of the 
power of his heir to inherit a slave. To annul the right of 
possessing and to annul the right of inheriting, may be regard* 
ed as one and the same thing. If then thf future regulation is 
to effect that object, away goes the majority of slaves at once. 
Where then is the necessity of throwing away thirty or forty 
lakhs of Rupees in the purchase of the freedom of slaves, at 
the expense of the public ? 

But the proposal to purchase the liberation of the slaves 
would be founded on purely arbitrary principles, if it is meant 
that the right of refusing to sell is to be taken away. If a 
slaveholder refused to sell his slaves, would the government 
force him to do it? A plain answer in the affirmative must be 
given, and then it must no less unequivocally be admitted, that 
government have a right to force people to part with their 
property, or the question must be begged. It would answer 
no purpose to urge that Government would purchase theri^Af 
of individuals in the persons of their slaves. Admit that a 
slave is to be regarded as a species of property, and you place 
him on a level with property of every de^c^iption which the 
existing regulations of Government declare cannot be wrested 
from the possession and inheritance of individuals. Make an 
exception with' reference to one species of property; and you 
make a formidable breach in the right of the subject, in proper* 
ty of other descriptions, which may, whenever the government 
chooses it, share the same fate as the other. It will not do 
to talk of right, and justice, while at the same time w^pro* 
ceed to invade the rights of others by an act of arbitrary vio* 
lence. 

The future regulation respecting slaves, in my humble opi¬ 
nion, must be enacted on the principle, that whatever the 
Hindoo law of possessing slaves, of that of inheriting thens, 
may be, the person of the subject is the property of the public, 
placed in the custody of the public functionaries,* i. e. the 
Government and as such cannot become the property of private 
individuals; and*’it would be far from unjust to mulct tha 
holders of such property in the sums which that illicit property 
cost them. 1 do not see how otherwise the right of individu¬ 
als in their property acquired by money can be justly invaded. 
If such a right is to be admitted, 1 cannot perceive how, with¬ 
out injustice, individuals can be deprived of their slaves. I 
conclude that Government will proceed on the soundest prin¬ 
ciples; and none appear so just as that of allowing the public 
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to claim individuals as their peculiar property, which is in ef¬ 
fect done when offenders are punished for the getieral weal of 
society. 

Slaves are of t\fo sorts; 1st, such as have been purchas¬ 
ed for money, 2ndiy, such as have been burn of those staves 
and become the property of the holder of the parents. If it 
be allowed that a slave has a right to purchase his freedom, it 
would be placing him on a fooling with a debtor-slave, who 
may, whenever he has the means, procure his liberation by dis- 
ciiarging his debt. In other words he is to be regarded as a 
debtor, who is engaged to pay what he owes before he can de¬ 
mand his release from bondage. If a slave may legally pur¬ 
chase his freedom, then, regarding that price is no other 
light than as a debt, I maintain that the second class of 
slaves ought forthwith to be freed, for, even according to the 
Jlindoo law of inheritance a child is not bound to pay the 
debts of his father or mother, if the creditor of the latter 
cannot show pr^erty belonging to them which the former 
has inherited. The children of slaves, according to the Hin¬ 
doo law of inheritance, may demand their liberation at any 
time ; and as so much stress has been laid on those laws, it is 
rather strange that the slaves of the second class should not 
immediately receive their liberty, seeing it may be done legal¬ 
ly ! We trust that this fact will not be lost sight of in enact¬ 
ing the forthcoming regulation. 

n^ake the case of this class of slaves, in another point of 
view, no price was paid fur them, so that if we do not reduce 
them to a level with horned cattle, the government may de¬ 
mand their freedom simply on that ground. Government 
would not be justified in devoting lacs of Rupees for that pur¬ 
pose, when this class of slaves, who are the most numerous, 
are legally entitled to freedom. Nor indeed is it necessary to 
lay out a single rupee for the redemption of the 1st class, as 1 
procee«l to show. 

Let a regulation be enacted, requiring thev holders of such 
slaves to pay them 2 Rs. per month in lieu of food and clo- 
tiiing, the allowance thus awarded by law to them being re¬ 
cognized as their property.* Let it further be provided that 
the proprietors shall deduct 8 annas monthly from the above 
allo>«'ance, and pay the same into the Collector’s or Judge’s 
Kutcheree, where a saving fund is to he opened for the de¬ 
posit of such amounts for the purpose of covering the price 
whieh the holders of such slaves paid for them. On this 
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plati 8 years’ collection would suffice for the redemption of 
every .«lave of this class any where. But as casualties will 
fr‘ quently occur among the slaves, let^the sums deposited on 
account of those who have died, be carried to the account of 
the survivors, which would produce the desiderated amount 
of general redemption, 1 think in almost one half of the above 
period. Of course it would be left optional with holders to 
discharge their slaves in preference to paying them the pre> 
scribed amount in lieu of food and clothing, and 1 am couh- 
dent multitudes would do it forthwith. Moreover let a gold 
medal, by way of an honorary reward be ^offered to any body 
that will benevolently purchase the freedom of a certain num¬ 
ber df slaves; and also let the Collector or Judge, that has 
the custody of the saving fund, be empowered to receive and 
place in it, the voluntary contributions of the benevolent 
public at large in any amount. By the united operation of 
these means, every slave in the British dominions in India 
may receive his freedom in less than four years. 

HINDOO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


The third annual examination of the puplis of the Hindoo 
Benevolent Institution took place on the 7th April at the Bishop’s 
Palace. The examination commenced a little after ten o’clock. 
The classes were principally examined by the Rev. Mr, 
'Bateman, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop, and by his Lordship. 
The fourth class weie first called up.; they were examined in 
reading, spelling, multiplication, outlines of geography, and 
grammar. The third class in reading, meaning of words, geo* 
graphy, first and second parts of grammar, and multiplication. 
The second class in reading, parsing, geography and history. 
The first class read Homer’s Iliad, giving a history of the 
principal characters of the fable; they were examined in his¬ 
tory, mechanics, and solved some of Euclid’s Problems. 

The following is a list of recitations which afforded mu( . 
pleasure: 

owe th. d‘.d body of 1 

Portia on the quality of Mercy Bithveanauth Chose, 

Brutus on the death of Csesar Thakurdus Miter. 

de!S“* } Poomachnnder Ckowdhory. 

^ggar’s Petition... Gopalchunder Chaturjia. 
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Norval.*. Poornaclumder Chowdhory. 

Gienalvon. Thakurdas J/i/c/*- 

Lord Randolph . Jiamkrisen Gknac. 

All the VVorld^s a StagI . Dhunnadas lihohe* 

The last recilation was by a little boy of about? or 8 
years of age dressed in pink. JEvcry one jiresent was quite 
pleased with the little fellow. 

The Lord Bishop delivered the prizes—books—the 
several deserving boys. His Lordship then, in his woated un¬ 
labored style, addressed the audience, lie expressed his gra- 
tihcaiion the examination afforded him; the ex<^rtioiis of the 
pupils, the tutors, the manager, and donor R-aja Kally Kissen 
Btdiadoor, were equally gratifying to his Lordship. Address- 
ins: the pupils, his Lordship said, that as the bee extracts h lu y 
from flowers, so ought they to extract learning fiom the books 
awarded them. 

There were four or five ladies and upwards of a dozen 
gentlemen present. The examination was over at ten o’clock. 


STEAM COKRESPONDENCE. 


TO GOVERNMENT. 

My Lord,—We have now the honor to submit our srnt*- 
ments, vn the matters referred to us in the latter paras, of 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten’s letter dated 5th September last. 

2 . We consider that the circumstances which have suc¬ 
cessively occurred since the date of that letter, changing 
gradually the whole of the views then entertained, added 
to the discussions which have taken place on the subject of 
a permanent steam communication between^ England and 
India, have placed us in a situation far different from that 
in which we stood in relation to this matter when that re¬ 
ference was made; insomuch that we are boi/nd, prior to 
entering on the question of the particular means of opeiiine, 
and maintaining the communication then submitted, to m'^ke 
known our sentiments generally as to the plan and meai^Mres 
best adapted to ensure the comiiiunicatioii being perfect in all 
its parts; by which we mean that the most read', speedy and 
certain communication, as well personal as by letters, between 
Great Britain and all parts of India. 
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3 . This exposition of onr sentiments on the ^^hole 
question ue cuiisider ui be tht> luoie culled for, with relVr^ 

ence to the siiggesron of your 
J!ir. Secretary ^lacnayh- Loniship tn Council as to this 
/r/e’s letter^ dated 7.A expediency of substituting Cal- 
JSuamber laat. cutU for ^Bombay as the port of 

d* pnrtiue for the proj osed im¬ 
mediate re-opering of the comiiiimication. 

4. Thr* prinoipK^ in re^pl■ct to the frequency of the voy¬ 
ages having all along been, that they should he four in toe 
year; and it hfiiig obvious that in such ci-se the voyages 
should take pluce reguluily once a quuitei rather than (liy 
liieMiitt 1 mission of i ny given peiiod) imgnlarly; and it 
having been aiithoritaliveiv stated that such regular eommuni- 
C'llioti conl'i not he made Irom Hombay; \ve should on th* t 
account alone cottsider tli. t llie permanent c amtiiiiicatioti 


Siioiild l)e from Calcutta; being satisfied thntduiiug tlic singfe 


voyag<, wlieii it would be at all nece-saiy too[>pose the S. \V. 
mooiisoon in the Arabian sea, a steam Us^d of pioper power 
would be enabled to make tlie viyage fiom Guile to Socotia 
wrlh at least as great a d'gree of ceitainty as the Fnltuontb 
packets make llnir winter passages io the Mediterranean, the 
Conibny communication dining this voyages Joining on at , 
Galle, in case it slioiild be cvi atunlly proved to be impractica¬ 
ble to do so at Socotra ; at wldcli place there would be no 
difficulty in the junction being made during the thr^e other 


voyages. 

5. But this is not only not the sole ground on which we 
bold that the communication should be from Calcutta; it 


is scarcely the principal one. It is obvious that the com¬ 
munication between England and India, if confined to Bom¬ 
bay as the sole port of arrival and departure, would be greatly 
reduced below that wi iJi wuu*d fake place if means v^ere 
afforded for I Hiding passengers, mails, parcels, and packets at 
the three Pr^idencies of India, and at Ceylon ; and conse¬ 
quently that the receipts, whether from the conveyance of 

f )assengers, newspapeis and parcels, or from the | estage of 
fetters, would be compiiralively trifling; while the expences 
.wbiiid be very luarly the same aa those which would 
suffice for ensufiiig bimullaiieonsly a road for the easy 
passage between all parts of India and England. The 
a<tvaiitages of the comprehensive plan above referred to, 
namely, that of a bteamer quitting Calcutta, calling at Ma- 
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dras an ! G»1Io for th'eir passengers and packets, nml picking 
up those of Bombay at Socotra, are, we iliiiik, incalculable 
over ihnt whic h contiues the communiCiUion to Uonib>y. Iii 
i'al. reed, amly »89,1B9 snppoit of Ibis, we wouhl 


Madras, ... 40,7BU <»bs^ rve tliat the number of 

, -- lelU rs lecfived at the two 

1,29,925 Piesideucies of Cidcuttn and 

- IVIudras aic more than qua- 

Bombay^ .' ;30,U00 druple those recetvi d at Bom- 

- bay ; and tliose inipoit d ut 

Cal. 7ixpor#ed,, •.72,B92 the two foimer PiesicU wcies 

Madras,^ . 40,014 nearly quintuple A^ain, as 

- re'jartls pa'-sengeis, the told 


],13,511 number of all clas>es arriving; 

-at aitd departiiicr frcun Cc-ch 

Bombay, . 29,000 Presidency aie as per mar- 

■-gin. Each class of passen* 

ARRIVALS. gers, namely, males appaieut- 

i'ulevtta, . 707 ly ntanied, and apparently 

Maaras . 573 sdiale. Females, children, 

- and servants, arriving at Cal- 

1,340 ciitta alone is very nearly 

- triple those arriving at Bum- 

Bombay^ • ... 2B7 bay ; and departing double* 

DRPALTOiiES. From ibis, without referring 

Valcnitn, . 065 to Ceylon, some idea may bo 

Maatas^ . 459 gathered of the comparative 

-intercourse ; and we would 

1,124 conlidently ask whether a 

•- steam communication restrict- 

Bomhoy, . .. 316 ed to Bombay, under the cir- 

cumslunces of the impracticability of the country for tra¬ 
vellers, as well as fur the transit of even small packages or 
parcels, would be in any d(*gree deserving the iiutne of a 
steam comniiinioatioii witii India ! !” Whether in point of 
fact it would not he a mere connection with Bouilniv, the 
other paits of India having comparatively no advantage fnuii 
it ? ould not ilie result he*a large expeiHi tnie with little 
advaiitasie; while by the mere addition of one stoamer* the 
acknowledged bettefits of the shortened iniejcourse would i>e 
simultaneously conveyed to all the Prc^sulencies, and instead 
of being cuuiiued to Bombay^ dow throughout the whol^ 
country. 
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6 . If, therefore, an acceleration'of the intercourse be¬ 
tween Great Britain and India be a miMSnre of wise policy, 
as <o promote the cause or good (sovernment—to 

augment the commercial and political {trusperity of India,—to 
a<ltf incuiciilablY to tlie comfort of those who have near and 
dear connections in either coiintrv—to raise in the scale of 

V 

luorality and civibzation many millions of the most interesting 
and least regarded oi ihe subjects of Great Britain—and 
generally to improve the various relation between the two 
countrtes—if titese, or any of these, beneiils are likely to 
result fmin drawing the two countries into more intimate con¬ 
nexion by means of steam uavigalioii—then we maintain that 
the more comprehensive plan which we advocate has reconi- 
nientiatioiiA intinitely greater than that which would contine 
the coiiimiJiiicution to the port of one Presidency. We feel 
that we need not dwell further on this point; the question 
Cannot be between the relative advantages of the (wo plans; 
it can only be one of expense; and we contend that there 
cannot alter d.ue consideralion be any reasonable doubt that 
tne iacilitres avoided by the fdan we recointncnd for bringing 
on the passengers, packets, parcels, and mails from southern 
a^<l eastern Tinliaat Socotra, by means of a single additional 
s'camer, would not only afl'ord more than a sufficient profit 
lucov^ r the expellees of that steamer, but would add greatly 
to tile profit of the whole concern ; for it must be borne in 
mind tintt the expences from England to Socotra would be very 
nearly as sireal for maintaining the communication wfth Bom¬ 
bay alone, as with ail the principal places in India. By extend- 
in*z the commurncation to tlie principal seats of Government in 
India the *iource.s of profit would be at least trebled; and thus, 
amontr other important advantages, the permanency of the com¬ 
munication would be better ensured. 

7. H aving stated our opinion that the proposed commu¬ 
nication should commence at Calcutta, and in its progress to 
Simz he joine^d by that from Bombay at Socotra, when ihe 
whole would advance to Suez, we deem it proper that we 
should submit our sentiments as to the ulterior measures neces¬ 
sary to ensure speed and security for the remaining distance, 
as well in legnrd to the public despatches and mails as the pas¬ 
sengers. On this point we have no hesitation in stating our 
tlioiough conviction that by whatever agency the communica¬ 
tion may he conducted, it should be single and uninterrupted 
throughout. If that agency was a Goverumeutone^ of course 
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there would be no question on the point. On the other hand, 
•if tlie airency should be in any dejjree in the hands ot‘ indivi* 
duals, it appears to us, as regards the main objects of security 
end flespatcii, tlrnt it IR equally without a question they would 
be better ensured by its being C(M»tini:ed single tbronghoul the 
whole line ; always of course on t!ie utulerstHriding that the 
conductors had the avowed countenance and prulection of the 
Guverninetit in the passage across the Isthmus. 

B. The advatitage, nay the necessity as it appears to us, 
of this single agency throughout the wholr* line st^eins to be so 
obvious as scarcely to require remark. As an abstract ques« 
lion it is presumed no one wotild attempt to defend the division 
of respoMsibilov ; whether as regards passengers, Government 
despatch^ s, mails, or private packages and parcels, it is quite 
clear, tliat the essentials of security an I despatcli are far bet* 
as-Jiired wlinre the responsibility of conveyance and delivery 
IS siiiule, tlian where it is divided between two or more parties. 
'^J'o such a degree would this operate, as respects passengers 
and private parcels and packets, that an interruption jit the 
ag'Micv wottid have the effect cctainly of veryureatly reducing 
the iiuriiber of the first ; and in all probability of entirely 
sup'-rseding the despatch of the la ter. 

1>. It could ther«d‘ore be only with reference to the ac¬ 
tual existence of moans fur the partial communication, under 
an ULiencv iinpr'Cticable for the remaining portion, that such 
■divided responsibility can be for a moment advocated ; and 
here the existing establishment of the monthly Malta packets 
is too obvious to escape notice. It is true that there is such a 
montidy communication with Malta, and that the route is so far 
direct in the way to India; but we apprehend for a perfect 
Coinmnnication between the two countries it would afford little 
nuue aid than would an established communication with Madei¬ 
ra facilitate an original cuuimuiiication round the Cape of 
Oood Mope. 

Fitfit. Despatch is essential in the projected communica- 
lion. Despatch would be essential, if the communication were 
proposed to be monthly, but quarterly, it is altogether iudispen^ 
$able\ and no possible arrangement could be made whereby the 
detention of the India Tnuils at Malta could be certainly obviat¬ 
ed, except indeed the Malta mail were converted info one for 
India. This arrangement would be one of great difficulty, unless 
the communication with India could be made monthly; in 
which case, by allowing the Falmouth mail to drop the 
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diterranean packets at Malta to be Conveyed tty a branch 
steamer or steamers to the several ports in tliat Sea, and tlie 
fngiish steamer to proceed on to Alexandria, there to receive 
the Indian mails, and on her return Malta to pick up the 
Grecian mails brought by the branch steamers, the whole com- 
miinicatton between England, the Mediterranean and India 
could and would be maintained on one connected arrange* 
ment. 

Secondly* Itdoes appear to be ofTering means little adapt¬ 
ed to the end to propose the employment of a steamer, presumed 
to be, if not fully occupied, at least nearly so, in providing con¬ 
veyance for passengers, &c. between Etigl.oid aud 'the Medi- 
teiranean for the aoditional conveyance of the accumulating, 
perhaps overwhe?miiig, intercourse of all India. The project 
of opening a communication between the two countries by 
steam, by way of the Red Sea, is confessedly of a nature the 
most grand and imposing in its consequences that can be well 
conceived. It is a project which measured by its importance 
and probably results, may be said to have no real difficulty in 
the way ; and we would a^k—should such a project, franglit 
with such consequences and results of the most incalcnUblt: 
value to both countries—if brought to bear in its most perfect 
possible foim—be held to be but a mere appendage to the com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable comniiinication carried on by the 
Malta steam vessels between England and the Mediterranean ? 
Wefeel asr^nred ifsncli a communication jsconjiidered to beat alt 
advisable, that it will be at once conceded as a measure^)! para¬ 
mount importance, demanding a separate and unembarrassed 
rstahli-hment; and we are the more satisfied of this, because 
we firmly believe that even on priiictpKs of economy sucii a 
course will be found to be the best. 

10. AVe should have no difficulty we think in establish¬ 
ing this latter position beyond all question ; but it would rea¬ 
der necessary an extension of detail, which, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, we are constrained to avoi I ; »lthough in our far¬ 
ther remarks p*hrhaps sufficient proof muy be afibrded to leave 
no doubt on the point- We content ourselves here with saying 
that it appears to us to be a self-evident proposition—that a 
communication necessarily productive of mutual advantages 
will encrease in proportion as the road is cleared between two 
such countries as England and India; fur the hisiory of the 
last hundred years shews that such faciiities of int-rconrsc he- 
tt^en parties and' places so connected, provided they are per- 
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feet in llieir detj)!!;*, at whatever cost effected, have invariably 
more tlian paid their expeuces; and we have yet to learn 
wherein partial attempts at similar great undertakings luve met 
witli success. • 

11. But we would submit that even looking at the ques¬ 
tion in its most limited aspect; ihat is, as it stands absttacted 
from all its important results; as a question for determination 
on the very liberal snguesliim of your Lordstiip in Council, that 
an outlay of not exceeding Sa. Us. 200,000 sliould be incur¬ 
red for a period not exceeding five years, with a view to the 
establishment of a coin^munication between Bombay and Suez, 
four times in the year for that period ; looking at the question 
in that view, we still consider tliat tiie whole united scheme 
may he brought to bear with no greater, if so great, immediate 
sacrifice on the part of Government, than is proposed to be 
made for the conveyance of the Government packets between 
Bombay and Suez; and we do think, if we can in any degre# 
satisfactorily shew this to be the case, there can be no possible 
objection to the attempt being made to procure the establish¬ 
ment of the c<Mnmunication on the proposed comprehensive, 
and at tliesame time simple, plan. 

12. Far be it from ns to underrate the importance of that 
suggestion, and the high-minded policy by which it was dictat¬ 
ed ; so far from our present line of argument having a tendency 
to diminish the value of that proposition, it is on it alone we 
depend tpr awy vveisiht which may be attached to what we have 
advanced, or to what we may further advance in connection 
with this subject. We feel that in making this suggestion, 
your Lordship in Council cut the Gordian-knot of all our diffi¬ 
culties. Being satisfied that a grant of two lakhs of rupees 
for any given period, together with the profits arising from the 
postage, would during the period of the grant ensure the 
maintenance of a quarterly communication between Bombay 
and Suez ; and that the communication with Bngland by that 
Presidency, imperfect as it was from the want q( a simultane¬ 
ous effort on the other side of the Isthmus,, was only abandoned 
with reference to the estimated annual expense, namely, little 
short of eleven lakhs,—we cannot for a moment doubt the con¬ 
firmation of that suggession, 

13. Presuming therefore on that confirmation, we pro¬ 
ceed to observe tliat if carried into effect, there would be an 
ourlay of two lakhs of rupees annually for five years for the 
conveyance of the government despatches from Bombay only, 
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which tliere would be the charge of the conveyance 
of the despatcbea from Suez across the Isthmus to Alexau<lria, 
aucLthence to England. W'e are unable to say whutWtmId be 
the charge of conveyance of the despaicltes across the Isthmus^ 
or to estimate correctly that \Nhicli is of mote consequence, 
namely, the charge which would be made by the hom^ on the 
Indian Government for their conveyance btftween Alexandria 
and Malta,and again between that island and Englan l. 
ing however that the cost of a single letter by the Government 
steam packet baween England and Malta is \u, and 2</. or Sa. 
Rs. Ij. some idea may be formed of what the demand would 
be for the cunveynnee of the, government despatches, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the mails. We consider that on the most limit¬ 
ed scale, tiie public <ie'ipalches oPthe three Presidencies, sent 
to and receivecl at Bombay, would anhiially amount to the 
mass of 50,000 single letters,—that is, 25,000 each way—and 
if^harged atlUe rate of a single letter between Malta anil Eng- 
land altiioiinh we think it mote likely that, owing to the neces¬ 
sity of an additional steamer between Alexandria and Malta, 
it would be two rupees,—but say Su. Rs. Ithen there 
would he a charge by the I orae against the Indian (»overn- 
metit of S.i. Rs, 75,000 per annum, which addled the Sa. Ks. 
200,000 boons would be Sa. Us. 276^)00, independaiit of the 
expence of their conveyance across the Isthmus, and of tiieir 
tiansit between Bombay and the other Presidencies; so that 
the actual outlay ot the Indian Government could scarely 
be less than Sa. Rs. 300,000 per annum, for conveying tlieir 
own dG»patohes alone, independent of the mails, from Bombay 
only. 

14, This is what we believe would be tlie cost to the 
Indian Government of the estabiisliment of a commimicatioii 
from Bombay under the operation of the proposed bonus. But 
let IIS advert to tlic charge that W'ouhl be made by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government for the private cone^^pondence of India, 
measuring it only by the same scale, namely, 8a, Rs, be¬ 
tween Englaua and Alexandria, and allowing the letters, 
going only from and to Bombay, lo be limited to 50,000 each 
way; the charge would be 8&. Rs, 150,000 per annum, 
vt'hich added to the 76,000, estimated as that which would be 
charged to the Indian Government for their own despatches, 
would make Sa. Rs. 226,000, levied by the King’s Govern'^ 
ment at h' me fur the conveyance of the despatches and mail# 
between England and Alex;andria. 
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13. Believing t^at sfich would be the result! of A cdm- 
monication from Bdmba^ dnly, uiider the operation of the 
prdposetj botius, we hEve tlo doiibt.ttiat with the profits deriva¬ 
ble from a well arrange cd’mpreh^hstve sch6nie, embracing a 
coiniQuriication from a}l parts of India, carried on through a 
single agency, contractors would be found willing to carry it 
into effect on a support from Governnient not exceeding the 
Umount above estimated as the cost of the Bombay plan ; tliat 
is, with such support the contractors would undertake to con¬ 
vey all the despatches of Governdi^ot and the mails, not from 
Bombay only, but from all pirts of India—on the compre¬ 
hensive scheme we hhve before referred to! We consider in 
fact that by the sacrifice of it similar expenditure to that which 
appears to ns would be involved by the proposed communTcii- 
tion from Bombay alone, and urider the disadvantages of the 
divided agency, the Whole cUrfespohdence and intercourse be¬ 
tween England and all parts of India mi^t be carried on 
with more certaiUty and despatch by oife agency—lior is it thb 
least important feature itt this latter plan that it Wonld be the 
interest of the Contractor to have his ves^ls of the largest, a'nd( 
tlierefore of the most competCiit class bf steatil’ers while uddettbc 
other plan it would be his Care to reduce the size to the fowesf 
scale permitted—his rettttns arising solCly,- as We consider they 
would, from the bonus of two lakhs; while those of the sin¬ 
gle agency ptaii would be most nifaterially aided by tbC profit^ 
derivable from passengers betWebn' England aiid all' pafts of 
India—and the intermediate pbrts dn both sides' of thia Isthmus; 
from the freight payable on the cbnv^eyance of parcels of vari¬ 
ous characters, each increasing in number and value as the 
communication became establishied. 


16 . But the chief source of profit, exclusive of the pro¬ 
posed bonus, would be derived from'the postage; and herie it 
is to be remembered, that the nUniber of letters whibh pass" 
between Madras and Calcutta aad England, moi'e tfaian quaoru- 


^ ^ pies Jh«se betiyeen 

tide Spare. , .dA England and Boln- 

MitHtts nUd CMetrtta,’l,!i9.diA 103,911 sa y,13,4% . r j ™ 

Bombay ....!. 30,000 24,000 «* 64,o6l) “ay, and that com-; 

* parativeiy few 

the formef would be despatched by the Bombay mute, anjl 
scarcely any paying m'ore tbaii as a single letter, owing to the' 
heavy overland postage—there cgp he no doubt that the profits 
derived from the letters would,- under the compi^nhen^ivp 
scheme, at least triple those froih B^bay alone. The whole 
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number of letters passing between England and Ipdia is three 

laklis, that is, 1,60,000 each way, of which number 1,02,400 

are letter^ pAjing sea postage between Madras 

impoirted 93,715 and Calcutta ap4 Baglaud, to which being 
Exported 89,693 

same proportion to 
J,&3,403 the whole number of Bombay letters as obtains 
in the Calcutta and Madras letters —the total 
number of paying letters between Bngland and India is 
2,21,119;—DOW if hut one-half of these paying letters were 
to go by the steamer, and to pay two rupees each letter, half 
collected in Bngiand and the other half in India, the total 

S aount receivable from postage would be two lakhs per aunuin. 

ut this is on the consideration that thev are all single letters 
—whereas very many will be chargeable as double or treble 
letters—and some even higher—and it is exclusive of the 
charge for newspapers so that on the whole we tb.ink that the 
amount leviable through the Post Office for letters and news^ 
papers would certainly not be less than 2,50,000 rupees ; and 
with such prospects of i;eturn, independent of those derivable 
f^m passengers and parcels, we feel satisfied that contractors 
would readily be found to undertake the project fur three lakhs 
premium from Government for five years; particularly as they 
might, seeing that the project is merely experimental, com¬ 
mence the undertaking with hired vessels, and be thus enabled 
as they went on to determine whether or not it would be ex- 
imdient to build vessels expressly for the purpose. 

17. Should your Lordship* in Council be^isposed to 
adopt this suggestion, we shall be happy to submit our senti- 
nents more in detail as to the terms and conditions on which 
the contract should be formed than time will now admit of our 
doihK, should any thing further be required beyond that which 
will m presently noUced when referring more particularly to 
the concluding paragraph o£ Mr. Macnaghteu’s letter of the 
5th September last. 


18. I^e fshail have greatly failed in this exposition of, 
our sentimeiita generally as to the plan and 'measures beat 
adapted to ensure a perfect communication by steam through 
the Ked Sea befwee|i England and India, if any thing further 
is necessary to render them clear to your Lordship iii Council; 
but we may thus shortly sum them up. We say that we firmly 
believe the only way to establish and maintain a perfect coiu- 
munication is at oUce to adopt a scheme embracing all the 
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points caiculated to yield profit; and that this can be only 
done by allowing contractors free and uncontrolled agency 
throughout the whole line, Government yielding that pecuniary 
return which the direct services of conveying the public des* 
patches between the two countries entitle them to,—with a 
fair consideration for the moral and political advantages which 
would at any time have resulted from the successful establish¬ 
ment of the communication ; but which under the existing 
peculiar circumstances of the two countries become so import¬ 
ant as to be beyond all calculation. 

10. We may now address ourselves more particularly to 
the special points referred to us in the latter paragraphs of Mr. 
Secretary Macnaghteh’s letter of the dth September; but it 
may be that some apology is necessary for having diverged so 
widely from the letter of those paragraphs; we Say from their 
letter, because we feel that we bare been replying to their 
spirit ; inasmuch as they doubtless were meant, if nut at once 
to embrace the whole communication, at least to establish a 
foundation on which the whole communication might be brought 
to bear. 

20. If any such apology is necessary beyond ^h^t afford¬ 
ed by the altered circumstances to which we adverted in the 
commencement of this letter, we must refer t.o the united feel¬ 
ings of all India; for we feel that we.should not have done 
our duty to that portion of the India community whicl), in 
originally appointing us, directed us to seek the aid of your 
Lordship in Council towards the attainment of their ardent 
wishes, if we had not thus communicated the result of our 
deliberate conviction as to the best means of ensuring the para¬ 
mount object of our appointment, namely, a perfect periiiaT 
nent commiinicatioii by steam navigation by way of the Red 
Sea. 

21. In referring to the special matters contained in the 
concluding paragraphs oT Mr. Macnagbten’s letter of the 5th 
September, the principle of which is the restriction of the 
contract to this side of the Isthmus, we may premise that as 
regards Bombay we have, we Apprehend, already disposed of 
the question ; and that we hjive now, under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, only to consider it as it regards Cal¬ 
cutta. 

22. We are required to furnish our sentiments generally 
on the terms which it would be proper to annex to the contract 
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whether as to the size of the vessel to be‘employed, their notn- 
ber, the dates of leaving port, and other particulars. For the 
size we think, after due consideration being had by Captain 
Forbes, with the details of which we am yet iinablie to furnish 
Government, but after (he most careful consideration we con¬ 
cur in thinking Uiat a vessel* »f less than IdO horse power, 
capable of taUng at least 17 days’coal, should not be em¬ 
ployed that the contractor should be bound to furnish two.f 
and to maintain them at all times in a state of e$niency with 
respect to the hull and machinery under the supecvisipn of the 
ppbltc officers of Government. 

23* Touching the dates of their leaving port, it is wholly 
impossible to say what these should be,—beyond tins, that 
they should be so timed as to afford the best possible assurance 
not only that there shall be no delay at Malta in the despatch 
of the mails from India after their arrival at that island, but 
aho that the Indian steamer should not be delayed at Suez. 
The great i^esideratum of the quarterly communication is des¬ 
patch* If the steamer is detained any time at Suez there will 
be proportionablv less time for reply to letters when the 
steamer reaches India. With speeiiy steamers, carrying on 
the communication along the whole line, where no delay can 
take place owing to an unavoidable dependence on other agen¬ 
cies, the quarterly communication will afford time for all India 
to answer; how far under the proposed junction of the Malta 
line that can be effected we have great doubts. , 

24. We deem it necessary to dwell on this poia,t because 
it is, as arc think, fatal to the proposed junction with Malta. 
If Government would be good enough to refer to our letter of 
the 13th September last—it will be seen that by a statement 
furnisbojl by Mr. Waghorn, the ll^alta steamer reaches that 
island in 16 days from leaving Falmouth,—six in»re being 
given to Alexandria,—the mails would arrive there in 22 days 
-~and say seven days to Suez with reference to passengers, 
they would arvive at this latter place in 29 days, or on the 
20tb day of the month. The Malta steamer returning to Eng¬ 
land in 18 days after her arrival at Malta, it follows that, 
allowing two days to make sure, there can only be 16 days’ 

* These pArticolard equally apply to (he proponed contract for the whole 

line. 

'f Under the contract for the whole line fonr^three oo thia eido of the 
iftliinaf, and one on the others 
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interval between the date of the departure of the Alexandria 
•teainer to that of her return. She left IMtflta on the 16th 
and must af(ain leave Alexandria on the 26th, but to ensure 
this the Indian steamer must have arrived at Suez by the 
19th; thus causing a detention of ten days. On the other 
hand if the date of the departure of the Indian steamer was 
so timed as to admit of her arriving at Suez on the 29th, so 
that no delay toDjc place on this side, the Indian packets 
would arrive at Alexandria on the 6th, (taking the month at 
30 days), in 9 more they would be at Malta, viz. on the 
13tb of the month, but the dates of departure from Malta 
are about the 4th, thus causing a detention of twenty-one 
days at Malta. 

25. It is under these circumstances wholly impo<isible to 

fix correctly the day.s of departure, until something is more 

certainly known touching tbe times of sailing of the Malta 

steamers; but one great desideratum is that tbe date of tbe 

departure of the Indian steamer in tne S, W. monsoon quarter, 

should be fixed with as much favor on this side as can be 
1 

done. 

26. On the one agency plan of course no difficulty could 
occur in the fixing the date of departure—we .Hlioiild in that 
case say the 15th of the months of January, April, July, and 
October, would be the proper dates. 

27. With respect to the lowest sum at which the con> 
tractor might be disposed to tender to run two steamers of the 
power above referred to, four times between Calcutta mid 
Suez, we annex a rough estimate of the probable cost of i 
running two such steamers; it will be seen to amount to 
Sa. Rs, 2,35,012 per annum. With respect to the receipts 
we fear that parties would be loth to place any dependence of 
consequence on any other source than the bonus. We afipre- 
hend that they would seek to be covered as far as possible in 
theii expenditure by tlie bonus—and therefore that, s^^eing the 
probable expenditure exceed its amount, they*would not offer 
to undertake the contra t for less. There are vario’ S cunsi' 
derations which would induce them to this coutse, among 
which the uncertainty arising from the want ot connection, 
after their arrival at Suez, is not the least. We confess that 
we are unable to offer any approximation to the piobable 
receipts from letters or passengers under these circumstances. 
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29. Should we be right in the above conclusion, and 
should such an offer be made and accepted—then the des¬ 
patches of Government encreased by their transmission on the 
steamers froto the several Presidencies, Vould be conveyed to 
Suez for two lakhs of rupees, besides the expence of joining 
on the Bombay despatches at Socotra; which may be taken 
at 50,000 B.S. say altogether Sa. Rs. 2,50,000; but to this. 
Government would have to add the conveyance of the des¬ 
patches so encreased across the Isthmus, and by the Govern¬ 
ment Mediterranean steamers between Alexandria and Eng¬ 
land at an encreased cost; but say at the same cost, namely. 
Its. 75,000, making in all Sa. Rs. 3,25,000. 

30. Surely here again a premium of not more than three 
lakhs given to contractors to conduct the whole communication 
on one agency without delay ot detention, and with perfect 
security, they taking the postage, would be more economical 
than the proposed employment of a contractor on this side and 
of the Government Malta packets on the other, independent 
of the incalculable advatitage^^in other respects of the one 
plan over those of the oUier. 

81. With respect to the preferable place for advertising 
for the contracts, we cannot see any possible objection to that 
being at once done here. Government would at least by such 
a course become acquainted with the feelings and opinions of 
those who may be supposed not only to be as well ap()rised as 
any other parties can be of all that is necessary to bfi done, 
but also of the probable cost; while if they were induced to 
make an offer, the maximum amount at which the communi¬ 
cation might be opened and maintained Would be ascertained 
as far as it could be without actual experiment; at all events 
Government would be apprised of the degree in which it was 
held that assistance was required, and might afterwards If so 
deennted necessary cause similar advertisements to be issued at 
home. 

Signed by the Cammittee. 

Town-hall, Calcutta,, January 28, 1834. 
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Probable Estimate of running two Steamers of 160 horse 
power four times in the year between Calcutta and Suez. 

First cost of a steamer of'j Sa. Rs. 

160 horse power, capable of f 2,50,000 
carrying 16 days’ coal, placed ^ or 
in Calcutta, J 2 ditto 

Sa. Rs. 6,00,000 

Expenditure. To re-place 
block of one vessel in 10 years, 
say by monthly, 

insurance at 5 per cent, per 
annum for 10 years, on 2,50,000 
the first year and reducible an¬ 
nually 26,000 

Monthly for one vessel. 

two vessels,.... 


Sa. Rs. 4,766 X 12 =: 57,192 
Say 35 days steaming to and 
25 back, each voyage makes 60 
days at say 15 tons per diem, is 
900 tons per voyage, or 4 voyages 
3,600 at 30 Rs. all round. 

Wear and tear, including 
stores of every description, except 
those connected with current pur¬ 
poses of inaebinery, 

Tallow, oil, hemp, &c. at 38 
Rs. per diem for 212 days. 

Establishment for one vessel 
say 2,000 per mensem, 

Expense of depots, say each 
1,200 Sa. Rs. per annum, 

Sa. Rs. 2,13,648 

Add ten per cent, to be s^fe...... 21,364 


1,08,000 


Say 


12,000 


8,856 

24,000 

34,600 



Total, Sa. Rs. 2,35,012 
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No. 1. 

To THE Honorable the Court of Directors of 
THE East India Company, ^c. ^c. Sfc . Londvn . 

Honorable Sirs,—We the remaining members, now resi¬ 
dent in Calcutta, of a Coniu»ttee appointed by the subscribers 
to a fund collected in Bengal for the promotion of a steam 
communication wiUi England by way of the Red Sea, cannot 
allow our first attempt to prove the practicability of such a 
communication being carried on at an expence gteatly below 
that which is understood to be estimated by your Honorable 
Court as the probable cost to be made without soliciting your 
attention to our efforts and your favorable consideration of tlieir 
result, should they prove to be, as we fondly anticipate they 
will be, successful. 

2. Supported as we have been throughout, as well in the 
general principles on which we have proceeded, as in the parti¬ 
cular steps we have taken, by the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, we cannot doubt that your Honor¬ 
able Court has been apprized by the Supreme Government of 
our immediate purposes, as well as of the ulteHor object which 
we have been directed by our constituents to use our utmost 
endeavours to obtain ; and therefore we need not enter into 
much detail while we thus directly solicit the support aiid pa¬ 
tronage of your Honorable Court to our humble eudeavoiirs to 
assist in bringing these distant possessions more immediately 
under the supervision and control of the ruling authorities, 
thus cementing the relations which exist between the governors 
and the governed, affording the former the ready means of 
applying remedies to existing evils, of issuing orders on matters 
of importance requiring immediate attention, and generally of 
watching more minutely and efficiently the great interests 
entrusted to their charge, and to the latter oppoitunities of 
promptly communicating thuit* wants and thmr wishes; in 
shortening by one-half the lengthened and heart-rending dis- 
.tance which separates the husband and the wife, the parent 
and the child^, thus maintaining in continuedly renewed vigour 
thO’ best affections of the heart'; in affording the' means of a 
more rapid interchange of commercial communications by 
which the interests of both countries cannot but be greatly 
promoted; and last, though not least, in opening wide the 
door for the introduction of European science, morality, and 
religion into the heart of India. 
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3. We are aware that in November last, a communica¬ 
tion was made to the home authorities that it was intended to 
despatch the Honorable Company’s steamer Hugh Lindsay 
tiom Bombay to Sue»oii the 1st February, and the private 
•teamer Forbes from Calcutta at the three subsequent quarters 
of the year, and that at the same time it was requested that 
packets might be made up for India at the correspondin^speri* 
ods to be despatched by the Malta mail to that island, and 
thence by another steamer to Alexandria ; which latter vessel 
might take the mails from India to Malta to be thence for¬ 
warded to England. 

4. We calculate, if this application reached home in 
time and was acceded to that the mail dispatched from Fal¬ 
mouth on the 1st February for Calcutta may yet arrive prior 
to the sailing of the Forbes, by which we should be assured, 
that on this first occasion the application had been granted, 
and we should know in how far we mi|;ht hope for its continu¬ 
ance ; but as the sailing of the Forbes has been now fixed fur 
the 15th April instead of the 1st May with reference to the ex¬ 
pediency of avoiding the early part of the monsoon off Ceylon 
and in the Arabian Sea, we cannot wait to ascertain whether 
or not the Hugh Lindsay will have been met on the other side 
of the Isthmus, and we therefore, in case she should not have 
been, and in case it is not intended that the Forbes shall be so 
met, do most earnestly solicit that the application may be grant¬ 
ed fur the forthcoming voyages in August and November next; 
and we prefer this request with the more confidence in as much 
as we are in this case the organ of the whole people of India, 
•ind especially of that part whose affections are rivetted to fhe 
home of their fathers and in very instances to the land in which 
^heir nearest and dearest connections are resident. 

5 It is impossible that we can adequately convey to 
vour Honourable Court the intensity of feeling which pervades 
the whole Indian community on the subject of a steam commu¬ 
nication with England, on which the concurrence of the autho¬ 
rities at home in the principle, with a view tT» the practice, 
bears so materially ; end hence it is that we are most anxious 
to learn the result of the application of November last, and in 
the event of its not having been granted, to appeal in the most 
earnest manner for its future adbption. 

6. We cannot for one moment suppose otherwise than 
that there is a correspondent feeling in favour of this most im¬ 
portant object in the breast of every individual in Great 
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Britaia connected in anyway with India publicly or privately, 
and we feel quite satislied if that object has not hjtherto been 
aUempted to be obtained by the agency of the public authori¬ 
ties that it has arisen solely from an apprehension that the ex¬ 
pence would greatly exceed the advantages to be derived from 
the (ommunication. 

7, Entertaining very different opinions on tins point, and 
believiiig that conamunicatibn with England by means of 
steam vessels by way of the Red Sea may be carried on with a 
profit to the parties concerned in it, provided they receive only 
such support from the autliorities as the value of their services 
may fairly demand, and feeling* satisfied that the extotit of that 
support for the communication throughout the whole line would 
fall infinitely short of what is understood to be the eslimaled ^ 
expence of merely keeping up the communication between 
Bombay and Suez, we think we should have a fair claim on 
the consideration of your Xionoiirable Court if we should only 
appear before you >vith estimates and arguments in support of 
our opinions But it is not thus that we come; we come pre¬ 
pared to put our bpinions to tlie test of practice, and so com¬ 
ing, and on the part of the people of India bearing no inconsi’ 
derabie portion of the expence of the experiment, we trust that 
we may r*-ly coufideiuly on the concurrence and support as 
well 01 , His Majesty^s Government as of your Honorable 
Court, without which neither can the experiment have a fair 
and full trial, nor can we hope for success in the ulterior object 
of the permanent communication, 

8. We have stated that without the countenance and sup 
pprt of'ttis Majesty’s Government and of yonr Ilunorablt* 
Court the experiment in which We are engaged cannot have 
a fair and full trial, and this because without such coiin- 
ieoance and support the communication caunot bo opened 
throughout the vynole line; whence not only will it be itn- 
ppssiUe practically to judge of the expence on the other 
side ; but;, ,wkat is of far more consequence, (since there be lit¬ 
tle ^or no.<dij£cuUy in correctly estimating the cost of a steamer 
between Alexandria and England, and of the pa^^suge across 
the Isthmus, j namely that in the uncertainty which will exist 
as to t|ie speedy transit of the letters from Suez, it cannot be 
expected that the community in India will pass their corres¬ 
pondence through the p>fojected channel to such an extent as 
tl^y would if assured of a quick conveyance the whole way;— 
iand on this account we trust that your Honorable Court will 
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not judge of the extent of tlie eventual correspondence by that 
which on the presei>t occasion is carried to Suez by the Forbes, 

9. We would wish moreover to take this opportunity to 
solicit, th>t instead of a steamer merely connecting the line 
from Alexandria to Malta, a steamer might be^ dispatched 
direct to the ftirmer place from lingland ; because we appre¬ 
hend that the mails from Suez cannot be brought to l\|aita so 
ns to admit of their being despatched thence by the Malta mail 
without deday, wliile at least two days, in addition to the saving 
of that delay, would arise from the non-necessity of the steam¬ 
er stoppirig at Gibraltar, as is understood to be the case with 
the Malta packet, 

10. We do not consider it to be necessary on the 
present occasion to enter into tlje probable expence of this 
experiment, either with a view to induce your Honorable 
(.\)uit to ariord it your patronage, or to form a consequent 
judi;mont of wh>tt it would cost to maintain it hereafter 
on a pcrmvujont fooling. For the first we doubt not that 
our correspondence, with the Supreme Government will have 
been communicated to your Honorable Court, from which you 
will he eriahltfl to gather the amount estimated ; and for the 
latter we think it wdl be best met by waiting the result of the 
actii.il cost; besides we liave at present a letter on the subject 
before tiic Right Honorable the Governor General, which 
will no doubt, in due course, be known to your Honorable 
Con rt. 


11 . 1 . Ill coneliisiou we beg respectfully, but most earnest¬ 
ly. to iep*}at our reque^t in the name of all India that if, not 
aln.'ady done, arrangements may be made for the most speedy 
conveyance of tlie Indian mails to and from Alexandria, the 
latter of winch will be taken to Suez in August and Novem¬ 
ber next, and in.*y be expected to be at that place about the 
23d of the month. 


D. Tagore, 

Jl. LI ai ding, 

J. Willis, 

li. S. Thomson, 
M. MuHick, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 
W. N. Forbes, 


We have, &c. 


» 


R. H. Cockerell, 
T. E. M. TtMon, 
Ji>. McFarlau, 

J. Kyd, 

J. Prinsep, 

J. Steel, 


Town llaJl, Calcutta, the 7th April, li)34. 
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No. 2, 

To THE Right Honorable Edward 6. S. Stanly, 

Colonial Secretary^ Sfc. Sfc. London, 

Sir,—The steamer JFbrftes being about to leave Calcutta 
on the 15th instant, touching at Madras and Point de Gaiie 
on her way to Suez, with the united packets of India, in the 
hope that on her arrival there mails from England, brought to 
Malta on the regular packet and conveyed thence to Alex¬ 
andria by an other steamer, may be waiting for her, the 
mails from India being taken to Malta by her, according to ah 
application to that effect heretofore made by the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment ; we, who have been appointed a Committee by the 
subscribers to a fund called the New Bengal Steam Fund,” 
instituted for the purpose of promoting a steam communication 
between England and India, through whose agency under the 
auspices of the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council, the Forbes is about to be despatched, take this oppor¬ 
tunity of respectfully soliciting your countenance and co-ope¬ 
rative aid in the undertaking. 

The grounds, Sir, on which we venture to trouble you are, 
that (as w'o think) the establishment of a steam communication 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea, passing 
round Ceylon and making Galle one of its ports of call, cannot 
but be productive of considerable adventage to Ilis Majesty’s 
colonies on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, even includ¬ 
ing eventually those at Botany Bay and Van Diemei/s Land, 
and the rising establishments on the western shores of Australia. 

Believing tliat the experiment on which the Forbes is 
about to be engaged will, if it meets with corresponding sup¬ 
port on the other side of the Isthmus, infallibly lead to the 
establishment of a steam communication with India, wc are 
watting with much anxiety to know how far the application 
for such support has been met; and as the Forbes in all proba¬ 
bility will now leave the river before we can learn the result of 
that application, we feel it our duty to our constituents to 
endeavour by all the means in our power to obtain that sup¬ 
port to her furtiicoming voyages, should it not have been 
determined already to afford it. 

With this view we beg to forward copy of oiir letter 
under this date to the address of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and respectfully to 
request your support and assistance, as well to this particular 
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request, as to the ul'terior and permanent establishment of a 
■team communication on a complete and comprehensive plan, 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

D. Tagore, 1 R. H. Cockerell, 

B. Harding, 1 T. E. M.Turton, 

J. Willis, D. McFarlan, 


R. S. Thomson, 

M. Mullick, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 

W. N. Eorbes, | 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 


J. Kyd, 

J, Prinsep, 
J. Steel. 


No. 3. 

To Thomas H. Villiers, Esq. IW. P. Secretary to the 

Board of Control, London, 

Sir,—! have the honor, by direction of the Committee of 
the new Bengal Steam Fund, to forward, for the information 
and considerate attention of the Right Honorable the Presi¬ 
dent and Members of the Board of Commissioners for the 
management of the affairs of India, the accompanying copy of 
a letter under tliis date, from the Committee to the Court of 
Diicctors of the Honorable the East India Company, solicit¬ 
ing tire countenance and support of the Honorable Court to 
the experiment now in progress of a steam communication be¬ 
tween England and India, embracing the whole of the Pre¬ 
sidencies and Ceylon through the Red Sea by means of the 
private steamer Forbes. 

2.—-The mode by which that countenance and support 
ean be best given, it will be obvious, is by the employment of 
a stumer to convey the mails, &c. to and from Alexandria, 
and the Committee sensible how much the success of their 
application, should the necessary arrangements not have been 
made, must depend on the Right Honorable R>ard, desire me 
to proffer tlieir most respectful and earnest appeal on the part 
of the whole community of India for the required aid and assis¬ 
tance towards rendering the experiment perfect. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Chas B. Greenlaw, Sec. to the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 
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No. 4. 

To Sir Francis Freeling, Baronet, Secrelury to Ui$ 
Grace the Post Master General, Londtra, 

Sir,—I have the honor, by direction of the rommitb c 
appointed by the subscribers to a fund inslitute<i for the purpose 
of promoting a steam communication between Fngland and 
India, and denominated the New Bengal Steam Enml, to for¬ 
ward for the information of llis Grace the Post Master 
General, the accompanying copy of a letter under this date 
from the Conunitteo, to the address of the IJouorable the 
Court of Directors of the East India (’oinpaiiy. 

. The immediate object of the letter is to obtain the coun¬ 
tenance and support of the Honorable Court in favor of the 
experimt-nt now in progress for opening a communication 
through the Bed Sea between Calcutta and England, einhraC' 
ing the other Presidencies and Ceylon, by means of the 
FWAes^teainer ; and the Committee venture to solicit the power¬ 
ful aid of His Grace towards attaining the object of the ap¬ 
plication, namely, tiiat arrangemonents may be inude for the 
despatch of mails for the several Presidencies of India :inil 
Ceylon, on the 1st days of August and November by a steamer 
from England to Alexandria, there to receive the Indian mads 

It 

which will be despatched at corresponding periods on the 
Forbes, in the event of such arrangements not having boon pre ¬ 
viously made couseipient on sin application to that effect, wloch, 
it is uuderstood, was made from this country in November 
last. 


The ulterior object of the letter in question is to interest 
the H oiiorable Com I favorably towards the pennaneut esta¬ 
blish ment of such a communication on a firm and st;cure basis 
—and towards this object the Committee also presume to solicit 
the patronage and co operation of His Grace. 

Ill conedusiun I am likewise directed to express the san¬ 
guine hope of the Committee, that they may also rtly on your 
effective assist'iS/iice in attaining an object of sucli importance 
to the mutual relations of the two countries, and for the fur¬ 
therance of which you have so pinch in your power. 

T have, &c. 

(Signed) Chas. B. Greenlaw, See. to the 
Committee of the I\civ Benyal Uteam Pnnd^ 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, ltW4. 
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Citcular addressed to various Merchants and others in England 
by the Secretary to the Calcutta Steam Committee* 

(Circular No. 1.) 

An universal feeling in favor of a steam communication 
with England having lately arisen tluonghout liulia (^^ith the 
manifestation of which it is presumed you are not altogether 
unacquainted) the Committee appointe<l by a general meeting 
of the inhabiUnts of i'alcutta on the 22d June last, for the 
purpose of carrying into elFect certain resolntioiis then passed 
(copy of which accompanies this) are desirous, now that mat¬ 
ters have been brought to a decided point with reference to the 
more immediate object, namely, the speedy re-opening of tiie 
communication closed by the laying up of the H. C. steamer 
Hnyh Lindsay Bombay, to make known to the mercantile 
and commercial community in Great Britain connected with 
India the actual state in which things now stand, in the certain 
hope of receiving from you every aid and assistance in your 
p.nvor towards securing the ultimate object, viz. the permanent 
t ^tablishnient of a regular steam cummunicatioii between Eng¬ 
land and India by way of the R0d Sea. 

'fhe report rendered by the Committee to their constitu- 
fnts, assembled at a meeting at the Town Hall on the 7tli in* 
slant, in conformity with the original resolutions of the sub* 
scrib^l^s’, together with the subsequent resolutions which were 
passed at tliis last meeting, (copies of which report and resolu¬ 
tions are also annexed to this letter) will, the Commitee hope, 
enable you fully to understand what has hitherto been done, 
'riiey are now engaged in making all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions !oi the despatch of the Forbes steamer from Calcutta suc¬ 
cessively on the first days of May, August and November 
next; being quarterly periods with the 1st Febuary, on which 
day it is proposed to start the HugK Lindsay from Bombay ; 
and it is hoped that this letter and its enclosuTes tuny be pre¬ 
pared in sufficient time to be despatched by that vessel. 

You will see the endeavours which have already been 
made by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil to secure that a steamer shall be at Alexandria in time to 
receive the mails from India; and it is confidently hoped that 
she will have brouitht out mails from E^ngland, which may be 
at Suez when the Hugh Lindsay arrives. 
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Should this, however, not be the Case, and that no mea¬ 
sures are in course of adoption whereby mails may be des¬ 
patched from England to meet, in the manner above noticed, 
those about to be sent from India in May,fAugust,and November 
next, the first object which those in England who are interested 
in a speedy communication with England should pursue in an 
united and 'simultaneous appeal in favour of mails being des- 

S atched from England on the 1st May, 1st August, aud 1st 
November, by the Malta steam packet, under arrangements 
whereby they may be immediately taken from that island to 
Alexandria by another steamer: which steamer should wait at 
Alexandria fur the mails brought to Suez by the Forbes and 
take them to Malta, whence of course they should be despatch¬ 
ed by the best opportunity that might offer. 

But it is to the great and important object of a permanent 
communication that this Committee would most earnestly call 
your attention, and solicit in the strongest terras the simultane¬ 
ous exertions of the mercantile community at home not only by 
the aid of funds to such plan us may, on consideration, be 
deemed to be bes^ for adoption, but by urgent and united ap¬ 
peals to his Majesty’s Government and the Honorable the 
Court of Directors for their joint support thereof. 

As regards this all-important subject nothing is at present 
before this Committee, to which they can definitively request 
your immediatele concurrence and support; but the merchants 
of Calcutta have lately met and appointed a Committee to con¬ 
sider the subject in all its bearing^. This has been done, and 
the report of that Committee is now under the consideration of 
the Bight Honorable the Governor General in Council. Of 
the minute details of the plan this Committee has no know¬ 
ledge, but one of the members of the committee of merchants 
being also a member of this Committee, 1 am enabled, with the 
sanction of the Committee, to state that the plan embraces the 
communication in the most comprehensive and complete form. 

It is proposed to raise a capital of 12 lacs of rupees, and 
therewith to build four steamers of 200 horse power each, one 
to run between England and Alexandria, the other three to 
be employed on this side of the Isthmus in the following man¬ 
ner. 

One will be stationed at Bombay, and two at Calcutta; 
the communication is intended to be quarterly. The steam¬ 
er from Bombay will leave that place so a» to arrive (by 
estimation) two days at Socotra before the steamier from Calcut-^ 
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ta, which will call a\ Madras and Galle for the passengers, 
mails, &c, from those places, reaches the island. 

On the t'alcutta steamer arriving at >ocotra the passen¬ 
gers, &c. by her wilUbe immedi^Uly transferred to the Bom¬ 
bay steamer, which having had two days time to clear her 
boilers, &c. will be ready to start, as soon as the transfer is 
made with the whole of the passengers, &c. from India to 
Suez. 

The steamer from England is to be so timed in its depar¬ 
ture as to secure her arrival at Alexandria, so as to allow of the 
English passengers, mails, &c. being at Suez, certainly before 
the arrival of the India steamer. The Mediterranean steamer will 
remain at Alexandria till the passengers and mails arrive. 

At Suez is proposed to build a house for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the passengers from England during the few days they 
will be there, it being intended that the contractors shall un¬ 
dertake for the conveyance of the passengers the whole way, 
including the passage across the Isthmus; for which every pos¬ 
sible arrangement will be made, improving <»f course like all 
other things on experience. 

The English passengers, &c. being at Suez when the India 
steamer arrives will be* put float when she heaves in sight, and 
be taken off to meet her on her reaching the roads, in order 
that MO delay may take place. By the same conveyance tbe 
passengers and packets from India will be disembarked and 
proceed forthwith to Alexandria, and th^nce to England in the 
Meditefranean steamer. The India steamer will return to 
Socotra; on arrival there she ivill And the Calcutta steamer iu 
readiness, which will receive the Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal 
passengers, &c. and proceed with them, to their diiferetit 
ports, the Bombay steamer of course going on to that place. 
It is proposed to convey all the public despatches of very kind, 
packets and mails between England and all the Presidencies of 
India for which the contractors require from Government 5 lacs 
of rupees per annum for five years on contract; Government of 
course receiving the postage of letters. • 

This is believed to be the outline of the scheme. The time 
calculated for the voyages, and all other details, will be even¬ 
tually communicated to you, vyhen the plan shall have received, 
if it should do so, the sanction of the Right Honorable the 


* Notb.— This has reference to Jufidnli I'eing- tixed on rh n'dep^t. If the 
tenrnem nre fonnd cnpAble of cnrryinK coni from Sucoira io Saesi, ot caaree thlii 

•0 
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Governor General in Council, the present purpose being merely 
to prepare the mercantile community in Great Britain, coniiectF- 
ed with India, for what may now very shortly be brought 
forward: so that when it is so, they may be ready to unite at 
once in urging on the home authorities its adoption, 

You will not fail to understand that the above is yet but 
under consideration, and may receive considerable modifica» 
tion. As, however, the Hugh Lindsag leaves Bombay on the 
1st February, time wHI not admit of the result of that consider¬ 
ation being made known to yon by her, and the Committee 
are too anxious to oome at once into correspondence with you 
on this subject to alllow the opportunity, which it is hoped, 
she will affoi'd of making a speedy communication with Eng¬ 
land to escape them. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

C. B. GRBENLAyv, Secy, to the Com. of the 

Hew Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, Jan., 1834. 


(Circular No. 2.) 

TVith reference to my'letter under date the-16th January 
last, and its enclosures, 1 have the honor, by direction of the 
Conimittee of the New Bengal Steam Fund to inform you, 
that, with a view to avoid the early part of the S. W, mon¬ 
soon off Galle and across ihe'Arabi^n Sea, it has been deemed 
proper to start the Forbes on the 15th April, instead of the 
first May, whence it becomes necessary not to delay address¬ 
ing you further on the subject of the proposed steam communi¬ 
cation ; although of course, it would have been preferable, if 
possible, to have'previously known the result of the voyages of 
the Huyh Lindsay. 

2. It is, however, not inipossible that accounts of her ar¬ 
rival at Bombay may reach Calcutta prior to the starting of the 
Forbes; in which case, ^pu^d the result require any modifica¬ 
tion of this' Iettgr, a subsequent commuhication can be made to 
you. 

3. In the present state of Ignorance as to how far the 
authorities at boipe may haye neeh . disposed to assist in the 
experiment now in process, by, a'flprdiqg the as'sistance of a 
steamer for the conveyance of the ihails from Alexandria the 
Committee' can^ in respect to that experiment, do no more 
, than communicate the diespatch of the Forbes^ and the continu¬ 
ed intention of starting her in August and November. 
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4* \Vitli regard io the ulterior permaner)t object^ as re- 
fered to in uiy letter of tbe 16th January, it is understood that 
the pbn, #rhich was stated to be under the consideration of the 
Right Honorable the .Governor General in Council, was not 
considered, in all its details, to be such as could receive entire 
concurrence; but | am directed to inform you, that this Com¬ 
mittee has addressed his l^ordsbip in Council submitting a some- 
wiiat similar plan, Government being required to make a grant 
of three lakhs o( Rupees annually, for five years, and the con-^ 
traetc^r retaining the postage. 

5. This letter of the Committee to his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil liaving only been dispatched on the eve of the Governor 
General's departure for Madras, and the illness with which bis 
Lordship has been unfortunately attacked having prevented any 
reply being as yet received, the Committee can only thus gene¬ 
rally iiiliniale to you the state of the question. 

0. On receipt, however, of the reply, the whole will be 
communicated to you ; by wltich time the Committee trust that 
the two voyages of the Hugh Lindsay and the FovbeSy especial¬ 
ly the latter, will have so satisfactorily established the practi¬ 
cability of the scheme, especially as regards the expence, and, 
at the s:\me time, have so increased the interest and feeling at 
home in favour of like communication, that no difficulty w'iU 
exist ill bringing the particular permanent scheme above alluded 
to—to bear, should it, as the Committee confidently trust it w'ill, 
receive the concurrence of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General^in Council. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 

Stcy> to the Committee of the iV. JU. S. Fund. 
Town-Hall, Calcutta, 7th April, 1834. 

(Circular No 3.) 

In continuation of my letter of the 7th instant, 1 have now 
the pleasure by direction of the Committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund to inform yon, that they have beep favored with a 
copy of a Minute of the Right Honorable the Governor Gene¬ 
ral on their letter of the 28th January last, copies of both which 
documents are herewith forwarded for your information. 

2. The Minute in question having only arrived yesterday 
and tlie Fotbvs being about to be despatched from Calcutta 
to-morrow, the Committee ale unable to <lo more than to com¬ 
mend to your most earnest consideration the great object in- 
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Tolved therein. They could have vrished to have entered at 
large into the system on which, as they consider, the commu¬ 
nication might be best carried on ; but they must conli^nt them¬ 
selves with leaving you to father their, sentiments from their 
letter to Government; and they do so with the less regret in 
that they feel satisfied that, if the commercial interests con¬ 
nected with India should entertain a similar feeling in favor of 
the communication, to that which pervades the community of 
India, they will now readily come forward, and perfect that 
which has been, as they hope, so auspiciously commenced on 
thfs side the Isthmus. 

I have the honor to be, your most obdt. sevt. 

C. B. Greenlaw, Sec. to the Committee. 
Town-H^ll^ Calcutta, April 14, 1834. 

To C. B. Greenlaw, Esq. 

Secy, io the 'New Bengal Steam Fund Committee. 

Political Department. 

Sir, —I am directed to transmit to you the accompanying 
copy of a Minute by his Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor General, dated the 28th ultimo, tor the information 
of the Committee, and in reply to their letter to the adJiess of 
his Excellency under date the 28th January last.—I have the 
honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

C. E. Trevelyan, Depy. Secy, ta Government. 
Council Chamber, 14th April, 1834. 

Minute of the Right Honorable the Governor 

General. 


Before I advert to the report of the Steam Committee 
under date the 28th January J834, recommending the plan 
which shall eftect the cbi^apest and most generally useful steam 
communication between England and India, a few preliminary 
remaks will be necessary to extricate the question from the con¬ 
fusion in whicb*it has been placed by the voluminous and need¬ 
less discussions that have arisen between the several Committees; 
and at the same time to exhibit to the home authorities, as clear¬ 
ly and concisely as possible, the very simple data upon which a 
decision as to future measures would seem to depend. 

It is roy intention to avoid any reference to differences of 
opinion; and only to state the circumstances as they have oc- 
cured, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 
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formed to carry into effect the great object of a quicker inter* 
codrse between the two countries,—an object in which the 
European community have expressed so deep and general an 
Ben«»I Sa. Ra. 1,68,000 wterest; and towards the promotion of 
Ma'irna. which a subscription has been made, far 

amitay. 86, surpassing the largest amount that, with 

reference to the universal distress occasioned by the recent 
failures, my most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 

The first plan determined upon was to establish a quar¬ 
terly communication between Bombay and Suez It was 
thought that the Hugh Lindsay alone could accomplish this 
undertaking. The principal object of a quarterly conimunica* 
tion was, besides confirming the success of the hvyk Linds'-y\ 
previous voyages, to ascertain by continued and pt-riodicnl de¬ 
partures the probable < xtent of the intercourse, as well as by 
passengers as by letters; and thus to estimate the probable 
amount of the income. The expensive sailing of the Hvgh 
Lindsay afforded a sufficient criterion of the maximum expen¬ 
diture. 


11 is necessary to state that when the subject was first ta¬ 
ken up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent per¬ 
sons then advocated a direct communication between Calcutta 
and the Red Sea. At a later period Mr. Greenlaw publi.shed 
a pamphlet shewing the superior advantages, to India in gene¬ 
ral, of this line of communication, in which I agreed in opinion 
with that gentleman ; but it appeared to me that the more 
simple land shorter communication with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the home authorities; aird, 
this line being once established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at (he time that he iiad 
no desire to interfere with the measure that had been already 
adopted; and an opinion to this purport will be found tii the 
preface of his publication. I gladly avail myself «>f this oc¬ 
casion of expressing in concurrence with the society of Calcut¬ 
ta, my acknowledgements to Mr. Greenlaw for his zealous and 
successful endeavours to bring before the publiif all iut'ormation 
that might conduce to a clear understanding of the subject. As 
far as I have seen of the view% of that intelligent gentleman, 
he has been actuated by the sole and single desire to promote 
the general interest^ and convenience of India and England, 
those of Bombay being equally comprehended. 

It was learnt from Bomb&y that the llagh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication ; and that her pow- 
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er could not contend against the S. W. monsoon. There was 
no Ollier steamer at Bombay. The only other steamer in 
India, capable of coping with an adverse monsoon was the 
Forbe/t; but she was private property, helongiug to one of the 
houses that had failed; and it never occured to any one to 
my knowledge that it would be practicable, or within the scope 
of our limited funds, even if the assignees would have given 
their consent, to transfer the vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned the original plan 
could not be executed ; but convinced of the great importance 
of keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, I confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the 
next attempt direct from Calcutta: and a suggestion to that 
effect was made by me to the Steam Committee, provided 
always that the Fvrbes could be hired upon reasonable terms, 
and that in other respects she was considered fit for the uiider- 
t,iking. 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be entertained of the 
preference to be given to that plan which shall bring passen¬ 
gers, valuable goods, packets and letters by sea to the three 
principal ports of Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal over that 
which is confined to the single port of Bombay, between 
which place and the other more important Presidencies there 

intervenes a distance as per margin:—and 
mile* i,3W other conveyance than the ordinary 

Columr/o, 1.000 ilawk of India. The Forbes will be¬ 
come the experimental vessel for trying the 
practicability of this direct route. It has appeared to 
me to be a great object to have corlectly and exactly 
laid down all the circumstances, the advantages, and the 
disadvantages of the two lines, in order that, whether the 
future execution be undertaken by Government, or by cou- 
tracturs, the plan at least may be formed upon the best 
ascertaiued dal^. Pur the same reasons, though previously 
surveyed, it seemed to me important that the Surveyor General 
of India should give his official testimony to the fitness or 
otherwise of Socotra as a depdt. I cannot but think it to 
have been wisely decided by the Committee that the funds 
p>»ced at their disposal would be best applied to frequent expe- 
riinental voyages, that should place the practicability and 
expeoce beyond all doubt. It was early discovered that this 
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or any future subscription to be raised in India must be wholly 
iiisumcient for the tuainteiiunce of a permanent communication. 
This latter can only be^executed by the Government (and to 
tio more useful purpose for the good of both countries conid 
the funds of India be appropriated,) or by the ineruhants of 
l^ngland interested in the trade to China and India. 

Preparatory to a consideration of the phin of the Com¬ 
mittee, and of the proposition of others to effect lliis objeci, 

I must refer to a suggestion made by me, with a view to the 
performance of the work by contract, and to thus saving the 
Government from an undefined and hitherto most extravagant 
expenditure in the employment of the ill-adapted JJuyh Lind- 
$ay ,—that a bonus of tivo lacs per annum for five years should 
be given by the Government, the profit of the passengers and 
mails being thrown in for the benefit of the undertakers. 

While the Steam Committee had under consideration tlie 
report required by Mr. Macnagbten’s letter of the 5tb of Sep¬ 
tember 1838, a proposition v^s made to me by a committee of 
the merchants at Calcutta to take the contract upon a bonus of 
five l^cs per annum for five years, the postage being reserved 
by Government, which was estimated by them at two lacs per 
annum. I have not the paper by me, 1 may therefore mis-state 
some of the conditions;—but I recollect sufficient of the plan 
to enable me to give its outline, and to ekpUiii the reasons 
why 1 rejected it. I did not roeian to have adverted to it at 
all, butaipon reflection it struck me that a discussion of a Veal 
proposition made upon the spot may better serve to enable 
those at a distance to come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming as indispensible to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from every port in India; 
that is, to use a 'common expression in Europe, that passen¬ 
gers should be booked from London all the way to India, every 
intermediate eXpetlce being provided for by the cuutraclor for 
one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of this caiculation. My 
opitfton was thai travellers, both going and coming, would for 
the great part either prefer steam packet of the Oo- 
veriiment to Malta, or would choose the land route to Mafia, 
or Eygpt, via the contineht, and vibe versa. I moreover ‘ 
thought that a much simpler and less expensive scheme, would 
be for the contractors to confine themselves to the Indian mde 
of the communication-—that is, from Suez to Calcutta. I 
undertook to engage for the Government at home, that'the 
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only vacant part of the line on the European side, vi^. froni 
Malta to Alexandria, should be tilled by a Government steam-^ 
er; and 1 also undertook, if the Hugh Lindsay should not be 
eqnal to the conveyance of the mails frfim Socotra to Bombay, 
that an additional steamer should be furnished for that purpose ; 
but the committeo of merchants would not agree to these pro¬ 
positions. 

Ill order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus 
having undertaken for the consent of the Government to a 
part execution of the plan,. I have to mention upon the 
authority of Captain Johnston, the deposition of tiie Admi¬ 
ralty to give a ready assent to this part of the plan. But 
otherwise 1 should not have hesitated to have given this 
pledge; because 1 cannot conceive it possible that the same 
consideration for interests so compqiratively trivial as those of 
the Ionian Islands and the Levant, which had been thought 
sufficient to warrant the extension of a Governme'^nt steamer 
to Corfu, should not at oncq have determined for the expe¬ 
diency of the most rapid communication with a part of the 
world, where England and India have happily a reciprocal 
interest of a magnitude and importance which the imagiaatioa 
can wi|h difficulty grasp* 

The far greater part of the distance from London to Malta 
being already provided for by a monthly Government packet, 
1 did not think the English Government would willingly assent 
to a second expence as it were for the same part of the line. 
I rejected it accordingly. 1 thought further that the*' receipts 
of postage were very much over-estimated; at least for a year 
or two until the plan could come into regular operation* 

1 moreover was of opinion that the Government itself 
could execute the plan confined to the Indian side at a much 
less charge than five lacs, with the advantage of having a 
complete establishment of steamers, which either in case of 
war or of any other political exigency might constitute a great 
addition to th^ public strength and resources. 

1 now come in conclusion to the opinion of the Commit¬ 
tee, recommending a contract coinciding with the committee 
of merchants that it will be more beneficial for the contractors 
and more conducive to despatch, that, the contract should 
embrace the whole line from England to the four principal 
points in India and Ceylon,—Bombay, Galie, Madras, and 
Calcutta; and the following terms are proposed as likely to 
make a fair retnrn for risk and expence* 
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1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 

Sndly. All profits upon passeng;ers, parcels, &c. and 
postage of letters betyeen England and India, except the 
Government despatches, which are to be carried free of all 
expence as vrell by sea as through Egypt. 

3rdly. The postage upon private letters to be two rupees 
for a sini'le letter—one rupee payable in England, and one 
rupee in India. 

My original proposition gave in addition to the bonus of 
two lacs, the postage of the Government despatches to the con* 
tractor. The calculations of the Committee show that their 
own scheme involves very little additional expense, if any, 
beyond my own. And considering in every respect the very 
superior advantages held out to the whole of India, I cannot 
but second the plan of the Committee with my decided recom¬ 
mendation : and express at the same time a hope, if individuals 
may be found willing to accept the terms, that this great mea¬ 
sure, so important to the great interests of the Empire, and to 
the comfort and happiness of so many thousands of oiir coun¬ 
trymen in this distant clime, may be carried into immediate 
operation. 

(Signed) W. C. Bbntinck, 
Ootacummund, March 28, 1834. 

[A true copy,] C. E. Trevelyan, 

Depy. See. to Qovt. 

Calcutta, April 14,1834. 

(True copies) 

Charles Greenlaw, Sec. to the Committee of 

' the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

THE SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 


The Petition ofRammoiiun Roy to Lord Amherst, 

AGAINST TUB ESTABLISHMENT OP THE SANSCRIT 

College. • 

7’o hie Excellency the Right Hmerabh Lord A mkertt, Go¬ 
vernor General in Council. ^ 

My Lord,—Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are 
to obtrude upon the notice of Government the sentiments they 
entertain on any public measure, there are circumstances when 
silence would be carrying Ibis respectful feeling to culpable 
excess. The present rulers of India, coming from a distance 
of many thousand miles to govern a people, whose language, 
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literature, inannei^, custo^is and ideas, are almost entirely new 
and str>iuge to them, cannot easily become so intimately ac- 
quaint4>d with tti^ir real circumstances, as tlie natives of the. 
country are tben^selves. We should tneretore be i;;uUly of a. 
gross direiiction of duty to ourselves, an<i adurd our rulers Just 
ground of complaiiit at our apathy, did we omit on occasions 
of importance lihc Abe present to supply them with such accu¬ 
rate iiifurmation as luigUt enable them to devise and adopt 
%easitres calculated tp be beneficial to the country, and thus 
second by our. local knowJedge and experience their declared 
benevolent intentions for* its. improveuiieats. 

The establishment of a new Saiigscrit Schpol in Calcutta 
evinces the laudab e desire of Government to improve the 
natives of India by education—a blessing for vrhicb they must 
ever be grateful, and every well wisher of the buinan race 
must be desirous that tim etforts made to promote it should be 
guided by the most enlightened principles, so that the stream 
of iutelhgence may flow in the most usetiul channels. 

When this seqningry of learning was proposed, we under¬ 
stood that the Government in England bad ordered a consider¬ 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of 
its Indiau subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes ibat 
this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen 
of talents and education to instruct the natives of India in Ma¬ 
thematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and 
other useful sciences which the nations of Europe have cariied 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inha¬ 
bitants of other parts of the world* 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn 
of kno\\ledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts 
were filled with, mingled ft.eitngs of delight and gratitude. 
We already offered up thanks to providence for inspiring the 
most,generous and enlightened nations of the west with the 
glqrioua a;nbition of plauting in Asia the arts and sciences of 
modern Europe^ 

111(0 now fiud thatthe government are establishing a Sang- 
acrit school under Hindoo Pundits, to import such knowledge 
as is already current in lujdia*. This senMnary (similar in 
character .to those which, existed in Europe before the time of 
Lord can only be exp^ted to lead thp minds of youth, 

with grammatical/niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little 
or no practical use to the possessors or to, society* The pupils 
will ther^^acquire what, was known two thousand years ago;, 
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with the addition uf ..xain and empty subtleties since produced 
by speculative men; such, as is already commonly taught in all 
parts «)f India. 

The Sangscrit language so difficult that almost a lifetime 
is necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge And 
the learning concealed under this almost impervious veil is far 
from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it 
were thought necessary to perpetuate this language for the sake 
of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might be 
mueb more easily accomplished by other means, than the estab* 
lisiimetit of a new Sangscrit school. For there have been al- 
waysand are now numerous professors of Sanscrit in the differ* 
ent parts of the country, engaged in teaching this language as 
well as the other branches of literature which are to be the ob¬ 
ject of the new Seminary. Therefore their more diligent culti- 
vatian, if desirable, would be effectually promoted by bolding 
out premiums, and granting cert^dn allowances to their most 
eminent professors who have already undertaken on their own 
account to teach them, and would by such rewards be stimula¬ 
ted to still greater exertions. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the in* 
instruction of the natives uf India was intended by the Go¬ 
vernment ill England for the improvement of its Indian sub¬ 
ject'), ] be^: leave to state with due difference to your Lord- 
ship’s exalted sttuaiion, that if the plan now adopted be follow¬ 
ed, It wjil completely defeat the object proposed ; since no im¬ 
provement can be expected from inducing young men to con¬ 
sume a dozen of years of the must valuable period of their lives 
ill acquiring the niceties of Byakartin or Sangscrit grammar. 
For instance in learning to discuss such points as the following : 
Kkad signifying to eat ; Khaduti, he or $he or it eats. Query, 
Whether does Khaduii taken as a whole, convey the meaning 
/ie, she or it eatSy or are separate parts of this meaning convey¬ 
ed by distinctions of the word ? As if in tbv Bnglish language 
it were asked, bow much meaning is there yi th^ eat; bow 
much in the S? and is the whole meaning of the word convey¬ 
ed by these two portions of it distinctly, or hy them taken 
jointly. 

Neither can much improvement arise from such specula¬ 
tions as the following; which are the theme sugge>ted by tjie 
Vedaiit. In what manner is the soul absorbed into the Deity ? 
What relation does it bear to the divine essence? Nor will 
youtha be felt to 4)6 better members of society by the Yedan. 
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tic doctrioes which teach them to beliere that all visible things 
have no real existence; that as father, brother, &c. have no 
actual entity, they consequently deserve no real atfection, and 
therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the world, 
the better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the 
student of the Meemangsa from knowing what it is, that makes 
killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedant, and what is the real nature and operative influence of 
passages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nyoynshastru cannot be said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into how iiiaoy 
ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided and viliat 
speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, &c. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, 
I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of 
science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon, 
with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in igno* 
ranee of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would .not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the Sch< olmen, 
which was the best calculated to perpetilate ignorance. In the 
same manner the Sangsorit system of education would be the 
Lest calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had 
been the policy of the British Legislature. But as tiie im¬ 
provement of the native population is the object of the Go¬ 
vernment, it will consequently promote a liberal and enlighten¬ 
ed system of instruction; embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy with other useful scien¬ 
ces, which may be accomplished with the sugi proposed by em¬ 
ploying a few getotlemen of talents and learning educated in 
Europe, and providing a College furnished with necessary 
books. Instruments and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship, I conceive 
myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my country¬ 
men, and also to that enlightened Sovereign and Legislature 
which have extended their beneyoleut cares to thi« distant land, 
actuated by a desire to improve its iahahitaiits, and therefore 
humbly trust yoti will excuse the ftberty I have taken in thus 
expressing my sentiments to youT' Lordship. 

1 have the honour to bie, my L6rd, with the profounde^t 
respect, your Lordship's obedient and most faithful servant, 
Gyananneshun.] (Signed) RammGhun Rot. 
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BENGAL MEDICAL RETIRING FOND. 


A quarterly general meeting nf the sub^rtbers to-the 
Bengal Medical Retifing Fund was held on Friday the 18th 
April. Mr. Corbyn in the chair. 

The report of the connmittee of. management for the la«t 
quarter having been laid before the meeting, it was resolved 
that the same be adopted, and that it be sent to the Journal of 
Medical Science for publication. 

It was stated by the management that the result of the 
votes of the subscribers to the fund taken upon the question ut 
the admission of Veterinary Surgeons into the institution, and 
that of the votes for the nomination of four gentlemen to hit up 
vacancies in the maiiauement for the present year, were not yet 
ascertained, the Benari-s, Dinapore, Barrackpore and Meerut 
divisions of the army not having yet forwarded replies on both 
questions to the circulars on those subjects. 

The business Was closed by a vote of thanks to the chair¬ 
man, which was acknowledged, and the meeting broke up. 

H. S. MERCER, Secy. Med. Retg. Fund. 

Calcutta,. 19th April, 1B34. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 

CALCUTTA. 

Proceedings of Meeting held on the 5th April, 1834. 

Members proposed.— E. W. Clarributi, Esq. and T. 
Russell, Esq. Assistant Surgeons, Bengal Service, proposed 
by Messrs. LaiigstalFand Twining; C. Griffiths, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon, Bengal Service, by Messrs. Tytler and Egerion. 

In conformity witli a recommendation from the Committee 
of Management, that a Secretary for the Foreign Correspiin- 
dence should be elected, Dr. N. WalUcb was chosen by ballot 
to till that office. 

Mr. Twining was elected a Member of the Committee of 
Management and Papers, to hll the vacancy* occasioned by 
the appointment of Mr. M. J. Bramley as Secretary. 

it being understood tliat-% Medical Library was about to 
be established at Fort St. George, the Society-resoived that a 
series of their publications should be presented to it. And as 
there are some duplicate medical works in the Society’s Libra¬ 
ry. the Secretary was requested to offer such of those Works 
as the Madras Library may not already possess. 
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It was ri^solved on the motion of Mn Hiilchiftson, second¬ 
ed by Mr. Ganieny that a series of the iiociety’s publications 
ahould be presented to the Society, recently established among 
the students at the Native Medical Insyiutioii. 

Letters from J. Grant and J. T. Pearson, Esqrs. were 
read, requesting their names might be withdrawn from the 
list of Members of the l!fociety. 

The following communications received since the last 
meeting were presented to the Society :—■ 

1 —A letter from the Koval College of Surgeons of 
London, acknowkdging the receipt of the 5th volume ot the 
'Society’s 'I’ransactiuns-^and presenting for the Library a co|>y 
of the parts yet published of the Catalogue of the Museum 
of the College, together with a Catalogue oi* the Library, 
and also a copy of a Memoir on the Nautilus Pompilu», 
published by direction of the Council of the College. 

2 ,—A letter from Dr, Isaac Hays of Phi adeiphia, pre¬ 
senting to the Society's Library, a copy of the Aiigiidt No. 
1838 of the American Journal of tlie Medical Sciences, 
edited by h;m, with several pamphlets on^ medical subjects, 
principally lelative to Cholera and operative surgery. /Lhe 
letter also acknowledges the receipt of the 6 th volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. 

3 —Monthly Abstract of Proceedings of the Society of 
Natural History at the Mauritius, through M. Desjardins, 
Secretary, up to 28th November, i‘833. 

4.—Ninety-five cases of Hydrocele cured by injec¬ 
tion of a solution of Iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Native Hospital, Calcutta. 

5 -^A Report of the Epidemic Diseases occurring at 
Bangalore, during the year 1833. By J. Mouai, £sq. M. 
D. Surgeon to H. M. ISth Light Dragoons. 

6 .—Some Account of the Fevers which prevailed in 
Calcutta during the year (833. By William Tviining, £sq. 

. 7.*-*Description of some rare and curious Plants, with 

water-color pointings of the same. By N. Wallich, Esq. 
M. D., Siiperintetident of the H. C/s Botanic Garden. 

0,^1 ases and Remarks, illustrative of the Pathology 
of the Heart. By C. Morehead, £sq., Bombay Medical 
Serrice. 

9, ^Cafle of obstinate disease of the Testicle, cured by 
Iodine. By A. Ross, Esq, M. D. Surgeon, Benpl Service. 

10. Case of Poisoning by Laudanum, in which life was 
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Husiained by means of artificial respiration, during the opera¬ 
tion of the poison. By C. Smith, Esq , Madras Medical 
Service. 

II.—A letter was read from Mr. Previte, of the firm of 
M essrs. Gunler and Hooper, describinu a new prucesa of 
manufacturing bread, invented by him, by whicit it. may be 
preserved for any length of time, and by a very simple pro¬ 
cess, made as Iresh and as new as the first day it was baked. 

The following U an extract from the letter: 

** it is needless for me to mention that the * bread rusk/ 
so generally in use. and which for keeping good, ranks amongst 
the first in sea s(,on s, is simply the loaf cut in slices, and 
every particle of moisture carefully dried out of it—a com¬ 
pactly made loaf of the light spongy kind, nsuady called 
French bYead, baked in a tin, is as capable of being dried 
and brought to the same state as rusk, and will keep, it may 
be presumed, as well and as long. When the bread is one 
day old, cut irom four to eiaht small pieces, out of the bot¬ 
tom of about one inch long, half an inch wide, and half an 
inch deep; this should be done carefully with a small sharp- 
pointed knife, so as to let the places be as distinct and 
separate from each otlier as possible—the Ipaf should then be 
placed on a tin, bottom upwards, and thoroughly dried in an 
oven of from 100 to 110 degrees of heat. This will probably 
take forty-eight hours, or more; for should any moisture re¬ 
main in the bread, it must inevitably turn sour and spoil. 
After drying, it is ready for packing, and if packed in quan¬ 
tities, 1 would recommend strung, tin cases« with sliding shelves, 
with divisioiis for each loaf, as it is very essential that it should 
be preserved entirely whole. When the bread is required to 
be made fresh, take it and pour a desert spoonful of clean 
water into each of the apertures, turn it, and damp the out¬ 
side with a clean napkin or a spunge, put it into a copper pan; 
closely stopped, (luted,) or into aa oven similar to the accom¬ 
panying, taking care that it is securely stopped,^o as to admit 
no part of the steam to escape. The' preparation or lute I 
would recommend for this purpose, should be made of salt, 
chalk, and flour, in equal quantities, with sufficient water to 
render it of cun5is;ency to adhere firmly ; this done, place.the 
whole in a common oven of the usual heat for baking breads 
for fifteen or twenty minutes,, when it will be found to have 
generated the water into steam, and to have brought the loaf 
to the state of newly baked bread, perfectly fresh, aoft, and 
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sweet, as the first day it was made —take the loaf carefully 
out of the steam-oveii, if I may use the term, with both hands, 
and place it on a tin, setting the same, ,wiihout cover, in tlie 
common oven to dry, say foT4i quarter of an hour, and it will 
be fit for «se.” 

Mr. P. adds, that muffins and rolls, properly made, are 
equally easily preserved and prepared. A steam-oven and 
three specimens of the “ prepared bread” were presented at 
the Meeting, which latter bad been made on the 3d of 
November, 1833. One of these w^s in its hard dry state, 
the others had been recently submitted to the process recom¬ 
mended, and proved, on being broken up, to possess all the 
qualities of newly baked fresh bread. 

M. J. BPAMLKY, Secretary, 
Calcutta, April 6, 1834. Medical and Pby.Mcal Society. 

SUPREME cot;/?7 ’,—April l, 1834. 


JOHN LONGDON V. BEGBIB AMD NAVIN. 

Mr. Murnell, ascounsel for paupers, stated that the plain¬ 
tiff was engaged in England by one of the defendants as a 
foreman at their shop in Calcutta, on a salary of 50 Us. a 
mouth for three years, after, which period, if his conduct would 
be approved of, he was to have a fourth share in the concern ; 
50 pounds was paid by them for the plaintiff’s passagi? money 
to Calcutta, which sum he had paid with interest out of his 
salary; that after the expiration of the prescribed time, the 
plaintiff applied to be admitted as a partner according to their 
agreement.; a month after which application, he received a 
lettef from the defendants intimating that his services were no 
longer required. 

The prayer of the Bill was that the agreement between 
the parties may be performed. 

Mr. Turtftn a^pearad for Mr. Begbie. He admitted the 
a^earoent generally; and said, that owing to the piaintitf’s 
bad conduct, the defendants , were obliged to discharge him. 
That 50 'Rs. a month with board and lodging was quite suffi¬ 
cient for the plaintiffs services during his stay with them. 
That the plaintiff received only 30 shillings a week in Eugl ind 
for the services without board and lodging; and that had 
the plaintiff’s conduct' not been so very bad as it has been, he 
certainly would have been admitted as partner Nb one ap- 
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pcared fi» Mr. Naviti, who requested bia attorney Mr. Hud¬ 
son to put in no answer. Some' interrogatories were read on 
butii sides, but Judgm^t has not yet been passed. 


Monday, April 7, 1834. 


Jambs Watt v. William Woollbn. 

The Advocate General, with whom whs Mr. Leath, stated 
tlie case for the plaintiff. This was an actiOft brought on a 
bond and the defendant had pleaded the general issue. The 
sum claimed by plaintiff wai Rs. 12,480 with interest, the 
bond bearing date ]2th April, 1832. 

The jurisdiction was not admitted. It was deposed that 
tlie defendant resided at Serampore, and that there was a 
house in Sudder Street, Calcutta, in which be resided when he 
came to town—that no other person resided in it, but Whether 
the house was in the possession of the defendant or whether 
he had servants there witnesses could not say. Ultimately it 
was proved that the defendant was in the Civil Service and the 
court held it was prima facie evidence that defendant was an 
Rcglishmaii and subject to the jurisdiction. 

Mr. Stretteil, who proved that defendant was in the Civil 
Service, was cross-examined by Mr. Turton, and deposed M 
follows:- I believe plaintiff has no employment. He is well 
known ba the turf and a little addicted to billiards. Cannot 
say he informed me that this bond was for a grambling debt, 
but 1 have heard of it as a joint bond with a Mr, Rainey. 

Mr. Advocate General submitted that Mr. Turton could 
not enter on the question of the consideration for the bond, as 
defendant bad not pleaded specially but the general issue. 

Mr. Turton urged that he bad a right to question thecon> 
sideratiun, and referred to the statute 9 finite 14, which de¬ 
clares all notes, bills, bonds, judgments, mortgages, or other se¬ 
curities won by playing at curds, dice, tables,'tennis, bowls or 
other games, or by betting on ,the sides of such as play at those 
games, or f^or repayment of ihoney knowingly lent for such 
gambling or betting shall be void. 

Mr. Advocate General argued that the consideration 
might have bee’n disputed had the general issue not been 
pleaded, for it would be totally impossible for a plaintiff to be 
prepared to refute evidetice unless notice was given of intention 
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to bring it forward. He need not argue whetbef the statute of 
June extended to sealed bonds, for, if it did, it was not fur 
the defendant to urge in his defence wjlitathe bad nor pleaded. 
The learned Counsel then cited Chitty on Pleading p. 479 
wherein it is stated that " the defendant may give in evidence 
under the plea of nOn eet Jdctum, that the deed was delivered 
to a third person as an escrow (though it is more usual to 
plead the fact); or that it was void at law ab initio^ as that it 
was obtained by fraud, or whilst the party was drunk, or made 
by a married woman, or a lunatic or a person intoxicated, &c. 
or that it became void after it was made by erasure, alteration, 
addition, &c.” But matter which shevirs that the deed was 
merely voidable on account of infancy or duress, or that it was 
void by Act of Parliament, in respect of usury gaining; or 
that a bail bond was nut ipade according to the 23 Hen. VI. 
c. 9., must in . general be pleaded. Mr. Advocate General 
also cited a case in Starkie and in VT. Slackstone, and con* 
tended that there was nothing in the case before the court to 
take it out pf the general rule. 

Sir J. P. Grant thought the cases cited were in point,'and 
decided that the consideration could nut be questioned. But, 
at the request of Mr. Turton, a note was taken, that evidence 
was tendered that the bond was a security given for a gambling 
debt and void under the statute of Anne. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Sandes then proved the execution of the 
bond in the presence of himself and Mr. Thomas AVhite of 
Jessore. 

Verdict for the Plaintiff. — Englishman. 


INSOLVENTS’ CO£^/?r,— Saturday, April 5, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OF LUCAS YOUNG. 

No opposition appearing against the insolvent, be was dis¬ 
charged. 

IN TlSE MATTER 01? CHARLES CHRIsTIANA. 

No opposition appeariWg Against the insolVent, he was dis¬ 
charged. 

IN THE MAtTKll OF ALEXANDER COLVIN, AND OTHERS. 

The JBxaminer not being able to make his r^ort in the 
above matter, asked fof time to do so till the next Court day, 
the 19th of April. 
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IN THE MATTER OF JAMES YOUNG AN0 OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight with the consent of the opposite party, ob¬ 
tained leave tha^t the further hearing of the ttbove matter do 
stand over until the n^xt Court day. 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Macnaghten as an assigpee, |iled his account from the 
2 d January ^p.tbe March last. . 

IN THE MATTER OP THE SEPARATE ESTATE OF 

FBRGUSSON AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Sandes moved for leave to hie the account of the as¬ 
signees, and schedules for the private estate of each of the in¬ 
solvents, and obtained 15 days’ time to file their schedules. 


Tuesday, April 8, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OP JOHN PONTET. 

The Court adjudged the insolvent to be entitled to the be¬ 
nefit of the Act. 

IN THE MATTRR OF ALEXANDER COLVIN. 

Mr. Sandes applied that the insolvent be discharged from 
all further liability for the debts of this private estate. B.efer- 
red to the Fxaminer to enquire and report. 

IN THE MATTER OF WILLIAM AINSLIE. 

Mr. Sandes applied that the insolvent be discharged from 
all further liability for the debts of his private estate. Re¬ 
ferred to the Examiner to enquire and report. , 


Saturday, April 19, 1833. 


IN THE MATTER OF MUDDUN MOHUN MULLIC AND 

beernvrsing seal. 

Mr. Turton for the insolvents applied for their discharge. 
Mr. Prinsep for . the opposing creditors examined Muddun 
Mohun Mullick at great length till 12 o’clock, when Sir John 
Grant observed, that was the hour the sessions would com¬ 
mence ; before, however, the Court broke up, the matter be¬ 
ing adjourned till Saturday next. The following business" was 
gone through: 
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IN THE MATTER OF FERGUSSON AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Turton applied on belialf of the insolvents that a 
day of hearing be appointed ; 26th July Vras fixed. 

fN THE MATTER Oil' JOHN PALMTER AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Shaw applied for liberty to amend and rectify the 
proceedings already had in this matter, by striking nut the 
name of “ Sally Johnston,” in such of the said proceedings 
as she shall appear as a petitioner jointly with Colonel John* 
ston, who offered to pay such costs as the assignees of the 
said John Palmer and Company shall be put to by such 
amendment, or to make such other order in the premises as the 
Honorable Court may think 6t. Order granted. 

IN THE MATTER OF JAMES YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight applied that ihe order ni$i of the 22d Fe¬ 
bruary be enlarged to the next Court day on consent of the 
Bank of Bengal, Order granted. 

In the same matter Mr. Wight applied for three weeks’ 
further time for Examiner to report. Order granted 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Turton applied that the report of the Examiner 
filed on the 18tb instant be confirmed, and that the insolvents 
be at liberty to file such further consents as they may receivr 
prior to the 3d of May next. Order granted. 


Saturday, April 26, 1834. 


In the matter of Muddunmohun Mnllick and Beernursing 
Seal., Mr. Prinsep resumed the examination of Muddun¬ 
mohun Mullick, which lasted for morh than 2 hours, after 
which the counsel submitted, that the explanation given by the 
Insolvent was any thing but satisfactory regarding a debt of 
nearly half the amount of bis debts, which were 10,500 Rs. 
and asked, thaV an enquiry in the matter be directed to the Ex¬ 
aminer before the Insolvent, was adjudged entitled to the bene¬ 
fit of the Act. This, the Cour.*; did not accede to. Mr. Tur- 
toD, counsel for the Insolvents applied for costs, as in every 
case of frivolous and vexatious opposition, the opposing party 
is obliged to pay costs. Sir John Grant did not give any 
costs, but adjudged the Insolvents entitled to relief. 
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In the matter of the Separate Estate of Wm. Eairlie- 
Clarke, Mr. Sandes moved, tliat a day of hearing of the above 
matter be appointed ; 26th July was fixed. 

Similar motions w^re made in the matter of the sepai^te 
Estate of each of the other partners of the firm ofFergusson 
and Company ; the same day as in the above was fixed. 


In the matter of the separate Estate of Daniol Ainslie, 
Mr. Frinsep applied on behalf of Robert Charopbell, Secretary 
to the River Insurance Company.” He stated that Daniel 
Ainslie the abovenamed insolvent was and is now a member 
and partner of a certain Society for the Insurance of River 
risks, called the “ River Insurance Company,” and in which 
be lield two shares; and that he the said Insolvent executed 
the dbed of Co-partnership of the said Society by signing his 
name thereto. That, prior to said insolvency of the said Dani¬ 
el Ainslie, certain losses were sustained by the said Society, 
and that on or about the 25th day of January 1833, a contribu¬ 
tion among the members thereof was called for at the rate of 
600 Rs. upon each share, under the authority of a general meet¬ 
ing of the members of the said Society, in pursuance of the 
conditions of the said deed which authorized the demand for 
such contributions; and that the said Daniel Ainslie whs called 
for payment of Sicca Rs. 1,200 for his 2 shares, which claim 
he agreed to pay under certain conditions, which the Secretary 
ai aforesaid could not comply with ; and that after insolvency 
of the said Daniel Ainslie, an application was made to the 
Assignee of the said Daniel Ainslie of his separate Estate, who 
declined to pay the same, stating that it ought to be made 
against the Estate of Colvin and Company. That the said 
Daniel Ainslie was dealt with in the matters of the Society as 
an individual and was admitted to it on his individual responsi¬ 
bility, and not as a member of the firm of Colvin and Co. That 
the Secretary was not informed by the said Insolvent, or by 
any other person or persons, nor did be know, that the mem¬ 
bers of the said firm of Colvin and Company were in any mao- 
ner interested in the said 2 shares standing in the name of the 
said Daniel Ainslie individualfy, until the Secretary applied 
to have the said claim registered against liis separate Es¬ 
tate, when the said Daniel Ainslie informed the Secretary that 
the said shares belonged to the said Messrs. Colvin and Com¬ 
pany, and not to himself, although they were held in his name. 
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That on the first day of May 1833, the said Society finding it 
a losing concern, declined to take further risks, and from the 
present date of the affairs of the said Society, it is expected 
that a further sum of Sa. Rs. 500 or thereabout per each share 
will be called for, to meet the remainder of the claims due to 
the said Society. The Petition prayed that the said claim of 
Sa. Rs. 1,200 for the said shares, held by the said insolvent 
in the said Society be admitted in the separate schedules of 
the said Daniel Ainslie, and allowed to be proved against his 
separate Estate. 

Mr. Turton opposed the Petition, with an affidavit of 
Daniel Ainslie, stating that the 2 shares were of the firm of 
Colvin and Company as would appear from their books and 
not his individual shares. Application refused. 
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A Copy of a Conference between the Governor General of India 
and Jhunkoo How SciHdiahf which took place in the presence 
of Mr, Macnaughten^ Chief Secretary to Govet'nment, the 
Honorable Mr, Cavendish^ Resident of Gwalior^ and Ma¬ 
jor John LoWf Resident of Lucknow; contained in aKhur^ 
teetaky dated 18/A Dec, 1882, 

First Day, nth Dec, 1882—The Governor General re¬ 
marked lo Maharaj Jhunkoo Row Sciiidia, that as a trieudly 
understanding existed between the two Governments, it ap¬ 
peared advisable that the Maharty should repose confidence in 
him the Governor General, and openly coinmunicute what he 
required of him. 

The Maharaj having thanked the Governor General for his 
kindness, assured him that he would conc<-ul nothing from him, 
and proceeded to give a detailed statement of his case, the 
purport of which went to show that according to the Shastras, 
and the practice of the house of Scindiah when a young Rajah 
arrived at years of discretion, the power in addition to the 
name, was always conferred upon him. He had therefore 
anxiously awaited the present event, in full expectation that the 
Governor General on his arrival would consign to him the 
reins of Government. The Governor General having heard 
thus far jthe Maharaj's statement, and being desirous of shew¬ 
ing him how erroneously grounded were his expectations, pro¬ 
ceeded to explain to him the nature of his situation. 1 have 
no authority, said he either to take or give away the G overnment 
of this country, because the possessions of Scindiah are inde¬ 
pendent. Neither has the British Government ever taken 
upon itself to raise or remove any one from its musnud, nor 
would a change of policy appear advisable under present cir¬ 
cumstances. The Maharaj next inquired foi what purpose 
then had he been adopted ? The Governor G^iteral replied 
that the object of this had been to continue the name of 8cin- 
diah, and to prevent the conseonefices resulting from a disputed 
succession ; still the British Government had not exacted any 
promise from the Baza Bate to place him on ibe throne on his 
arrival at any particular age. The Governor General added that 
the Maharaj ought to consider himself a most fortunate indivi¬ 
dual. That in consequence of the kindness of the Baza Baie 
be had been adopted as the heir to the throne of Scindia, 
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whereas in recompcnce for that kindness lie appeared to have 
made a very iiidili'erent return. Did he consider this gratitude 
on his part? The Maltaraj then inquired from the Governor 
General, since it did not seem to be his intention to confer up¬ 
on him at present the Government of tlie country, to mention 
to him at what time he might look forward to it, whether in 
one, two, or five years. Tne Governor General replied, that 
he could give no answer to this question ; he afterwards, how¬ 
ever added that the Maharaj ought well to consider this, that 
when Major Stevyart was Resident at Gwalior, he frequently 
had urged Dowlut Row Scindiah to adopt an heir, but the late 
Maharaj bad constantly put it off and had never adopted any 
one : secondly, that several month before his death, when in 
the full posses.sion of his faculties, he had thus clearly expressed 
bis wishes with regard to the succession, namely, that should he 
leave this world without a sun, he wished the reins of Govern¬ 
ment to devolve on the Baza Baie. It was not until several 
months after the death of the late Maharaj, that an heir was 
adopted by the Baza Baie, nor had any arrangement ever been 
entered into betwixt the English Government and Her High, 
ness to the effect ihsit she was to abdicate in favor of that heir 
at any particular period. The only reason why the Government 
indeed had recommended the adoption, was in order to prevent 
the disorganization which generally attends a disputed succes¬ 
sion. In short you owe” continued be; “ your elevation sole - 
ly to the Baza Baie, and not at all to the English Government; 
it you choose therefore to await the course of events when for¬ 
tune shall raise you to the musnud, 1 will promise you to ex¬ 
plain to the Baie, that she is not to supersede you by any other 
adoption. This you may rely upon, but if you should of your 
own acc«>rd raise disturbances for the purpose of superseding 
the Baie, the result whether good or bad must be borne by you. 
In such a case should you happen to be killed, or imprisoned, 
or should any thing else befall you, the British Government will 
not interfere ir your behalf, neither in such case will the 
British Government then interfere to insure your succession.” 

The Maharaj having heard this, remained fur some time 
silent, but evidently comprehended fully the purport of the 
Governor General’s remarks. He then said, since it docs not 
appear to be the Governor General’s desire that 1 should be 
placed on the Gudee, 1 will no longer endeavour to obtain 
possession of the Government. Now however, the Baie is im¬ 
pressed with the idea that I am opposed to her, and if any dU- 
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turbances take place, \vkether 1 am actually concerned or not, 
the blame will certainly be placed to my account ; should there¬ 
fore a complaint in consequence be made against me to the 
British Government, *vhat resource is then left me. The 
Governor General gave him conlident assurances that false ac¬ 
cusations against him would on no account bo listened to; that 
tlie reports would be received only through the resident, and 
should he require that gentleman’s presence whether in private 
or in durbar, he would be prepared to attend upon him. “ You- 
must however be exceedingly.careful,” added he, “ that you do 
nut conduct yourself in such a manner that accusations of dis¬ 
turbances are brought forward and afterwards proved against 
you.” 

Second Day, Friday, 1th December, 1832.—The Governor 
General paid a visit to the Maharaj ; and afterwards at the de¬ 
sire of the Baie, he proceeded in company with the three gen¬ 
tlemen above mentioned and Trinbukrow, to the pnrda of the 
Bailee. The Baiza Baie commenced by assurances of her 
friendly feeling towards the Company’s Government; but did 
not openly express herself as had previously been done by the 
Maharaj. After considerable delay, the Governor General 
requested her t» state freely any thing she desired to commit* 
nicate; but notwithstanding this, tjie Baie still showed no 
inclination to enter upon any other than general topics. The 
Governor General seeing this, began by stating that in conse¬ 
quence of her request, he had a long private interview with 
the Maharaj, and whatever then occurred would be faith¬ 
fully reported to her by the Maharaj in presence of the Resi¬ 
dent. The Baie solicited that Major Low 'might be present 
at the same time, which the Governor General agreed to. 
In the evening the Honorable Mr. Cavendish and Major Low 
accordingly attended, when the R,anee requested that the 
Maharaj might not be present. The Governor General pro- 
' ceeded forcibly to urge on the Ranee the necessity of treating 
the Kajah with kindness. The Ranee replied, that the 
Rajah neither attended to her orders nor ackilbwledged her 
authority. He now, said she, circulates false reports; that 
1 desire to remove the succession, qnd that I have attempted 
to administer poison to him. The Governor General remarked, 
that this rviis certainly very wrong on his pnrt, but that he^ 
the Governor General, would take the Rajah to task, and 
prevent the like from occuring in future. Afterwards, haying 
spoken to the Baiza Baie regarding a separate place of rest* 
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dence for the Rajah, he took his departure. The same even¬ 
ing the Maharaj proceeded to the tent of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, where in presence of the three gentlemen before mention¬ 
ed, he had a private interview with Km, which lasted about 
an hour. During this the Governor General explained to him 
the line of conduct it would be advisable for him to pursue, 
in order to keep on terms of amity with the British Govern¬ 
ment and with the Baza Baie. In continuation, he remarked, 
that in return for the kindness which had been shown him by 
the Baza Baie, his behaviour to her had been most unjustifi¬ 
able. The Maharaj acknowledged the impropriety of his 
conduct, urging that what had passed had been merely the 
result of passion and that nothing of the kind should occur in 
future. “ 1 am now aware,” said he, “ that 1 must no longer look 
to the Bnglish Government to support me in obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the Government, and should disturbances be excited 
by me, I am not to expect your assistance; the Governor 
GeneraFs decision being known I yield implicit obedience to 
it, and will cease from henceforth to urge my application. 
There is one difficulty, however, exists, since it is impossible 
for me to remain in the same place, and on friendly termd with 
the Baza Baie. Should any accusations be forwarded against 
me, it will, while I am in this state, be impossible for me to 
prove my innocence. If 1 am obliged to remain with the 
Baie, 1 cannot but feel unhappy and discontented. Would it 
not be better that a separate maintenance should be allowed 
me and my attendants, or that a jageer in the country should 
be allotted to me ? I submit myself however, in this respect, 
to the Baza Baie whichever she may think best 1 shall be 
contented with.” The Governor General replied, that the 
decision on this subject depended on the Baza Baie ; “ but I 
hope,” said he, “ this arrangement may be made agreeably to 
your wishes. 1 cannot however speak with certainty until the 
Baza Baie has expressed her sentiments on the subject.” The 
Governor General afterwards openly and clearly assured the 
Maharaj that be would not allow the Baza Baie to adopt ano¬ 
ther heir, or to supercede him; upon condition however that 
no attempt should be made in Che meantime to supercede the 
Ranee, or to oppose himself to her authority. 

Third Day, 6th December, 1832.—On the 3d day the 
Governor General, attended by the Chief Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment and the Resident, paid a visit to the Baie. The 
Ranee having expressed the customary compliments of friend- 
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ship, stated that the TMaharaj had come that morning, and 
detailed to her every thing which had passed at the late inter¬ 
view, and on her mentioning what had been said, it appeared 
that the Maharaj had faithfully reported every thing that had 
occurred. The Baza Baie then complained of the refractory 
disposition of the Maharaj, and enquired in case of his behav¬ 
ing ill what was she to do. >> The Governor General requested 
her to explain what misbehaviour she alluded to. The Baza 
Baie said she alluded to attempts made to depose her. The 
Governor General replied, that she was at liberty in that case 
to act as she considered best. The Baza Baie then complain¬ 
ed that the Maharaj was a most troublesome and oppressive 
inmate of the palace. The Governor General replied, that as 
she was at the head of her house, that she ought to take mea¬ 
sures to prevent this. The Baie said that she knew not what 
course to pursue; for some time past repeated attempts had 
been made by him to supersede her authority, and on pardon 
being extended to him upon promise of better behaviour, the 
same conduct was invariably persisted in. “ I have never treat¬ 
ed the Maharaj,” said she, “ with severity, I have however 
heard this asserted from many quarters, and probably a report 
of the same kind has already reached your Lordship’s ear.” 
The Governor General replied, that such statements as reached 
him through the Resident were attended to, and no others. 
The Baza Baie then mentioned, that Major Yielding had once 
forwarded a complaint against her to the Government, and so 
soon as slie heard of it by a Khureetah from the Governor 
General she replied that such as had- been stated by Major 
Fielding could n<»t possibly have occurred. I’hc Governor 
General recommended her to send her letters through the Resi¬ 
dent ; but should any complaint against her be forwarded by 
the Resident, it would then be proper to transmit a separate 
communication by dik. “ The Vakeels,” said he, “ which you 
have placed at different places, only consider their own profits 
and forward you erroneous accounts. It would be better were 
you not to repose confidence in them, since nd business will 
ever be transacted through their medium.” The Baza .Baie 
had then a long conversation regarding the separate residence 
of the Maharaj, and mentioned that a duikhaust had been 
received from him regarding it. The Governor General en¬ 
quired the purport of it. The Baza Baie said send for the 
Maharaj, and he himself will explain it to you. The Gover¬ 
nor General asked whether the request regarded the present or 
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ttie future. The Baza Bate replied, the preseat, and to reside 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior camp. The Governor Ge¬ 
neral again urged on the Baza Baie during a long conversation 
the necessity of treating the liajah w^ith kindness, since he 
was heir to the rousnud, and would one day for certain he the 
governor of the'country. The Baza Baie promised faithfully 
to act as he recommended. At this time the Honorable Mr. 
Cavendish went to bring the Maharaj, but a long conversation 
having taken place between them separately, a considerable 
delay in consequence ensued. On Mr. Cavendish’s return, it 
appeared that there had been some misunderstanding frt/in the 
Maharaj requiring 1000 horse, whereas in the Maharaj’s own 
durkhaust 250 were mentioned. When the Governor Geno- 
rat asked an explanation of this, the Baza Baie replied that 
the Maharaj had requested this of his own accoid. I he 
Maharaj then translated the durkhaust in Hindee, but having 
written that he had now completely given up . 11 claim to the 
musnud he stopped reading at this part, and then said that he 
never intended to give up his claim to the Government. It 
appears that this was the fault of the writer, for it was evident¬ 
ly absurd to suppose that the Rajah intended to resign his 
rigbf to the succession. The only difference now existing be¬ 
tween him and the Baie was, that the Baza Baie wished the 
Ma\iaraj to take up his residence beyond the camp, whereas 
the Rajah wished to remain- there with his followers, a point 
which was left jto be arranged between the two parlies. The 
Governor General at the request of the Rajah again urged 
over and over on the Baza Baie the necessity of shewing 
kindness to the Maharaj, and settled that the Maharaj was 
to remain at the palace and that the command of the tioops 
should not be separately bestowed on him. The Governor 
General concluded by recommending a conciliatory conduct 
to the Baie and obedience on the part of the Rajah. The 
Maharaj said that his last resort was to the Governor Gene- 
ral» and after his decision nothing more remained fur him. 

Signed in English by the Governor General.— Mofassul 
Vkhbar, Nov. 9 . 
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Id our last number we noticed amongst tbe rumour^ of 
the day,” a report which will probably have occasioned a good 
deal of surprise, regarding the expected abdication or depos.il 
of his Highness Maharajah Maun Sing, the ruler of Joudhpoor. 
From what source this intelligence has been derived we are 
unable tu ascertain, nor can we pretend to vouch for its ac¬ 
curacy, but from the credence which it has obtained in more 
quarters than one, we are disposed to thihk that it is not alto¬ 
gether void of foundation, more particularly, when we consi* 
der that the disrespect evinced by that Prince towards the Go¬ 
vernor General, in absenting himself from the Congress which 
was held at Ajmeer upon his Lordship’s visit to Rajpootnna in 
1832, has never been forgotten at head-quarters, and that vari¬ 
ous causes have since tended to heighten the unfavourable im¬ 
pression which was then conceived of him. It must be known 
to many of our readers that the plea on which Maun Sing 
thought proper to excuse himself from attending on that occa¬ 
sion was, that his army was in a state of insubordination border¬ 
ing on mutiny, in consequence of heavy arrears of pay being 
duo to them, which ** financial difficulties” rendered impossi¬ 
ble for him immediately to discharge, and that being unable, 
therefore to command a suitable retinue with which to make 
his appearance at the Congress, his leaving his capital would 
be impracticable. This was an excu-e so obviously inadmissi¬ 
ble that it could not be overlooked, for if the Rajah was una¬ 
ble, as stated by him, to muster a sufficient body of troops to 
accompany him on such an occasion, what possible dependence 
could be placed upon him in the hour of need, or what expec¬ 
tation could be safely entertained of his supplying, wh^^n called 
on, the military aid which by treaty be is bound to furnish at 
the requisition of Government.' The Goven^r General did 
not, however, we believe, take any marked notice at the time 
of this absurd pretext, which was solely employed by Maun 
Sing for the purpoM of evading a compliance with the request 
which was conveyed to him to join the other chiefs who had 
been invited to meet his Lordship at Ajmeer; but an agent 
being subsequently deputed from joudhpoor. with the view 
of ascertaining in what light the Rajah’s excuse had been view¬ 
ed, and of offering some explanations on the subject, he was 
refused admittance into his Lordship’s camp, and ordered to're- 
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ti^rD to his master, without the khurretahs which he had 
brought with him being opened. This was a clear indication 
of the Governor General’s displeasure, and it was of course 
understood as such by Maun i^ing, who accordingly lost no 
time in setting on foot an intrigue, having for its object the re¬ 
moval of the unfavourable opinion which had been formed of 
him. With this view his Highness opened a clandestine cor¬ 
respondence with the head moonshee in the Persian Office, then 
at ^mlali, uifering him, as we have heard, a handsome consi¬ 
deration in the event of his bringing about a sufaee,” or re¬ 
conciliation, and this, it is supposed, the moonshee undertook 
to accomplish. The detection however of the negotiation, 
and the mooiishee’s dismissal from office soon put an end to bis 
Highness’s hopes of a restoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense he has since been left, awaiting witli fear and trem¬ 
bling the penalty which he has had reason to anticipate as being 
in store for him. Thus circumstanced, we should have thought 
that a person of his Highness’s well known forecast and acu¬ 
teness, if unable to obliterate the remembrance of his past in¬ 
dependent bearing, would, at least, have endeavoured, by fu¬ 
ture submissiveness, to avert its apprehended consequences/ but 
Colonel Lockett had not been many months at Ajraeer before 
several subjects of contention arose between them, in all of 
which the llajah was represented as evincing the same imper¬ 
fect sense of his relations and obligations towards the para¬ 
mount power with which he had already been charged, and in 
this way a lon^ list of offences has now accumulated against 
him. The most serious of the offences is,»we believe, the sus¬ 
picious part conceived to have het^n lately acted by the Joudh- 
poor contiugent in the joint operations undertaken against the 
Kosa freebooters by the British and other Governments, in 
which it was to have aided, but towards the success of which, 
it in no way contributed. But there are many other minor 
peccadiloes of which he has been accused, such as delaying to 
furnish the 1,500 sowars for which the British Government 
has a right to caH on him when it chooses,—allowing the tri¬ 
bute to fall in arrears,—affording harbour within his dominions 
to certain notorious plunderers, —neglecting to attend to the 
affairs of his principality,—permitting the territory of his 
neighbour, the Kishengurh Rajah, to be wantonly violated by 
a party of Joiidhpoor troops, and other acts, which taken by 
themselves, would probably be considered venial, but which 
summed up together and viewed in the aggregate with a dis¬ 
position not inclining to leniency, constitute a forinidable cata- 
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}ogue of delinquencies to account for. For these accumulated 
otfences vre conclude it is that the rumoured punishment of the 
loss of his throne is now about to be inflicted on Maun Sing. 
The report^ however, may very possibly prove tube a mistake, 
and so indeed we should hope, for little as we admire Maun 
Sing’s general character, considering the numerous atrocious 
acts of cruelty and treachery of which he is known to have 
been guilty, both before and since his connection with the 
British Government, yet a measure of such unusual severity as 
his dethronement, unless justifled by other offences than those 
above adverted to, w^ould completely shake the confidence 
which has heretofore been placed in our good faith, and create 
a feeling of disgust and insecurity throughout the whole of the 
states ill alliance with us, the eflects of which we might find it 
diflicult to remedy. That the paramount power should not 
shrink from asserting its functions when necessary, and visit 
with a proper penalty any violation of those international laws 
pre.^cribed for the observance of the chiefs to whom it guarau-^ 
ices its protection, and whose differences it is bound to arbi¬ 
trate, we are fully prepared to admit, nor do we see any rea¬ 
son why it should hesitate to punish in a similar manner,, any 
acts which may be deemed to betray the slightest symptoms of 
any thing resembling an insubordinate or contumacious spirit 
towards itself, but little beyond the imposition of a mulct is 
ever required in such cases, to correct the evil or recall the of¬ 
fending parties to their senses, and we certainly do not think 
that, except in an extraordinary and extreme case, so despotic 
a stretch of authority as that of dethronement ought to be re¬ 
sorted to. At any rate we trust that if such a penalty is in 
contemplation, it has not been the result ofex parte information 
or of any vindictive feeling connected with the circumstance of 
the Rajah’s non-attendance at the Ajmeer Congress, hut that 
it has been determined on after a full and dispassionate consi¬ 
deration of the causes which may have suggested its adoption. 

Ill case Maun Sing is deposed, he will of course, we sup¬ 
pose, be succeeded by the exile, Dbounkul Sfiig, who, if the 
current belief entertained of his birth be correct, is the rightful 
heir to Xhe guddee of Marwarr as the posthumous son of the 
late Rajah Bheem Sing; and this change would be a highly 
popular one amongst the Rajpoots generally, if occasioned by 
any other circumstance than the removal of the present occu¬ 
pant, for the reasons to which that punishment will be ascri¬ 
bed, should the Government resolve upon inflicting it .—Delhi 
Gazette^ March 26. 
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AFFAIRS OF OUDH, 

BY" SYBD ABDOOLLAH LATE DEEWAH TO MR. NEWNHAM 

FORMERLY SLPT. OF RESOURCES IN THE UPPER 

PROVINCES. 

1, Syed Abdoollah, having lived thirty years at Lukhnow 
from the time Saadut Ali came to the throne as also several 
years with Mr. Newnham while he was Collector of Cawn- 
pure, and being a well wisher of both the British and the 
King’s Government, and having lately visited Lukhnow and 
seen, how matters are going on there, think myself called upon 
to write the following that it may come to the notice of His 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

The Government of,Oudh from the time of the Newab 
Sboojah-ood-Dowlah Behadoor till now, has remained firm and 
stable only by the countenance and assistance of the British 
authorities. The peace which was concluded between the two 
states after the battle of Buxar was very beneficial to the 
Nawab, as from that lime the British became the friends and 
allies of Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, whose fame and power were 
'greatly enhanced. 

It is well known to all the people of Hindoostan that the 
kingdom of Oudh alone preserves its existence by the friend¬ 
ship of the British Government, without that rocK of support 
it would lung ere this have fallen to pieces like the government 
of Nawab Nujuff Khan at Delhi, and the states in the south 
-^Hydrabad, Mysore; and those in the west Poonah and other 
Mahratta principalities. 

It is a thousand pities that at the present moment, owing 
to the short sightedness of the British Government the King¬ 
dom of Oudh should be going to ruin. The non-interference 
system has been extremely imrniciouS to the state. 

Jn 1801 the Nawab Sandot Ali Khan assigned one-half 
of the Oudh territory, in a very flourishing condition and 
yielding a revehue of nearly a krore and a half of Rupees, to 
the British: and upon his death left krores of Rupees in the 
treasury. 

When Nawab Cazee-ood-deen Hyder had been on the 
throne about thirteen years, the Marquis of Hastings on ac¬ 
count of some difference with the Emperor of Delhi, gave His 
Excellency the Vuzeer the title of King, and withdrew all in¬ 
terference with the internal affairs of the country, which latter. 
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act in the opinion of wisemen, has not been favorable to its 
prosperity. If I see a blind man walking into the jaws of 
a well, and I keep silence, is it not a crime 

• Sadi Shirazu 

From the time of the establishment of the kingdom and 
the withdrawal of Briti'^h interference, murders, robberies, 
quarrels of all kinds, compulsion of, and extortion from, ryots 
commenced. 

Gazee-ood-deen dying was succeeded by Nasseer-ood- 
deen the present king, under whom these direful occurrences be¬ 
came daily more frequent, and at last arrived at such a pitch, 
that scarcely a rupee was brought into the treasury for many 
years, and His Majesty’s servants, dependents and the esta¬ 
blishments of his palace did not receive a fraction of pay for 
a period of nearly six years. 

4 » 

About, this lime Lord William Beiitinck arrived in India 
as Governor General and that nobleman being wise, just and 
merciful to the poor, highly disapproved of the management of 
affairs in Oudh, and although he has not yet interfered with 
vigor, it is well known that he will never lend his sanction to 
scenes of violence and iniquity. The present kingNaseer'^ 
ood'deen being very imprudent spends the greatest portion of 
his time in the company of women—his pursuits are degrading 
to the dignity of his station, and he is in the habit of drinking 
immense quantities of wine. When intoxicated he has been 
known to commit ads of violence which would draw down 
upon thi head of a less distinguished person severe punish¬ 
ment '* many married females have been taken by force from 
their husbands and carried to the Seraglio. 

I shall now give a few particulars concerning the Prime 
Ministers and other officers on whom the Government of the 
country has depended, from the accession of Gazee-ood-deen 
Hyder up to the present time. 

Moltum-ood-Dowlah (Agah Meer) after the death of 
Saadut Ali was appointed prime minister. *He with his 
friends, Rosbiin-ood-Dowlah and Mewa-Ram who was then, 
only twelve years of age, tised every evening to send to the 
king Gazee-ood-deen Hyder, a petarrah full of wine of all 
sorts, and encouraged him to smoke a quantity of intoxicating 
drugs during the day-time, so that his late Majesty coniinuea 

* We suppress the particular xets to which Sjed Abdoollah alludes.—Ed. 
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in a constant state of drunkenness by >yhich he lost his health 
and died in a few years. During this time the revenue of the 
country whatever it amounted to, also a large portion of the 
hordes left by Saadut Ali were squandered by the prime minis¬ 
ter and Deewan, and they became possessed of houses and 
property at Lukhnow to the value of nearly a krore of Rupees 
each. 

When Mr. Ricketts was Resident at Lukhnow, Lord 
Amherst desired to borrow a krore of rupees to meet the ex- 

f tenses of the Burmese War. The minister Mottum-ood-Dow- 
ah at once replied ** there is no money in the treasury,” sub¬ 
sequently Mr. Ricketts wrote and informed Lord Amherst 
that if the British Government would by a bond make payable 
tlie interest of a krore of Rupees to Mottiim-oud-DowIah and 
his heirs for ever, the money should be forthcoming. Lord 
Amherst being in great want of the money consented to this 
arrangement, the king being always either in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation or stupefaction, left every thing to the management of 
his talented minister who easily raised a krore of Rupees, the 
interest of which was by bond executed by the British Go¬ 
vernment, and sealed with His Majesty's seal, made payable 
to Mottum-ood-Dowlah, his heirs and assigns for ever. 

The minister to keep up appearances caused it to be 
entered in the bond that a portion of the interest of the krore 
of Rupees lent to the British Government was to be appro¬ 
priated in providing for the expense of the Rung Mahul, 
occupied by a woman of bad reputation from Cawnpore, and 
the monument of NujulF UshrufF. The members of Council, 
it is believed, did not approve of this act of Lord Amherst's, 
and bad his Lordship been as wise as the present Governor Ge¬ 
neral, such an imprudent measure never would have been carri¬ 
ed into effect. 

When Gazee-ood-deen Hyder died, Mottum-ood-Dow- 
lah was placed in restraint, and Meer Fuzzil Ali selected as 
prime minister which office he retained for eight months. 
There is. no (fccasion to allude particularly to the occurrences 
^1 n® , as they are familiar to Lord William 

Bentinck and the other members of the Supreme Government. 

“ A wwe man benefits by a siffn.** 

During the period Fuzzil Ali was Naib he embezzled fifty 
or^ sixty lakhs of Rupees. He was formerly an elephant 
driver and his ancestors were of the same profession-<—on his 
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removal from office the Poets celebrated the date of it in these 
words, 

“ Coachban diistaree Naib door knrd." 

After his removal Ekbal-ood-Dowtah the son of Capitain 
Futteh All Khan, Nujjum-ood-Dowlah the son of Mozuffier 
All Khan, Darogah of Artillery, Ram-Dial Buneeah and 
others performed the duties of the Nizabut. 

During this time as formerly throughout the whole country 
murders were perpetrated. In the city of Lukhnow, especial¬ 
ly at the festival of the Mohurrum, riots and fighting were 
constantly occurring, Bankers and Mewatees were plundered 
of lakhs of Rupees and a siphahee belonging to the Hon’ble 
Company’s service was killed with impunity to his murderers. 

In 1820 Mr. Ricketts was removed from office and Mr. 
Maddock appointed Ilesident in his room. About this time 
Lord William Bentinck began seriously to turn his attention to 
the affairs of Oudh, and laboured diligently by means of a wise 
and vigilant administration to restore order and prosjierity into 
a country which long bad been a prey to anarchy and crime. 
Times were changed. The fear of God came over ithe hearts 
of the King and his ministers. Complaints were heard and re¬ 
dressed. A stop was put to scenes of violence and plunder be¬ 
cause His Majesty and his mother the Queen Dowager became 
afraid of the determined character of Lord William Bentinck, 
who they were convinced would reduce Oudh to the state of a 
British province unless they effected grei.t improvement in the 
Government of the country. They were therefore compelled 
by necessity to call to their councils the venerable Moontuzim- 
ood-Dowlah known by the name of Mehndi-alre-khan. 

As His Majesty paid little or no attention to affairs of 
state, his time being chiefly devoted to the ladies of his zena- 
nah, Mr. Maddock was desirous of engrossing to himself the 
whole (pnnagement of the country : butMehiidi-alee-khan being 
a wise man and having had during the time of Ijjlawab Soodat- 
ale-khan executive charge of the districts of Khyabad, Mo- 
hemdee, Byragash and others, for upwards of nineteen years, 
and having spent his whole lifS as an Auinil in assessing and 
collecting the revenue and managing the ad’avrs of the pro¬ 
vinces, wished to conduct the government of the country ac¬ 
cording to his own views and plans, that bis own reputation, 
might continue unimpaired in the eyes of the British authori¬ 
ties. 
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In consequence of this, differences arose between Mr. 
Msddock and the Hakeem, and for the purpose of widening 
the breach Taqueer Mahomed Khan, Menduo Khan, Mewa 
Kam and Gobind Lall merchant were iiutlie habit of visiting the 
Resident and slandering Mehndi-ali. They strongly adviced 
Mr. Maddock to remove the minister and manage the country 
himself. Fortunately for the Hakeen the Governor General 
about this time visited Lukhuow and personally investigated 
the causes of disagreement between the Resident and the minis¬ 
ter. As Lord William Beutjnck bad no other object in view 
than the suppression of crime, the good government of the 
country aud the welfare of the people; and as he imagined 
that these reforms could be effected by the countenance in of¬ 
fice of the Hakeen, His Excellency was pleased after taking 
into consideration his long and faithful services to Soodut-ali 
and the circumstances of his having been called by the king and 
queen mother to assume the government of the country, to 
confirm Mehndi-ali-kliaii in the ]Niyabut of Oudh. 

The king according to custom solicited the Governor 
General to invest Moontuzira-ood-Dowlah with a khillut or 
dress of honor as a mark of his Lordship’s approval of his'ap¬ 
pointment to ofiSce: but Lord William Bentiock with great 
wisdom an,d foresight replied “ my confidence in Mehndi-ali- 
khan is not yet fully established. If he governs with justice 
‘and moderation and to tlie satisfaction of yourself and the peo¬ 
ple I shall have pleasure hereafter in investing him with an 
honorary dress in token of my approbation.” 

Shortly after this the Governor General for well known 
reasons was pleased to remove Mr. Maddock from office. 
Whatever may be alleged against some parts of that gentle¬ 
man’s administration during the brief period of his residence at 
Lukhnow, there can be but one opinion regarding his high 
abilities and unincorruptible integrity. 

Major John Low having managed the affairs of Jyepoor 
and Gwalior with great temper, moderation, and address, was 
selected by Loid William Bentinck to succeed Mr. Maddock 
as Resident at the durbar of Oudh. The Governor Genefiai 
could not have made a more fortunate selection. Posse.ssing a 
fine temper and suavity of manners, liberal in his views and ho¬ 
nest in ail bis actions—unprejudiced—disinterested and ge¬ 
nerous—Major Low has obtained the confidence and the love 
of the people.. Admiring the honest character and active spirit 
of regeneration displayed in Hakeem Mehndi’s administration 
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he was the friend and Supporter of that minister^ and indignant¬ 
ly rejected the most splendid and magnificent present which 
were ever offered to a public servant since the establishment of 
the British faj» if he would give his sanction to measure*; for 
the disposal of Mehndi-ali-khau which were contemplated by 
the enemies of the Nawab.* 

For many months Major Low the present Resident and 
flakeem Mehndi worked hand in hand for the good of the state, 
and received their reward in the approbation of their own con¬ 
sciences and the thanks of the Governor General, who was much 
pleased with the improved aspect of affairs under the able ad¬ 
ministration of Montuzum*ood-DowIah. 

The enemies of Mehndi Alee Khan were constantly at 
work, poisoning the King’s mind against that minister because 
amongst many other reforms he had abolished the farming of 
the revenue and substituted the umanee system, thereby de¬ 
priving the chuckleedars, who were all powerful at Court, of 
their illegal and extortionate gains. The ladies of the Kind’s 
zenanah were particularly offended with the Hakeem for pre¬ 
suming to interfere in the management of iheir jaghires, tot^ lly 
regardless of the circumstance that he as chief administrator 
of the country, was responsible both to His Majesty nnd the 
British Government for the welfare of the wlnde people in¬ 
cluding the ryuts of the Begums’ assignments of land. As 
those ladies did not think proper to govern their jaghires w ith 
justice or moderation, but on the contrary, farme*! the re¬ 
venues tomeedy and unscrupulous favorites who by fine, im¬ 
prisonment, and torture, squeezed as much as possible out 
of the hard eamed gains of the inhabitants, Mehndi Aieo 
deemed it incumbent on him to step between the people and 
their oppressors and put an end to scenes of cruelty and fruiitl 
by appointing Government salaried Collectors, who were strict¬ 
ly prohibited receiving bribes or fees, and whose simple duty 
it was to do justice to the zemindars, collect the stipul.ued 
jummas upon their estates, and forward the same to the Kiug\^ 
treasury from which it was disbursed to the ja^iredurs. As 
this system produced happiness to the people, so also di<l it 
cause vexation and anger to the Begums, who were by the 
operation of it deprived of the power of providing for their favo¬ 
rites, and tyrannising over the people of their jaghires, although 


* Syed Abdooi-ih relates with minuteuesn the circuiiiHta'‘c*i which ar** merr- 
l> hinted nt above ; but for many rcAsoas we tbiok it better not to pablmif this 
part of bia uairative.—‘Ea. 
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it is worthy of remark, the revenues of their estates did not suf¬ 
fer ; in fact they were encreased and would have gone on pro¬ 
gressively fructifying year after year, Ivtd the collection of the 
land tax remained in the hands of the Government officers. 
Be (hat as it may, their indignation at what they conceived to 
he the unwarrantable interference of Hakeem Mehndi, was 
unbounded, and the above, together with the fact of his refu¬ 
sing any longer to minister to the wasteful extravagance of one 
of the most powerful of the ladies of the zenanah, was the im¬ 
mediate cause of the Nawab’s downfall. 

In the rains of 1832 Hakeem Mehndi was dismissed from 
office by an ungrateful sovereign unable to appreciate the 
value of such a servant, or to bear about his person or govern¬ 
ment any but the most abject sycophants and flatterers. Al¬ 
though the corrupt faction of Oudh triumphed over the aged 
Hakeem, whom they would have plundered, if not murdered, 
but for fear of the vengeance of the British Government, yet 
their triumph was contemptible, as they carried along with 
them neither the approbatipn of the Resident, nor the love of 
the people, nor the gratulations of foreign states: it was' the 
mere triumph of a selfish clique intent on their own petty 
interests, and as such excited the contempt and disgust of all 
good men. They are ambitious, but it is the ambition of 
wealth acquired by the perpetration of the foulest crimes: 
they are fond of power, but it is the power of screwing from 
the people by rack and torture the earnings of their honest 
industry and frugality. The money thus shamefully acquired 
they have either squandered on their licentious pleasures or 
hoarded with avaricious care, or expended on landed pro¬ 
perty in the Company’s provinces, but not one fraction has 
been received into the coffers of the state. The king who 
formerly revelled in affluence, totally ignorant of the cares and 
vexations incident to poverty, is at the present time frequently 
distressed for money and compelled to deny himself many of 
his ordinary enjoyments. 

In fact since the dismissal of Mehndi Alee Khan the 
country has been a continued scene of murder, robbery and 
violence of all kinds, which have greatly impoverished both 
the Government and the people : trade and agriculture have 
suffered m,uch from the unsettled state of the country : fields 
formerly teeming with luxuriant crops are now a barren waste ; 
the beautiful mangoe groves which adorn the smiling land and 
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afford a bountiful supply of dalicious fruit both to the rich 
and poor have been greatly thinned and injured by bands of 
lawless men who now over-run the country, murdering and 
plundering the people and committing every sort of mischief, 
frequently setting Are to villages out of wantonness or revenge, 
by which the wretched inhabitants are either burned to death 
or slain if they attempt to seek safety in flight. These are a 
few of the blessed eflects arising from the non-interference 
system—a system dictated' neither b*policy, humanity, nor 
respect to treaties; for is it not written in article sixth of the 
treaty concluded the 10th, day of November 1801 that “ His 
Excellency the Nawab Vizier engages to establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be 
carried into effect by bis own officers) as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitants: and Ilis Excellency 
will always advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of 
the officers of the Honorable Company." 

Can any thing be clearer than the above? His Excellency 
the Nawab Saadut Ali in the year of Christ 1801 bound him¬ 
self and his descendants forever to establish And maintain a good 
and just government, hy and with the advice and assistance of 
the British Government, acting through the agency of the Resi¬ 
dent at Lukhnow. 

Have the stipulations of «he treaty been fulfllled ? If not, 
who has violated them ? The stipulations have not been ful¬ 
filled because the Nawab Vizer’s successors have never even 
attempted to establish a good Government, and the provisions 
of the treaty have been violated by both the contracting parties 
in as much as the one promised to govern by the advice of the 
other, whereas in fact the party on whom the solicitation of 
advice was binding do not ask for it, and the other party 
whose duty it is to bestow advice and counsel, neglect the 
sacred obligation and for the purpose of upholding a theory 
right in the abstract, but not at all adapted to the peculiar rela¬ 
tions of the British Government with the dependent states of 
India, permit a whole nation to be plundered and oppressed 
and the chief of that nation to hazard his crown and posses¬ 
sions by pursuing a destructive'career like the Rajahs of My¬ 
sore and Coorg, which may terminate in his deposition and the 
complete subjection of his country to the all absorbing power 
of the British 

(To be continued.) 
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THE THUGS.' 

(From the Cawnpore Examiner.) 

— f. 

Deposition of Girdharee Jemadar of Thugs, nth March, 1833. 


FIRST EXPEDITION. 

Thirteen years aij||) in the month of Chaet, Kulleeaii the 
brother of Ram Buksh ajpprover, came to my house in the 
village of Lukhnapore, illakah thanah Seciindria, zillah Cawii- 
pi re, and staid there two days. Early in the murning of the 
third day, Knileean and myself went outside the village to 
take the auspices, as is the custom with Thugs, and having 
heard the cry of the shamah on the left hand, and the braying 
of the ass on the right, we proceeded to the village of Nus- 
seerpore, illakah Jalone, where Buholah approver lived. Here 
we found some Thugs already assembled, and we remained 
two days, during which we sacrificed a goat, and performed all 
the rites of Tuggaree. 

On the 3rd day the nine undermentioned Thugs left 
Buhola’s house on an expedition. 

1 Bubola, approver. 

2 Girdharee, deponent, approver. 

3 Kulleean Lodfiee, approver. 

4 Nunda brother to Buhola, dead. 

5 Lalijoo, died in the jail, Cawnpore. 

6 Chuttra Ahcer, seized July, 1832. 

7 Ghunsa Aheer, ditto. 

8' Ajuba Aheer. 

9 Ooda Aheer, seized July, 1832. 

When we had left the village we heard the shamah uu 
the left and the kite on the right, and then we proceeded to 
Muinna, illakah thanah Jullalpore zillah northern division of 
Boondailkhiind, where we encamped. The next day we went 
to Raht, and thence in twelve days to Goorgoan, illakah 
Punna. He^ we encamped under a Mangoe tree outside the 
town. We had brought with us from Sindwa a Brahiniii, 
who was on his way from Caw,npure towards Saugor, and at 
night wc murdered him on the spot, where we had encamped. 
He was strangled byNundha, and bis body way carried off 
by Buhola, Nundha and Chuttra, and buried. We got from 
him a chesnut horse, blind of one eye, a brass thalee, lotah, 
butloobee and kuttoree, an iron towa, a red turban, an amawa 
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coloured ungurka, a white doputtah, a razaee, a auttrinjee, 
and ’25 rupees cash. We thence went through Saugor to a 
village the name of which I forget, three coss beyond the 
town. Here we enhamped, and in the evening two men of 
the bearer caste came up and took up their quarters close to 
us, Buhola soon won their confidence, and about 3 A. M. the 
next morning we induced them to start with us, and at a nullah 
one coss from the village where we were encamped, and two 
coss from Saugor, they were strangled by Buhola and Chuttra, 
assisted by Kulleean and N undha. Their bodies were buried 
in the nalah by Ajooba, Nundha, Ooda and Buhola. We 
"got from them 60 rupees cash, cooking uteusils, and wearing 
apparel, all of which we took to Ratghur, thence we pro¬ 
ceeded t > Bhuggrode, illakah Ratghur and halted near the 
tank. Here we divided the spoil acquired in both these mur¬ 
ders. We thence went by the regular marches to Sumreea, 
illikah Ougein. In Sumreea Buhola won the confideoce of 
2 Brahmins who had come from Mhow, and were going to the 
Oudh territories, and induced them to take up their quarters 
in the grove outside the town, where we also encamped. After 
we bad finished our meals, we went to sleep and at 3 A. m. 
the next morning we induced them to start with us, and at a 
nalah one and a half coss from Sumreea they were strangled 
as they were walking along by Buhola and Chuttra. Ajooba, 
Ooda, Chuttra, and Kulleean carried off the bodies and buried 
them. We got from them cooking utensils, wearing apparel, 
ai^d 1.50'rupees cash. Having taken the property we return¬ 
ed to Sumreea. We thence went to a village seven coss east¬ 
ward of Sumreea, and divided the booty ; we thence went to 
Bhilsa where we fell in on the road with two men of the 
4heir caste, who bad come from Lahore, and were going to 
Saugor. When we reached a village five coss east of Lahore, 
w'e halted and when they had hnisfacd their dinner, Buhola 
gave them a rupee byana (purchase money) on account of the 
bullocks, promising to pay the whole price in Saugor. At 3 
A. M. we induced them to start with us and at a spot two coss 
on the Saugor road they were murdered by Kulleean and . 
Chuttra, Nundha, Ajooba, Kulfeean; and Chuttra carried away 
their bodies, and buried thefn in a nulah; we got from them 
three bullocks, with 30 rupees, the clothes they had in daily 
use, and a brass lotah, we then went on to the river Bbug- 
grode, and divided the spoil ; we did not stay here but pro- 
c^'cded two coss further to a village, three coss from Saugor, 
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vrhere we passed the night. The next day yre passed through 
Saugor, and fell in on the road with a sepahee who was on his 
way from Nagpore to the Oudh territory-, and a koorinee and 
a barber, who had come from 8ehore, and were going to Kout- 
toond, we proceeded as far as Kiirrapore, where we pissed the 
niglit; at 12 o’clock at midnight we induced them to start with 
vs, and at a spot'distant one and a half coss, tiiey were 
strangled by Kulleean, Chnttra, BuhnI.i, assisted by Nundha, 
Ajooba and Ouda. 1 Nunda, Cliultra Gunsa, ^jooba and 
Ooda carried away the bodies, and having thrown them in a 
nulah, placed stones upon them. Wo got (tom them 350 rife 
pees in cash, a horse, cooking utensils, and wearing apparel7 
and having taken all iho property to a village two coss east of 
Saugor we divided it. We then went to Sindwa where we pass¬ 
ed the night. We travelled on by regular marches to Kilouwa, 
where we encamped by the tank, 12 o’clock in the day, and 
after we had bathed, a quarrel occurred between me and Buhola 
on various accounts. Ajooba, Ooda, and myself left the gang 
and went home. Buhola and the rest of the gang committed 
only one murder after we left them. 1 reached home in the 
month of Jaet, and did not go out again until after the rains. 
J got about 80 rupees casli on this expedition, besides a 
belah, a ihalee, a lutab, and a brass spoon. I reached my 
home after an absence of two months. 


SECOND EXPEDITION. • 

After the rains were over in the month of Koar, I and 
my brother Rambuksh, who died about three years ago, went 
outside our village, and having heard the cry of the kite on the 
right and that of the shaniab on the left, proceeded to tiie house 
of Buhola in Nusseerpore, illakah Jalone. We staid with him 
four days, during which time the undermentioned 18 Thugs 
assembled. 

1 Kesuree Lodhee, inhabitant of churkeree (died in Sagur.) 

2 Dooja (brother to Kesuree) lately arrested at Rampoor. 

3 Hurlall Jemadar, son of Kesuree, at large, inhabitant of 
Churkeree, Cawnpore. « 

4 Buhola Bunneea, approver. 

6 Desraj Kachee, arrested at Secundra. 

6 Chuttra Aheer, inhabitant of Gurree Mherreea, Cawnpore, at 
large. 

7 Ghunsa Aheer, ditto. 

8 Nundha Bunneea, deceased. 
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9 Kiilleean, son of Rnniiea, approver. 

10 (ierdliaree Hrehimin, approver. 

11 Uainbiiksh Breliroun, deceased. 

12 Lalljoo Kac’chee, died in Cawnpore Jail. 

13 Hli(»wani e, inliabiianl of Mateepoor. 

14 Dlianiir.oa.soii ofGunay Ludbee (never seen) since arrested 
at Sager. 

15 Bhuijun Lodliee (believed to have beeffseiit to Sagur from 
Khnjooa.) 

10 Muckoa Lodiiee (died on bis way to Sagur.) 

17 Teeka Biinneea, inbabitant of Gurreea, at large. 

Bndiila Lodliee, deceased. 

” A fter 4 days we sacrificed a goat, and on the following 
morning we all \«ent outside ilie village, and having beard the 
sh.'iniab on the right and the jackass on the left, took the road 
to Sagur. We reached Etoiiroo. ziilah Hnme.^rpoor, the same 
day. The next day at 12 o’clock we reached the river at Ju- 
lalpoor, and as we were crossing we fell in with a barber, by 
caste a Hindoo, who was on bis way from Calpee to Keitali. 
Bnhoia wo i bis confidence, and brought him on with him to 
Aliinin.’i, where be induced him to halt under a peepul tree, 
outside the village. At 3 A. M. the next morning he started 
With us, and about u coss and a qiiarter from the village he 
was strangled as he was walking along by one Chuttra. 

Rnhola and Ghunsa carried oft' the body and buried it 
deeply in a nalah, about 4 fields to the east of the road. We 
got from him 25 Rs. cash, a thalee, a br^ss hookah bottom, 
a rnzaee, a tnrban and a cloth coat. We reached Raht the 
same day. The next day we came to Oinreea and in 2 «ir 3 
days more we reached Jaitpoor and we took up our quarters 
in a grove close to the village, on the east side of it. Here 
we found encamped the iolluwing Jumaldee (Moosalmaa 
Thugs.) • 

IVtirza Jemadar, inhabitant of S^em, Otidh, Fiitleli Jema¬ 
dar, and 10 others whose names I dont know. They had in com¬ 
pany 3 Hindoo travellers. We joined them at 3»A. M. the same 
day they started with us and when we reached Fiitteiiguiije,we 
t'ok our quarters in the bazar for the night. In the evening 
Dmaida went to look for thebaile (grave) and returned about 
7 p. M. and said he had found at the d'lstance of 2 miles and a 
half to the north east a dry cncha well. This well is in the 
midst of a plain. There is no nalah or well near it. At 3 A. M. 
the next niuruiiig Alirza Jemadar said, it is now cool, we had 
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better commence marching. \Ve all thert started. When we 
reached the bade, Omaid said here is the baile. 

Kiiiinooa Moonshee, Jemadar, immediately said we have 
all got water let us perform our ablutions hereupon. The 
travellers sat down, Kesaree then gave the thirnee (signal), and 
they were immediately strangled by Raindeen Jemadar, IVlihilban 
alias Omed, Bhemm^ Runnooa Moonshee, assisted by Dhun- 
nooa, and Kesuree, stmedar. 

Bubooa, Bukhtoura, Snmmooa, Nihia Sibbooa deponent 
and Ouiaidee carried off the bodies to the baile. It was distant 
1 mile from U»e spot, where the murder was committed. We 
threw the bodies down without any earth or ftrambles to 
ceal them. If 1 am ordered I can point out these bodies. 
Thence we went to a grove distant 4 miles from the spot, 
where we had committed the murder, and divided the spoil, 
which consisted of 18 Rs. cash, 3 brass lotahs, a thalee and 2 
swords. 

1 got for my share 4 anas and a sword w ith a silver gilt 
handle and its sheath was covered with red leather, and hud a 
brass point to it. This I sold for 3 Rupees to Doiilut 
Brehmeen, /umeendar of Birga,in iilakah thaiinab Tailgfain, 
zillab Furruckabad. When I returned home after the division 
of thrs property, Runnooa Moonshee with his gang of 25, and 
M irza and rutteh Jemadars with their 12 men (making in all 
37 men) took the road to Ajoodheea. The rest of the gang, 
amounting to 24 men under Kesuree and Ramdecn, besides 
Bechoo and lioree Singha^ returned to !NavruIgungt, where 
we passed the night. 

The following day we all came to Hussungunge. The 
next morning 1, Rammah and Lalsa separated from the gang 
and took the road homewards. At Nanamow Lalsa and Run- 
na parted from me. I returned home alone to Sukhrehnee. 
All 1 had gained on the rofd 1 had spent, not one farthing did 
1 bring home. The sword above alluded to was the only 
thing 1 had About 10th of Assar ('27th June) Kesuree su« 
bedar sent Nub*ka Aheer to my house to tell me that if I 
wanted to join the gang, 1 must come to Anaow, 5 coss from 
Cawnpoor on the Lucknow road. 1 replied 1 wont go again 
during the rains. Nuhla then went away to join Kesuree— 
seven or eight days afterwards I was afraid if 1 staid at home 
I should be arrested. 1 therefore fled on the 27th of Assar to 
Byskapoorooa. In 3 days 1 was arrested (July 3) along 
with tire other Thugs. 
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Kiinnooa rode a *bay poney of the Tangun breed, very 
stout and strong with 3 while legs, with a st<»r in tlie forehead;. 
Kesuree rides a gjilioway bay niare, with a white blaze down 
the face, with two white hind legs; Duanoo rode a white 
poiiey ; Bucheea rides a black poney w ith a white star in the 
lorehead. 


Depo&iti'^n of Sibhooaf son of Ghasee Lodhee^ inhabitant of Sak- 
rehneCfillakha thana Turwa, zillah Bela^ '25th Juiy, 1033. 

THluH EXPEDITION. 

When six days of By^^akh had passed (iOth April,) I and 
Deena Thug left Sukrehnee, and having crossed the Ganges at 
Mendy Ghat, went to the Poorooaof Bys, illakah Oudh,tothe 
house of Kesuree, Siibedar of Thugs: here we found the fol* 
lowingTluijs assembled. 

1 Kesuree, son of Budda Subedar Lodbee, formerly inhabitant 
of Puckerahpoor, Dooab. 

2 Mihrb:ui, alias Oined, son of Biajee Lodhee, formerly inhabi* 
tarit of Nahgain, Dooab. 

3 Rurnina, son of Mimnah Lodhee, formerly inhabitant of 
Giitakapuorooa, Dooab. 

4 Luisa, son of no. 2, formerly inhabitant of Rehgaon, Dooab* 

5 Bulla, broth( r to no. 3, formerly inhabitant of Ontkapoo- 
rooa, Dooab, 

0 Bhimnia, son of ChecMay Lodhee, inhabitant of Byoka Poo- 
rooa, i>ude, 

7 Beekboo, son of Nimday,formerly inhabitant of Jout, Dooab. 

8 Nnhhi Alieer, formeily inhabitant of Goshseoguiig, Oude. 

9 Deena son of Khuga, inliabitmu of Sukrehnee, Dooab. 

10 Suminooa, son of Iloree Lodliee, inhabitant of Sukrehare. 

11 Dooja, son of Munsd Lodhee, inhabitant of Bhera Kbasa, 
Dooab. 

12 Sibbooa, deponent. 

13 Heera I.odhee, inhabitant of Nuwada, Oudh, and two others, 
whose names I cannot recollect. When we had sacridced a 
goat, we went out to take the omens in an urhdr field, situated 
4 fields to the east of the village. On the third day we heard 
the call of the partridge on the left and the braving of an ass on 
the right and then we started off on an expedition. The first 
place we went to was Nowulgunge. The next day on the road 
we fell in with two Hin,doos in a garden. Kesuree and Bhim- 
ma won their confidence and brought them to a bnnnea’s shop 
to Bango mow, where they halted for the night. Kuioma at S 
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P. M. went on to find a place to bury tbem, at ^ pa^^tB P. M. 
be n.rutncd and reported that hn had found a cuctia wf^ll a coss 
distmt and that if tile travellers could be induced Co start at 3 
A. M. they would arrke at the spot in ^very good time, lit 
tiie evening we finished our meals and then went to sleep : at 3^ 
A. M. t!ie next iiiurning Huinmu awol^e ns all, and said let us 
siatt, it is now the hutweather, and it is very fatiguing to inarch 
in the middle of the day ; they then started with ns and at the 
H(>pointed spot Kutnma sdd here is the buile (aiiglice grave.) 
Kesuroe then induced the two travellers to halt, under pretence 
of performing their ablutions, lie then gave the jbirnee (signal) 
for strangling '^lul they were murdered by Dooja and Heera 
U>Sl sled by Kesiitee and Bhimma. 

Beekooa. IVlihrban alius Omed, Niihla, Summooa and Run* 
nooa carried off their bodies to the well, which had been fixed 
tpoii by the latter the day before and thrown in. I cannot 
foint out this wrll.asl did not go. Rumnia said there was 
Mater ill it, and that they threw no*earth upon the bodies. 
Tuence we went with the property of these two victims to a 
grove at Lohta, situated to the west of the village. Here we 
divided tlie spoil. I got as my share only 1 Re. 4 anas. 
I'iience we went to Tekeah and tuuk up our quarters at the 
RMiin<>ea’s shops. Here we tell in with the undernientioned 
25 Thugs, who had taken up their quarters at the Bunneea^s 
shop previous to our arrival. 

1 Rniinooa Jemadar Lodhee, inhabitant of Beharecapoor, 

D<u>al', , 

2 DIuiiuiona Jemadar Lodhee, ditto. 

3 Ibiksiieea Jemadar, dit^o, 

4 Bhtikkaree, son of Dulleep, Lodhee (seized at Tekeah) in¬ 
habitant of Khoordupoor, Doouh. 

•5 Noiila Lodhee, inhabitant of Behareeapoor, Dooab. 

0 Ki sea Lodhee, ditto. 

7 Buhola Lodhee, brother to no. 2, inhabitant of Duoab. 

8 Selula Lodhee, ditto Dooab. 

0 Oomatd Loditoe, inhabitant of Sukrhena, Dooab. 

10 Himinuncliiihi, son of Runrtooa. 

The names of the others 1 Jont remember, but I know 
that there were 25 of them in all. The next morning we went 
ia compiny to iVleeagunge. Here we found encamped at the 
Buioiea*s lionaes— 

1 U.'iiulrcn, son of Tumma Jemadar, iuhabitant of Rojeinuw 
Luoub. 
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2 Mohktim, grand uncle to no. 1, inhabitant of Bettour, 
Dooab. 

3 Biibbooa, son to no^. 2 

4 Omaida, son of llamhison Lodhee, inhabitant of Miijulee^ 
Dooab. 

6 Gnnnooa, brother to no. 4 

€ Diinnriooa Lodhee, inhabitant of Eettour, Dooab. 

7 Btikhtoura, ditto. 

8 Doorgn', suti of no. 2 

9 Nodhee Lodliee, inhabitant of Bettonr, Dooab. 

The next morning early these Joined ns and we proceeded 
in company to Hnssitiiiriinge. When we liad tinislied o :r diu- 
ner, Beechooa alius Bihar Jemadar, and flooree Singh Jema¬ 
dar both arrested in the late dour in Byswara, came and look 
up their quarters w'ith us, Tiiey joined ns and we procec>btl 
next morning and reached Nawulgnnge by 12 mi<l-(Iay ( nid 
halted at a w'elt under a mangoe tree to the west of the town.) 
In the evening Kesnree brought out to our encampment two 
men whose confidence he had won. One w'as a iiioosulni ai 
the other was a chum.ir who practised as a doctor. They had 
come from TNagpoor, and w^re going to Bareilly. About hale 
after one o’clock the next morning we started with tLem, and 
having quitted the high road, took that leading to Mow, 
generally called Kool Puharee Mow. About one c^ss from 
that village we halted at a nalah on pretence of washing our 
faces, ^c. and they were both strangled. 

The Moosulman by Chuttra Aheer and the Chumar b/ 
Nundha. 

Their bodies were carried off ajnd buried under some stones 
in the nalah, by Noubi, Dooja, and tlaral, whose si&ter Ktsu* 
ree married. 

I cant say whether the bodies are still there, or whetlier 
they have been taken away by the wild beasts. We got from 
them 80 Rupees in cash, a lotah, a tlialee, and a tin washed 
copper lotah, the latter article as it was no uk to us we threw 
down with the bodies. 
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THE KING OF NEPAL. 


Maba Raja Deraj Rajindra Vikram Sbah, King of Nipal, 
succeeded bis father at the enrly age of three years. His High¬ 
ness is now in his 21st year and is the father of three iine boys, 
the heir apparent being 4 years of age. 

The Maha Rajah is the son of Girvan Jodh Vikram Shah, 
the son of Run Bahedoor Shah, the son of Singh Purtab, the 
son ofPirthi Narayun, the Goprkhali conqueror of Nipal; the 
Goorkha dynasty has existed in Nipal proper since A. D. 
1768. 

The present Rajah’s father died of small pox at an early 
age. He was a promising Prince and had sat on the guddee 
from early infancy, in consequence of the abdication of Run 
Bahadoor in his favour. When Run Bahadoor abdicated, he 
appointed one of the Ranees as Regent and guardian to his 
young son, and retired to Benares. After a short residence in 
the holy city he returned to Nipal, shortly after which, he was 
killed in durbar by his own natural brother ; the murderer was 
however speedily done for by directions of General Bheem Sen 
Tbappa, who preserved the life of the young Raja, and be¬ 
came Prime Minister of State, in which high office he conti¬ 
nues to the present time .—Sumachar Durpun. 
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MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE STEAM 

• FUND. 


Ther^ was a very thin attendance at the Meeting of Sub¬ 
scribers to the Steam Fund on Saturday last, not twenty being 
present; but amongst these a wordy war was waged for more 
than two hours, when the patience and self-denial of the many 
was entirely exhausted, (their entrance into the College Hall 
having been greeted with the intelligence of the long and an¬ 
xiously desired arrival of a vessel from Europe) and the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were agreed to and followed instanter by a 
general move. We are unable to give any account of the 
proceedings, which amounted to no more than a personal con¬ 
ference on the subject of the disposal of the fund. 

We do not see that the slightest advantage is gained in 
the result ol this Meeting; for as the question of ‘ right of 
appropriation’ has been so much insisted on, our perceptions 
are too blunted to discover that the Committee or any number 
of subscribers assembled together possess one whit more right 
to hold over the Madras subscriptions in the manner resolved 
upon for one twelve month, than they have by their own shew¬ 
ing to dispose of these same subscriptions to any other object 
than that to which they were specifically addressed. The 
case is flow placed in a very simple condition :—the managers 
of the Bombay plan, the only people possessing a constructive 
right to the Steam Fund lately raised at Madras, have signified 
their readiness to relinquish to such subscribers as may be wil¬ 
ling to take back the amount of their respective contributions. 
Now if Jack, Tom and Harry, all or either, choose to claim 
the return of their subscribed quotas for the sake of adding 
their support to the active Bengal scheme, we should like to 
know whether “ resolution no. 3” of Saturday,’s Meeting will 
be of the remotest possible avail in affording even a colourable 
pretext to the Committee for refusing compliance ? In /aw, 
we think it will not: in point of justice we say assuredly not. 
This question, however, will doubtless be soon settled by the 
appointment of an agent at Madras to receive subscriptions to 
the “ New Bengal Steam Fund”; and we hope it will be thus 
brought to issue for the satisfaction of the public. 
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At a General Meeting of the Subscribers to the Madras 
Steafn Fund, held pursuant to public notice at the new 
College IJall^ on the *l^th March, 1834, it was nnanimousig 
resolved, * 

1st. That it appearing from the published correspond 
dences between the Committees of the three Presidencies that 
tlie prospectus for establishing a steam communication between 
Uombay and Suez, as adopted by a public meeting at Bombay 
on the 14th May last, ^ind for the furtherance of which pros¬ 
pectus a subscription has been raised in the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy pursuant to the resolution of a general meeting held on the 
14lh June last, has not met with the concurrence of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal; but that another scheme has been project¬ 
ed and adopted at a general meeting at that Presidency for 
establishing a steam communication with Suez from Calcutta 
as a point of departure, and that consequently the pecuniary 
means of carrying into effect tbe prospectus of Bombay have 
proved hitherto insufficient, and the project has fur the present 
been postponed by the Bombay Committee, pending a re¬ 
ference by them to the home authorities, and has bc^come 
dependent on the result of such reference, and the Bombay 
Committee having, under these circumstances, intimated their 
readiness to relinquish the Madras Fund in case it shall appear 
that the subscribers should adopt different views from tliem- 
selves—this meeting consider it necessary to decide by further 
resolutions on the disposal of the fund raised by the Madras 
•ubscripiton. ' 

2d, That although this meeting do not consider them¬ 
selves authorized to dispose of those funds in favor of any 
ottier specific object than that expressed by the resolutions of 
June last without the option of the subscribers, yet they 
are decidedly of opinion that the disposal of them towards 
advancing the general object of steam navigation between 
India and England deserves,the concurrence of the subscribers 
at large. 

3d. Tha\ the funds raised be invested in Government 
securities in the names of the Chairman and two members of 
the Committee and be held by the Committee for the benefit 
and furtherance of any plan for establishing steam communi¬ 
cation between India and England which shall be in progress 
with the sanction of the Supreme Government on this day 
twelve month, with the exception of that portion of them of 
which a return may be demanded within one month from that 
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date by any subscribers individually, in case suoh sanction 
shall not happen to be given in favor of the Bombay prospec¬ 
tus, and that in case no such plan shall be in progress, such 
fund be handed over by the benefit and furtherance of any the 
first such successful and progressing steam navigation establish¬ 
ment whiclu shall have completed two voyages out and home 
between India and Suez in any one year. 

4th. That this meeting have the warmest sense of the 
munificent liberality by which the cause of steam navigation 
between India and Biiglaiul has been supported by the Su- 
jifeme Government of India; and that their grateful thanks 
are eminently due to the llight Hun. Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor General, for his personal encouragement of that 
undertaking, through which chiefly its final success is relied 
on, and without which this project, opening such vast and in- 
calculable benefits to our country and to mankind, would in 
all probability have proved abortive. 

5th. That a copy of the preceding resolution signed by 
the Chairman be presented by him to his Lordship on the first 
opportunity. 

Gth, That this meeting consider the public greatly in¬ 
debted to the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund for 
their zealous practical exertions towards accom{dishing an 
extensive plan of steam communication between England anil 
India, directed with a view to impart the greatest benefit to all 
parts of the eastern empire, and that the thanks of this meet¬ 
ing be ctvnmiinicated by the Chairman to that Committee. 

7th. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Madras Steam Committee and to the Chairman of this and 
the last meeting, as well for their care and conduct in fulfilling 
the trusts reposed in them and in promotion of the common 
cause of steam navigation between England and India, as for 
the conduct of the Chairman in fulrilling the duties of the 
chair this day/^ 

(Signed) Geo. Norton, Chairman. 

Madras Herald^ March 3L] • 

MEETING OF THE MADRAS PHILANTHROPIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Circ«/a#or of Wednesday last has, what he terms, 
and may consider, a full and satisfactory report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Madras Philanthropic Asso-^ 
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ctation : full, we grant it is, but that it ia satisfactory in all its 
parts, or likely to prove so, we cannot admit. We have read 
it carefully, more so probably than we should have done had 
we not reason to know it had been prepared by the Committee, 
and cannot come to other conclusion than that noticed in our 
last; and that such will be the opinion of the public generally, 
or rather the conclusion they will come to, however much we 
could wish it otherwise, not a doubt remains upon our mind. 
The following are the resolutions brought forward upon the 
occasion:— 

On the motion of Mr. J. Crookshanks, seconded by Mr. 
-Boswell, the Rev. J. Smith was called to the chair. 

' On the motion of Mr. P. Garstairs, (Treasurer of the 
Committee of Management,) seconded by Mr. W. T. Good, 
it was resolved— 

“ I.—That the Report now read be received and adopt¬ 
ed.” 

An amendment to the foregoing resolution was moved 
by Mr. C. R. Dunhill, and seconded by Mr. Thorpe, 
junior— 

“ That this Meeting, while fully sensible of the services 
of the Committee, sincerely regret the melancholy prospects of 
** the Madras Philanthropic Association,” exhibited in the 
Report read this evening, and conceive an enquiry into the 
past measures, as well as the present state of the Society, to be 
of paramount importance ; due to the interest of the institution 
itself, and necessary for the satisfaction of its subscribers and 
friends —it is accordingly resolved, previous to the adoption 
and printing of the Report now read, to appoint a Special 
Committee for the purpose of investigating the general manage¬ 
ment of the aflairs of the Association, from its commencement 
to the present period—whose report this meeting will be 
prepared to determine on the revival or abolition of the 
Madras Philanthropic Association. 

“ The following gentlemen be accordingly solicited to 
constitute the ISpecial Committee, with power to select a Pre¬ 
sident and a Secretary; and that three of the Members to form 
a quorum for transaction of business, viz. Rev. M. Bowie, 
Mr. J. P, Cropley, Mr. Deputy Commissary W. Brooks, 
Mr. J. L. Thorpe, jr., and Mr. W. Crampton, sr.” 

The original motion was however carried, notwithstand¬ 
ing the amendment held out to the Committee of Management 
an exposition of their conduct and proceedings which, if cor- 
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Tret, they ought to Have courted rather than opposed, as it 
would have tended more to remove every doubt and unplea¬ 
sant feeling entertained of them than all they may say in 
their own defence, Tiie opposition offered, being to the nomi¬ 
nation of Europeans, came with a very ill grace from persons 
who had received so largely from the European community. 
It was neither respectful to them, or calculated to do the Asso¬ 
ciation any good, and such we apprehend will be found to be 
its ultimate effects. 

On the motion of Mr. Lacey, seconded by Mr. Mafaony, 
it was resolved — 

II, —** That this meeting cannot but record its expression 
of approbation of the proceedings of the late Committee of 
Management, and while it laments the want of success that 
have attended their labours, it desires to state its conviction, 
that in the midst of the obstacles and difficulties with which 
they have had to contend, they have exercised both judgment 
and perseverance in promoting the objects of the Association.^’ 

On the motion of Mr. Sheriff, seconded by Mr. Jones, 
it was resolved— 

III, —“That this Meeting regrets to learn the failure of 
the primary object for which tlie Association was established ; 
and with a view of rendering the future proceedings of the So¬ 
ciety as beneticial as possible to the East Indian community, 
resolves tliat a new Committee be formed of the undermen¬ 
tioned gentlemen, and any five or more of their number, who 
may accept the office, shall be competent to draw up a plan 
and submit the same for the consideration of the subscribers at 
large, for the most expedient and useful appropriation of the 
remaining funds of the institution, viz. 

Kev. M. Bowie, Mr. W. Taylor, 

Kev. W. Taylor, Mr, E. Mahony, 

Rev. J. Smith, Mr. J. Connor, 

Lieut. J. Braddock, Mr- J. Chamier, 

Mr. P. Carstairs, Mr. J. L. Thorpe, 

Mr. J. Eonceca, Mr. A. Bowswell, and 

Mr. G. Vensomeren, Mr. J. M. Wilson. 

On the motion of Mr. J! Fonceca, seconded by Mr. J. 
Connor, it was resolved— 

IV, —“ That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to 
the Officers and Committee of Management for the past two 
years, and to the subscribers and donors for the pecuniary aid 
afforded to the association. 
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TliC chair being vacated, ' 

On the motion of Mr. Boswell, seconded by Mr. Cbamier, 
it was resolved— 

** lhat the thanks of this Meetii^g be presented to the 
Chairman, for his obliging and valuable services this even- 
mg.’’ 

•J^laving thus given the resolutions agreed to at the Meet¬ 
ing held on Friday last, we will in our next go into an exami¬ 
nation of the items of receipts and disbursements, vvi»h a view 
of enabling our readers to judge for themselves hovv far they 
ought to have been carried, and how far, every circumstance 
being considered, and every reasonable allowance made, the 
Committee are entitled to public confidence.— Madra$ Courier^ 
March 28. 


THE COORG COUNTRY, 


Coorg — 3Iareht’rahf the capital—The RIdha Swdmee — Shoot¬ 
ing Excursions in the Intetior—Second Visit and Return. 

The kingdom of Coorg, situated to the westward of My¬ 
sore, is of small extent, being comprised within the twelfth 
degree of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
sixth degrees of East longitude. It is about fifty miles in 
length, and thirty-five only in the broadest part. Surrounded 
by lofty mountains, for the most part inaccessible, it contains 
many others, scattered over the interior surface, forming a suc¬ 
cession of wild nigged hills, and highly cultivated valleys; 
and, as if this were not sufficient to confirm its title to the afi- 
pellation ofi a “ strong country,” they have divided the whole 
interior into squares. Those where no streams or marshes are 
contained, being generally about a mile, in width, with an 
enormous ditch and high mound, or back, formed by the ori¬ 
ginal contents of the ditch; and covered inside and out, with 
deep jungle, in which are included many enormous forest trees. 
Some of these enclosures have four apertures for ingress and 
egress one in each face ; particularly those through witich the 
principal roads pass, and whicl^consequently present so many 
strong barriers against an appronebing enemy. Every hill and 
mountain is also covered with jungle; the finest teak, jack, 
mango, and other large trees, growing spontaneously in a coun¬ 
try watered by numerous streams, and continual fogs and misty 
clouds, which, from its great height, even above Mysore, are 
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attracted by the hills, and cover them during the nisht. In 
such a country, no town or village meets the eye until you are 
close upon it; but though 1 have traversed nearly the whole, 
at different times, IMo not remember to have seen above six 
or eight villages throughout; and 1 am indeed, inclint'd to 
pronounce the majority or its inhabitants to be wild elephants, 
tigers, bears bisons, buffalos, hyenas, civets, elks, deer, ante* 
lopes, and minor game. With such resources, it is easy to 
ensure a day’s sport, by opening the barriers of one or more 
enclosures for some time previous, and when required, to se¬ 
cure them simultaneously. 

0 * if It 

“ On the 22(1 of March, after a hearty breakfast, pro¬ 
vided for us by the Rajah’s people, gratis, we mounted (wo 
large elephants, at day-break, and proceeded over hills nnd 
through vales, up and down, zig-zag now at the bottom of 
deep ravines, then at the top of precipices, till at last, after 
eighteen hours’ fagging, we reached the palace, built for the 
accommodation of Europeans, outside the stone fort of 

MAREKERAM, ^ 

the capital. This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, 
near the summit of a range of lofty ^nd difficult mountains, 
but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would make it a very strong 
place, fyr it completely commands every approach on the 
other side. The distance we estimated at twenty-four miles. 
The Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort; but his horse and 
elephant stables arc outside, on the slope of the glacis. The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering, 
you come upon a small plain with a magniftcetit tomb, erected 
by the present Rajah, to the memory of his late brother, and 
his wife. The people invite Europeans in, Snd shew them 
every part of the building; and 1 really t^iink it surpasses 
■both Ilyder’s and Tippoo’s, as.well as that erected by Aurung- 
zebe, over his favourite wife at. Aurungabad. It is much in . 
the style of Maliomedan edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in centre, and four turrets at the angles. On 
the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock above 
it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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''On this spot, by appointment,' we met the Maba 
SvKamee, at half-past three in the evening;. He was dressed in 
a Major General^s uniform, appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, with very handsome features^i.and a person in which 
were joined both activity and strength. He immediately 
shook hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short 
cunversatinn in Uindoostanee, which he at first addres'^ed to 
an interpreter, until he found that 1 could speak and under¬ 
stand him in that language; he then produced several rifles, 
ready loaded, ordered cocoa-nuts to be hoisted on the tops of 
spears, fifty yards oft’, and then desired us to fire. Suffice it to 
say, he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he 
fired at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or miss¬ 
ed entirely. After this, he asked us to take a ride with him ; 
a beautiful English horse was brought to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamson, and he himself also rode aVery fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves; and taking a 
long spear, performed seveial feaits with it still on horseback, 
with great grace and dexterity. Our horses being brought. 
again, we remounted, and proceeded with him to the fort ; the 
Rajah insisting on our riding one on each side of him all the 
way. On entering his palace, we were amused by a set of 
dancing girls, keeping time to reels and country dances played 
on two fiddles; and the Maha Swamee shewed us various por¬ 
traits of himself, the King, the Prince of Wales, General 
Wellesley, &c. He then took us into another apartment, and 
shewed ns a dozen of highly finished single and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jover; fowling pieces, pislols, &c., then an 
air gun, which he desired us tu try. It was now seven p. m., 
and torch-light bad succeeded the daylight in ,|hs court-yard ; 
we took aim out of the window, at various things and hit them, 
and I even knocked down a lime, a species of small lemon, 
oflT the top of a cocoa-nut, so uncommonly true did it carry. 
His son and several relations were next introduced to us, all 
fine looking boys : and the heir apparent, being about seven or 
eight years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with a sword 
by bis side, put me in mind of some old French prints, in 
which the girls are dressed in hoops and fartiiingales, and the 
boys with bag wigs and small swords. Rain-tights, &c, were 
going on all this time in the yard, as it were to amuse the at¬ 
tendants ; and two of the rams had four horns each. Then a 
lion made -his appearance, led by a dozen men, with a strong 
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rope. Tie appeared’very tame, played with his leaders, and 
suffered me to go up to him ami pat him on the back. I ac¬ 
knowledge this was a bit of bravado on my part, and 1 was 
by no means sure h^vv it would be received. Thank (iod ! 
it turned out well ! though there was more folly than judgment 
in the attempt. Next came a large royal tiger and two pan* 
thers, the former having his claws pared, but very savage, try¬ 
ing every instant to break loose. We took leave at half past 
seven, quite pleased with ttm kind and affable treatment of this 
Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his people. 

¥ « * .f 

“ On the 24th, we took a pedestrian stroll in the evening 
in search of common game, but returned unsuccesful; the 
jungle b( iiig every way impenetrable ten yards from the road. 
This (lay \ beat the Hnjah in firing : and as he seemed busy, 
we took leave early, though he would not even hint so to us. 
We then visited his pets in their own habitations. The lioness 
lias a capital house in the fort, with a boarded floor and glass 
windows, very uncommon in the East, and seems to be his 
greatest favorite. I mistook her sex the first day. Her ma¬ 
jesty would not sit still a moment, while I attempted to sketch 
her. The tiger is housed with several panthers and leopards; 
and extraordinary to relate, a large mortar is mounted in the 
same place. Tbh is the only piece of ordnance 1 have seen in the 
Cl org country ; and indeed, this Prince seems to tursc more to 
the aftcclions of his subjects, and the justice of the English, 
than to the strength of his fortifications and the multitude of his 
guns. 

^ -r ^ 

Having been ordered to form a light corps from both bat¬ 
talions of the regiment, with authority to select both men and 
officers from the 2d battalion at Cannanore, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to pay a second visit to this interesting 
Prince, and Mr. Cole was good enough to write and entieat he 
would be so kind as gratify my wishes, althougl| not exactly 
the season. Accompanied by Lieutenant Mereditli, a very 
fine young man of the regiment, also a keen sportsman, since 
unfortunately dead, 1 accordingly set out, and on tlie I7th Oc¬ 
tober, 1812, reached Sedaseer, the first village in his country; 
after which my diary regularly proceeds as follows: 

Here we were regaled with a cuddou^ curry and rice. 


A groud, or pumpkio. 
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by the Croog Rajah’s guards, who refused any pecuniary 
remuneration. The stockades seem newly finished. VVe had 
some very unpleasent heavy rain in the evening, and saw many 
wild-fowl in the tank. The whole roa^l from Periapatam is 
extremely bad and would require much repair to fit it for the 
passage of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded 
by a fog. 

“ On the 10th of October we set forward, still in onr palan¬ 
quins, in a dense fog; the bearers bad, and the road much 
worse, being nearly impassable for wheel-carriages. At nine 
A. M. we arrived at an open choultry in a small bazar at Seda- 
poor, distance ten miles ; the barrier strong, with a dry ditch ; 
got a curry and eggs for breakfast, gratis ; and at half past 
eleven mounted two elephants. 

At one mile, a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

I . 1,—a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

2, —a small tank and swamp. 

2^,—another barrier. 

3, —a large swamp on the right. 

3|,—a house on the right. 

3|,—another barrier, with paddy ground to the left, at 
some distance. 

4|,—a nice tank, and the village of Amootoonanr to tlie 
right, beyond the paddy ground; a small clear hill beyond it. 

6,—a barrier. 

6, — paddy ground and small village. 

7, —houses on both sides, and paddy ground. 

7i,—a barrier. 

8, —a barrier. 

9, —several houses : we ascended a small hill. 

II, —Verajundrapett; the road the whole way was very 
bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps and 
paddy ground, intersected by, deep water-courses. 

“ We arrived at twenty minutes past three P. M., and 
took a walk to look at a Christian church, building at the 
western extienfity of the village; it is about half finished ; 
and will be a grand edifice for the Romish Christians to erect 
in a Pagan country. It is built from the foundation of a 
porous .stone, called soap-stone on the Malabar coast, cemented 
with light clay, very thick; and from a distance resembles an 
old Gothic rum in England. It will be fully sufiicientfor two 
hundred communicants; and this, 1 understand, is the number of 
these mongrel Christians exclusive of their children : the whole 
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population of the village being two thousand, also exclusive, 
of children. We afterwards visited the natives’ place of wor- 
sliip ill the village, which is like a comnaon choultry outside, 
but a door opening ^vithin discovers in the back part a stone 
bull, or cow, covered with flowers, and immediately behind it 
a full length portrait of the late Rajah, set in a gold recess 
la the wall. The Rajah’s Subadar, who is an obliging hand¬ 
some man, unlike the superstitious bigots of other countries, 
seemed anxious that we should look at it. He afterwards 
gave ns curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, &c., and even sent us 
two Cluua plates, and one copper spoon to eat with ; or rather,' 
1 fancy, to dole out each man’s portion of tha curry; for, 
flnding us conversant in his own language, he probably never 
dreamed we were such Goths as not to be able to eat with 
onr fliigeis. He had previously furnished ns with a table and 
two ctiafrs. 1 fired at a wild dog and a jackall on the road, 
but saw no game; and here we slept in our palanquins. 

** On the IHth we set out at three A. M,, and proceeded 
to the Cauvery river, which wc reached at 7 A. M. and cross¬ 
ed in boats; the stream being about six feet deep. The banks 
are exceedingly high and steep; and a strong barrier is placed 
on the left bank, called Angree. I reckon this twelve miles 
from Veerajiuidrapett. We crossed a deep nullah at sixteen, 
another at eighteen, where there is a very strong barrier, called 
Mootiill Mooroo, and another a little further on. We also 
crossed the Hohario nullah at nineteen and a half, and came to 
another Jjarricr at twenty where there is a tappall hut. After 
this, we proceeded through swamps over hills, &c. and at 
length passed through a strong barrier at twenty-four; after 
which we ascended the mountain, and found the fort of Mare- 
kcrah completely repaired, and passing it, took up our abode 
ill the old place, at quarter past twelve, having been nine 
hours and a quarter on the road ; the last five on elephants. 
We then had onr breakfast and look a sleep, after which mount¬ 
ed two fine horses, and paid our respects to the Maha Swamee. 
He received us in his usual manner, in his pahPee, having sent 
of his camp equipage, &c. to give us a shooting party in the 
interior. No general oflicer’s uniform this time; but he look¬ 
ed well, and was very kind and attentive. He showed us two 
lions, two tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger-cub; then 
gun, completely made, and highly finished, by his o\Vn smith : 
and 1 really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After 
sitting nearly two hours with him, we tuck our leave; and 
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when our dinner was served up, twf> of his fiddlers made their 
appearance and regaled us with English tunes; in short, every 
tliiug apes England in this most exlraortlinary p ace. AVe, 
two plain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty 
other dishes, and drank a bottle of En^bsli duel between ns; 
rejecting, to the amazement of the beholtloi^, ma .etru, beer, 
hock, &c. all of which they expected us to swtdlovv. 

“ On the 20th of October wc ro^e with the lark, and 
took a walk, first to the mausoleum, and aHerw^rds to tlie 
horse and elephant stables. The little while dephaut had 
grown considerably, but his skin was getting darker, and 
he appeared to be in bad health. Lieutenant Otivies joined 
us here from Mysore, at half-past ten ; and having to start 
early, we dined at noon. At one P. M., the Uajuh arrived in 
his military uniform, on horseback. He dismounted and sat 
with us some lime, shewing us some of his guns, and then 
inviting us to mount our horses, and proceed, he accompa¬ 
nied us to the top of the hill, when wishing us good sport, he 
returned, and w'e pursued our journey. We found six tents 
pitched in a clean compound, about five miles olV. Ileie was 
also an immense well-finished mud budding, with a niubt 
substantial thatched roof, called Cuggore Ptinug ; made as a 
kind of a depot, in which things arc kept for the Rajali’s use, 
and also his occassional hunting residence. Here we found 
three good cots in one tent, threewritiiig tables in anoiher, a. set 
of dining tables, chairs, &c., in a third, and we uere accompa¬ 
nied by at least one thousand sepoys, match-lock-men and 
pike-men, besides two of the llajah’s eunuchs, with three 
of his fowling pices, three palanquins, three horses^ and tliree 
elephants; in addition to which we met about one thousand 
niatch-lock-nien near the place waiting our arrival. We had 
scarcely retired to rest, after eating aheurly dinner, before 
Lieutenant Prindham also j >iMed us from Marekcrah, with 
ariotlicr cot, &c.; this officer ami Liemenant Davits, having 

followed us from Mysore, with a letter from Mr Cole. 

^ 

On the 22d we set out a little after six A. M, ; it was 
impossible to tell the direction, but through rivers, jungles, 
&c.; and latterly, ascendina a steep ami very high luountain, 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, while 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom; we gained a beautiful plain on tiie summit, covered 
with trees and deep jungle all aiouud it; the distance about 
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eight miles ; it is called Pevumboo Kand, on a range designat¬ 
ed Punnymaiit Koonoo. 

'' 0(1 the 24th of^October we tried another spot, a little’ 
out of our way back to Marekerah, but liad no sport; killing 
one elk only and returned home in the evening. I have ob¬ 
served, that every square league, or mile, occasionally is mark¬ 
ed out into a kind of fortification; having a high bank deep 
ditch, hedge, and barrier. This renders the country extremely 
strung m a military point of view, every man being a good 
marksman, and famous for spurting; because two thousand 
men can do more, in such enclosures, tiian ten, or even twenty 
thousand, in equally thick jungle, without these advantages. 
I remarked, also, this evening, from my bed-room window, an 
immense concourse of people, seemingly labourers, winding 
through a distant road, and mentiouinu the circumstance at din¬ 
ner, I observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the 
attendants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my cuiio-^ity, 1 therefore changed the sub¬ 
ject and speaking to my old friend the butler, asked him bow 
lie came to be so sickly since 1 last saw him, and what had 
become of four fat Bengalese, who amused me with their ci¬ 
vilities when I was last there? A part of their duty being to 
run after ns, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a gngletof water, a third a bot¬ 
tle and tumbler; as if an European could not exist a minute 
without such acconipanimeuts. He turned pale, and trem¬ 
bled ; told me he had a fever, but was now better, and that 
the other men were gone away. I rallied him on his grave 
appearance, and enquired if he was nut happy. Hcininicdi- 
ately replied, “ Happy ! he must be happy in such a service; 
that every one under the Maha Swamee enjoyed happi* 
noss.^^ I immediately launched forth in his praise, and I 
observed this gave ^lahonied pleasure; little did [dream 
that every word he or 1 uttered would beinstSnlly repeated 
to the Uajah; yet, fortunately, every thing I then jiad to say 
was favorable. On retiring to .rest, and sitting down to bring 
up my journal, the occurrences of the day |)assing in review, [ 
began to venunate particularly on the workmen I had sedfil^ 
and all the repairs I had witnessed in the fort ami barriers. It 
immediately struck me that the Rajah ini-^takmg a late prohi¬ 
bition of Europeans passing through his country, issued in 
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coiisc<]>ience of the gross misconduct ©f two officers, both 
since dismissed from the King^s and Company’s service, had 
imagined the British were going to declare war against him, 
and was consecpiently fortifying his c<>;nitry; and I supposed 
tlie work people were einployeil on some strong place in the 
neighbourhood. Having obtained special permission for mysell 
and companions, 1 therefore determined that I would imme¬ 
diately undeceive him, as an act. ot kindness to both parties. 

" * ^ ^ * * 

We took jour leave of the Rajah, who received us in 
palace where he was amusing himself shooting blunt headed 
arrows at different men armed with spear and shield; wlio.se 
business was to guard themselves, and receive the blow on 
their shields. lie afterwards fired at marks, rode several 
horses in a ring; and lastly, managed two elephants, one of 
which lie requested me to mount, and drove me about for a 
short time and then dismounted. 1 had been intormed that in 
consequence of my increased rank, since I was last there, he 
had prepared an elephant as a pre^ient. 1 then imagined this 
was the one, but 1 was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird s 
head, called Malliarapah, a gold mounted Coorg knife, and 
sandalwood stick; and to me, two spears, a gold-mounted 
knife, sandal-stick, and bird's head, and wished us a pleasent 
journey. With all this kindness I could not help remarking, 
that his Highness had lost some ot his affability, so easily 
are wo led by circumstances, or by previous opinion, to tancy 
what perhaps has no existence. His conduct to us throughout 
had been kind and condescending, beyond that of any native 
l*rince I ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, 
but by the Rajah of Nepannee. He was particularly fond ot 
the flower of the Calderah, called in Hindoostanee kewrah, 
the odour of which is generally too strong for binglisU organs, 
but sweet beyond any fft>wer in the Kast. No man in his do¬ 
minions dart! use it, all being the property of the Maha Swa- 
mee ; as the finest flowers of their garden arc appropriated 
solely to the ftecoratioii of their temples, by all the other na¬ 
tives of Indi?^ ’’ 

^ f ^ * 

The Rajah, Lingrajunder Wadeer, died in the year 1320, 

and was succeeded on the musnud by his son, whom I had 
sern an infant in 1810. I bad hoard of no cruelties committed 
by the present Maha Swamee, who is described as a mild, in¬ 
offensive youngman. The English have had, however, little 
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or no intercourse witii that country since 1011, a road being 
opened through Wynand to the Malabar coast, and a capital 
ghaut made by our own pioneers. I have omitted to men¬ 
tion, that as this country abounds with royal tigers, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that they should be hunted every season, and 
the former Rajah seldom killed fewer than there were days in 
the year ; and invariably gave a gold bangle to the first man 
who should touch the tiger after he had tired, which must make 
brave soldiers. 
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PAPER ON THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 


After the iirst fall of rain which may be calculated to 
take place during the early part of June, sow your asparagus 
broad cast in beds as you would do onions. In ‘25 days the 
young plants will make their appearance. For two months 
you ought to look, after the beds, taking away all weeds and 
occasionally watering should there bo no rain. This will 
bring you to the middle of September when you oiiglrt to be 
m&Vxng preparations for transplanting the grass into perma¬ 
nent beds. 

Select apiece of ground 36 yards by 13, This will con¬ 
tain 2,200 plants, and eventually be sufficient to supply as¬ 
paragus for the whole year in sufficient quantity for a family, 
and to give away occasionally. 

Having marked out the ground a water course is cut 
through it longitudinally, and beds are then dug transversely, 
each"4 feet broad ; the earth is dug out to the depth of 18 
inches and thrown on either side. 

When the trench is made, you ought to fill it up 14 inches 
only with equal parts of the earth already taken out and good 
old horse manure as black as a coal, which is found in ,pits in 
ftie neighbourhood of stables and cavalry lines. In this boi 
you are to plant 3 rows of asparagus, each plant one foot from 
the other every way, and the same distance from the bank or 
alley on either side. In one of these beds, there will be about 
60 plants, more or less, and on the whole piece of ground 
about 36 beds irrigated from the longitudinal water course 
already mentioned. Between each of the beds there is an alley 
which ought to be at least 4 inches above their level. This was 
provided for by bnly filling up 14 inches of the 18 dug out to 
form the trench, and any superfluous soil may be removed to 
another part of the garden. The .alley may be 2 feet broad, 
but should never be less than 18 inches, as it enables the mal- 
lies to have a firm footing whilst weeding and cleaning the bed 
withoct injuring or disturbing the plants. 

1 have said that the beds are to be 4 inches below the 
level of the alley •, now the roots of the plants ought to be at 
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least 3 inches below' the level of the ground, and in trans¬ 
planting let this not be forgotten. 

If the latter rains should be violent and water lodge in 
the beds after the gruOnd has been saturated, drains are to be 
cut to carry it oftV In the ordinary management of the beds, 
after they have been planted out, it will be necessary to keep 
them free from weeds and from the cessation of the rains until 
the setting in of the hot weather, they m y bo irrigated every 
fourth day. During the hot weather they will require to be 
watered every second day. In the month of April, the plants 
will be loaded with seed and will be about 3 feet high. You 
may now, according to your wants, cut down 6 beds, 3 on either 
side of the water course. In cutting the beds few directions 
are required. The plants are simply to be cut down level with 
the ground and with a very sharp knife. The ground about 
the roots und crown of the plants should be loosened. You 
are then to take equal parts of good soil, sand and old horse 
manure and cover the plants 3 inches, so that the young shoots 
which will immediately coinnience growing may be blanched, 
at the same time tliat the roots receive additional nourishment. 
On the 3d day after the cutting and dressing have been ac¬ 
complished, you will find plenty of shoots making their appear¬ 
ance, and when 3 inches above ground, be cut tor the 
table and they will then be 6 inches long. The best way of 
cutting oif the shoots is by removing the soil about them with 
the lingers, (which the inalees perfectly anderstand,) and re¬ 
placing 7t after taking off the shoots. 

These 6 beds will produce fine asparagus for about 15 
days being daily watered, after which no more shoots should 
be taken but the plants permitted to run up. 

Six fresh beds may now be cut down, and treated as 
above, and a constant supply of asparagus kept up during the 
whole year. 

In this climate asparagus may be cut down 3 times a year, 
and will yield 3 crops of siioots fur the table; but the greatest 
attention must be paid to the watering and weeding of the 
beds, and when they are of t\wa years etandiug, fresh manure 
ought to be supplied every 4 mouths. At tliis station we have * 
the huest crops of asparagus ot good flavour and size princi¬ 
pally from the seed sent by the Bombay Horticultural Society 
to me nearly 3 years ago. I have forwarded 3 pounds of seed 
gathered from my garden for distribution. 
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I have said that asparagus may be cut down, and the shoots 
taken for the table every four months, but the only safe criterion 
to go by will be the state of the plant; if well loaded with 
seed like red berries it is time to cilt it as the roots are 
then ready for a fresh start, and at this place I have found 
that the plants produced 3 crops of seed yearly and conse¬ 
quently the same return of shoots tor the table.—A Corres¬ 
pondent of the Horticultural Society OP West¬ 
ern India; Hydarabad,9tk April, —Bombay Courier, 

May 3. 

Kemarks on the Navigation of the Euphrates, 
AND on the practicability OF ESTABLISHING 
Steamers on the Rivers of Mesopotamia. 


(From the Bombay Gazette.) 

To establish an overland route for the numerous individu¬ 
als whose interests lead them to or from this country, and the 
conveyance of dispatches between England and her Eastern 
dependencies, at once combining safety and celerity, has been a 
long sought desideratum, and, from the number of travellers 
that have written on this subject, it has become a trodden path, 
whereon every idea is pre-occupied; every distance told, and 
expense calculated. So what follows in these pages, can only 
be valuable, as drawn from personal observation. 

When we turn our thoughts on Steam Communication 
and look on a map to decide on the best route that a steamer 
could penetrate to the westward by, the eye at once lix<^s on 
those two noble rivers of the first inhabited land—“ the land 
of Shinar.” And of the Chaldeans yvhicli approach to within 
103 miles of the Mediterranean ; and in comparison to the Red 
Sea the mind naturally concludes it must be far preferable to 
steam twelve hundred miles up a smooth river than the same 
distance up a ,boisterous and dangerous Gulf, besides the very 
idea of paddling up a mighty glassy stream, whose celebrity is of 
the olden time,” has many pleasing associations coupled with 
it. Then we naturally infer the inhabitants of the land this 
bold river invades, are civilized and accustomed by intercourse 
to their fellow beings of more distant co.untries. Every country 
looks the same on a map, even the most savage the prettiest. 
But alas ! the ferocity of man is not in every clime alike sub¬ 
dued. The dwellers of Mesopotamia, Arabs, the descendantg 
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of Tsbmail, “ the wild man in every sense to this day fulfil^- 
ling the deaunciatiun of the visiting anget by the way to Shur. 

His hand will be against every man's ; and every man’s hand 
against him.” Refii\^ment and knowledge, which commerce 
hss bestowed upon the people of this nation, occupying the 
ports of Yemen, Oman and Balwiin, has been totally denied 
to those of the interior. The desert, which is the barrier of 
tlieir independence, at the same time serves to keep them apart 
from the world-, sliutting out every chance of improvement, 
leaving them in the primitive state of the Patriarchalage. 
Other nations, it is true, are in the same state ; but have they 
had the same chance of improvement afforded to them as the 
iVr.ibs.? Who for centuries have had nations contending for 
Empire on their borders, being contiguous to the first of civiliz¬ 
ed nations, and going forth in conquest themselves : still the 
Arab is the same wild man, anomaly in our nature, and the 
fulfilment of a wonderful prophesy. Civilization forming a 
cordon round their barren land leaving them their freedom and 
wretchedness. Should the establishment of a small steamer 
on these rivers fail of being immediately useful to the very 
letter required, and if not able to ascend to Bir, still an object 
would be gained. Packets might be conveyed from Bagh¬ 
dad or to Hit; and the nomad aborigines would become ac- 
qiiitinted with us, our manners, and customs, and become as 
friendly as they are now inimical. Intercourse eradicates that 
hostile feeling all savage nations shew towards strangers, which 
is clearly grounded on a want of knowledge of the world, 
and those that inhabit it besides themselves. The good effects 
of intercourse I have observed in places where, a few years 
ago, Europeans were treated with the greatest contempt, re¬ 
viled and spit upon, and even life threatened ; now, in these 
very places a traveller may . examine the ruins of antiquity in 
quiet and with pleasuie, since he has ceased to be a novelty. 

In preferring this route, the first and grand object to be 
overcome is the opposition tlie Natives will exert against a 
Steamer ascending these rivers, which they'are sure to do, 
without pecuniary considerations are tendered to temper their 
inherent principle of cupidity. I’ll first digress to the affairs 
of Baghdad, which is the capital, of the whole tract of country 
under consideration, What Baghdad was, as capital of-the 
Califs, and the centre of Saracen greatness and learning, is 
foreign to the present sketch. In the present days, this once 
great city is now a heap of rubbish, the capital of an impo- 
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verished and almost untenanted land, clothed in wretchedness 
like herself. The late Pasha of Baghdad wished to procure a 
steamer to ply between his capital and southern dependencies, 
which would at once have opened an^jl rendered safe a long 
sought desideratum in inland navigation. But, such an ad¬ 
vancement was denied, or thwarted by a supernatural agency, 
and the whole of the plans which were then devised, the work¬ 
ing of an enlightened mind for seventeen years—vanished in a 
season. The destructive effects of war, plague, and famine 
has so entirely humbled the power of the Turks in this quarter, 
that little else than the feeble permission of their Government, 
can be expected in support of the establishment of a steamer, 
on either the Tigris or Euphrates. 

Doiid, the late Viceroy of Baghdad, from what I bad 
seen of him, appeared to be the very prototype of Mahomed 
illi of Egypt, actuated as it were by the same pulse of ambi¬ 
tion ; he meditated a considerable enlargement of dominion, a 
settled independence of the Porte, and strained every political 
nerve to increase his power among the Arab tribes who form 
the grand bulwark of the Pashalic. European merchants were 
invited to his Court, and afforded protection uniformally as good 
as Egypt. Baghdad, under a political Viceroy, or Pasha, is 
the next richest Pashalic to that of Egypt in the gift of the 
Porte, but so often does it happen a military despot reigns in 
the city of the Califs, that its resources are perverted, the 
dues and taxes squandered on military parade, and the Com¬ 
merce and Government falls into the hands of a Jews 
and Armenians. After such a tyrannical sway as this, the 
country is exceedingly impoverished, the necessaries of life 
become dear, and the Arabs and Persian flock to a cheaper 

and safer mart-Doiid succeeded to the Pashalic after it 

bad been put to severe trials by the two preceding Pashas, who 
were deposed, and suffered death from the ambition. A. D. 
1817. He assumed the reigns of Government, with the due 
elect of the Baghdad Mamelukes, previous to which he had been 
a slave of Suliidaiin Pasha, after whose death he followed the 
profession qf a Mullah, inheriting his late master’s principles 
and by some means or other his wealth, lived through the two 
following reigns in the sanctuary of Abdul Cawder, the Patron 
Saint of Baghdad. His application for the Pashalic was 
granted by the Divan, his large regala, and seeming sub¬ 
mission led them to imagine him a tame subject; and now 
conndereil this province as restored to their extortions; con- 
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sequently Doud wa» created a Pasha of three tails, which con¬ 
firmed him with the power of former satraps* This gained, 
the wily Moslem determined never again to acknowledge the 
authority of the Porte.* He immediately raised a large army, 
and reduced the Arabs to obedience, who in the last few 
reigns obstructed the trade on the rivers, and cut otf the sup¬ 
plies from the capital. A tolerable peaceable reign of sixteen 
years followed, trade was encouraged, and Baghdad again 
became a rich emiyorium; a well equipped army commanded 
by European soldiers of fortune, a well stored arsenal, atten¬ 
ded by artificers, whose workmanship copied fiou English 
models equalled that of the minor kingdoms of Enropp, graced 
the remotest province of the declining Turkish Empire. With 
an army of 150,000 men, and a well filled (reasury, Doud 
would probably have succeeded in his ambitious designs, at the 
time Mahomed Ali made his successful eruption into Asia 
Minor. We now come to the close of his career, and the 
singular visitation this country has been subjected to. J'he 
Divan impatient of Doud's long independence and iioglccCof 
sending the required sums which they annually exiort from all 
the provinces of this extensive empire ; always ready to increase 
but never abating their demands to the exigency of the times; 
dispatched to Baghdad a copyre, a messenger of tlie gate, 
bearing a firman for Doud’s head, subjoining a f twah from 
the Ulema, anathemizing him as a renegade and out-law. The 
bearer of these fkmans require to be cunning in polities, fur 
should th^y fail in stirring a favourable party their he^d is tlie 
sure forfeit. This one like several before him on the same 
death’s errand wfis conducted in state to the palace, and soon 
was his fate sealed, in his pillow was found the hated scroll. 
The secrets of a despot’s palace are not long hidden. For be¬ 
fore a month had well elapsed we received the news of the Sul¬ 
tan having ordered a large force to assemble at AUppo under 
the orders of Ali Reza Pasha of that city purposing to depose 
Doud. Pew preparations were made to counteract the threat-' 
ened invasion, as the Sultan of Turkey reigns 1>ut in opinion. 
Doud felt himself secure against the wretched clad and ill 
equipped army that could be sent against him. An eruption of 
the Arab tribes of the desert bordering on Syria might be ex¬ 
pected, the Moniifige, a tribe of Arabs in the Pasha’s interest,' 
capable of taking the field with 30,000 horse and a host of 
foot, moved up towards Bagh^ah to protect the Jezheira and 
the environs of the city against any marauding parties that 
might appear. 
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The city of Kerkook baif just been, visited by the plague 
which bad progressively been couimittiug a line of devastation 
from the southern borders of the Euxine towards the either 

iraks-Kerkook to Baghdad is but the journey of a few days 

every reflecting being now turned bis tiioughts to the ap- 
roaching storm—the rainy season had just set in, and the 
haldean skies who had so long been enjoying, were over¬ 
cast with a gloom, not at all pleasing in a low arid country. 
The allurial soil had become a mud gutter, and as it were to 
keep countenance with the weather, every aspect bore a gloom. 
Afarch was well advanced when the first symptoms of plague 
appeared ; the Jewish quarter began to caste forth its dead; a 
few days, and the mortality was general, most of the Christian 
families-shut themselves up in quarantine. The Moslems "ub- 
^litted to their fate, which added fuel to the Are, and an in¬ 
creased pestilence stalked forth to the southward;—the 
twelfth day of April, and the daily return of deaths averaged a 
thousand.—^The river now began, to rise ; a circumstance which 
should have taken place before a protracted summer fused the 
snows more rapidly. Shortly the bed of the river was full, a 
dreadful rush in one night inundated the whole country, and 
lastly broke in on the city. The foundation of the houses sank, 
and 15,000 persons were summarily hurried into eternity, many 
of whom where sick of the plague,, otherwise the in Arm and 
helpless children, or those who were too callous to attempt es¬ 
caping from a spot where perhaps, but an hour before bis or 
her best beloved bad ceased to breathe, whose fair form had 
Become an abhorrent spectacle from the moint noisome of dis- 
easea. A famine succeeded the inundation. For a long time 
the streets were in that state, which obliged those passing from 
o.ge q^rter of the town to another to use boats. 

beginning of June the streets were tolerably dry, the 
settled in different parts of the town ; stagnant and 
l^t% with fifth yielding a miasm as pernicious as the plague. 
Aot wuids set in the plague ceased. Deliverance was 
np,w believed cto be at band. But no! the burden of misery 
was increased, the Sultan’a army appeared at the gates, which 
qp tbe north fmntiei had exul^ingly watched the quick and 
snre of th* plague, and now considered their prey 

wou|d bq fasoileated by their appearance, calculating on a 
|pee!^y> pqsaej^ion. of thet city, and Ua supposed ricbes. Anarchy 
and reigned among the Gteorgians, who. withal 

tiwi! attwka made on the place for two months?— 
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every resource exhauted; famine obli^d the remaining few to 
surrender. 

Thus spared by the plague, flood, hnd famine, thd Beyl 
were invited to a Turto political feast, two escaped—the rest 
Were ambitions’ sacrifices. 

The political existence of the Mamelukes close here, 
who, from the time of Saladin, have been so famous In 
Oriental history, a race of Georgians, Circassians, and other 
natives bf the Caucasus, who when young are torn from their 
homes, and sold for slaves in foreign markets; unnaturally 
too by their own parents ; the males in particular are carried 
to Baghdad and Egypt, in which provinces they have risen 
to supreme power, supported by large corps of their own race, 
perpetuating their numbers by fresh supplies. In person they 
are tail, fair, and handsome, good horsemen, and excelling in 
the use of arms, generally distinguished for their abilities in 
that profession, seldom beyond shew adhering to the principles 
of Mahome'daiiisin, or a rectitude of morals, 'f'he tragic end 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, Baghdad, and other parts of the 
Turkish empire, shew their bravery and turbulent spirit, ren¬ 
dered them as a spear in Turkey’s side. Four months previ-. 
ous to the surrender of Baghdad, the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 120,000, whereas now 16,000 would be a liberal 
calculation. During the height of the plague, the city was 
plundered, and the Sultan’s army carried off every thing of 
value they could lay their hands on; the only treasure that 
escaped, \vas that which lay buried under the ruins of the 
houses, which now leaves Baghdad, so lately the residence of 
a rich and powerful Prince, the capital of a douiishing pro¬ 
vince, and a great emporium—-a scence of desolatitui and 
misery. The villages in the districts and along the banks of 
the river depopulated. Hilla, Lukh Shuckb, and Busrah, lost 
the flower of their inhabitants, all trade at a stand still, and 
the people starving. Ali Reza was now installed as Pasha 
of both Baghdad and Alleppo, a man of far less ability than 
his predecessor, and a dupe to those around him. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the affairs of Baghdad may 
shew the present state of the country bordering on the rivers 
is in, and how far the Pasha’s power would lend to afford a 
steamfr plying on there protection against the Arab hordni 
possessing the banks. 

From Busrah to Terakeah, a disinuce of two hundred 
miles, vrhere the waters of the river unite and How in an un- 
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divided stream to Busrab, affords suffieient space and depth 
of water for a vessel of small draught, say uot exceeding 
four feet, at all seasons. Tue Arabs inbabiliug the banks of 
the river, the whole of this distance arc tolerably peaceable 
and under the Government of the Siiaikh of Montihge ; and as 
for as the sookk commerce, and the constant arrival of pil. 
grims for JVleshid Ali, has given them a slight tinge of civili- 
Eatiou. This chief is at present in alliance with the Pasha 
binding only as convenient; but the Shaikh of this tribe has al¬ 
ways willingly atlbrded Europeans protection, passing through 
bis territory ; as long as a good understanding is kept up, a 
few presents made, and the regular customs paid (a retine- 
ineiit wliich is in full force from the source of the river till it 
mingles its waters with the ocean.) There is little fear but a 
sieati.cr would be ableAu pass up or down with safety. The 
several custom houses along this route, which are all far¬ 
med out to ilie chiefs of different tribes, amount to four, the 
exactions they levy are arbitrary, which might be made re¬ 
gular, allbough not to be altogether ^voided. Our able Resi¬ 
dent of Baghdad would be able to settle this satisfactorily from 
hi.s gre it influence with the Arab chiels to the Jezheira. A 
large boat of 200 tons pays on the wliole between Biisrah and 
Hilla, about 300 Rs., and by the Tigris to Baghdad 200 Rs. 
besides presents of coffee apd dates to the different chiefs, aud 
the never ceasing demand, bukshaish, must be in some measure 
satisfied. In our treaty with the Pasha, it is stipulated that 
all boats uuder English colours without laden shall p}<.ss free of 
all dues, but this is beyond the power of the Pasha, as has 
been shewn in a hundred instances. In 1829 the Residency 
yacht was plundered and several lives lost, for not complying 
w ith the demands made at one of these petty custom houses 
on the Tigris. The articles plundered amounted to several fhou- 
sapd rupees; with the utmost exertion about half was reco¬ 
vered. 

The upper Delta of the Euphrates extends to this from 
Lemloom, a distance of 38 miles. The river flows by three 
principal branches, besides numerous small canals, which in¬ 
tersect the .,country in every direction. During the season of 
the freshes, caused by the fusion of the snows, renders this 
whole tract a vast lake, the course of the principal streams can¬ 
not be distinguished by the eye. In the autumn the wlinle of 
the waters assuage, and the country which is thickly over¬ 
grown 'with reeds waves with verdure. The rivet flows by 
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three pallry steams^ yvhich are bunded up at the pleasure of 
the ^iatives to irrigate their rice grounds, or to let the trading 
boats pass. 

From the end of J^ovember^to July, in any of the chan¬ 
nels of the river, there is always bve feet water; but in 
autumn there are snots where the water is shallow, and the 
stream narrow. . The branch called Ba Kuneer and Shat 
Ualefa, have never less than three feet water in the autumn. 
Tile difficulties presented by the river are few to those present¬ 
ed by the Arabs of this tract. The tribes inhabiting these 
marshes are independant of each other. The most numerous 
are the Ghiizaii, the Shaikh of which resides in Lemluom. 
livery tribe independently levies dues on passing-boats. In 
passing through these marshes I had to pay at four different 
places, before I reached Leniioom. They constantly boarded 
the boat I was in, and carried off every article they could lay 
their bands upon ; several times detaining me till 1 paid some 
exaction or other, till 1 was eased of all my cash and culinary 
utensils, even the rags the trackers were clothed in did not 
escape ; this was in ascending the stream then totally at their 
mercy. 

Between Lemloum and Dewannea, the river is broad, 
with high banks and deep water; the inhabitants are scant; 
there is but one station where dues are levied on boats which 
is at Sura. The trading boats pay dues at Dewannea, butap 
iinglish vessel having a pass would not be troubled: next, 
at Cush ^usheyeh customs are paid to the Governinent of llii- 
la—having a pass from the Pasha would clear a vessel of this 
Hilla, Jiewaunea and Felugia. The Zobaid Arabs at times 
possess themselves of the country about Cush Cusheyeii, in 
whicli case, dues would be levied by thorn. 

If it is in possession of the Jerboi tribe of Arabs, it 
would be requisite to come to some understanding with their 
Shaikh : they are totally independent, and a most ferocious 
-set, and would be sure to make some exhorbitaiit demand at a 
time, too, when perhaps it could not be avoided! 'Fhe forego¬ 
ing remuneration of custom stations on this river is as they 
were in 1B32. These Go^mm^k^ often change their positions, 
as from war and other circuirtstaiices the natives are obliged to 
shift their place of encampment. 

F’ueZ.—TUe banks of the''lower portion of the Euphrates 
yield but a scanty supply, so the different stations for having 
a supply of wood stacked at, must be chosen as embracing both 
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conveiMeoce aad cheapness.—At Busrab wood is about 4|d 
a cwt., and is either old fruit trees or brought from the Hye 
or Tiirris. 

Busrah to Kama is 48 miles. Tamertsk brought from the 
Tigris”. .. 

This village is at the mouth of the Hye Canal, the bank 
of which abound with the Eupbratic poplar, thefargest wood 
iu the country. 

This would be the longest stage, and conshmo upward of 
24 hours when ascending. Wood might be stacked at any of 
the villages between this and Arjeih, but the expenses would 
be considerable, as the banks of the river this whole distance 
hardly yield a shrub; but should the vessel not be able to car¬ 
ry a dry fuel, it would be requisite to bring it from the coun¬ 
try between Dewannea and Hdla. 

The banks of the river here yield a few topes of Tame- 
risk, tiiUareaob, date and fruit trees. Wood in Hilla is 3d 
per cwt., most of which comes from above Hilla to Feluzia. 

Between Hilla and Hit tbe banks of the river would 
yield a sufficient supply of tamerisk; a small wood wjiich 
burns quickly. At Hit fuel is 2d per cwt. If a fair price 
is offered, there is no doubt but tbe inhabitants at tbe different 
Stations would stack fuel sufficient for the purpose required, 
jtfost all boats passing down tbe rivers stop where wood is 
]denttful, loading their boats with* tbe same; for the Busrah 
market being then generally only half laden—the return of 
commodities being very small in comparison to whatsis earned 
.up. 

Bitumem might perhaps be used, but could not be burned 
without a particular constructed furnace, to prevent it from 
falling through, as the least heat renders it a liquid : it might 
be used to advantage with charcoal; it is sold in Hit for about 
4d. per cwt. that is, just in tbe state it is taken from the 
pits. 

' A steamer plying between Bombay and Basran «ould 
require to tdiich at Karack for a pilot; the sum paid <or 
pi^tage is 10 Rs. a foot on the draught of the vessel, besides 
a present of a couple of bags of rice to the Shaikh and pilot’s 
family,, and ^ Rs. a month during the vessel’s stay at Bus- 
rab, the pilot remaining with the vessel the whole time. Tbe 
' chances of grouudtng on the bar, or tbe Buhbah’s, are many ; 
but these obstructions being composed of deposit brought down 
hy the river, vessels are never endangered by grounding. 
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Bifii'ah is 86 miles from the mouth of the river, which 
'^stanee a steamer wou-ld run in one tide. Bombay to Bus- 
rah is a run of 1700 miles, .which, on a calculation of the 
voyages of the Hugh Mndsag, would consume about fourteen 
days, during: the discontinuance of the monsoon. If a passage 
across the Arabian Gulf during the monsoon is not practicable 
for a steamer^ whdt advantages has this route over that by the 
Red Sfea ? The depOts for fuel would be nearer and more 
easy of aocp!^, and the expenses tending its conveyance con¬ 
siderably less. 

Theq^ on the other hand, the expense of a river steamer, 
would be equalized by the sums expended on pilotage, and 
customs, and presents to the natives, to that of carrying coal 
and its great expenditure in the Red Sea. Passengers would 
not be so satisfied with this route; as the road home by Persia 
is lung and expensive. That by the desert of Arabia, attended 
with risk and deprivation, and lastly, by Baghdad, Turkey 
or Kurdistan, troublesome and dangerous. Dispatches would 
be forwarded with more expedition, as long as we have no 
established packet steamer in the Mediterranean. Our home 
Government prefer sending their communications to India by 
Constantinople than by Egypt, as when the dispatches' arrive 
at the European sirores of the Mediterranean, vessels are selr- 
dom in readiness or procurable. to carry it to Asia, and die 
expense to hire one for this purpose, would be more than the 
intelligence which the.generality of packets convey ds wOTth. 
Whereas.^he other route is sure as far as Bushire, wliere there 
■is generally a cruizer ready to sail at the shortest notice. 

What sort of a Vessel is best suited for these rivers is the 
next consid^hution. * 

A small steamer drawing about 20 inches water would he 
the best adapted, and most likely to succeed in ascending the 
steamer when it is at its lowest ebb. Perhaps such a one as 
was sent out with the expedition to the Niger, or of those for 
the GangeSk If carrying passengers is the object, the whole 
of the vessel, excepting the engine roonou might be fitted 
up with accommodations. .The average current is from to 
five miles an hour, and as these' vessels will steam nine miles 
in still water, we may fairly allow the average she willgaiu 
hourly will be from eight to three miles. ^ 

The distance lobe run to Hit is 470 miles, which,, at .the 
above rate, will consume about four days, allowing for detaa- 
tiun for fuel and provisions. 
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■ Good pilots, which are always proifurable, would be es¬ 
sential, as the banks and shoals in the river ace constantly 
shifting.regarding the forwarding of dispatches by this route. 

'Ascending, the river beyond this paint would be unneces¬ 
sary expence, trouble and risk, even were it practicable, which 
the strata of rocks crossing the bed of the stream near Ha- 
ditha, and the ferocity of the natives leave little to doubt from 
in its favour. After the arrivkl of the river steamer here, al¬ 


lowing nineteen days to have been consumed, Arab messeu- 
gers should be in readiness to convey the dispatches across the 
desert to Damascus, which would always be accomplished in 
five days. 

The chief of this desert, Ebu Hadad, Shaikh of the Ana- 
za, resides at Palmyra; to him all passing caravans pay a 
toll. 


Messengers pursue the direct road for expedition ; they 
are always, prdcurable for eight dollars a day; and a small pre¬ 
sent on ihe safe delivery of their charge. The Anaza and 
the Agail are the chief carriers on this desert; the former tribe 
claiming it as their patrimony. The distance between Hit and 
Damascus is 151 hours, camel rate of travelling, which, when 



Hit, the latter on the confines of the desert 20 miles east from 
Damascus. 


On the arrival of the messenger at Damascus, the dis¬ 
patch might be forwarded on without delay to Bierout, where 
we have a consul and the most convenient port on this isoast. 
The distance from Damascus is 66 miles direct; foot messen¬ 


gers carry letters across the. ranges of Libanus between these 
places in 30 hours. The harbopr of Bierout is tolerably safe 
duritig the winter for vessels with 'good ground tackle, and 
would answer for a steamer to lay in. The Eastern harbour 
. is .safe,' and there is 'good holding ground in 5 feet mud ; during 
the hummer v^mIs lay off the town one mile in 11 feet sand 
and! j^ks, There is a'srnaU cave to the southward of the town, 
i^ted Meka al Btuun, in which there is nine feet water, and 
.latge enough to contain one vessel. The surly gales of winter 
blow very Stroog. During the'pdvalance of this searon, the 
only port that can, with any degree of safety, be ^proacbed 
along the Whole line of coastfrom Alexandria to Tarsus are, 
, BisrdQt, Tripoli and ^nconderoon. To ensure the furtherance 
4if the packet to the European shores of the Mediterranean, 
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it would be requisite'to have a steamer, or fast sailing packet, 
to ply between this coast and Ancoria or Missina, a distance 
of 1380 miles, or any other eligible port, whence the dispatch¬ 
es could be forwarded*by the continent to London. Couriers 
pass between Ancoria and Paris in nine days, allowing there 
was a steamer on the coast to carry the packet across the Me¬ 
diterranean, it would reach London in 47 days. 

So far 1 have nearly wholly considered the forwarding of 
dispatches, the safety of which is certain ; but for passengers 
the Red Sea has the advantage in every way. There are few 
persons that could ever proceed by the Euphrates and across 
the desert, the deprivations on which are certain without secu¬ 
rity. Those true lovers of travel without baggage, and a 
strong constitution, might brave the heats, and laugh the plun¬ 
dering Arab to scorn : but how few are these, returning from 
India. By the Tigris a little more safety can be depended up¬ 
on ; and from Baghdad the traveller has three routes befdre 
him, none of which afford expedition or economy 'I'be only 
object gained to Government by maintaining a small steamer on 
these rivers, would be for the purpose of carrying dispatches, 
between Biisrah and Hit, and from Baghdad A few passen¬ 
gers, and the postage on private ietreis, would lesseirthe ex¬ 
pense, what is now cost to send a packet from Baghdad to 
Busrah would defray the expenses of fuel fur a trip up and 
down. 

As regards the practicability of asceriding the river of 
Beles, a,distance beyond Hit of 500 miles along the whole 
route, the banks are peopled by the most uncivilized hordes of 
Arabia, noted for treachery and deceit. In the vicinity of 
Anna and Haditha and Ai Duber the navigation is obstructetl 
by stratas of works crossing the bed of the stream, which 
would render it necessary to have another vessel to shift the 
passengers and peickets to. Then all this is totally at the mercy 
of the Arabs; who would have the primum mobile of locomo¬ 
tion fuel, in' their power, which would be withheld on the 
slightest pretence, or to aid extortion. The Arabs are natural¬ 
ly watchful and suspicious. Our motives for visiting their 
country would be misconstrued*, an age would wear on before 
they could understand what leads scientific travellers, or Eu¬ 
ropeans returning from India,.to traverse their barren land. 
Then again' the crossing of the ifesert from Beles to Aleppo, a 
distance of 62 miles, is attended with fresh dangers, ofaho- 
mud AU Pasha has lately added Aleppo to bis dominions. 
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and it is said intends cutting a canal from the Orontes to the 
fuphrates, the distance betvteen their nearest points is 93 
miles of undulating country and hard soil: this will prove a 
more difficult undertaking than the cttnal of Mahomedeah ; 
thousands of bondage men will not assemble at his nod. The 
indept'iident Arabs of the Syrian desert will hardly suffer such 
an undertaking to be carried on 'without their interference, by 
which they might be bereft of the great sums they levy on cara¬ 
vans, even were it ever accomplished, the expences of locks and 
levels, and guard over the Arabs. What would repay this in 
the present declining state of commerce and decreasing popu¬ 
lation of this empire ? Would the traffic which now so safely 
buffets the storms of the Cape return to this channel of ship¬ 
ment and reshipment of'custom and extortion, to fill the cof¬ 
fers of an ambitious Piisha. with whom falls alike his projects 
and ambition. The Orontes is unnavigable, the bar is shallow 
over which rolls a heavy surf. The Bay of Antioch could 
never be cleared in the winter, the westerly gales of that sea- 
8.,n setting dead in shore. 

The existence .of the port of Selencia of itself affords 
sufficient proof. Th^ Orontes was never navigable with safety. 
Hardly any vestiges of this place remains, excepting an ex¬ 
tensive necropolis. The discovery of coal in the Mount of 
Libaous, may ultimately prove of some advantage. 

Hear the village of Curneil E. N. E. from Beirout, 
distant 8 hours, in the territory of the Emul Beshire the 
Brnstc Chiefs, coal was discovered a few years ago, from 
’Which spot Mahomud Ali carried away three ships load, his 
snbsSqiient quarrel with Abdulla Basha of Acre prevented 
him' getting, any more. When iu Syria 1 visited these mines ; 
the rbttdto them which lays over the low hills of Libanns is wind¬ 
ing/ rugged, and exceedingly steep, about a | of a mile from 
the village in a deep chasm mrough which ran a small stream, 
the natives pointed us out the spot Mahomud Ali had excavat¬ 
ed. We endea'soured to lay a small vein of coal bore, which' 
strata vras embedded in a soft willow out slatish earth 
(clunch) the hills about are calareoos and bare, abounding in 
putrified wood, shell, and marind organic remains. There are 
a ihw groups of' pines on the declevity of the hills. I burned 
some of the coal Slid found'it burned as well as any I recollect 
having seen in England. 1 cannot state in what quantities it 
is to be found for want of means t5'excavate with. Theex- 
pe^aa in prbouring this'Chal would be the carriage. 
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Having crossed Ihe Euphrates at Hit en route to Hantas- 
cus, 1 enter a ifew observations from a narrative of that 
journey. 

Hit is supposed by Major Rennel and.other' geographers' 
to be the Islands of Herodotus which supplied the cement of 
bitumen used in the construction of the walls of Babylon, and 
is said to have been eight days journey above that great 
capital. ■ 

The present town occupies the whole site of a sleep isolat¬ 
ed hill close to the western bank of the river, of about half a 
mile in circumference, and two hundred .and fifty feet in i<lti- 
tude ; the houses are rudely constructed of stone, and from the 
nature of the spot they are built upon rise one above the other 
like the seats of a Theatre, at the base of the hill tlieir gable 
ends join, which forms a tolerable mural.defence. There are 
two gates, one to the northward, and its opposite. Tiiere 
is no cannon in the place ; but a few roof holes in the walls of 
the lower range of houses; .thus fortified it is considered as.a 
stronghold- by the people of the country. The appearance of 
the houses is exceedingly mean ; few are better than hovels; 
and in number they amount to five hundred; in the centre of 
the town stands the mosque for public worship, to which is at¬ 
tached a tall minaret, badly proportioned, and is conspicuous 
as tbe chief architectural feature of the place. 

The military force of the Governor consists of about sixty’ 
horse and four hundred foot; hardly a quarter of wliicii is 
armed with musqiiets. 

The Shaikh of Hit is at present appointed by tbe Pasha 
of Baghdad ; but in general tbe district is ceded to the chief 
of the Jerboi tribe, who then appoints a creature of bis own. 
The present Shaikh of this tribe is an artful designing rascal, 
who, from the plunder and devastation be has committed, may 
well be titled the Timour of the Jezheira: his tribe are from 
the deserts of Nejd, and consist of about six thousand tents. 

Tbe iiihabitants of Hit are natives of the - town, a few 
Arabs who have separated from their tribes, add twelve fami¬ 
lies of Sabeans. 

Tbe principal articles of. commerce are grain, bitumen, 
salt and lime, the greatest part of which is sent to the Bagdad 
market; tbe bitumen is monopolized by the Pasha, who has 
an agent here to send it .to Baghdad and Hilla; the deman I for 
this article is very considerable; as it is used in the const'uctiou 
of houses, boat’s bottoms, and all other work that comes iu cun- 
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tact wilh water. Many rafts come-fronf tbe northVrard with 
. cotton, wool, and wood : the latter I observed principally to be 
!Eupliratic and plain poplar Asik and Tamerisk, (excepting the 
plain poplar) all ctooked spars of about ^ur to five inches iu 
oiaoieter. 

., The Asphaltnm springs-which has rendered this place so 
conspicuous in history’s page, are situated to the westward of 
the town about | of a mile. The country round is a flat desert 
of sandy soil, strewed with tnoall flint and liQie stone pebbles, 
table hills appear to the northward, but of no considerable 
height : to the westward extends the deserts of Shaum : east¬ 
ward, the fertile land of the Chaldeans: and southward flows 
the great river, having the ruins of the once mighty capital of 
the East. 

-A little to the northward of Hit the bills that bind the 
river may be said to terminate; still they continue a few miles 
further southward, but parstial and of uo principal feature. 

, I’he^e hills commence at £rzi one hundred and nineteen 
miles by the course of the river above Hit, 

During their whole course they run parallel to and bind 
the river on both sides, having a valley about a mile in breadth, 
through which the majestic Phrat winds its course among a Jux- 
nriance of vegetation, entirely confined to its banks. So far 
the bed of the stream is either rocky or of hard clay and the 
water clear, but once past these hills it becomes soft mud, by 
which the water is coloured, and is at times so thick that it is 
impossible to drink it without allowing the sediment to settle ; 
after which it becomes as qlear as crystal, and is as wliolesome 
and sweet as the water of the Nile. 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, where are dug two 
pits about 40 feet in diameter : the water that rises with the 
resinous substance is of a dark colour, having a sulpherous 
smell and si line taste : warmth 102 Farenheit: the aqueous 
pdrtion is carried <df by a subterraneous duet, and Icd into 
small beds banked round, in which an exposure to a powerful 
sun soon lee ve^a considerable remdue of salt. The resinous 
substance that collects or the surface of the water in the pits is 
skimmed ofl‘ and laid out to cool, and is immediately fit for use, 
which without further preparation is the bitumen that is sold iu 
the markets; but before it can be applied to any purpose, it re¬ 
quires to be boiled with oil. The price is very variable, de¬ 
pending much on the state of the country ; tour peace a cwt. 
IS coBsideivii^ exceed^gly cheap; the quantity procured from 
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these pits is ver^' consMerahle. There are several other asphal- 
tum springs in Mesopotamia and Irak; viz. Ker-kook to the 
eastward of the Tigris; Hummuiu Ali on the Tigris above 
Baghdad, Bacouba; ^d several between Hir and Uaditbd. 
There are m^iny others but of no. celebrity. The general name 
for these springs is Kur-a-kur, or Bib at Jahnum. The springs 
of Hit produce no naptha, but several of the others do. 

The hills of Erziabound in Gypsnm, which is calcined 
into lime with the ready fuel, the refuse of the bitumin offers. 
The cultivated grounds in the vicinity of Hit, and ail along 
the valley of the river, are celebrated for an abundant fertility, 
and producing the best corn in the country; and from the easy 
method the Fellahu has of watering the grounds, the agriculture 
is considerably facilitated and the produce cheapened. 

These cnmniodities are carried down the river in boats, or 
on rafts of willow, and inflated skins to Feluzia or other 
places, where the rivers close, and thence to Baghdad. 

. Tire caravans that ply between Damascus'and the further 
eastward cross the river here, on which an arbitrary exaction 
is levied by the Shaikh. The arrival of a caravan is a source of 
considerable emolument to the people of Hit, ferrying them 
over the river, supplying provisions, and plundering them; to¬ 
wards me I found them kind and shewing sympathy for my 
misfortunes. 

From the spot of our mishap an hour’s smart walk 
brought us opposite the town, where we immediately shipped 
ourselves, and only remaining camel on board an ill shapen 
vessel, cCnstructed of date spars- and willow twigs, coated 
over with bilumen, although of such original construction this 
craft admirably served its intended purpose, being large enough 
to hold four camels : it is only by this single craft that whole 
caravitns of a thousand camels, and some hundred tons of rich 
goods are carried across this rapid river. Twelve days is often 
spent before a car.«van has collected pn the opposite bank, 
which delay is beneficial to the people of Hit. 

Si'x miles to the northward of Hit we descended to the 
river, where it is 390 yards wide, the current to-day (8th April) 
running 4^ miles an hour; the ibanks Rbou* ten feet high and 
steep withal. 'Fhere are many revoiviny: wheels throw! ig up 
water to irrigate the cultivation bordering the river. The arches 
on which these are borne extend a considerable way in to the 
stream purposely to throw the wheels into the force ttf the cur¬ 
rent; but always leaving sufficient space for all navigable pur- 
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poses. The banks of the river are overj 3 ;rown with Tamerisk, 
Humra^, or Gharkad, Liquorice, Willow, Ash, Acasia, 
Capers, the Euphratic poplar, and a thick undergrowth of 
lierbaceons plants—the trees are all dv^artish. 

The valley of the river; which commences at 'Gozi, is 
called Wady al Phrat, is generally^ half.a mile or moire in 
breadth; but in some parts the steeps approach the bed of the 
river, the hills binding the valley are about 300 feet in height, 
coimposed of calcareous sand and pudding stone, with large 
patches of Gypsum; mostly ending abruptly towards the river. 

The river varies very considerably in bieadth; for a few 
miles below the stream becomes much narrower; at'Hit 
the average is about two hundred and fifty yards with deep 
water on the western side : the Natives told me it was two 
spearg deep. The river is not fordable either here or to the 
southward in the summer season ; the deep e^ater channel is not 
more than forty feet broad, where the Arabs cross the stream 
with facility on small rafts, carrying with them their whole 
stock both of cattle and goods. Alo^ig the banks qf the river, 

‘ there is erected small square towers, built to defend the culti¬ 
vators and their labours from the predatory incursions of the 
Bedouins. 

My particular examination of the river reached no higher 
then Hilla, between which and Hit, a distance of 160 miles, 
the same facilities for navigation exist as the lower portion of 
the river affords. 

Felugia, a small village on the eastern bank ol^the river, 
on the site of Aubar, by the tortuous course of the river 80 
miles from Hit and the same from Hilkt. The northern limit of 
the Biglic of Hilla extends to this, commencing at Dewannea : 
the commnnication between this and Baghdad is constant, 
the distance by the road is eight hours, it laying west of 
the above city 2|4 G. miles; the intermediate country .is 
low and marshy, and during the seasons of the freshes, (April 
and May) boats and rafts have been kno.wn to pass from 
one river to the other. In the travels of Caesar, Fredric, 

' *und John Eldred, who journeyed and traded by the Eu> 
phrates in the sixteenth century, we find Feluchia mention¬ 
ed as the port they debarked their goods a^, and carried them 
thence to Babylon (Baghdad) a day and a half’s journey. In 
the same travels we find a description of the bitumen pits of 
Hit, but'from the laconic and marvellous style of those days, 
U^eiafonnation can be gleaned. 
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To the time of Ihe eruption of the Seljukan Turks, the 
canal of Issa was in repair, and flowed between Anbar and 
Baghdad, from tlie Euphrates to the Tigris, shortly after 
which Haluku, the grandson of Gengis, took Baghdad, des> 
troyed and other flourishing towns of this tract, since 

which time the canals and other useful works have been neg¬ 
lected. From some remarks I mad^ upon the geography of 
Mesopotamia 1 insert the following one, particularly as the late 
Pasha intended opening a communication between the two 
rivers on the course of the ancient Nahr Issa. 

. Close by Accad, or the Akr of the Sabacan Chronicles, 
one of the four cities of Shinar, and afterwards the Sitace of 
the Greeks, flowed the Nahr Issa, one of the four grand 
canals of communication between the two rivers, dug more 
particularly to carry off the redundant waters of either. The 
Nahr Issa was the most northern of these dowing from Aubor 
on the Euphrates, an ancient city mentioned in history as the 
granary of the Kings of Persia, afterwards known as Hasha- 
mezeh in honour of the Kalifs of that house, who bad a sum¬ 
mer residence here. The Arabs of the present day call it 
Felugia. The other three are the Nahr Kothar, Nahi-Sorsar, 
and Nahr Malik. Through the last of these the Emperors 
Trajan and Jnlten carried their fleets from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Fluvius Regum and Nahi Malik having the 
same meaning, leaves little doubt but this was'the same canal 
that Trujan decored, and from which Julien cut another 
branch t^j throw his fleet into the Tigris above Criesiphow^ 

Zeoophon describes them in his time as very deep and 
through which large barges laden with corn sailed. And- 
further says, they were just a pharasary distance from each 
other. Abul Feda minutely describes their courses. " The' 
Nahr Issa,” he says, “ flowed from the Euphrates, where stood 
the city of Auhor, across the narrow portion of the Jezheirah, 
to the Tigris, into which river it empties the water of the 
Euphrates—the spot where its estuary is, is leyv and marshy, 
about three miles above Baghdad.” 

While in search of the Nahr Issa near the tomb of 
Imaiim Muusa, 1 indentified the low ground, but could disco¬ 
ver no traces of the canal: however, at some distance from 
the river near the ruin of Aeearkuff^ 1 traced the remains of a 
ca>ial for a ^ort distance, which 1 have supposed to be the' 
Issa; but the inundation of eight centuries^ with the deposit 
of muculage the river aunually leaves, is quite sufficient to 
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obliterate any such Works in (his alluvial soil in less even than 
one century. 

It is to be observed the distance between the tvro 
rivers is 34 G. miles, on the supposed line of the Issa canal; 
but betweea the ruins of Selewin on the right bank of the 
Tigris and the village of Rewannea on the Euphrates the 
distance is only 19 G. miles, which is the nearest approach 
of the rivers. Pew years pass but during the freshr's produced 
by the melting of the snows on the mountains of Towras 
and Kurdistan ; but what the rivers overflow these banks and 
flood this portion of Jesheira from one river to the other, a 
circumstance which (he four canals tended to obviate, as the 
grounds now annually flooded contained a city and many 
villages. Some seasons this inundation is so great that rafts 
pass from the gates of Baghdad to Felugia. Dnrui'i the great 
flood of 1831 boats passed from Baghdad to Hilla hy the 
hish road, a distance of 54 G. M., a route on which tlie tra¬ 
vellers formerly found well built khans and villages. 

The river Tigris near Baghdad flows on a lower level than 
the Euphr.ites, but twenty miles below it gains the ascen¬ 
dancy, and eighty miles further we And its waters flowing 
through the Hye canal into Euphrates: this canal was cut 
by the Hye Beni Laieth and Beni Assnd, two powerful tribes 
that possessed themselves of this part of Irak on the first 
invasion of the Arabs eastward. 

Doud, the late Pasha, intended to have cut a ^mmnni- 
catioh between Felugia and Baghdad, by re-openins the old 
Issa canal, which, if projected in time, would have saved 
Baghdad, which suffered so much by an overflowing of the 
Tigris in April 183J, caused by a protracted snnnuer on the 
verges of Towras as, by these canals, this feitiU and well po¬ 
pulated country, in the time of the splendour of Habylonian 
and Median Empires, was kept free from inundation, by a 
proper level having been kept up between the waters of the 
rivers. 

The cutting of a canal, a distance of 34 miles in a flat 
country, composed of alluvial'deposit, could not be attended 
with much expense, particularly as labour is clieap. I'he ad¬ 
vantages of such work are not to be denied, as the trade 
would be considerably benefittcd, and the pessessions in the 
surrounding district ^rendered more secure, as tiif* rivers floud- 
ingXhe country, would be in a measure guarded against. 
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Hilla, a considerable town distant from Baghdad 54 G. 
M., and the next largest town to Busrah in the Pashalic. 
The houses are neat and built of bricks, roost of which are 
procured from the adjacent ruins of Babel; well built mos¬ 
ques and extensive bazaars speak the .opulence of the place. 
The Euphrates flows through the town, dividing it into two 
equal parts, and is 385 feet broad, crossed by a biidgn of boats. 
Jn February, just below the bridge, I sounded four fatlionis 
mid stream; at which time the current was running four miles 
per hour. The western portion of the town is defended from 
the attacks of the desert Arabs by a low mud wall, havine a 
few flouking towers with loop holes for small arms. The Go¬ 
vernment house is a good building, enclosed in by a high wall; 
a couple of platforms are mounted with ordnance of small 
calibre. 

The number of inhabitants amounts to about 25,000. who 
are chiefly of Arab extraction and of the Snonie sect of' 
Moslems, Armenians, Jews, and Chaldeans, furnish a portion 
which is the most industrious. All those connected with the 
Government are Albanians or Georgians. The Bey is ap¬ 
pointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, generally selected from his 
household, consequently follows the same defective adminis¬ 
tration as in practice throughout Turkey. 

The Governor’s guard amounts to about three hundred 
soldiers, otherwise he is wholly dependent upon Baghdad for 
military support. 

Provisions of all kinds are exceedingly plentiful, and 
cheap fruit is also abundant. Boats are constantly arriving 
from Busrah and Lemloom ; the former laden with comnio<1o- 
tics from more southern parts; those of the latter with rice 
boats and rafts from Hit, with the produce of the nnrtitern 
parts of the Jezheira. In former times the whole trade of 
Baghdad came by this river in preference to the Tigris, but of ' 
late the latter is the safest. 

(To be concluded in the next numbdt.) 
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EXPEDITION TO THE LOUISA SHOAL. 

The following particulars have been kindly furnished u» 
by a gentleman who accompanied the expedition which has 
lately returned from the Louisa Shoal. 

“ On the 30th January last, the ship M6deline, Captain 
Hamilton, and the schooner Reliance, C.iptain Wallace, hav¬ 
ing been chartered by a body of Singaporeans, to proceed to 
the Louisa Shoaj and recover a quantity of Quicksilver, and 
other articles, from the wreck of the American ship New 
Jetsy: the former sailed on the Slst January to join the 
schooner, then at anchor under Point Romania, she having 
returned from a pievious expedition to the Shoal, which was 
partially successful, as already noticed. The two vessels 
joined company off the Point, where they found the barque 
Alexander, a vessel chartered by anothei party, to proceed on 
the same expedition,—repairing damages. On the 2d at 4 
P. M. the three vessels weighed and Worked out of the Straits, 
when the Madeline's superiority of sailing was manifest, and 
in consequence of this, at 4 P. M; on the 3d the Reliance being 
then just in sight to leeward, the Madeline bore dovrn to her, 
and received on board the divers, &c., each vessel agreeing 
to make the best of her way to the Shoal. The Reliance how¬ 
ever. kept in sight for two or three days subsequently. 

On the 21st February, the Madeline made thj .Shoal, 
after a hard beat of 20 days. We found the bow of the Ame¬ 
rican ship still in on the Shoal, though it had drifted to the 
extreme edge. This part of the vessel was found separated 
from the wreck, on the Reliance’s first voyage, and had been 
set file to tliem, for the copper bolts, &c. 

On the 22d we made three desperate attempts to obtain 
an anchorage to leeward of the Shoal, and tbbugh we twice 
let go tlie anchor in 14 fathoms, close to the breakers, it slip¬ 
ped off as from a wall, giving us no little trouble to heave up 
60 fathoms chain and anchor. We afterwards ascertained there 
wa8no^ecure anchorage on the southern or western edges of 
this veiy dangerous shoal. On the 23d we hoisted out our 
boats, and after some delay found the wreck in 3^ fathoms at 
low water. This day we fished up 214 bottles of Quick¬ 
silver ; and on the following 109, before noon, when it came 
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on to blow, thrqwinl; in heavy rollers and breakers over the 
wreck which caused the last boat of Quicksilver to part her 
cable, and we were near losing her. The weAther continued 
bad until the 28th and prevented us froui working at tlie~ 
** Quicksilver Mine,”* as we called it, during which time we 
visited the, Keef to leeward, and erected tlierc a conspicuous 
flagstaff and hoisted an ensign, which was of great service 
to Us in the day-time, it beiug visible 7 or 8 miles from the 
mast-bead, when tlie shoal was hardly tlisccrnable at 5 nr G 
miles. 

On the 27th the i?eh'aRce joined us, and this gave us a 
degree of confldence in our operations, which we hud nut 
hitherto experienced. On the 28th the divers brought up 480 
bottles without being much fatigued ; also a cask of Dollars, 
which at tliat time, vit considered the forerunner of many 
more. On the 29th the writer of this visited tlie spot wliere 
the boats were at work, when a grand spectacle presented 
itself in the water, as if in a mirror—a view similar to , the 
wreck of the Thetis frigate, as represented in tire Nautical 
Magazine, some time ago. Here lay part of the broad-side 
of the ship, jammed amongst huge masses of mushroom coral; 
—there, an immense pile of pig lead completely separate from 
the wreck and scattered .about were the windlass with the 
chain cables bitted to'it—guns, anchors, coils of rope, bottles 
of quicksilver, &c. &c. The divers behaved exceedingly well 
this day, two of the best loading a long-boat without getting 

out of water. A Sedi Arab was ofteu--minutes under 

water. This and another diver, a Malacca man, were the 
only ones ‘who would venture into that part of the wreck 
which was entire,* the entrance to which was under the keel, 
(a small place through a bottom plank, stove in.) From this 
was extracted about 300 bottles and 1 think it probable the 
remainder of the quicksilver and the dollars are embedded 
there. 

On the 7th March, we had saved altogether between the 
two vessels 1450 bottles of quicksilver, 2 boxes of treasure, 
and about 350 piculs of lead, when on standing in for the 
shoal' as we usually did at day-light,' we were .startled with 
cry of—“ A vessel a-head dismasted” from tlie man on the 
look-out. At this time, the slmal was not visible, and we 
formed different opinions. It is the Alexander,- out former 
companion 7—or perhaps the Reliance, capsized during the 
night, and Captain Wallace has cut away her masts torighten 
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Iier? Opinion was however soon quictted, and the reality 
preiientpd itself of the Reliance on the shi>al, with the surf 
washiny; up her broadside. As we neared, a gun was fired, 
and this convinced us that the crew were safe. At 9 o’clock 
O.iptain Wallace, his officers and crew1)oarded ns in 4 boats, 
wnh whatever they could stow in them. Captain W. related 
that at 7 p.M. our night signal for tacking, (double lights,) 
was distinctly seen from the schooner, that the officer on watch 
did''not report it, but stood on for 40 minutes longer, and in 
the act of tacking, the vessel struck at 20 minutes to eight. 
This mishap occurred, unfortunately, when it was high tide, 
and though the greatest activity was shown by Capt. Wallace 
in laying the sails fiat aback, carrying • out anchors astern, 
throwing overboard lead, staving in water cask«, and as a 
dernier resort, cutting away the masts all within the space, of 
an hour,—she was irretrievably lost. As the tide eblmd, she 
thumped violently, and at 11, bilged and was full of water. 
At low water, her fore-foot was almost dry. 

We sent our boats- this day to the Reliance to save all 
we could froip her ; she was, however, surging so heavily, it 
was hardly possible to obtain a footing. Thus situated', we 
set her on fire in the afternoon, and stood off from the shoal, 
for the night, having now about 66 souls on board, principally 
natives, without proper food^ there being but free-traders’-fare, 
—biscuit and beef,—with pnly two tanks of foetid water. A 
council was held, when it was settled that after recovering as 
'much as possible from the Reliance, the expedition should 
return to Singapore. 

On tite 12lh March, at 6 P. M. we had recovered from 
the wreck of the Reliance, some of her stores; and gratified 
that we had been so far fortunate, bore up for Siqgapore, hav¬ 
ing been 20 days boxing about the shoal continually, without 
losing sight of it, a single day. We found the latitude of the 
shoal,' by a series of observations, to be 6. 20. N. and the 
longitude 113. 18. East, as stated by Horsburgb. 1 can 
assimilate the ^ape of the shoal to nothing better than that of 
a-plate, the rim being raised out of the water, at low tidep, 
and the centre apparently covered with- 2 or 3 feet water. 
Several rocks are always above water on the Southern and 
Eastern sides, but very tittle elevated. I should say the rmly 
place where a vessel could anchor is on the N. W. side of the 
Shual, where the sherf runs off to some distance. 
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The whole of the lead is easily to be obtained, but 1 am 
afraid very little quicksilver, as we found many of the bottles 
corroded, so as to allpw the contents to escape. Hod the ac¬ 
cident not happened to the Heliance, we should have prepared 
a barrel of gunpowder to blow up the wreck, which still covers' 
a quantity of the quicksilver, and no doubt, have recovered the 
remainder of the valuable part of the cargo. The loss of this 
ill-fated vessel, which was blown up at Singapore, and now 
wrecked, all within eighteen months,—with the want of pro-' 
visions as before stated, gave the death-blow to the expedition, 
and obliged the Madeline, to bear up for Singapore, where she 
arrived on the 17th Singapore Chronicle, MarchTl. 
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ON THE FUTURE INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH 

INDIA. 

The oetv Charier has now become law; and the time 
draws near when it will be promulgated and carried into exe- ' 
cution. Considering the magnitude of the interests at stahe, 
at least a«^regards the people of India, it is incumbent on, ns 
to examine tits provisions, and endeavour to ascertain what the 
result may be. The enquiry'would resolve itself into two 
heads—the general superintendence of the Government of 
India, as existing in the authorities at home—and the internal 
administration by the local powers here. On die former, it'is 
needless now to descant. It has been well described in a late 
number of the Weatmiruter iReview; and whatever be its faults 
or excellencies its existence, jn its present constkutioo, baa re* 
ceivcd the sanction of the Ife^islature for a further period of 
twenty years. One characteristic has however bee^ strongly 
manifested in the late discussions in die -Parliament and in tba^ 
Court of Proprietors, viz. the disgusting selfishness .of all tbiBi 
parties concerned. The one—the public at large—had for , 
object the opening of the China trade. The other, to seanre 
the regular'payment of their dividends; while the mUustC]^ liav# 
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been taking and trimming bkween them, filling to db any 
thing that should please both, atid by gaining a little populari- 
ty, help them in,some measure to retain theit places, which 
they have long since been sensible they' hold by a Very pre- 
carioais tenure. 

is lamentable to see the utter indilFerence displayed by 
all to the wel^re of a hundred millions of people. Some of 
the speakers even openly avowed, that their opinion it was a 
minor object compared to tbeprofits of a few English merchants. 
Provided each party could gam its own selfish and short sight¬ 
ed objects, the Government of India was thrown into the 
bargain, with as thuch indifference as if the people m question 
bad been a herd of cattle. All parties will erelong find out 
bow egregiously they have been mistaken, and how complete¬ 
ly they have contrived to deceive themselves. With respect 
to'tbe Chiqa tr^ide, it is probable that some slight increase will 
take place; but as for snp^iosing that it will afford any sensi- 
' ble relief generally to the late and present commercial distress 
in England, those who have any l^nowledi*e on the sul^ect, 
treat the idea as chimerical; and as to the dividends, if their 
payment is to rest on no more solid foundation than the terri- 
tbnai revenue of India, we shall ere long witness an East In- 
diah bubble, which will rivail that of the South Seas. It is 
ujtle^y impossible that our Indian possessions can bear the 
barren, in addition to those under which they at present groan 
vet sutb appears to be the iutentioil of the legislature. Op- 

people are by a system under which re/.l justice 
an^ imi^verished by constant exact! jns hardly 
^ in aby country, it is ^ysically impossible 


Aid* ’ibe Government which ’shall attempt to 

I. 1 r* _ . _ a . 


ullS ueSuj uyWcTcri ueou uui* uo uuucr luuvu 

of Gov^nment'ctm'ndt be so ignbrant of tiie real 
M to make any dubb attempt ^ and ajll parties 
’binde sensible tbat'‘ the paynsent. of the divi« 
'dImwbiMt oe in cdrdef to pteserVb oiw Indiair donii- 

!^tl otbe^ home disbursements, such as anlacies'of tb« 
^WM4^af'olby%nn^«b^ ^«t<th^the G^fHBent, will of 
itl^ipie share the fafe of the dividends; and it is probable, tbftt 
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ere long; th^^tron^e which they enjoy will be their oAlj o^o- 
lumeiit; or if thie be diminished td 9 acb B^deg^ee as th 
It an insu^iemt iodnchmeot to undergo me fatigue^ of 
in consequence of the intended employment of n^i^vds of Jfe 
country, we may fully anticipate the abdlition oflh^ wl^e 
existing machinery of the home Government of 
fore the expiration of the haw charter,' and that the al^r* of 
the country v^iil be under the direction of a Secretary df Sta|e. 
All pensions of retired officers, both civil and military, muti qf 
neces«ily be aiinihildted ; a miserable conclusion to the oarepr 
pf those who after having spent the best years of their lives^ 
in labouiiiig under an Indian sun have retired to cpnclude 
their remdiiitng years vrith their friendsand families in £^glana. 
Still it will cause a less amount of evil than would inWitaSly 
result from the sudden overthrow of the ^Pritishpower la 
Those who are on the point of retiring with lUtlle else but th^ 
pension to support them, shbuld tbiiik twice before tf^y ta^ 
an irrevocable step ; and wait to how far iHe above prog¬ 
nostications will prove cQWeet oefore they ado'^thd'd' Coursb 
Which will most probablyf end in I'eddering them coAtj^etely 
destitute when no longer able to exert themselves to jlrochre a 
livelihood,* ' 


These are the prospects which have produced ah expen¬ 
diture of some twenty thousand rupees ih the celebrdttbn of 
their appearance. We can hardly suppose that iLord Willillm 
Bentinck would have ventured on such an outlay to so useless 
and ndiculoiis a purpose, untess he had reCeivM instructions 
from ho^ to thnt effect, and (for some of the Directors at 
least must have been aCquefuted with ’the real state of affkirs) ~ 
they were probably issued in the spl^h'whlch prompts a rafUed 
biqrchaht to gWe a gtand entertainment on the eve of faii bank¬ 
ruptcy, to keep up appearance^ to the last. Had the sum beefh 
expended in buildihg or endowing a Collie; in a retffission 
pf revenue; or evoh in feidij^g fbr h few days is>me of the 
itarviiig (houSkhds Who a're wandering over thg country, dnte 
would have been something to<boast of in the last display WlUdh 


* ^he HppreheniMa t* not withosf erfSAmi. 8«o. 17 of (be new Sot peok 
^^•.for the ei»i^e»ef,WJWfs»ei»« <• •M otbM,<dW»ie*> W)l 

mar prroewa bow al^one thy aimrebMeiM ^ thy ioat»litT {WysM to 
Sm tbyae jbiiMmila, mud ay iy iKa qbioda «f'Iby frypera of thy aet, bjr yS^li; 

(leea uilbority to (Ihl CamnnwnMMra ty borrow mover to pof tb* t il*£- 
drndii. . Qh*> onU hpp« ‘Wyo uyP yjUiv^telr.be «a ,mraM 

of ^glaud; oao tveo dwr*U»y M vctuii^ of toe peottono Mlyf rtlaMrif 
fhiU. ’ 
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^1- 

)M,inade by tb«Lfl)«rch«nt ^pVinctW 9f Indi*. Bni 
, uke the foir 9 ruao*e of their dowefill 'which will 
«pe^il|r*Ml6Yr. In tbe.laaguage of |he oativce who witoess- 
^ i|j A' It blazed up^Uketthe iwadied away; but the 

•ilillk itberepf remaiaeib in our uoatribi.’' m« > >«>» ' - * 

' ^^j&uttbe poin^ podet> eonsideration ia the tpreviaioe made 
me^iadipiDiatration of the interoal affairs of India: and 
b^re have certainly the vision of more cheering prospects 
4h*(b bitberto existed. , Thp main features are the follow* 

*R« « 

.The Governor, with a Council of four, is to be the 
i^iog er of aU f qdia. 

There ace to be four subordinate Governors, with or 
wnhdnt Councils as experience may demonstrate to be expe- 

d||^^ 

3d*i The Governor General is to be guided by not less 
t^pn three jCouucillora in framing laws. 

^4tb* For ordinary occasions ^one Councillor to assist the 
GpTentor General is to be sufficient. 

, ^ , 61h* On extraordinary occasUfQs, the Guverror General 
is.^ bAT^ power to act in ^position to his Council. 

^tb. Natural born British subjects are to have free 
igg^eaa apd egress into certain parts of the British Indian 
t^tf^ttcycy, gad to be allowed to acquire any rights or property 
subject to the laws of the country, but to no arbitrary 

„ ,No native or natiured bom British sulgcct to be 

^aukdpd,^ reason only of his religion, place of ^^b, des- 
. cur any of them from holaipg any place, office,. or 

the Goyerumeots. 

,t8th. The Governor Geueral in Council to be empowered 
tq mgli^Ja|*;s for all courts. 

; 8th>, The establishment a Law Commisnon. to enquire 

tji^^bject and propose, a sy^matic rule. 

egeb of which heads 1 shall proceed to offer a few 
reguprqs,^^,.,. , 

. On thqffnt and woonda with,fonr local Governors, and a 
aupertou wil^^e council to aupeimiteod the affairs, of all India, 
ft stands to q^tsoio, that {ffovided each party only pays as mneh 

iM haa hithejdo been the , custom, the in* 

tereamolthe country must be better attended to than formerly. 

theBr^ah 

'dhmnrnent wm be placed under die supreme authority. Thai 
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wiU produce one cdhsistent mode of fictful&tion wbteb’wilF 
greatly conduce to the stldnltty of our empire ; and'Vire shall 
longer ruiL the risk of falling into the confusion caused 
presidency of Bconbay or Madras, furming a ti^ty with 
native Government while that of Calcutia was conolading one 
of an opposite nature. The subordinate presidencies wtll ^ ** 
enabled to>give their undivided time and attention to theioctd' 
details of their respective Governments, and will have leisom* 
to suggest matured plans of improvement for the consideratioi^'''^ 
of the supreme power, whose time has hitherto been too much’ • 
occupied with points of minor importance to allow them to 
give that enlarged and statesm^an-like deliberation to matters 
of superior importance which is requisite to ensure a proper 
decision. * < 

On the fourth and fifth, it is to be observed, first, that 
with the exception of the general supervision of the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, which he has now leisure to do, the 
power of the Governor General is not greater than it was 
before. If one of the three members of council coincided 


with him in opinion, his casing vote enabled him to carry any 
measure he pleased.' Secondly, that for more than the last 
fifty years the Governor General has had authority ou extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, to act independently of, or in oppositirAi 
to, the opinion of his council. This is undoubtedly an im-' 
mense\)Ower to be vested in one man, and-it is to be hopal^ 
that the day will ere long arrive when it shall be neither neOefi!^ 
sary nor tolerated; but at (he present moment-1 fear that it is 
still indisp|nsable. The peculiar nature' of (he British Itidlah^'* 
dominion acquired jn turn by fraud,^ conquest, or negotiatidtt ‘ 
dictated by overwhelming military force, existing t|i UpppsUiUh ^ 
to the wnbes of by far the majority of the peo(ile, and sup¬ 
ported chiefly by our native soldiery, an^ arm whi^faf ms^ 
either the means of strength or the Cause of our dciwnfalt, re- 


than it was in the time of Waiten Hustings: indeed it is' pro¬ 
bable that the seeds of disaflRsotion are much more tbiokijr 
scattered than in his .dttys, an4 ttih pertisal of the history.<n' 
that period will ahobr that, for wbh^wsueh'a power, the counts 


* 8«e the obwrvShsin of Sir Chsilei Uotooire is bii.AUiiiiW of Ooio- 
ber,3.89t> .1 ^ I 


4IIII N0TK» and 


^ ^ 'mks'U|nM» the very vet^^e^ bhiag^pAlttged 'toto civil 'vrsnr 
^ota the diiigi4»ceAil and dnsdirtinMis bai»4^|i‘ the G:o> 

Viptacr detteral artd Me Oaiinfeil. Wirat Utgfat faaVe been the 
Istne thea'ia ilotTeiiy ptt)ble«&tttic(d, 4>iit trere sncfa a ctisia 
new to arise the thi^hih name%onld ih a tery nliort time be 
f^cbtded intbei^aaliol'Iiidia’hs'hnvinip'* CQtti|nerred> tuled, 
iu^^pawed flu power• lioti#ever» 'iduBt'be ekercaeed 

under the Wr^^lreatestffenpoitBib^ity, and'tbe extreme vigi- 
i«B<ee 6f the press' shoaid in dte drit iffistahee beexerted^tb 
ttnalyse every iftsttnce'of itsuixertidn, and (he home authori¬ 
ses preserve the most vi^rous Control, and carry Oa the strict- 
'IMt exMoninatioh into every ease in which it may be put in 
'practice. The existence of a body of Enplisb settlers deliver¬ 
ed from the dread of transportation without trial, will greatly 
%etad to establish this 'desirable object. Iq oqe of the minor 
points^ the patronage which is to be exercised respectively be¬ 
tween tbe Ooverttor €ieAernl and the ’local Governors, the 
jOenrt of Directors are vbry properly allowed to 'dictate the 
divinon which is to be made. It should be regulated so as 
not tb give too much power to the former, and prevent the 
latter from btiifg lednodd to mete otgans for carrying hit will 
hMO^edect. PeHbaps the moht expedient pldn would be to 
Wskt m the ^nveruor General in Coliiicil the appointment of 
sdl tl^e superidr oncers; the Judges of the Sudder DeWahnee 
hnd Kinnmut-Adawlut; the members of all the Boards in each 


dfthet pra^Circies, on the recommendation of the subordinate 
%Ovhrnbm; wihlle the latter shovdd enjoy the patro^ge of all 
firfSfUr appointtbents. for they Will nnaoubtediy ^possess the 
Itfetd ihnaniritf knowing the gnalidcatloi^ of those immediately 
IdbglOCt to 'their antliority/ Some similar dfitnbntion of the 
miHtdlry'ataffwppoIntlnentB wdl tfatardlly suggest itself. The 
,%fMis''n^ilm‘polH}eal reltttihns nhduid rest with the Cover nor 
, tiMevidt« But thiStdshnerely im the Court of 

’l^ihngctors aiHlKdike tooat who had>toe power tO'do ao, act ao- 
bt^g do di^r ^dwn disoi^etoin. Some'pdsilive and defined 
hhaffivOr, Will be (fiMOlttttlly necessary to obViate the 
ofrictfthority and the >tonldndfes which will otherwise 
aaWbi^^ prevent tn^' Govbmoir General who may 

from, naml^iftg too mnnh* 

' >' shh^Pfii^toh# and oitfUk'points ntay be ieonsidered to- 

Thi eelpddiriiment ef one mnform system of law, 
r,'^ndei«<m^i^io^oOtoiBon sense, mid the estebushpd customs 
bf fihe country; so arranged as tp suit all classes: so clastod^ kS 
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to allow easily of aft^ratioa aod rovislon froiv time to time; 
aod so worded as to be withio the comprehension of people 
of moderate capacities—<-the establishment of such a code w^il . 
indeed be the laud mafkof a new era in the British Indian IiOf, 
gislature, and will call forth the gratitude of the whole people., 
This point is one of primary importance, and must necessarily 
first occupy the serious atteat|oa of Goyernment. The idoH'- 
strous system which liow exists cannot be any longer tolerated. 
We have one set of Regulations to which the natives are sub^ 
ject. There is a non>descript set of rules of guidance to 
which Buropeaus are amenable, which are in fact virtually 
impracticable ; and the consequence is, that in some cases the 
natives are ill treated by the, European settlers, and in turi||i 
cheat and defraud the latter, neither party bgiug able to obtain 
any leal redress. 'I'he East Indians again fluctuate batw^en 
the two classes, being sometimes treated as ^uropsan British., 
subjects, sometimes as natives. ,Tbe same uncertainty exists 
111 the courts of law and police. There one for nktives^, 
another for Europeans. Ih some points the Europeans are 
subject to tho local courts; in others not. Some magistiates 
possess the powers of a justice of the peace. Others are nof 
invested with such authority. Tjie local courts are supreme 
in some caseiT in others, they have no power; while the 
Supreme Court has hitherto systematically taken every oppor¬ 
tunity to evince the contempt which it entertains for them, 
and to set at nought their proceedings, to the utter ruin of 
justice in^rdejr to Aeep vp the dignity of English law aqd of 
King’s JuHiges. 

It will no doubt be a work of. considerable diflipulty. re- , 
qqjring much labour, taieut, research, and tact, to^di^vme.a,, 
system which shall provide for the wants of subh a mi:;;ture of, 
different races; neverthele^, if entered into on ,8n eoUghtnuedt 
and systematic plan, it will not be such gh HfFculcan task as,, 
might at flr^t appear ; and whatever be thq difficulty, it must/, 
be done, and thgt too speedily, to pegenf the Ppst insuppi^, 
ablg evils to the wbolp conquunity anfltobyiate the ipoifl,. 
sgriens embarragsipcpts to Qovsrnmeint. '* 

The spbject mu resqlve ifhetf ieto. two distinct,branch^,, 
The comprising,Butt pgrth^'^vfltelaw whose proviaif^,^ 

mil be^eopipipn to aU; end eecend,. that portion wbi^. wtU , 
peculiar to eapb, claifi j 6t ; as the laws of inhe|-tto|qa„ 
succ^ssiop^artiaS<‘» l4«iyery, caste, &fr.i each 
must be, a separate 
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Under the first head will be the forms and procedure of 
the local courts ; the laws regarding sales, mortgages, masters 
and servants, loans and debts, mercantile transactions, insol> 
vent and bankrupt laws, and some others. Under this head 
will also be classed the criminal law, and the police regula¬ 
tions. 

The second sufficiently speaks for itself: each head must 
be so devised and arranged as to meet the wants, and agree 
with the customs >of that class for which it is intended to 
legislate. It is to be hoped that some better provision will 
be made for the guidance of those who are to administer the 
laws than has hitherto existed. Our Hindoo and Musselraan 
subjects are professedly allowed to enjoy their own laws in 
these points : but what has been the strange system adopted to 
secure the proper administration of this enactment. The situ¬ 
ations of Judge and Magistrate are filled by a succession of 
young men, annually sent from England, all of whom are at 
tbe beginning of their career totally ignorant of the manners, 
custoids, laws, and language of the people. Their time is 
sufficiently occupied in learning the language ; the routine of 
business; the regulations of the British Indian Government; 
and the current duties of their situations. The latter indeed 
are so absorbing, that little time is left to acquire the other 
three. They cannot possibly have any leisure to devote to the 
study of the laws of the people in their original languages ; 
pUtticularly as those in which the laws are written, are for the 
most part different from those in common use.. This^ur Go¬ 
vernment has been well aware of; and it might ^ve been 
expected that in such an extraordinary case, that its first care 
would have been to have caused a compilation in 'English of 
the chief points of the Hindoo and Musselman law, and dis¬ 
tributed the same to the different courts. To this day nothing 
of the sort has beeadooe ; and the expedient devised was to 
adj^ipt to each court a Hindoo and a Musselman law officer, 
vrao ou each point of difficulty submitted to him was to deliver 
hfs opinloh (respectively 'ISebusta and Futwa) on which the 
decision was to be founded. Tjje salaries of thete officers was 
ixed on the'same miserable sc&le which our greediness of re- 
▼ehtte has prescHl^ for the whoU of the native establishments 
in bur<emplpy; and although they were subject to an examina¬ 
tion ^fora they received their apjmintments, fo provision, was 
tnede for anyregular system of eaUcation. All tbeifopportui* 
nity they had to* qualify them for theif mihation wa4 by attend- 
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ing a College; legal ^practice they none. conaeqpence 
has unavoidably'been, ttiat ilie opinions which have been tai^ 
down in various respective cases in the dtflTerent courts, con* 
tain as great a varietj^ apd as opposite dicta ps the greatest 
lover of contradiction could wish to behold. 

Let us illustrate it by the argumeqtuin ad hominem. Sup¬ 
pose that our lawa were written partly in Greek, Latin, apd 
good French, and that ^he business in the courts established by 
our African Governors tva^ carried on in tloman Fiench ; that 
they had as little acquaintance vtith our manners, ciistonis, li^ws^ 
and the language in which the latter were written, as we poss¬ 
ess of those of die natives of India; and that to guide the suc¬ 
cession of inexperienced African lads who were from time ty 
time appointed to preside in the courts, an English law o^cer, 
whose sole education was having attended a course of law 
lecMires, was appointed on a low salary to each courf tvhose 
opinion virtually formed the decision on the most pba^fuse 
points of English law. This is no exaggeiated Statement: it 
IS precisely a parallel case. What would be ouf chancp o^ 
obtaining justice And what wouhf not 6e l^he irreooopileable 
contradictions in the different decisions which would obtain | 

It is true that some translations have been made into 
English of books of native law, and some glossaries or sum¬ 
maries been published, (W. H. Macnaughten^s ** Hindoo 
Law” and “ Mahumedan Law” for eitample, and excellent 
viorks tliry aie,) and the Government have distributed copiep • 
of some of them to the different courts of justice: bujt the 
fault is, that even these have not been declared to be authority; 
and a judi^ who is at the pains to study them and decipe 
according to the examples he may there find, is liable to har^ 
his decision reversed by a non-descript ** opinion” given ,by' 
the law officer of the superior court. , ' ^ 

I'fae formation of a cumpepdiuin in the English languag^e* 
of the provisions of the English, Hindoo, and Mahopiedau’ 
law, on each of the heads above alluded to, anji the publipal/ 
tion of It by auth^ritp, is one of the first points to which 
attention of Government-should be directed; pnd it wopld jbe 
a still furtheir blessing t6 the people if when completed, trppa*! 
lation^ were'made t^f it into the vernacular languages of 
country.* Xhere is no reason to dqi^eir tlfp execution qf 

-1 I ■ — i— ■ ■ - ■ '• -»• 

* riii« rfqaniite, wli^n we coMi^ter ttiat vafcppU (pmoliiiinc * 

Uwvpre)of fl^Btfoaneare all imtiefeefllkHcoantry, onacqiiainfed 
•M 1*“** fill h* the fi 
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in expectation of the report of the law comtnission, whu.<4e 
observations will, in the nrst place, be chiefly of a general 
nature ; besides, whatever be the arrangement of that part <>f 
the code which will be common to all classics, it is indispensable 
that each must have its own distinct code respecting those 
points which concern itself alone. Moreover, as it will be al¬ 
most impossible to find any set of men who would be suffici¬ 
ently acquainted with the laws of the three above named 
classes, the commission (should there be only one) must be so 
numeroQS as to comprise men qualifled to a,rrange each depart¬ 
ment, and it will in reality be divided into as many distinct 
branches, each of which will be investiuating and consolidating 
laws perfectly independent of each other. 

One of the best provisions of the new act is that which 
places the Supreme Court under the controul of the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. This opinion will, 1 know, not meet the 
concurrence of many of my readers. Those not in the service 
of Government, particularly the mercantile class, and especi¬ 
ally the great mercantile aristocracy of Calcutta, have always 
wished to uphold the Supreme Court. Their fe- lings towards 
that establishment ,«re, however, a curious medley : as far as 
themselves were concerned, it was the object of every one of 
them to avoid having any transaction witti the court. Bitter 
complaints were n^ade of the expense of every proceeding 
connected with it, and not a few of the injustice of its deci- 
Vions; by the very men who yet view its existence with satis¬ 
faction. The reason of this apparent inconsistency iMbat the 
Supreme Court is considered by those alluded to, asiian aiitbo-. 
rity opposed to the Government of^the East India ('ompaiiy, 
and as a check t'> the exertion of arbitrary power on the pait 
of Government. Were this the fact,' there would be soitae 
. ,rea^on for wishing to retoin so expensive an institution. But 
ii’is probable, that its greatest admirers will And this a difficult 
pioint . to prove. Every check should, no doubt, he devised to 
prevent the abese of authority, still it would appear rather an 
anomalous mode of proceeding to attempt to do this by the es- 
tablishiheiit of a court independent of the Guveroment of 
the country :'especially whOii Ve consider the effect which 
such a measure would have to low^r the dignity of tiie 
Government in the eyes of the natives. This was doubt¬ 
less, the ostensible reason fur the original institution of. the 
Opuii in question; but had it been the real and sole ob¬ 
ject, a far better plan might have been adopted by tb^ 
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British Parliniuent.* The obvious and simple course to have 
pursued was this: If the Government possessed too unlimited 
and irresponsible power, let it be curtailed, and proper restric- 
'tiuns imposed ; if asy individual Governor were euilty of 
oppressions, he should have been recalled and provision made 
for his condemnation at home. This would have been a far 
more just and rational proceeding than to vest the Government 
of the country with arbitrary power, and at the same time 
appoint a court with a view of controuling its undue ex- 
eicise.'but even if this had been the intention, it was found 
that the undue exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the 
protecting court was a far more intolerable evil than that 
wliich it was professedly intended to check, and not only pro¬ 
ductive ol the greatest injustice, but actually in' practice tend¬ 
ed to the subversion of the Government of the country, so 
that in 1792, a bill wai passed, expressly exempting from its 
jurisdiction the Governor General in Council ; all matters of 
revenue; and, all zemindars, t.nd other native farmers and col¬ 
lectors of the revenue. If examples of undue exercise of ar¬ 
bitrary power be wanted, they will be found in the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, a hundred-fold more numerous than any 
that can be adduced as emanating from the British Govern¬ 
ment of which sufficient details are recorded in IMill, which 
were alluded to in^No. 24 of these papers. The real cause of 
the establishment of the Court was to provide, at the expense 
of the Company, some patronage for the British ministers,- 
and not any philanthropic views of protection for the natives 
or any ?>^er class. Every friend to justice would wish to see 
proper checks and responsibility imposed on their rulers; but 
I cannot subscribe to the opinion that this will be effected in 
India by the introduction at ten times the expense of the local 
court, of a court oj' English law, the principal features of 
which are the sacrifice of all justice, for the benefit of law¬ 
yers and rogues. 

But if protection against oppression be |ought, lyiil any 
one undertake to p unt out whenrein iC was to be obtained 
from the Supreme Court, in those cases in which th%,natives 
or English mercantile class really require it? Can that Court 
interfere to lessen the intolerable burden of taxation under 
which; the people are groaning? Can it prevent the unjust 
seizure, under the mild name of resumption, of free lands 7 
Can it oblige the Government to encrease the number of local 
pourts, the wgnt of a sufficiency of which amounts to a virtual 
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deniAl of jiiaticie 7 Cati it alleviate the evils of {lie Govern- 
ittent purveyance system ? Can it prevent the rum 6f the 
hative aristocracy which hSs been atieCted in order to Vaise a 
still higher revenue 7 Cah it check that illiberal and short¬ 
sighted policy which has Induced the Government to censider 
and treat the people hs & degraded race, hod to fik the salaries 
of these neceseatiiy employed at so low a rate as to compel 
them to be diahotlest 7 Cam it rescue the East Indian com- 


ihunity iVom the Uhmeilted id>Iilquy and degradation in which 
they haVe beeh placed by OoveriilUent? Can it rescue an 
Eo^Itsh interlo lir froih transmissibn without tnai ? These 
and ihahy other qliesttoris may be asked, to all and each of 
Wbic'h '(he Inouriinil reply is “ No.” Ih the last case the 
hhutt did occasionally attertipt to interfere and stand forth m 
dtfeice of an oppressed individual. Then indeed did the 
Siiprehie CoUit shihe forth in all its benighity. Lawyers would 
make motions and talk grand about rights, privileges, and li- 
hetty. Habeas corpus writs would be issued to the officer 
Who had charge of the individual ordered fbr trahsihission, and 
public expectation raised to the highest pitch iti anticipation 
df the result. But could the court preVeiit the ttaushiiss'ion'^ 
Nol—aitd this the judges well knew. What then was the 
Veal motive of all this display to gain popularity With the 
Enffliah public, and put motaey in the popkets Of the Lawyers 
—^ lio Other ends did it or could It answer. But is there no 


other point in which relief from oppression could be Obtained 
ffolh ine Suprettoe CoUrt which Could nOt be found iri^where f 
If an 'Ehglisn traveller were to refuSe to pay a villagja huckster 
the priae Of gfhin ibr his horse, and Jo beat him When he ap¬ 
plied for it, in eVeftt of tbo latter being refused all redress by 
the local authorities, would the SUptehie COurt willingly re- 
fceive the complaint 7 Certdirily; and here We should haVe a 
nOhle Specimen of the protection to be derived fVom a Court of 
Englmh ifiw. The councel for the prosecution Would make a 
apteddhi speech, illustrated by ttops, figures of riietorlc, si • 
ttaileS, hud buOtetioAs; he would Set forth the oppression and 
lll-treadgelii w^lch the poor, hUrihlesS, indocSnt mktiVes Cbn^ 
Stantiy reCeHeq fre^ tne EUgAsh. 'He SSould point to the 
peculiar ,ktt^it/ Of the caSe pufore the (toiift; and, finally, 
wbuld dui tipbn 'ihn Jud^e to (nark his abhorrence bf such 
imtolel^ble op|^reijaloh» k Severe sehtCUce prbportiortkte to 
Ae maghllhae of tlie''*OnenGe. The lawyer On the oppOkita 
Mv'ould then rise. He would begin by observing that his 
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hfitred of oppressiuti/ injiistice and tyranny of every descrip¬ 
tion was fully eq'ial to that of his learhed brother’s, and that 
lie was equally anxious to puniah every instance of the kind q)i 
the part of the English; but at the same time, that there were 
always two sides of a question. He would then proceed to 
stale oh the other hand, that the frauds and roguery Of the na¬ 
tives vrere uupaia lelled ; and their insolence so great, that he 
himself. Or even the learned judge upon the bench, might, if 
subject to it, be attOOipted to take the law into his own hands, 
and ihflict sumthary chastisement upon the offending party; 
and Would conclude by turning the whole affair into ridicule, 
declaring the present Cdse was one of the most trividl he had 
ever heard of, and that be was ashamed to see such brought 
into Court, Then would follow the summing up of the learn¬ 
ed judge, who would steer midway between the contending 
parties; declaring, on the one hand, his hatred of oppression, 
and readiness to afford redreSs and distribute impartial justice; 
but admitting that tiiere was much truth in what had been urged 
by the counsel for the defendant. What is the conclusion''7 
>Vliy, that after the native huckster bad spent some months in 
travelling backwards and forwards, a distance of some hundred 
or perhaps two tiiousaod miles, and disbiiresd some thousand 
rupees in fees, law charges and his own ex|)ences; he would 
gam a verdict ih bis favor of ohe rupee eight annas for hia 
grain; damages, ten rupees for his beating, with costs that 
Would cover about one-half or one-*third of his outlay. I have 
no intention of throwing any imputations on any inditidual, 
judge or ^nsel. It is not persons, but the system of iaW 
which 1 would as<tail,—a system which renders justice utterly 
Uhatiainitble, unless by such enormous sactifices. 

I Would wish4o allude to one point, which is often men¬ 
tioned to the credit of the Supreme Court, viz. the impartiality 
With which caums are investigated and decided ih which 
Government are a party. Are ^ere nOne such to be found itj 
the local courts 7 Let the records be examiqfd, and 1 will 
engage to say, that in anyconttm the eonnfry a far greater 
ndmber of nuits Of the above nature in which Government 
have been cast will be brought to light than conid be instanced 
in the Supreme Court in any equal given period. It the 
judges of the latter, who are totally independent of th«* Gp* 
Veihment,'Reserve credit for this, what IiIidii d be sUid of the 
cor^uct of the local Judges, who^ litneliiiond is safely depen-'- 
dent on the pleasure of Oovernmoiit ? 
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Where then are the benefits, let‘me ask its admirers, 
which have resulted from the establishment of this Court ? 
wfuie, on the other hand, evils without number may be adduced, 
power for evil they possess in abimdaRce, and hare usurped a 
much greater ehare than the legislature ever intended to bestow. 
But we may challenge any one to instance one single benefi¬ 
cial efiect produced by the existence of the Supreme Court 
which would not equally have resulted from a local oue. 

It is indeed moiistrons that a court of this nature should 
be establi^d in opposition to the Government of the country; 
a court from which there is really no appeal, and whose deci- 
aions are at once carried into effect:—a court in which the 
judges declare that their orders must be obeyed, whatever be 
the nature of them. According to their dictum, from the 
death or illness of t>ie otliers, a single judge may be left upon 
the bench; m.iy declare whatever he chooses to be law; and 
this is to be obeyed as implicitly as an act of Parliament, 
whatever may be tbe consequences, even to the risk or the 
ruin of- the British Empire. The almost total sujiversion of 
the civil government of the. country, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings and extraordinary pretensions of the 
Supreme Government, is already matter of history. We have 
also heard a judge declare from the bench, that he is the sole 
representative of the king and the government of the country ! 
That government which is intrusted with the sovereignty of a 
hundred millions of people can only communicate with him by 
bumble petition! The late trial of Mr. Betts is fiesh in the 
memory of my readers, and is a strong instance o(^e effects 
resulting from the establishment of a Court of .^glish law, 
which is virtually irresponsible. An individual is accused of 
having caused the death of another by severe beating; the 
cause is under trial, and the jury are summoned to investigate 
the matter; the fifst 'points of which are naturally, the fact 
of the beating having been given and the severity with which 
it was infiicted. In the midst of the proceeding, the judge 
declares that fhere was no evidence to show that the beating 
caused tbe death of the deceased; that this is a point of law; 
that the jury ace bound to take ail directions on all pnints of 
law frOdl the hmiQh; and that lie will receive no other verdict 
tiiap one of ^^(sqaittal. 

Now annao of plain common sense would have supposed 
>thet the point of there being sufficient evidence or not to show 
that (he beating caused the death, was the very one which 
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the jury were impaneifed to determine: but according^ to the 
proceedings in tiiis case; it appears that unless an English sur> 
geuii is on (he spot to examine the body at the moment of 
death, there can be nb legal evidence on this head : and at 
tikis rate, tlie grossest oiitragtis may be pc^rpetrated against the 
n.itives with impunity in the interior of tlie country where no 
surgeon resides. I have no intention however to impugn the / 
decision of the Court.' It is, we may conclude, perfectly cou« 
sonant to English law ; and is only an additional instance to 
the thousands that might be adduced of the wide distinction 
between law and justice. These two have indeed been aptly 
compared to two parallel lines which, according to Euclid, 
being protracted to any extent, never coincide. They not 
unfrequenlly resemble two diverging lines, the further the 
proceedings extend, the wider apart they become. 

But if this be English law, what becomes of the "pal¬ 
ladium of our rights,” our boasted trial by jury ? and what a 
precedent does it not establish. Under this rule of conduct, 
a judge may at any time declare any thing lo bi^a point of law, 
and that he will receive no other verdict than the one he dic¬ 
tates. If ihis be correct, it is high time that the legislature 
should alter the law ; or the institutions of trial by jury may 
as well be abolished, and the juror he saved the trouble of at¬ 
tending and the loss w hich they incur by the neglect of their 
business. 

The time has at length arrived, when things will be put 
upon a prquer footing with respect to the transactions of this 
court. It ni the duty of Governmeut to impose some restric¬ 
tions on the arbitrary proceedings and inordinate graspings of 
power which have been its characteristics ever since its estab¬ 
lishment, and to protect their native subjects from the infliction 
of a system of law, so totally foreign to their habits, customs, 
and feelings, and so enormously expensive in its proceedings. 
Let the couit exist, if it were only to prove by contrast the 
superiority of the regulations of the British liidian Govern¬ 
ment, faulty and imperfect as these in many respects are, over 
English law; but let it be confined to its proper limits,and 
even there provision should be made to allow the people their 
option in applying to it or that of bringing their businetts beforpj 
a tribunal similar to the local court established it> tlie iuteriuir ’ 
of the connt-ry. „ ,, 

When this shall be accomplislied, the expense of He 
Supreme Court and the exorbitant fees and law charges to 
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n^bich the suit >rs are subject which t|yitural)y poene in^der unj- 
spn. There is not perhaps in the whole world au instance of 
so expensive aii establishniCDi comparefl with the limited ex> 
tent of its proper jurisdiction. 

If economy be jan object with Oovemment, retrenchment 
may well be applied here, when the olhcers of the court are 
infinitely more numerous than is necesaary, and their salaries 
so enormous, and where tlie eitp^nses of ^he suitors are about 
ten to fifty times great as in the Ipcal coufts in the interior 
of the country, and this will? without any encrease of expen¬ 
diture, enable Government to encrea'C the number, of the lat¬ 
ter and give the people some chance of obtaining justice. 

Tins indeed must be one of the first points to which the 
attention of our rulers is imperatively called ; if neglected, it 
will be forced upon them by disturbances from which the most 
serious consequences will result, and which may even alfect the 
s'ahility of the British Indian Empire. English settlers will 
not submit (now that transportation without trial is happily* 
abolished) with patience to the virtual denial of justice which 
the natives have hitherto borne. The pressure of business 
with which every court is overloaded and the great want of 
local authorities in the interior of the districts, threaten hourly 
to slop ilie machine altogether; and if something be not done, 
and that apeedily, it will fall by its own weight. 

In justice to itself Government should rouse from its le¬ 
thargy, and give th*e opportunity, which has never "yet existed 
by the proper execution of the laws, of judging of Jheir good 
or evil tendency. - This is the'more necessary, because in ail 
the complaints that have been made (and God knows they 
have been siifBciently numerous and just) a proper discrimina¬ 
tion has never yet been made between the faults Wliich should 
be charged on the laws themselves, and those with the effect 
of their non-execution. 

f 

Much of this is I am sensible a repetition of what has 
been already a*Bvanced, but the importance of the subject is a 
snffibient e^tense. A crisis is now fast ^pproaclring of which 
abundant warning have been given. It (s nut yet tOo late to 
avert it, bui if any longer neglected^ the consequences will be 
dreadful. T%e, disturbances in almost the whole of the IJp- 
'pitf ![h:!6vincesin 1824 and the late Cole insurrection wo|u‘Id 
a^||M have occurred, could the people ,haye obtained redress 
opfjireaaipn frodi the established authorities. Serious 
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Qs these instances were, tliey would have assumed a more 
formidable aspect, had the people tbuiid liliiglisiuuen ready to 
assist and direct them. 

The next point Vhich should engage the attention of 
Government, is not perhaps of quite so emergent importance 
as that just alluded to, , If however, the welfare of the peo-* 
pie and the future stability of the British Indian Empire be, 
with nileis who arrogate to themselves the titles of liberal and 
enliyhtenedf a point of any importance and more won hy of 
attainment than the fame of having extracted a large tempora¬ 
ry revenue, without regard to future consequences, it is one 
which cannot be much longer postponed. 1 mean the creation 
of some property in land, and the imposing some restriction 
to the exorbitant taxation with which tne people are now op¬ 
pressed. X allude of course to those parts of the country to 
which the permanent settlement has not been extended, and* 
there, in reality, property in l^ind does not exist. Estates are 
constantly advertized for sale without a single bidder being 
obtained for them ; or as if it were done in mere mockery for 
an estate, paying a thousand rupees a year tu Goveinment* 
an offer of Jive rupees is occasionally made ! Rent-free lander 
will not now command above one or two years" purchase, 
under the tardy and unjust proceedings ot tite resumpliou 
regulations. Under correction, I ui^e the word tardy. It is 
the decision of the case only, to which that will apply: the 
preliminary resumption is unfortunately speedy enough. In 
the preseiU impoverished state of the country and total absence 
of any inducement to improve land or introduce a better sys¬ 
tem of farming, the revenue has reached its maximuni. If 
the existing system be continued, it is fur more likely to fall 
than to increase. Is this a slate of things to be maintained? 
or to be quoted as one of the proofs of the blessings which the 
people derive from tlieir subjection to British authority ? On 
the other hand, I am convinced that were the setilemerit 
declared permanent; if this be the sole object and end of 
Government, they would ere many years were passed, begin 
to derive an eiicrease of net revenue:, ~ ‘ 

111 the'first place, the expense of collection might be 
speedily reduced ; and as the people became mi>re wealthy, 
the customs and excise duties would become more productive. 
This point of view is fur tlio>e who can only be induced to 
listen,to the prospect of their own intere»«t. To the really 
enlightened man, one might suppose that the checking of 
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UDinstly exorbitant taxation, and attaching the people to our 
riilei would be objects of some importance. But the Court of 
Directors appear to have been short-sighted to perceive this; 
and each successive Governor General has been too anxious to 
c^rry home a large balance sheet to exhibit to his masters, 
when summoned before them, to render an account of his 
stewardship, and Veceive the reward of his services.* 

The main points then, which under the operation of the 
New Chatter ought to occupy the immediate attenlioii of 
Govemotent, are these : ’ 

1st. To provide for the administration of the existing 

laws. 

2dly. To create a property in land and impose some 
restriction on taxation. , 

Sdly. To define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and reform its proceedings and the ruinous expenses to which 
the suitors are subject. 

These arc imperative, and will be sufficient in themselves 
to give a new spring to British India. The codification and 
reform of the laws, and other comparatively minor details, are 
the next points for consideration, and they must be earned 
into effect as speedily as possible. Had not the interests of a 
)tundred millions of Indians been considered of miner import¬ 
ance to the price of tea in England, and the obtaining a little 
popularity for the ministry, Ibe Charter ought to have done 
more for the former : still the prospects which it affords are 
better than those we bad before. Eet us be thankml for what 
we have obtained. Our internal improvement is now mainly 
111 our own hands. Let the Government do its duty, and let 
the pedple and the press unceasingly remind them of it, and 
Ihdia may ere long rise from the degraded state in which she 
was hitherto been retained by British cupidity. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 18 dl. 


* Th^re »»* be Rome pieces wUlvb, from peebiier locel circonieliincee, 
inay peHinpa yMd some enerenie* inaUDoe. The expe»diturp cRDHed 

bf(itthbliMMiMMit df ihn of* OdV^rnmmt at lltfeit placo, and tha itraftl 

If^h wSM l>e orMted for Ml torU of proHneo, will Ifeiaprove Oie coif#i- 

S B of tb^ peopfo ftfoand. If C9o*ernnie»t itill olit^ to the bopr of n litrir 
IbW bbeffOiOp the yicriiftNfirni •citlement may in that diatrict hr postponed 
lot a abort time; whieh t^ill afford a fftmoaft opiAwfifoity for the ratenoe officet 
Id aluk oMj Tate (be character of a ** crack colicctcre’* 
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No. XXIX. 

ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO IMPROVEMENT CAUSED BY 
THE EXISTING SJfSTEM OF CONDUCTING THE DlFFBll- 
ENT DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Tile great drawback which has hitherto existed to the 
promotion of any improvement of British India is the ab- 
scRce of a regular and systematic priiiciple in the government 
of the country, and the want of any permanent interest among 
those whose duty it is to devote their attention to this impor¬ 
tant object in the empire which is committed to their charge. 
The extraordinary circumstances attendant on the acquisition 
of our dominion in this country, and the almost unparalleled 
rapidity of itsestAhlishment; together with the limited number 
of individu'ils selected for the rulers of so vast a territory, 
have occasioned such constant labour in carrying on the more 
current duties of Government, that little or no time has been 
afforded for enlarged views or general enquiries. Anothej: 
check has existed in the youth and inexperience of thosp to 
whom so large a portion of the government is enttusted,—men 
brought from a distant hemisphere, whose manners, customs 
and language have no affinity with those they are destined to 
rule, and of whom, at the commencement of their career, they 
hhve every thing to learn; a study which requires so much * 
assiduity, so much personal investigation ; accompanied at the 
same time with so entire a freedom from prejudice, that even 
those who have spent the best part of their lives in its pursuit 
have acq'bjred little real knowledge or satisfactory information 
on the subject. 

Some general observations on this head were offered in 
No. 17 of these papers; and I now proceed to examine it 
more ill detail, and consider what might and ought to have 
been done, and what has been the result. 

I have already alluded to two of the fundamental articles 
in the creed of the British Government; first, ^lat the primary 
object of its existence is the realization of the largest possible 
revenue; and secondly, the incapacity and inefficiency of the 
natives, which is to be supplied by European agency to the 
geatest extent to wliich it can be admitted ; to which may be 
added the idea of the universal ability of a military or civil 
officer to l^ild any situation in the executive administration of 
Oovernmen', however complicated its duties or foreign to his 
habitual occupations. 
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The first has been sufficiently discussed, and it seems uovr 
lobe allowed on all sides that the engine of taxation has been 
e^Eerted to the extent of its,power andean be wound no higher. 
As long as the whole attention of Government wan directed to 
this point, little hope could be indulged that our rulers could 
,be puisuaded to the adoption of any measures i t ameliorate 
the condition of the people or develope the resources of fnclia, 
a couiiliy rich in natural productions and capable of iinpriive- 
ment beyond most portions of the world. Now, however, tint 
the above connectioD has been forced upon our rulers by state¬ 
ments, arguments, and fads which it is impossible lo overthrow, 
we may hope that better prospects are m store. It uidy re- 
miains for them to open their eyes to their true and permanent 
interests and enact a few measures of common justice to the 
people under timir cootroul, and the beiieticial effects would 
soon be manifested, both in the welfare of their subjects and 
the stability of Government. 

Let us now consider the second point, and more particu¬ 
larly the latter part of it, for the impolicy and injustice of 
excluding the natives, as much as possible, from all share in 
the Government of their country has not only been generally 
acknewdedged, but considerable progress has been made in 
the abolition of so invidious and disgraceful a distinction. We 
need not go far for innumerable instances df the extraordinary 
estimation in which the .English character is held, or for proofs 
of the general opinion of their universal genius. The ap¬ 
pointments to offices which are daily made are sufficiently 
strong evidence. We see one man who has been^l his life 
in the revenue department suddenly nominated a civil and ses¬ 
sions judge; another who has been educated in the j'^d cial 
line all at once created a commissioner of revenue; a tidrd, 
whose only employment has been in a secretary’s offici^, or the 
Calcutta custom house, is made collector and magistrate; a 
fourth who has been chiefly occupied in the revenue line, is 
appointed to audit accounts; a flfth is sent fiom the commer¬ 
cial to the judicial or rev.enue department, or vice versa. A. 
young military officer is without any test as to his quatiflea- 
tioDS or knowledge of the language of the people, promoted 
under the name of ** assis^nt to a political commissioner,” to be 
judge, magit^iAle^ and collector over a large division ; or even 
to the office stC commissioner of revenue and circuit, &c. &c. 

Are all these various duties so easy to be learnt that: ny 
man, without the slightest previous information, can perforji 
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them, as it were, by intuition ? Are the numerous volumes of 
reguiblions enacted for the guidance of these diifereiii officers- 
so simple that the knowledge of them is to be acquired in a 
day? Doubtless a njun of talent and application may, after 
his appointment, by diut of study and attention in du^ time 
make himself in some degree luusier of them, notwithstanding 
the small portion of leisure which the constant pressure of 
current business utfords; but how, in the mean lime, is the 
service o^' Government performed, and the welfare of the 
people advanced?—or rather how completely is it not neg* 
lected and sacrificed by the ignorance of the new officer of 
points which are daily brought before him fur decision ? Busi¬ 
ness is shuffled through without order or consideration with 
litde or no referrence to the resuli; orders are issued by some 
at hazard, ashamed to own their ignorance, and ask mlvice of 
those who are capable of giving it; whilst others privately 
refer almost every case to their liead native officer, and act 
according to his decision ; s6 that tlie people are at the mercy 
of a man who, has every temptation to be dishonest, and to 
serve his friends at the expense of justice; without the slightest 
responsibility to act as a check upon him. What else can be 
the result of such a system ? Is the Science of Governin- nt; 
the knowledge of a complete set of new und important duties; 
the acquaintance with voluminous laws; the character and 
language of a whole nation, to be learnt in a Utoiiieiit? The 
“ sic volo, sic jubeo” of the Governor General can undoubt¬ 
edly appoint any man to any situation, and may, perhaps, 
stiffe the e^mplaints of those who have been unjustly s ipeised- 
ed to make way for his friends ; but he has not yet attained 
the priwer to bestow the qualifications ne essary for the per- 
founance of the duties of the office; nor can he prevent the. 
secret murmurs aud discontent of the juniors or stimulate them 
to exertion with so uncertain a prospect of reward. 

The foregoing are cases on which depend the immediate 
happiness or misery of inilliuns of people* Those to ivnicii 
1 shall now refer are comparatively of ixiin<% importance. 
The chief effect which they produce, is to retard tiiose maraa 
of improvement which are the ftet of a civilized administration, 
and to waste the money of Government. Jn the stud depart¬ 
ment for example one would imagine that some knowledge of 
the breeding;, rearing, and medical treatment of horses was ne* 
cessary ; that some acquaintance with the subject was neces¬ 
sary to the breeding and management of cattle, in England 
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the profession of a ciril engineer requires a course of previous 
study in architecture, in the practical detail of budding, in 
dravi'ing plans, and in forming estimates and calculations of 
expense. The business of surveying ^nd making maps of a 
country is not usually intrusted to a young man who has ne¬ 
ver even thought upon the subject. Yet in India all these 
de]tartment» are 6ll«d and conducted by military men, selected 
entirely by interest; and not only they on their first ap¬ 
pointment perfectly ignorant of the business allotted to them, 
but by the regulations of the service, just as a young man is 
beginning to understand his duty, he is removed from the post 
and recalled to his regiment to make way for another. Now 
can mismanagement and insufficiency in the conduct of the 
different departments of Government be wondered at when 
Such is the nurde of selecting officers to direct their affairs ? 
The evil effects of such a system upon the discipline and well¬ 
being ,of the army is also worthy of consideration. I could 
ifpeniion an officer who performed regimental duty for about 
three months, on his first arrival in the country, as a cadet. 
He was then fortunate enough to be employed on the staff, 
in the pay and stud departments in which he has fcrnfained 
upwards of twenty yearsfand in which he may continue until 
he attains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then, according 
to the regulations which have beew enacted for the good of the 
service by preventing the absence of officers from their corps 
fur too long a period, he may be ordered to join a regiment. 

Such a nan must be eminently qualified to command a 
corps ou service, or even to manoeuvre one upon party^e ! This, 
perhaps, may be an extreme case; but there are many who 
obtain political situations or staff' appointinents after two, tliree, 
or five years’subaltern’s duty, and'after the lapse of fifteen 
or twenty years rejoin the army as majors or lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels in command of a regiment, With respect to the first se¬ 
lection of young men for stuff appointments that will of 
course, until ti^e world becomes a great deal better than there 
is any promise of at present, be decided by chance or interest 
as heretofore : besides, in truth, although it is very fine to talk 
about merits to whom should Governmeut apply to know the 
character of a‘young subaltern? If the commanding officer 
gave tba'truch, without any exaggeration, in ninecases out of 
ten ;it Would simply be, that ensign or corUet A. or B. had 
attended drills and parades, nnd had never done any thing to 
‘disgrace or distinguish himself. As to knowledge of the ian- 
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'gii«ge and customs of the people, or probable fitness for the 
particular duty for which the young man is chosen,' those are 
points held so lightly in estiniatiou that no question is ever 
asked or test proposed. But we are not yet in Utopia, and 
granting that interest arranges the matter, i will suggest a plan 
by whi^i Ooverniuent may equally employ its patronage itt 
favour of its own friends and yet secure a more elective agen¬ 
cy. The Governor General has a certain number of ntimeB 
on his list—instead of appointing them in rotation to the suc¬ 
cessively vacant situations, suppose he were previously to in. 
quire of each candidate what line he preferred, and make his 
appointments accordingly. It will easily be understood that 
one man may have a fancy for horses; another a taste for 
drawing or surveying; and a third, an inclination tor legal 
studies ; and if these be respectively sent to the Stud, Quar¬ 
termaster-general’s, or Judge Advocate’s department, each 
will probably sbine; whereas had the appointments been 
reversed, the inefficiency of all might have been exemplified. 
The suggestion is worth attention, for it might be productive 
of good and could do no harm. 

But if Government wishes the efferent departments of 
the staff to be properly, conducted, at the same time tliat the 
discipline and efficiency of the army is preserved, it must adopt 
an entirely different principle from that on which it has hither¬ 
to acted. Instead of taking men from the army to serve for 
a certain time, the only sound plan would be to make the com¬ 
missariat, the civil engineer, the stud, the judge advocate, the 
pay, doting, timber, and gun-oatriage agencies, and other 
staff departments, each an establishment in itself; to select 
men for each, and to establish tests of qualifications not only 
for the first appointment, but for promotion to every succes¬ 
sive grade. There should be a regular gradation of rank and 
pay in each department, and those once employed in any ond 
should be confined solely to that branch of the service. RuIeB 
might easily be enacted for reward of. good coii^uCt, and pun¬ 
ishment of neglect or mal-practices; and if necessary, the who’^e 
might be made amenable to the artid'es of war already existing 
or any others that might be instituted generally, or for tlie spe¬ 
cial guidance of those parfjcular departments. By givbjfg 
military rank to the different glrades the respectabilrty of tite 
service wolild be ensured, an I if the pay were higher then fhet 
of correspimding raiibs in the army, the appointments would 
be en object Of ambitiun to all classes. 1 W'ould by no meana 
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exclude .military officers from these situations : on the contrary 
It 'would seem expedient to give them a preference in the solec-^ 
tjon ; and as sO'>ii as an officer was appointed to the statF he 
should be struck of the list of the regiiUr army, and his place 
filled up. This would have the advantage ot inciting young 
military tneii to study ; of giving promotion in the army, and 
of keeping up the complement of officers. In the last, an evil 
so universally complained of, viz. the paucity of officers with 
regiments, would be obviated. If efficiency be an object the 
staff appointments ought to be as' completely separated as the 
Artilleiy, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry. The existing 
plaff is as absurd as it wouM be to officers of the three former 
in succession from the infantry, and as soon as those employed 
had been long enough in their respective departments to 
b'* well acquainted with their new duties, and to have forgot¬ 
ten their former ones, to oblige them to retiirn to their original 
line, and to supply their places with a fresh selection of novices. 
ITltiinately when a considerable number of Englibli colonists 
shall huve settled in Indiii, it will be found expedient to 
separate some of these departments (such as the stud,, civil 
engiiieer, clothing, gunpowder agency, cS^c.) entirely from the 
military branch, and to provide for whut is wanted by con¬ 
tract as in England. What an extraordinary farce it is to 
employ a young subaltern for fifteen or twenty years as head 
tailor, and then send him' as lieutenunt>colonel to coiuinand 
a regiment. 

The same plan should be adopted when military officers 
are selected to fill civil situations. They should obliged 
io undi rgo a test in the first instance ; and after a ceriairi 
period of probation, if found duly qualified, they should be 
struck off the army list, and permanently fixed in the civil 
service. On this subject it seems proppr to advert to a pro- 
^ posal which has lately been agitated to select the whole of the 
civil service from the army, and make the latter the first step 
in tfie OoveriAvent employ. This would be by no means 
judicious. Doubtless in so large a body as the roilitai^y officers 
in India, tbefe are; and must be, many individuals of great 
talents and ppssessed of emiment qualifications for almost any 
sitoation; but that the general attainments of the military 
offices can be equal to those of the civilians, a moment’s 
reffectt^ Mpon the primary education, and subsequent train¬ 
ing of' tbe two cltisses, will show to be impossible. Tiie 
usually comb to ludia at the age of between sixteen 
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and serenteen. The’latter at the same age are sent to college 
where they study for two years, and then after passing an 
examination are sent to India, having, in addition to the 
advantages of a college education, had tie opportunity <4 
seeing a little more of the world and of society than the for¬ 
mer. After his arrival in India, all that the young cadet is 
obliged to learn is parade duty aod the words of command. 
The whole of his time not devoted to these occupations is 
entirely at his own disposal atid is by far the majority spent 
in idle amusements. The young civilian, on the other hand, 
is obliged to study until he can pass a Second examination in 
the languages of ihe Country, and is then appointed to a situ¬ 
ation. in which, however indisposed to application, ho is 
compelled to do something. Under these circumstances, in a 
given number of each class, which is the more likely to be 
qualified to fill the high and responsible situations in which the 
civil functionaries have hitherto been placed in India? 

With regard to the civil service, if the welfare of the 
people and the permanent interests of Government were the 
real objects, we should adopt the same plan which is above 
suggested in relation to the staff appointments, viz. throw it 
open to all, and establish a test for admission to the service 
and one fur promotion to each successive step, but as this will 
be considered a point of minor importance to the patronage 
of the Court of Directors, it is probable that the old systeni 
will, for a considerable time at least, be retained. This ob¬ 
jection does not apply with equal force to the selection for staff 
appointine'i^ts. The patronage of the Local Government would 
in a considerable degree be retained, but that of the Court of 
Directors would be eucreased by the appointment of an ad¬ 
ditional number of cadets to bll the vacancies occasioned*' 
and this might counterbalance the eeil of the plan, viz. the 
extra expense which it would entail. 

There are also many anomalies in the provisions for car¬ 
rying on the bnsitiess of Government which are^not only very 
absurd, but extremely unjust towards the peopla, inasmuch a* 
the interests of the latter are wofuHy sacrinced. Some of these' 
have been already mentioned, ^uch as ihe appointment of nrea 
who have spent all their lives in the upper provinces to the; 
charge of a ^strict in Bengal, and vice versa, the charaoteir 
and laagaage-of the people of Bengal Proper and Hinddetan 
being nearly as different as those of the French and En^i^. 
Again, we have now possession of Arrapan and Assate, in each 
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of which is a race of people dissimilar ivi character and 1 tn- 
gbage from either of the above. Yet this ciic'umstaiice ap¬ 
pears never to have any weight in the selection of officers to 
•dminiater the affairs of the different .parts of our empire. 

, Interpreters are. previous to their appointmeot, obliged to 
plus an examination in the language of the country; but adju^ 
iaate to native regiments are subject to no such tost. Can our 
rnleni have ever reflected tor a moment thdt it must be impos- 
JShle|or an adjutant to do his duty who is unable to converse 
fMttliary witli his men 7 Surely if it had occurred to them 
some rule on this head wou^f have been enacted. Of the two, 
as^far as the interests of the natrve soldiery are concerned, a ‘ 
lutowledge of the language is infinitely more necessary in an 
adjutant than in an interpreter. The services of the latter 
only required at court martials, or at other set times and 
places, when it would be easy to procure a person to perform 
the duty; but it is out of the question that an adjiitont can 
always And some one to interpret for him in the numberless 
instances in which be must communicate with his men; occur¬ 
ring, as they m<ist often do, at a moment’s warning. It is 
not very uncommon to see young medical men in churgo'of a 
corps who bare only been a few months in India, and whose 
knowledge of the language does not extend beyond a few 
wprds si&cient to enable him to give directions t<» menial 
servant. Ylow is it possible that the complaints and diseases 
of those in ffie hospital under his charge can be properly 
attended to? Many other instances of this nature might be 
: but I have already alluded to them in ^o. 6 of 
wwejmpera. 

i la die discussion by the members of Government on the * 
plan for the future government of India, which took place 
dnee years riiice, the Governor General seemmi to be of opi- 
nida •> that he bad ample leisure not only to condoct the whole 
loeatr business of the jBengal presidency, but to assume, in ad- 
didclii tbn general supervision of Madras and Bombay. He 
mig^t'lin 'Well pSstend to administer the internal affdirs of the 

It is not imposrible that sneh an undertak- 
ingfip^lf^ bw pmfnrmed to his own satisfaction, but what would 
th«it|woipto an administration of affairs?* It in to 

be'^ated that'w^^rdehiu’s character for penetration has been 
ovnv<«ate4m «er his confiaence hi his informers misplaced, if 
they Iqt# heeo unable to discover the numerous abuses which 
in dlhi own immediate division of the Government. If' 
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the indefatigable energy which Lord' Wiliiaoi has shewn in bis 
hiiaiicial measures had been extended to the far more impor¬ 
tant points of the welfare of the people and the improvement^ 
of the country, he would have discovered ample matter to od- 
cupy all his talent and application, great as it has been ai>< 
knoi^ledged to be. When the new system shall have been 
brought into full operation, if the Local Governments do their 
duty, the deliberation'and decision upon the various^ints 
and suggestions which will be brought to notice, even altowing 
that the labour of previous detMlpd enquiry and of digesting . 
the mass of evidence received be^rfonned, will, with the ge¬ 
neral political relations, be quite sufficient fully to occupy the 
time of the Supreme Government. It is to this end that the utility 
of tile local Governors will be made manifest, and it is to be hoped 
that some better use will be made of the voluminous reports 
that have been constantly made by the different functionaries 
than to till the charnel-house of the Government record offices. 
It is probable that even now, were they made proper sue of, 
sufficient materials exist in these offices to enable a committee 
to suggest a reform for most of the existing abuses in the 
government of British India. Take by way of iilnstratioii, 
the immense number of documents quoted in Mill’s History; 
with the exception of the Parliamentary Committee Reports, 
all tltese have at various times been sent in to the Supreme 
Government, copied in their secretary’s offices, and dispatched 
to tlie C urt of Directors; and many of them have been 
priikted in, England. Yet it is pro))able that until the publi¬ 
cation of Mill’s History no individual member of the Govern¬ 
ment was aware of the existence of even one-tenth of these. 
One of the first results' of the creation of two governments 
in the Bengal presidency ought to be the complete separation 
of the Civil Service into two bodies for the administratioii 
respectively of Bengal Proper and Hindoostan : and even in 
each of these portions it may perhaps be found expedient to ' 
make some further sub-divisions. I shall probaSly be answetisd 
with the old observation of tlie excellence of the existing 
British admiiiisiration; of the »SHeo6SB which has attended its 
operation, Sec- Sec .; to which I shall merdl^'repeat my formes 
aihisitMi to the fable of the lion and the sculptor. We harMa 
h therto been our own historians, our own artists, and we hoTe 
no other representations to produce, to give the constroat of 
light and shade, beauty and deformity which is necessary to 
a perfect knowledge of the whole subject. The people of 
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India-hitherto been silent; they have borne with the 
exemplary pntience the lujuetice, oppreesion, and extortion 
to whitdl they have been stibject; but it in a very erronemin 
coucluaion to imagine that this resignation and submission will 
last for ever, especially when they are daily becoming more 
pplightened and more alive to their own iiiurests. Ofl4 por- 
of* the hitherto existing boasted system of excellence may 
he iljnstrated hy supposing the company of African merchants 
iiUwoed to in Np. 2 to have begun their conquest not in Eog>* 
jand hot in Italy, in an^bscure sea port of which they h^ 
,establiBhed their seat r>f GOTemment; that they-'had gradually 
jfptpnded their rule over the half of Europe; that they deemed 
^t ap excellent plan constantly to change their A Incan judges 
Aod magistrates from one country, to another, between Italy, 
Prance, Spain,.Germany and England; and that they chose to 
opnduct the business of (he courts in a language foreign to 
every part of their dominions! 

The affairs of diose countries would be admirably ad¬ 
ministered doubtless to the entire satisfaction of the A frioans, 
.-mho after accumulating fortunes, retired to enjoy them iv tlieir 
netiye land, and to congratulate themselves on the blessings 
,prhich they bad conferred on the Europeans. It is high time 
we should rouse ourselves from the infatuated vanity in which 
.Ife * have been hitherto enveloped, and act so as to deserve 
i some* portion of the praises which vve have so liberally heaped 
4 pon ourselves. The storm will otherwise burst when it is 
Ipagt expected. When we look upon the real sta^ of things 
,Oad pxamine the system on whicli we have hithefto acted, it 
vvill cease to be a matter of surprize that so few marks of a 
^fdvUized people are to be found in this country. ‘ Where is any 
jitrace of any institution that would outlive the downfall of our 
;,flp)pire ? W here are our roads, bridges, serais 7 Look even 
the Government .buildings, such as jails, courts, police 
.^ptiligea,: their wretched state of repair and disreputable ap- 
p#fiqWK>e suffiMently mark them out to the traveller. Why is 
7. Eaunuse the superintendance of each baa been eiibnr 
.{jtirotn a ipiunrable economy, or Uie abuse of patronage, baen 
japruited menjwbo were ignorant of the duty. To cua- 
atrgot the latter we had what was denominated a barrack* 
< maater’e deparlmeot: one in which the officers ought to have 
,heeq< laequainted with every part of the duty of a civil sngi* 
Tet the individuals selected to fill the appointments 
ipnre generally subalterns from the army, whoia sole 
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recommendation was interest. What else conid be’ expected 
but that the buildings should be miserably constructed, Bod « 
as badly repaired, a^iid that more money was wasted thsti 
would have sufficed to perform the work lu an efficient manner: 
to say nothing of the vast sums that have been embezzled by 
those intrusted with the execution of the duty. 1 knew bb 
instance where a barrack-master, who was really an bqiiest 
mail, succeeded in securing a pension tor, his head native 
workman as a reward for the substantial manner in which he 
had erected certain buildings, the j^ibole of whicti fell to thh 
ground in a few years. The mode devised to check such 
abuses was worthv of those who had established such a plan 
for tlie execution of the work required. This was to ordtr a 
committee to report upOn the buildings after they were oom^ 
pleted. This sounds well; but I must proceed to the detail. 
The committee was composed not of engineers or men acquaint¬ 
ed with the subject, but of military officers, selected according 
to their turn for duty, all of whom were still more ignorant of 
architecture than the banack-master on whose work they were 
to report. It was usual too, to liold the inspection after the 
building had been plaistered and white washed ; so that it was 
utterly impossible to judge of the quality of the materials 
which had been used in its construction. I recollect an in¬ 
stance which occurred at Meerut some years since. A buiM- 
ing was duly surveyed by a committee, and reported to be well 
constructed. It fell down in the ensuing rainy season. In 
such a case, the course to have been adopted uas plain—either 
to punish the members of the committee if they had neglected 
their duty; or if it were their misfortune to be ygnorant of 
what they weie called upon to perfurm, some arraugemeBt 
should have been made to ensure to the appointment to th# 
next committee men who possessed snme knowledge of the 
business on which they were required to report. But so fiir 
from this, all that Government did was to order that thoM 
individuals should not sit again on a committed rni buildings : 
forgetting that under the same system every future committee 
was likely to be just as ignorant as the one which bad been 
first reprimanded. The expression of the displeasure of 6o- 
rernment did not give a moment’s uneasiness to those conceni* 
•d, becauM the business they had been called upon was not 
considered'by the army as any part of military duty. On the 
contrary they were pleased at the future exemption which was 
promise them from a troublesome office which they did not 
understand. 
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I have already alluded (see No. 17) to the subject of 
. Toad-makiilg and the entiie f ilure wliich, with a few excep- 
t-ons, ha'« attended o»r attempts in this department. The lea- 
soos are sufficiently clear when Me examine into the mode in 
wdiich it has'been conducted. The plan has been to entrust the 
bniuness to the magistrate of each district, who was to enmioy 
the convicts and occasionally to engage a young military officer, 
tyini was chosen Iw interest, to perform the work by means of 
.hired l^rourers. In the former case the labour of the convicts 
hM been completely wartej|. lu the latter, not only have 
large sums been thrown away, but too frequently embezzled 
,hy the superintending officer. For the last fifty years there 
have been about 6fty-five magistracies in the Bengal provinces, 
jeach of whom have had the superintendence of, on tlie average, 
about six hundred working convicts, making a total of more 
than thiity thousand. Supposing that eaclr man had made a 
fnrlnng of road in a year in a substantial manner, this would 
have given four thousand miles of road in the first year. The 
same rate could not have been continued, because some portion 
of I be labour of every succeeding j ear would have been re¬ 
quired to repair the roads previously constructed : still it is not 
Ion much to say, that had the exertions of these men been 
properly directed, we should at the present day have had fifty 
thousand miles of good roads in the Bengal presidency. But 
what is the fact, that with the exception of sixteen miles 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore, there is not in the whole coun¬ 
try * road such as in Hngiand would be considered worthy of 
that appellation. Even at the capital itself, with th^ exception 
of the roads to Dnin-Dum and Barrackpore, beyond the super- 
inieodance of the Lottery Committee, there is nothing but tracks 
such as may be seen in England across a turf* common. How 
cpuld it be otherwise when there was no one to superintend the 
matter? tAs to the magistrates, there are not perhaps five 
the whole civil service who have the least knowledge 
oflbfl proper mbthod of constructing a road; and not^one who 
cod^ devote any time to.it without neglecting other duties of 

I■- ) - It ^ -1-—■■— -- 

of Bko|isff 0 Of| thfrv is n ffiinoQ« poflT for the Eeet Indli 
CMpont. otl'ei ihiofK the writer Ulkii of the tplendid which 

hov^heee eohetita theherdly pjrnctioAhle footpAthe ivhtch formeih eviHtrri. 

It th*>i of tmvt'llflrR he did not point not where (heAe ronde 

to ho 1 HnVe jotirneved hejend over Home three or four ihnuAAnd 

M lee in vetieile poTte of the Beneet PreNidencv, aikI hove known olhen who 
li^ve in pnrts, 1 O^ver met with one who hnd breo nble to 
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greater importance.. Tiiry have not been able, to make good 
roads even at the different statinns in their own immediate,' 
neighbourhood, over which they, their familie'i, aiid their i'riends/ 
are daily passing. Loek at almost every station in the upper * 
provinces: Saharunpoor, Meerut, Allyghur, Bareil^, Fuit«di>- 
ghur, Agra, Mynpoorie, Khanpuur, Allahabad, &c. T^a 
roads at these places would disgrace the worst parish in Eug** 
land with few exceptions, and these are owing not to the magia-, 
trates'biit to others. At Allahabad there are indeed souib« 
good roads, but these were made under the direction of an eiiM 
gineer officer with stone supplied by him, from the bed of the> 
Jumna. At Khanpoor there is one^road wurtiiy of the name, 
running nearly through the station;—this was well madeaud? 
metalled with kankur, by General Sleigh’s orders, by hired 
labourers. Even such a simple matter as planting trees by tha 
sides of the roads has been very generally neglected by the 
magistrates. There are probably in the whole line from (JaU* 
cutta to Meerut not ten miles of road which have been so' 
planted, and that too in a country where the quickness of ve> 
getatioii holds out every encouragement to attend to so useful 
an object. The constant change of officers, and the absence of 
any settled plan for road-making, has had much effect in pre- • 
venting.any thing from^being done. Few men like to begin 
work which they feel pret,ty sure they shall not reinaiu long^ 
enough to complete, or to reap the ben^Hi of, and where they ' 
have no guarantee that it will be attended to by' their suecas- * 
sors. The consequence has been tliat the whole labour of the 
majority of ^his immense number of convicts has been utterly < 
wasted, and the rest have been sent to perform the private 
work of the friends of the respective magistrati’s. On this point 
1 would venture an observation, because it st ems to have at¬ 
tracted some notice of late; and some remarks have- been>made 
as if it were really an unnsal occurrence. 1 have at various 
times visited nearly twenty differ>'nt districts, some of then more 
than once, some three or four times; and can only say thatiC* 
have never yet known a station, where it was not the case. 
The circuit judges in former days, and the commissioners in the 
present who ought to have checked such abuses, had usualiy ' 
a large gang of convicts at work in iheir< own gardens ^'andi^: 
grounds, they could not therefore reproach the magistrates fmr ', 
disobeying the Government oiders on this head' in favor of ths 
frtpnds of the latter. 

Where the erection -of a bridge has been sanetiDn^' by *• 
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GoTernmcnt, the work was too often intrusted either to a 
barrack master or to the magistrate of the district: in either 
caM the work has generally been useless, even where the 
bridge itself has been well built. The barrack master’s object 
was to do it as cheaply as possible and thereby gain credit 
the Government; and no provision was made for a road 
leading to the bridge, which is otten built a considerable height 
to allow for the periodical floods of the rainy season. The 
road was left for the magistrates to complete, and consequently 
it was seldom done at all, and never well done, and there the 
bridge remained a moment for the admiration of passengers 
who Were wading through the streams over which it was 
erected. 


The first thing in the formation of roads will be to take 
advantage of the means which at present exist. The second 
to discover others by which the object may be obtained. Some* 
thing has been done of late years in changing the designation 
of barrack masters to that of executive engineers and in ap* 
pointing engineer officers to hold many of these situations. 
Wb must now consider the proper employment of the coo* 
Viots: bad this been attended to from the first, we might 
have seen, on a moderate computation, about fifty miles 
of road constructed in each district annually for the last tbir* 
years. Supposing an nncoveiianted servant on a salary 
of two hundred rupees a month had been appointed in each 
dirttict, that would have been 2,400 rupees for fifty mites 
of road or 48 rupees a mile, a cheaper rate than is known 
many part of the world ; for the expense of feeding ^nd guard¬ 
ing the coovicta would have been no more than it is at present. 
It is not too late to adopt some such measure now; its good 
efaeti would be felt not only in turning to some account the 
lahosnr of the convicts, but in the introduction of a more efficient 


syrtom of'prison discipline. At present the discipline of the 
jails» and indeed of every thing connected with them, is in a 
mbit iirfamons eiate. The magistrates cannot possibly devote 
suffieiiBi attention to the subject, and the usual miserable 
lyntsiB of parsimony has prevented the employment of officers 
of aofioieA> fOS p o ctability and authority to supply the omission. 
Bofulotion*^ 1884 has been lately promulgated for the 


’^'ThiS is ef Ihs “ n4 oAptawiM" mriaiioM. The prmal eon- 
«f ilte j«l« te t Mre di^ismn into turf* wiircU, eaob o»pHble of holdiu 
m iMiffidM vr » Nuidred fifty eonvieUt wiMeh oro moot oommootf fall U 
il«IftrM «f pMipffif •UfiifieffiUim of p^^nen m ffioiMtrttoted* 
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arow(>(1 purpose of e6fecting the above object, and provision 
has bf-en made for the Govertiot General m Council to intro¬ 
duce, from time to tiine^ rules for the belter mauageinent of the 
public jails. All this sounds well; but unless it.be preceded 
by two iii'dispeiisable preliminaries, it will be absurd to hope 
for any improvement — first, the construction of the jails must 
be altered, so as to admit of a proper classification of the dif¬ 
ferent prisoners; secondly, a proper person must be appointed 
whose sole attention should be devoted to the management o( 
the Jiiilsand superintendence of the convict labour. In the 
former duiy he should be responsible only to the commissioner 
of the division ; and the local magistrate of the district should 
be allowed no further interference than to be obliged to visit the 
jail occasionally, and bring to the notice of the commissioner 
any abuses or irregularities he may.oiiserve. In the latter, the 
superintendent of the jail should be accountable to the over¬ 
seer of public works : a formula of the best mode of roadv 
makin"', or of conducting such labour as is suitable to the Qbii- 
victs, should be drawn up and circulated to each officer, and. 
if he were obliged to serve for a short time under a qualified 
person in assisting the construction of roads (for this is the 
work to which the labour of the convicts may be most benefit? 
cially applied) it would still further promote his efficiency; 
There are now hundreds of English and East Indians, men 
respectability, many of whom have mixed in the society of 
gentlemen, well, acquainted with-the character, customs, ahd 
language of the people, who have been rendered so destitute by 
the late medsantile failures, that they would willingly accept' 
the above situations for a salary of 200 its. a month.* 

f 

,sy.i, I ■ . . . . . . . . . . 

In some of the jsils there is no debtors^ word for femstes; ao that shonld ohe be 
con6ned for debt, she mast either he placed in a large pablio ward full of mett, 
or in that appropriated to women who are impHioned for'iniirder or otber felo-. 
nies. When the fcettlefnent ot Europeaoa becomes general in India, it will bo 
necessary to some holler sccommoda^on for (he condoemeot <^f those 

who may be so aofortunatc as to deservo it, that at present ex^ta. • •' 

* At all events the superiotendenco of the labor of the. convicts sboold bo 
taken ooi of the bands of the magUtrates^ Ve|trd Ip whomsoever it may be* il^, 
is hardly possible that a greater waste of meana and labor could happen. ^ The 
total inefficiency of the present systens is jiuffictCBlIy proved by the faoU tbatO 
after thirty years not a aingle pcrmanoiii and well czeputed public wotk^|ezw^'!f 
oa the result of the labor of about thirty thousand coovicis f Some time ago ' 
attempt waa made to iotroduca tradea and m^nofactares into the jails. In oec: 
or two iDataDoe» where the magisfratea were bitten by the mania, and neylepfled 
other datiea of ^ greater importaoce to superiotend this, by dipt of wbip .otnl 
apOr some bitle imoiediate profit to Ooveromeot fesuUed; aud thts woo ^o-real 
object of the atteoipt—-not any philanthropic wish to improve tbo oondition of 
tbs convictf, or to create any public beuefit, iudepebdant of profit. Id all other 
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On the abuses that exist in every department of the pub¬ 
lic jails, 1 have not now time or space to enl ii^e, b<it shall 
bring the subject to notice hereafter. ^ Before I quit ibe sub¬ 
ject however, 1 will suggest the following proposition which is 
#orthy of attention, until some better system be adopted.—'I'o 
allow4he whole of the convicts to remain idle in the jails; t > 
discharge iheir guards, and expend the money now tmployel 
in paying these, in the hire of labourers. To a gang of five 
hundred convicts, the number of guards is two j< madars, 
(sergeants) at id rupees a month each, lour duif.tdars, (t orpo- 
rals) at 6 rupees each; and one hundred burkutulHsis, (con¬ 
stables) at 4 liipees each—total 444 rupees'per month. For 
this sum might be hired a hundred and twenty labourers at 3 
rupees 8 annas each—420 rupees, leaving 24 rupees for the 
pay of four tindals, (inspectors) to overlook them. The ad¬ 
vantages of this plan would be twofold; first, the convicts 
would be prevented from ill-treating passengers and robbing 
gardens and orchards, which is their chief employment at pic- 
sent, and the numerous escapes which now occur when out 
on duty would be checked ; secondly, the public benefit in the 
improvement of the roads; for no one can doubt that a 
hundred.and twenty labourers would perform much more than 
is effected under the present system by five hundred convicts. 

cMen after mnoh time and moae; had been wasted Ike plan waa wisely uiven 
Dp. The inetitulioD caatea preaenta great ohataclea to any phn of iliiaanri; 
beaidea only conceive the vtiaaom of appointing n man who waa already n\er- 
wheiming with hnvineea to acpertoteod a large iiiBiiufaotory, the huaine^ta of 
'which he wao ulierly ijpiorant of; aqd which was to be carriefbon by workmen 
yvlio knew as little at tbeit master! Itaeema not to haveafruck thoae nhn aet 
thia pfao on foot that the tuodamental^priooiple of the profitable f-mplouiif-nt 
of ooovicta ia to devise some labor whicn ahoald require an little instiiiciioii na 
\|^bstnh.le, and yet be Aarcf work. It iato tbiaeod that tread'inilln lime l<ecoiue 
So general in England. In this coantry^ at Icaat until OovernmenI aball be will- 
log to diabnrse a aofBcient anm on this head, and to appoint proper people to 
devise and anperinfeDd an efficient system cf j^il diacipfine and convict I^hor, 
' foad-makiqg, and digging canala ia that on which tbe Inhor of coiivicia will he 
moat profitably employed. Those who have hren employed in ngriruhure, and 
fitiese comprize The majority of the priaonera, have iiothiiiK new to learn in the 
nia of the mattock and piok-ax«{ and ooonected with theae wnrka itfore la 
lighter labor for the otjriera which ii easily learnt in a few days. The beoefit to 
the pabtio^ia great and immediate. *Thia fact probiddy ia lhat'tbo prcjeolaia of 
the above menfipned plan perceived the evil of the present axatem in uhirh tfte 
convicts da aH0|Ki|ig, out were onabTe to discover the renaon. L<>rrt WilliHm 
* Baiitiook*a pta^ of oollecling the greater part of the convicts to fo'itii a gr^nd 
.trnnk road is admii'ahle : the work, however, might be lonch better performed 
thanitii : 

^^^a^ecenead be no apprehension in the event of anch a anggegiioD being 
adojpto^di dikoipHne becoming lax, or of bad prsciicea finding their way into 
" ^thejaus; matters contd bardty be worse than they are at present. 
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ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

The second point in the formation of roads and prosecu¬ 
tion of other iniprorements will be to give the people some 
voice and interest i i ejiecting wliat is desired, and to endeavor, 
by the formation of local committees and municipal authorities,' 
to induce them to exert themselves in matters of general im- 
porlance. “ In India,” as Klphuistone has justly observed, 
“ the people actually go for nothing”—every thing is to be 
done by,the Govern oent. Even the share which the former 
poss;'s.seil in the management of the country under their own 
rulers has been usurped by the Britisli Government. The 
result is that little is done, and that little ill-done, and the 
time ol the supreme government is occupied by tin* most petty 
and mi.Kite details which leaves them little leisure for measures 
of importance. 

Formerly tlie judges of circuit and siiperiiitendants of 
police were vested with autliority to grant small sums of money 
tor local iniproveinents, but in the late economical rage this 
has been much curtailed and virtually annihilated and at this 
moment such a trifling point as the construction of a drain, at 
an expense ot a few shillings must be referred for the consider¬ 
ation of the Governor General in Council Nay to such a 
pitch is this carried that even the repair of a drain* which was 
completed in more liberal times, and may perhaps be on a high 
road, which, being broken in, obliges travellers to make a 
detour through the cornflelds, must be postponed for a refer¬ 
ence to the same authority, and months often elapse before the 
sanction be received, if indeed it be not refused on the plea 
that the fuftds of Government must bo devoted to general and 
not local objects of improi'ements. In all the towns the main 
streets even are knee dpo;» in mud and water after every heavy 
rain; and constant encroachments are made by individuals 
throwing out porticos and verandahs and other excresences in 
front O' their houses, because there is no local authority to 
prevent such abuses. 1 would beg to refer my readers to the 
observations of MonJiieur Dupin on the existence of the same 
plan of centering every attempt at public improvement in the 
government in France, the consequence of which is that nation 


* It U 6i*rern#fy cnnninnn (o find the crown of the nrcb^fi partly or wholly 
broken m. Ttio cia le nitli whlcU they were covered beonmeii worn nwnv 
end ot ciiQrse'the hic'i ie Ronn craihed by the heary carts which pots. It 
RveiiiR to i)» no bnatnehs to «tte«d to these iDotterR; and thus for want of 
the occaa-ioniil Uhnr of n d*<x4n men for « day, a work which has coat a cooci- 
deraule sum is rendered oseless. 
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is a century behind England. It is ridiculous to repeat the 
^Id assertion that the natives are not Ht to be trusted; we 
have never yet made a fair trial. The only instance in which 
it^ has been attempted is in the' chc/keedarree (watchmen) 
assessment in the large towns; and notwithstanding occasional 
abuses and partialities, I am convinced that the business is, 
bn the whole, much better managed than it t^ould be if it were 
exclusively under the magistrates. There should be in every 
large town some local authority, either municipal br in the 
form of a committee, who shotil.l be appointed to superintend 
the improvements alluded to. It should possess the power 
to impose a rate, to appoint officers, and to regulate the dis¬ 
bursements. By degrees the system might be ext nded over 
the whole country. It is probable that petty abusi s might ^be 
perpetrated now and then, but jhere would be no policy in 
abolishing the whole plan in consequeuce, and pronouncing 
the natives unfit to be trusted. We must not be in too great 
a hurry ; people who have been for years treated little better 
than slaves, cannot be expected all at once to enjoy their 
liberty. without some little abuse; and this might be soon 
checked by a proper system of supervision - for this the officer, 
as above proposed, to have charge of the jail would be a very 
available person, and he might be employed in a general 
superintendence, and in suggesting to the native committees 
the work and the mode of executing it which would be of 
roost general utility. A few days abseuce from his headr-quar- 
ters four qr five times a year would be sufficient for this; for 
with a little practice the . native subordinate supfrintendants 
would be just as capable of conducting the details of the work 
as any Englishman, and could be procuied at infinitely less ex¬ 
pense, The employment of the magistrates or collectors in this 
way' would be absurd, they have more duty already than they 
can perform ; besides, when the old prejudice has a little more 
worn off, we shall find that a man may be possessed of some ta¬ 
lent, though hi) be an uncoii'enanted or uncommissioned officer, 
and though his colour be dark. Some years ago Government 
did in an uncommon fit of liberality a.ppropriate funds and 
appoint loniJ'. committees of improvement, and great was the 
benefit wb&li resulted, notwithstanding the drawback occa- 
si'Qa&ifd.i^o' sortie instances by the silty squabbling among the 
.membab :—but there every thing was to be done by Eng¬ 
lishmen. What a fipe opportunity it would have been to 
have associated solffe of the respectable natives with the 
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committees, and to‘have attempted to introduce some such 
system as is now proposed. On the score of abuses I shall 
merely remind my readers that in the subject under discussion 
such are by no means linknown in England, where justices of 
the peace, mayors and aldermen, parish overseers, church¬ 
wardens, way-wardens, and the whole posse coibitatus of a 
town have been known t<i make use of their power to their 
own advantage in various instances. As lon^ as human nature 
rem;\ins as it is, these things will occasionally happen: 
but notwithstanding their occurrence, in no country in the 
world have improvements in roads, lighting ami pavihg of 
the streets, profitable employment of pauper labour, and other 
minor matters of police, been carrie i to such a pitch as in Eng¬ 
land, sitnpiy because) the controul of these pointeis left to tliose 
who feci the immediate benedt of them. Set I-interest and the 
good or evil opinion of their neighbours and towns-men here 
operate as the great checks or encouragements to a discharge of 
duty, whereas if these matters are left in the bands of Govern¬ 
ment none such can prevail; and whatever may be the extor¬ 
tions or abuses among local authorities they would be ten times 
greater among the emissaries of Government. What should 
we think if tlie repair of a drain in an obscure paHsh of Nor¬ 
thumberland could not be effected without a repre.st>ntHtioa of 
the matter by the local magistrates, through the lord lieutenant 
of the country, to the King in Council 1 “.Good heavens I” 
exclaimed the Turk in America “ on what a grand scale, is 
every thing carried on in this country.’^* 

... ,1 -- , 

* AiDODfr other things we mifshi hope for some improvement in the ferries. 
When Government first took this business into thftr nmniivefn^nt, it h sm mni^ns- 
nimoasly set forth t^tsl (he objr^ct was not to rnise n reveoue hal to keep rbe , 
ferries in good, order, provide efficient hosts, &c. Whnt hss been the resoU? 
•imply thAt no improvemeat of sny kind hss ever been msde or even Attempted; 
every thinfc conneoted with the pi^blic ferries is in ns rude « state as it whs be¬ 
fore : bat the tnauagemeDt has been iskeo nut of the handf of the people to 
whom they belonged, and they hsve beengeneifNlly farmed to thehigheHl rudder 
for the benefit of Government. It was stated some time hoclt hv a irayelli'r, in 
one of thepabjlio prints, that at Calcatta, under the v^ry e^a of Governmentno 
the " grand military road” to Benares, there is not at the public ferry uver the 
Hoogly a single boat fit to cross a bjraa in ; and that passe'*irers who did o it 
wish to run the risk of having (heir heraas seriously irjored, were obliged to hire 
a private boat for this parpose, which-belouced to Cook the hvery stable-keeper* 
Also Ibal carls which bring goods from the npper-provi*'Cf*a lo C»lcnU« nlvyaja 
remain at Salkea on the opposite side the river, bec‘«aHe‘t‘*ere is ne proper 
conveyance om which the^ oao cross: tbas aahjecting the mrrohanis to the p^tra 
expense of nitloaditig their goods, and bring fresh carts on the Calcutta aide to 
Guuvay (bem to their ff are-honsea* 1 belisra ibia is still the oast! , 
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One advHHtage of the pla^n proposed is, thit the rate 
vroiiKl fall chiefly upon the only part of the community who 
ill tliose provinces where the permanent settlement has uot 
been introdneed, possess any wealth ; tli^ merchants and shop¬ 
keepers, and who moreover are exempt from any 40*601 tax« 
With respect to the poorer inhabitants of the towns, the plan 
would be to oblige every grown man to give so many days’ 
free labour in the year, care b^eing taken to call for this labour 
at those times when, with reference to his mode of livelihood, 
it would occasion him least inconvenience, or to pay a flxed 
sum 'for exemption. This is not mere speculation. The plan 
was adopted in one or two districts in which, by the personal 
influence of the civil functionary, the people were induced to 
agree voluntarily to such a project, and the benefit resulting 
, WHS immense. In England, as must be well known to my 
readers who have had experience of country aflairs, the far¬ 
mers are obliged to give a certain portion of labour every year 
to keep the parish and public roads in repair. 

Before conclusion, 1 will advert to one more point as 
connected with the subject of this paper; the policy an>i even 
justice of making some provision for preventing the misery 
which is every where exhibited on the visitations of a season 
of scarcity, like the present. Thfere are two features of the 
British Indian Government which are perhaps without a paral¬ 
lel in any other country, and which tell greatly to our dis¬ 
credit by the contrast that is drawn between our rule and ^hat 
of the ndtive princes whom we have supplanted. We impose 
taxation to ^nch a pitch on the main source of wealth, on the 
land, that in an ordinary season the proprietors and farmers 
have only just sufficient left them to subsist on ; and when a 
scarcity does occur, not until the household goods have been 
sold for arrears, aud the people begin to think of emigrating 
to the native states, so that the impossibility of realizing the 
balances is forced upon them, will Government ever consent 
to any remission. This it is which makes a scarcity far more 
felt in our provincjes than in any native state, and the country 
tiHich longer in recovering itself. Jt is also in the end more 
detiimental to the Government* revenue, for I am convinced 
tliat in were one rupee remitted in the first instances, 

it wc^juld prevent an ultimate Loss of three or four: for in addi¬ 
tion to the loss of revenue. Government are often obliged to 
devote, large sums in feeding the miserable wretches in idleness. 
At the present moment thousands of all classes, ages, and sex- 
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es, are wandering about in a state of nakedness and destitution 
almost inconceivable, Tht-y are even giving away their chil¬ 
dren to any one who^will promise to teed them and keep them 
as servants. In England such a state of things is met by en- 
creased poor rates and piivate subscriptions and charity. In 
India the former provision does not exist; and the latter goes 
but a small way in obviating the evil, because the number who 
haye it in their power to give, is so few. It is at such times 
that it is the bounden duty of Government to stand forth and 
give some effectual relief. This should not be done by indis¬ 
criminate donations of money or food, because there are nume¬ 
rous vagabonds who would take advantage of such liberality 
to live at ease in idleness. 'I'he truly useful plan would be to 
appoint a person for the time in each district to make some road 
or work of public utility, and to offer employment to all who 
come. To prevent abuses, the rate of pay should be fixed at 
about three fourths of the usual rate of labourers’ wages; for 
the object is merely to prevent people starving in a scarcity 
which it has pleasi^d Providence to inflict, or from being driven 
by want to the commission of crime. With such a resource as 
this in every district, every able-bodied person found begging 
should then be punished as an impostor, and the well-disposed 
would be sav<"d from impositions which are now too successfully 
practised. The nioney expended would also be the cause of 
immense public benefit. Such a plan as this would be worthy 
of a Government which has been so highly extolled for its 
liberality and benevolence, but which, as regards <the people of 
India, haS hitherto done so little to deserve it. 

A FRIEND TO IJfDIA. 

March, 1834. 
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•ANNO TERTIO ET QUARTO, 

GV&ZEXilllX XV. ZIEGXS. 

CAt*. LXXXV. 

An Act for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Corn- 
pang, and for the better Government of his Majesty’s Indi¬ 
an J'emiories till the Thirtieth Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four. 

28Th August, 1833,—Whereas by an Act passed in 
the Fifty-third Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Terra the Possession of the British Ter¬ 
ritories in India, together Avith certain exclusive Privileges; 
for,establishing further Regulations for the Government of the 
said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice with¬ 
in the same; and for regulating the Trade to and from the 
Places within the Limits of the said Company's Charter, the 
Possession and Government of the British Territories in India 
were continued in the United Company of Merchants of Eng¬ 
land trading to the East Indies for a Term therein mentioned : 
And whereas the said Company are entitled to or claim the 
Lordships and Islands of St. Helena and Bombay under Giants 
from the Crown, and other Property to a large Amount in Va¬ 
lue, and also certain Rights and Privileges not affected by 
the Determination of the Term granted by the said recited 
Act: And whereas the said Company have consented that alt 
their Rights and Interests to or in the said Territories, and all 
their Territorial, and Commeicial, Real and Personal Assets 
and Property whatsoever, shall, sulyect to the Debts and Lia¬ 
bilities now affecting the same, be placed at the Disposal of 
Parllaroent in ^Consideration of certain Provisions herein-after 
mentioned, and have also consented that their Right to trade 
for their own Profit in comn^n with other His Majesty’s 
Subjects beAUspended during such Time as the Government of 
the said Territories «hail be coufided to them : And whereas 
it is expedient that the said Territories now under the Govern¬ 
ment of the said Company be continued under such Govern¬ 
ment, but in Trust for the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain aod Ireland, and discharged of all Claims of the 
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said Company to any Profit therefrom to their own 17<e/ex¬ 
cept the Dividend herein after secured to them, and that the 
Property of the said Company be continued in tlieir Pus^^ s- 
sion and at their DispdSal, in Trust for the Crown, for the Ser¬ 
vice of the said Government and other PurpOi^es in this Act 
mentioned. Be it therefore enacted by the King's most Ex-« 
cellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That from and after the Twenty-second Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four the Territorial Acqui¬ 
sitions and Revenues mentioned or referred to in th * said Act 
of the Fifty-third Year of llUlnte Majesty King George the 
Third, together with the Fort and Island of Bombay and alt 
other Territories now in the Possession and under the Govern- 
ineiit of the said Company, except the Island of St. Helena, 
shall remain and continue under such Government until the 
1'liirtteih Day of April One thousand,eight hundred and fifty-, 
four; and that all the Lands and Hereditaments, Revenues, 
Rents, and Profits of the said Company, and all the Stores, 
Merchandize, Chatties, Monies, Debts Real and Per-* 
sonal Estate whatsoever, except the said Island of £>t. Hele¬ 
na, and the Stores and Property thereon herein-after mention¬ 
ed, subject to the Debts and Liabilities now affecting the same 
respectively, and the Benefit of all Contracts, Covenants, and 
Eugagements, and all Rights to Fines, Penalties, and For¬ 
feitures, and other Emoluments whatsoever, which the said 
Company ^lall be seized or possessed of or entitled unto on 
the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, shall remain and be vested in, and 
be held, received and exercised respectively, according to the 
Nature and Quality, Estate and Interest of and in the same 
respectively, by the said Company in Trust for His Majesty, 
H is Heirs and Successors, for t!io Service of the. Govern¬ 
ment of India, discharged of all Claims of the said Coni-, 
paiiy to any Pioht or Advantage therefrom to tlieir owa ‘ 
Use, except the Dividend on their Capital Stock, secured to 
them as herein-after is mentioned, subject to such Powers 
and Authorities for the Superintendence, Direction aiid Con¬ 
trol over the Acts, Operations, and Concerns of the said 
Company as have been already made or provided by any Act 
cr Acts of Parliament ia that Dehalf, or are made or provid* 
•d by this Act, 
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II. And be it enacted, That all and singular the 
Pririleges, Franchises, Abilities, Capacities, Powers, Autho¬ 
rities, whether Military or Civil, Rights, Remedies, Methods 
of Suite, Penalties, Forfeitures, DisabiKties, Provisions, Mat¬ 
ters, and Things whatsoever granted to or continued in the 
said United Company by the said Act of the Fifty-third Year 
of King George the Third, for and during the Term limited 
by the said Act, and all other the Enactments, Provisions, 
Matters, and Things contained in the said Act, or in any 
other Act or Acts whatsoever, which are limited or may be 
construed to be limited to continue for and during the Term 

? anted to the satid Compai^ by the said Act of the Fifty-third 
ear of King George the Third, so far as the same or any of 
them are in force, and not repealed by or repugnant to the 
Enactments hereinafter contained, and all Powers of Aliena¬ 
tion and Disposition, Rights, Franchises and Immunities, 
which the said United Company now have, shall continue and 
be in force, and may be exercised and enjoyed, as against all 
Persons whomsoever, subject to the Superintendence, Direc¬ 
tion and Control berein-before mentioned, until the Thirtieth 
Day of April One thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 

III. Provided always, and be it enacted, That from and 
after the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four the exclusive Right of trading 
wfth the Dominions of the Emperor of China, and of trading 
hi Tea, continued to the said Company by the said Act of foe 
Fifty-third Year of King George foe Third, shall cease. 

IV. And be it enacted, Tbdt the said Company shall, 
with all convenient Speed after the said Twenty-second Day 
of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, close 
their Commercial Business, and make sale of all their Mer¬ 
chandize, Stores, and Effectls at Home and Abroad, distin- 
gpbhed in foeir AccoUQt Books as Commercial Assets, and all 
theit Ware-hoUses, Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Property whatsoever which may jadt he retained for the Pur¬ 
poses bf fob Government of the said Territories and get in all 
Debts due to them »n account bf the Commercial Brandh of 


their Affairs, and reduce their Commercial Establishments as 
the same lAiaH become unnecessary, and discontinue and ab¬ 
stain,from all Commercial Business which Shall not be incident 
to tbs closing of their actual Concerns, and to the Conversion 
into hf the Property herein<bsfore directed to be sold. 
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or which shall not Be carried on for the Purposes of the said 
Government. 

V. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shalf prevent the said Company from sellingt 
at the Sales of their own Goods and Merchandize by this Act 
directed or authorized to be made, such Goods and Merchan¬ 
dize the Property of other Persons as they may now lawfully 
sell at their Public Sales. 

VI. And be it enacted, That the Board of Commission¬ 
ers for the Adiiirs of India shall have full Power to superin¬ 
tend, direct, and control the Sale of the said Meschandize, 
Stores, and Effects and other Property hesein-before directed 
to be sold, and to determine from> Time to Time, until the 
said Property shall be converted into Money, what Parts of 
the said Commercial Establishments shall be continued and 
reduced respectively, and to control the Allowance and Pay¬ 
ment of all Claims upon the said Company connected with the 
Commercial Branch of their Affairs, and genoratly to superinr 
tend and Control all Acts and Operations whatsoever of the 
said Company whereby the Value of the Property of the said 
Company may be affected ; and the said Board shall and ruay 
appoint such Officers as shall be necessary to attend, upon the 
said Board during the winding-u^ of the Commercial Business 
of the said Company ; and that the Charge of such Salaries 
or Allowances as His Majesty shall, by any Warrant or War¬ 
rants under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Cbanceli- 
lor of the Exchequer fur the Time being, direct to be paid to 
such Officers, shfdl be defrayed by fh^ said Company, as 
herein-after mentioned, in addition to the ordinary Changes of 
the said Board. 

VII. And be it enacted, That it shouiid be lawful for 
the said Company to take into consideration the Claims of any 
Persons now or heretofore employed by or under Uie said 
Company, or the W idows and Children pf any such Persons 
whose Interests may be affected by the Diucontinnance of the 
said Company’s Trade, or who may Time to Time be 
reduced, and, under the Control of the said Board, to grant 
such Compensations, Superannuations, or Allowances (the 
Charge thereof to be defrayed by the said Company as hereinr 
after mentioned) as shall appear reasonable: Provided always', 
that no such' Compensations, Seperaunuations or Allowances 
shall be granted until the Expiration of Two Calendar Months 
after Particulars of the Compensation, Superannuattoo, or 
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j^llowance proposed to be so granted shall have been laid 
before both Houses of Varliament. 

VI11. Provided always, and be it enacted. That within 
the first Fourteen sitting Days after thelirst meeting of Par> 
liament in every Year there be laid before both Houses of 
PariiHinent the Particulars of all Compensations, Superannu- - 
atioiis, and Allowances so granted, aa>i of the Salaries and 
Allowances directed to be paid to such Officers as may be ap¬ 
pointed by the said Board as aforesaid during the preceding 
Year. 


IX. And be it enacted. That from and after the said 
Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
t'drty-fonr all the Bond Debt of the said Company in Great 
Briiain and all the Territorial Debt of the said Company in 
India, and all other Debts which shall on that Day be owing 
by the said Company, and all Sums of Money, Costs, Charges, 
and Expences which after the said Twenty-second Day of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four may become 
payable by the said Company in respect or by reason of any 
Covenants, Contracts, or Liabilities then existing, and all 
Debts, Expences, and Liabilities whatever which after tlie 
same Day shall be lawfully contracted and incurred on ac¬ 
count of the Cdvernment of the said Territories, and all 
Payments by this Act directed to be made, shall be charged 
and chargeable upon .the Kevenues of the said Territories; 
and that neither any Stock or Effects which the sjud Company 
may liereafter have to tbeT own Use, nor the Dividend by 
this Act secured to them, nor the Directors or Proprietors of 
the said Company, shall be liable to of chargeable with any of 
the said Debts, Payments, or Liabilities.' 

X. Provided always, and be it enacted. That so long as 
the Possession and Government of the said Territories shall be 
continued to the said Company all Persons and Bodies Politic 
shall and may have and take the same Suits, Remedies, and 
Proceedings, 4egal and equitable, against'the said Company, 
in respect of such Debts, and Liabilities as aforesaid, add the 
Property vested in the said^ Company in Trust as aforesaid 
shall he subject and liable to the same Judgments and Execu¬ 
tions, in tbe.sajme Manner and Form respectively-as if the said 
Property, were hereby continued to the said Company to their 
owu-tJse*. f 

. , ^ X I. And be it enacted. That out of the Revenues of 
.||(ii>iMii<i Territories there shall be paid to or retained by the 
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Said Company, to their own Use, a yearly Dividend after the 
Kate of 1’eii Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Anbum 
on tlie present Anioun| of their Capital Stock ; the said Divi¬ 
dend. to be payable in Great Britain, by equal half-yearly 
Payments, on the vSixth Day of January and the Sixth Day 
of July in every Year; the first half-yearly Payment to be 
made on the Sixtli Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four.' 

XII. Provided always,'and be it enacted. That the 
said Dividend shall be subject to Redemption by Parliament 
upon and at any Time after the Tiurtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, on Payment to the 
Company of Two hundred Pounds Sterling for every One 
hundred Pounds of the said Capital Stock, together with a 
proporfionate Part of the same Dividend, if the Redemption 
s lall take place on any other Day than one of the said half- 
yearly Days of Payment: Provided also, that Twelve Months 
Notice in Writing, signified by the Speaker of the House of 
Cotnmoiis by the Order of the House, shall be given to the 
said Company of the Intention of Parliament to redeem the 
said Dividend. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That if on 
or at any Time after the said Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four the said Company shall, 
by the Expiration of the Term hereby granted, cease to retain 
or shall by the Authority of Parliament be deprived of the 
Possession and Government of the said Territories/ it shall be 
lawful for the said Company within One Year thereafter to 
demand the Redemption of the said Dividend, and Provision 
shall be made fdr redeeming the said Dividend, after the Rate 
aforesaid, within Three Years'after such Demand. 

XIV. And be it enacted. That there shall be paid by 
the said Company into the Bank of England, to the Account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
such Sums .of Money as shall in the whole amdhnt to the Sum 
of Two Millions Sterling with Compound Interest after the 
Rate of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Annum, 
computed half-yearly from the said Twenty-second Day, of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, on so mabh 
of the said Sums as shall from Time to Time remain unpaid ; 
and the Cashiers of the said Bank shall receive all such Spurns 
of Money, and place the same to a separate Account yvith the 
said Commissioners, to be intituled “ The Account of the 
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Security Fuad of the ladia Company and that as well the 
Moaies so paid into the said Bank hs the Dividends or Inter¬ 
est which shall arise therefrom shall from Time to Time be 
laid out unHer the Direction of the 8aid*Commissioners, in the 
pufchaee of Capital Stock in any of the redeemable Public 
wdnnuities transferrable at the Bank of England; which Capi¬ 
tal Stock so purchased shall be invested in the Names of the 
said Commissioners on account the said Security Fund, and 
the Dividends payable thereon shall be received by the said 
Cashiers and placed to the said Account, until the whole of 
the Sums so received on such Account shall have amounted to 
the Sum of Twelve Millions Sterling ; and the said Monies, 
Stock, and Dividends, or Interest, shall be a Security Fund 
for better securing to the said Company the Redemption of 
their said Divid,end after the Rate herein-beforc appointed for 
such Redemption. 

N V. Provided always, and be it enacted. That it shall 
bb lawful for the said Commissioners for the Redemption of the 
National Debt from Time to Time, and tliey are hereby requir¬ 
ed, upon Requisition made for that Purpose by the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, to raise and pay to the said 
Company such sums of Money as may be necessary for the 
payment of the said Company’s Dividend by reason of any 
Failure or Delay of the Remittances of the proper Funds for 
such Payment; such Sums of Money to be raised by Sale or 
Transfer or Deposit by way of Mortgage of a competent Part 
of the said Security Fund, according as the said Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Board, shall direct; to be 
repaid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Security 
Fund, with Interest after such Rate as the Court of Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Court, shall fix out of the 
Remittances which shall be made for answering such Dividend, 
as and when such Remittances shall be received in England. 

XY1. Provided always, and be it enacted. That all Di¬ 
vidends on thtt Capital Stock, forming the said Security Fund 
accruing after the Monies received, by the said Bank to the 
Account of such Fund shall have amounted to the Sum of 
Twelve Millions Sterling, until the said Fund shall be applied 
to the Redemp^oii of the said Company’s Dividend, and al^ 
all the <i^ld Securi^ Fund, or so much thereof as shall remain 
after the> said pividend shdil be wholly redeemed after the 
aforesaid, ^all be applied in md gf the Revenues of the 
^ip4Temtorie», 
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XVII. And be it enacted. That the said Dividend on 
the Company's Capital Stock'shall be paid or retained as 
aforesaid out of such Pa\t of the Revenues of the said Terri¬ 
tories as shall be remitted to Great Britain in preference to all 
other Charges payable thereout in Great Britain ; and that the 
said Sum of Two Millions Sterling shall be paid in manner 
aforesaid out of any Sums which shall on the said Twenty-se¬ 
cond Day of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four be due to the said Company from the Public as and when 
the same shall be received, and out of any Monies which shall 
arise from the Sale of any Government Stock on tliat Day 
belonging to the said Company, in preference to all other Pay¬ 
ments thereout; and that subject to such Provisions for Prio¬ 
rity of Charge, the Revenues of the said Territories, and all 
monies which shall belong to the said Company on the said 
Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, and all monies which shall be thereafter received 
by the said Company from and in respect of the Property and 
Rights vested in them in Trust as aforesaid, shall be ap^ied to 
the Service of the Government of the said Territories, and in 
defraying all Charges and Payments by this Act created, or 
confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in such Order 
as the said Court of Directors, under the Control of the said 

Board, shall from Time to Time direct; any thing in any other 
Actor Acts contained to the contrary potwithstanding. 

XVIII. Provided also, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed or operate to the Prejudice 
of any Persons claiming or to claim under a Deed of Cove¬ 
nants dated the Tenth Day of July One thousand eight hun* 
dred and five, and made between the said Company of the one 
Pai t, and the several Persons whose Hands ^ould be tberetd 
set and afiSxed, and who respectively were or claimed to be 
Creditors of His Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and 
now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omduh ul ’Om- 
rab, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, and now also 
deceased, and of His Highness the Ameer ul Omrafa. of the 
other Part. - • 

XIX. And be it enacted, That it shall and* may he 
lawful for His M^esty by any Letters Patent, or by«nw. 
Commission or Commissions to be issued under dm OreatJBeal 
of Great Britain from Time to Time to nominate, comlitate, 
and appoint, during Pleasure, such Personsjas Hm Bfeyeety 
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shall think fit to be, and who ahall accordingly be and be 
Btyledn Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and every 
Enactment, Provision, Matter, any thing relating to the Com* 
missioners for the Affairs of India in kny other Act or Acts 

contained, so far as the same are in force and nut repealed by 
or repugnant to this Act, shall be deemed and taken to be ap¬ 
plicable to the Commissioners to be nominated as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it enacted. That the Lord President of 
the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, ithe Principal Secretaries of State, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Time being shall, by virtue of their 
respective Offices, be and they are hereby declared to be 
Commissioneis for the Affairs of India, in conjunction with 
the Persons to be nominated in any such Commission as aioie- 
said, and they shall have the same Powers respectively as if 
they bad been expressly nominated in such Commission, in the 
Order in which they are herein mentioned, next after the Com¬ 
missioner first named therein. 

XXI. And be it enacted, That any Two or more of the 
said Commissioners, shall and may form a Board for executing 
^ several Powers which by this Act, or by any other Act or 
Acts, are or shall be given to or vested in the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India; and that the Commissioner fiist 


Bamed in any such Letters Patent or Commission, for the 
Time being, shall be the President of the said Board; and 
when any Board shall be formed in the Absence of the 
president, the Commissioner next in order of Nomination in 
this Act or in the said Commission, of those who shall be pre¬ 
sent, shall for that Turn preside at the said Board. 

XXII. And be it enacted, That if the Commissioners 
present at any Board shall be equally divided in Opinion with 
respect to any Matter by them discussed, then and on every 
such Occasion tbe President, or in his Absence the Commis- 
acting as such, shall have Two Voices or the casting 

XXIII. And be it enacted, That the said Board shall 


and may. Dominate and appoint Two,Secretaries, and such 
o^r OmcenrBa.shaU be nece^ry, to attend upon the said 
JEhnird, who.shaU be .subject to Dismission at tbe Pleasure of 
tfaa,Mid.-pOlivd i <iAch of the said Secretaries shall have 
the «piD>Posr«r8, jjftights, and Privileges as by any Act or 
4#it* iwvr in for 09 .r .RTO > vested in the Chief Secretary of the 
O if | y a m»isiogiers for Affairs of India; and that the Presi- 
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dent of the said Boar)], but no other Commissioner as 'sticli,, 
aud tlie said Secretaries and other Officer«, shall be paid by, 
the said Company Mtch fixed Salaries as His Majesty shall, bj^ 
any Warrantor Warrlints under hU Sign Manual, counter¬ 
signed by the Cbaucellur of the Exchequer lor the time being, 
direct. ’ 

XXIV. And be it enacted. That if at any Time the 
said Board shall deem it expedient to require their Secretariat 
and other Officers uf the said Board, or any of them, to taka 
an Oath of Secrecy, and for the Execution of the Dutes of 
their respective Station', it shall be lawful for the said Board 
to administer such #atb as they shall frame for the Purpose. 

XXV. And be it enacted. That the said Board shall 
have and he invested with full Power and Authority to Su- 
peiintend, direct, and control all Acts, Operations, and Con¬ 
cerns of the said Company which in anyVvise relate to or con¬ 
cern the Government or Revenues of (he said Territories, or 
the Property hereby vested in the said Company in Trust as 
aforesaid, and all Grants of Salaries, Gratuities, and Allow¬ 
ances, and all other Payments and Charges whatever out of 
or upon the sa d Revenues and Property respectively, except 
as herein-after is mentioned. 

XXVI. And be it enacted, That the several Persona 
who on ihe said T\^enty-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, and Secretaries &nd Officers of such Board 
of Commissioners, shall continue aud be Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, and Secretaries and Officers of the said 
Board respectively, with the same Powers, and subject to the 
same Restrictions as to Salaries as if they had been appifinted 
by virtue of this Act, until by the issuing of new Pfitenta, 
Commissions, or otherwise, their Appointments Ishall 'he res¬ 
pectively revoked. 

XXVII. And be it enacted, That if, upon the Oeca- 
sinn of taking any Ballot on the Elation of a Director'or 
Directors of the said Company, any Prburietor, who shall be 
resident within the United Kingdom, shall, by reason of Ab¬ 
sence, Illness, or otherwise, bd desirous of voting by Letter 
of Attorney, he shall be at liberty so to do, profjded thdt' 
such t etter of Atlomey shall in. every Case express the Nnifa 
or Namea'^uf the Candidate or Candidates tor tVhom each 
Proprietor shall be so desirous of voting, and shall be ekecut- 
ed within Ten Days next before such Election: and tlio At- 
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^5P<iy (P? W®t Purpose, Rl»aUJa eyery Case deliver 

'y«»te ,Ee is so directed tp g^re o^nly to the Person or 
^pr^Ql^ rfrbo SHR^ SgljUloriARd by ^he said Oumpany to 
sa^^,: f^.eyefy auch Vote, shall bo a9oomp4nied 
AflMavU or A,%niat^on tu (asde beb>re a Justice of 
tliA Pe<ee by the Propmtor directinz the same so to be given, 
to tgiiR same oj^ the lijte El&ct as the Oath or Affirmation now 
•Wf votiijig uijoE Ballots at General (bourts 

o^, the sftit^ CompMyA aud in which such Proprietor shall also 
staW tbSi pjay, of the Bxecutipa. of snch Letter of Attorney; 
Slid ii|py Petso^ making a false Oath or Affirmation before a 

^pace (or the Purpose aforesmd shall be held to 
bfiybi ji^reby committed wilful Pegury ; ana if any Person'do 
uulgwfidly or corruptiy procure or suborn, any other Person to 
ta^e>tbSfaid Oath or Affitmatipn before a, Justice of the Peace 
ak aforesaid, wl^reby he or she shall commit such wilful Per¬ 
jury, {^d.shpii thereof be convicted, he, slie, or they, for 
efery, gush shall incur sRch Pains and Penalties as 

are prorided by Law against Subornation of Perjniy. 

, X^VML And be it enacted, That so much of tUe^Apt 
^ the Thifteentb Year of the Reign of King Ot-orge the 
'rara, inlituled An Act for estabiphing certain B^gulations 
^^the •bettsjr klanegement of the ‘ Affairs of the East India 
^unp^tay ^ India as in Europe, as enacts that no 

Pc^^n .eatployed Iq any Civil or Military Station in the East 
claiming qreif^tcUing any Power, Authority, or Ju- 
riid^tMPr (hefe'lQ, ahall he capable of being appointed or 
chjpseR Hito the; 0$q« of Director until “uch Person shall have 

End been resident in England for the Space of Two 
Yfltrii ^ ^ hereby repealed : Provided, that is the 

eaid .af Directors, witb die Consent of the said 

il^a^d, AoWI td«<^vq euch Person to an Accountant with 
tha said Company, and that his Accounts are unsettled, 
Qg^jffiat E Charga against such Person is under the Consi- 
denmgft of < the iy[iid Court, such Person shall not be catmbie of 
hmstofapogp in^ dte of Director for thjS Term of Two 

Jb^t^turn to Biigiand, nd)«ss such ^iccounts shall 
hein^tl^ Charge bo deoided on, heh>)re Expiration of 

L&,,v be U furllter engctod. Tba* po«rt 

to. Jitpo.dfiiiyer to ^oEfd 

.,l yr^. Resolutions, and Propeeding* 

GfPOtW Of SpacMb Md of all 
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Courts of Directors, Vitbiii eight Days after ihD hDldit^ dfVneh 
Courts respectively, and also Copies of all Letters, Advices, 
and Dispatches whatever which shall at any I ime 6r Times W 
received by the said Court of Directors or any Cbmmitteb df 
Directors, and whida shall be material to be communicated io 
the sttid Doatd, or which the said Board shall from iH'mO'to 
Time /equire. " ' ' 

XXX. And be it enacted. That no Orders, Instructiolm, 
Dispatches, Official Letters, or Communications vrhatever, 
latiii^ to the said Territories or the tiovernmrnt thereof, or lo 
the Propelty or Bights vested in the said Company in Trust 
as aforcsdid, or to any public Matters whatever, shall be^ht 
any Time sent or given by the said Court of Directors, or ahy 
1 ommittee of the said Directors, until the same shall hate h<‘^n 
submitted fur the r oiisideiation of and approved by the sliid 
Board; and for that Purpose that Copies of aH such OrdeiS, 
lii!>tructions. Dispatches, Official Letteis, or CommilttiCatiofas 
wtiicli the said Court of Directors, or any Committee of the 
said Directors, shall propose to be sent or giten,' shall be by 
them previously laid before the said Board, and thdt within 
the Space of Two Months after the Receipt of each propbined 
Orders, Inatriictioiis, Dispatches, Official Letters, or Com¬ 
munications, the said Board shall either return the same 
to the said 'Court of Directors or Committee df Diremots, 
with tlieir Approbation thereof, signthed Uhtjter <the ‘^HaMd 
of One of the Secretaries of the said Board, hf the Order 
of the s^aid Board; or if the said Board shall disSpliroVe, 
alter, or vary in Substance any of such proposed Orders, 
Instructions, Di-<patche8, Official Letters or ComuMinicati- 
ons, in every such Case the Said Board shall givb tO '^tiie 
said Directors, in Writing, under the Hand of Onebrifab Se¬ 
cretaries of the said Board, by Order of the Said Bbutd,^ th^r 
Reason in respect thereof, together with 'their DirectioSS^ the 
said Directors in relation thereto; and the said Dire6toHi 
ehall and they are hereby required fdrBiwitli»to sebd' tbs 'Sffid 
Orders, Instructions, Dikpatcht s. Official Letters, or CbntMiti- 
nicatiiiBs, ih the Forte approved by the‘ kaid Bebrd^ ’terlMr 
proper DestiUBtionB: Provided alwhys, that H shall be'tewful 
for the said Board, by Minutes from Time to Time to'be made 
for that purp<^ and entered on the Records of the^d 
and to be^thmunicatad to (ttet^id Court, to alt6# subtft^lHieBs* 
$» of Ordef^, Instrdctioiis, Dispatches^ Offiffiaf ' or 

Communteattomi'as sh^i^m sdob Miiitttes be desdtiblA ’to bb 
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•ent or^Tfln by tbe^said Court witboiitbftvuig'beeo preritrasly 
laid beforjB (he said BoarH. c 

3^X)CI. And be*i| enacts. That uhenem the said 
Court (if Directors shall oqut to prepaid aiHl bubimt for the 
Consideration uf thn said.Board any Orders,>li*struetiona« Dia* 
patches. Official Lejitefs, or Communications, beytNid the 
Space uf F«>urteeN Days after Kequisitiun made to tlieni by 
Order of the stud Board* it shsU and may he to^ful to and tor 
the said Bvard to prepare and send to the,said Directors any 
Orders, lostnictioHS, Dispatches, Official Letters, or Coinniu> 
nicatioiis. togetlter with their Directions rtlatina thereto; and 
the spid Directors shall and they are hereby required iotth- 
With to transmit tlie same to their proper Destinations. 

XXXI1. Provided always, and be it enacted. That 
nothing herein contained sliali extend or be construed to extend 


to restiict or prohibit the said Directors from expresainir, 
Witbia Fourteen Days, by liepreaentation in Writing to the 
said Board* snch Remarks, Observations, or Explanations as 
they sha I think fit touching or coocerniag any Dtreotions which 
they shall receive from the said Boaid; and that the said Board 
shall and they are hereby lequired to take every such Re¬ 
presentation, and the several Matters therein contained or 
alleged, into their Consideration, and to give such further 
Direetions thereupon as they shall think fit and expedient; 
whiah tiiall be final and conclusive upon the said Directors. 

, XXXIII. And be it enacted, That if it shall appear 
tothOsaid I'ourt of Directors that any Orders, liibtrnctions, 
Dispatches* Official Letters or Communications, except sucli as 
s^all pass through the Secret Committee, upon which Direc* 
^tts -may be so given by the said Board as aforesaid, are con¬ 
trary,to lAvt, it shall be in the Pow« r of the said Board and 
tb» said Court of Direi tors to send atspeaiul Case, to be agreed 
upon by and between them, and to bo signed by the President 
said Board and the Chail^an of tlie said Oolnpany, to 
pnora pf tbeJEndggaofjlKU Majesty’* t.'aurt of'King’s 
Beiiani[ for the 0{diiioA. oi^ the ss^ Jpdgil'* ’• nud tfie said 
#adgea'hi«;^ereby requir^ to oartify theii'Opinion upon any 
’ Cas(^stuotthiwttod to then), aUd’fo send, a Cectifipaibe thereof to 
^.spid di>d Chairman ; which, Opipipo shall be 

8l«vay«* flind/ha iL«iwyd»A and de- 
'too «|u^u Board shall not,bftv« the Rownar of ap- 
of jhe B«rva«ds of. the aajd Co»ppasy«or of dnect* 
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in^ or interferrag wi ll >tiie Officers and Senrants of the,said 
Company employed in the Home EstabiUhmeut, uor shall it 
be necessary for the said Court of Directors to submit for<tha 
Consideration of the ssAd Board their Communications wilh th« 
Officers or Servants employed in their said Uom4 £s^blish- 
ment, or with the legal Advisers of the said I'ompany.. 

XXXV. And be it^ enscted. That the said Court of 
Directoi s shall from Time to Time appoint a Secret Committee, 
to consist of any Number not exceeding Three of the said Di¬ 
rectors, for the particular Purposes in this Act specified; which 
said Directors so appointed sliall, before they or any of them 
shall act in the Execution of ttie Powers and Trusts hereby' 
reposed in them, take an Oath of the Tenor following; (that 
is to s'ty,) 

* 1 (A. B.) do swear. That I will, accordiog to the best 
' of my Skill aud Judgment, faithfully execute the several 
‘ Trusts and Powers reposed in me as a Member of the Secret 

* Committee appuinted by the Court of Directors of the.Ihdia 

* C'ompany; 1 will not disclose or roajke kn wn any of the 
' secret Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters 

* Communications which shall be sent or given to me by the 

* Commissioners for the Affairs of India, save only to the other 
‘ Members of the said Secret Committee, or to the Feisonor 

* Person who shall be duly nominated and eo^piuyed in tfans- 

* cribing or preparing the same respectively, unless J'shall be 

* autlioi ized by the said Coroipissioiiers to disclose and . make 

‘ kmtwn the same. So help me GOD.’ 

"Wf hich suki Oath shall a^d may be administered by the several 
and respective Meiubeis of the said Secret Committee to. each 
other; und, being so by them taken and subscribed,shAll htP 
corded by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of the said ^P^rt 
of Directors for the Time being amongst the Acts of.the^id 
Court. , 

XXXVI. Provided also, and be it enacted. That if the 
•aid Board shall be of opiiiion that the ■'•ubject Matter of any of 
their Deliberations, concerjotng the lev>ing War or makiug 
Peace, or treating or negotia^ng with any of the Native 
Princes or States in Iddia, or with Any other Princes atr Staten 
or touching the <PoUey to be observed 'with respect ,to 
Priocea pr States, intended to he communicated in 
Dinpatehes, 'Official Letters or Communications, to any 
Goverumeutsor Presidencien in India, or'totally Oj^t^jor 
Servaats of the said Company,*iffiall be of a Nature to inquire 
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j9etir«cy, it shAlI aod May be lA^al for 'hie sAid Bdard fo sited 
Ibeir Orders, Dispatehes, Official Letters of Cotemiibications, 
to the Secrect Committee of the said^ Cofirt of Directois tb be 
appointed as is by tlds Aot dfredfed,* who shall thereupon, 
without disblnsin'i^ the ntmhV transteit the satee acboiding to the 
Tenor thereof, or puteHaht to the DifectidnS of thd said Boaid, 
to the respective Governments and Presidencies, (Officers and 
servants; and that the said Governmehts and Presidencies, 
Officers and Servants, shall be bbund to pay a faithful Obe-> 
dience thereto, in like Manner as if such Orders, Dispatches, 
.O^ial letters or Communicatious had been sent to them by 
the said Court of Directors. 

XXX VI f. Aud be it enacted. That the said Court of 


Directors shall,-'before the Twi>nty>second'Day of A pril One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty^four, and atterwards from 
Time to Time si^ often as Reductions of the Establishment of 
the said t'ourt <>r other Circumstances may require, trame and 
submit to the said Board an Rstimate of the gross Sum which 
will be annually required for the Salaries of the Chairman', De> 
puty Chairman, and Members of the said Court, and the Of- 
hUers and Secretaries thereof, and all other proper Expences 
fixed and coUtingeut thereof, and of General Courts of Pio- 
prietors; and such Estimate shall be subject to Reduction by 
tbesaid Beard, so that the Reasons for such Reduction be 


given to the said Court of Directors; and any Sum not ex- 
ceading the Sum mentioned in such ^timate, or (if the same 
shall Iw reduced) m such reduced Estimate, shall be annually 
a^licable, at the Discretion of the Court of Directors, to the 
i^utiment of the said Salaries and Expences; and it shall not 
^ Iqurfiii for the said Board to interfere with or control the 
particular Application theiuof, or to direct what particular 
Salaries or Expences shall from Time to Time be increased or 
reduced: Provided always, that such and the same Accounts 
ahaijijmkept and rendered of the Sums to be applied in de* 
fra^rtac the Sblariea and Expences. aforesaid as of the other 
Btam^l of the Rnpenditore of the said Company. 

X^JI^VllI. Ahd be it enactediThat the Territories 
noW sub^i to the Government of the Presidency of Fort 
it •hall be divi4ed into Two distinct Presi- 

daMciita,'«U|^<»lM^i^ Presidenofea, In which shall be-included 
late W|Hiam'>ajlWeaaid, to be rntyldA^be Predideney of Fort 
.jWillkite in Bbn&lli/)and the other of incli* Prewdencies to be 
iSt|laa tbe Presidency of Agra; and that H sfaaR'be lawful for 
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the 9iiid Court of Dvrscti>r8, und^r tho Cpntrql by this 
|>rovided, and they are hereby required, to declare aud appotut^ 
wbat Part or Parts of any, of the Territories uud r tlie Go- 
veiiimeot of* the s^td Company shall from Time to Time bn 
subject to the Gnvernmnnt of eaph of the several Presidencies 
now subsistiog or to be esto^lisUed as a/oresaid, and from Time 
to Time, as Occisioa may require, to revoke and alter, in the 
wiiole or in part, such A,ppouitment, and such new Distribu¬ 
tion of tiie samn as shall he dnemed expedient. 

X XXlX. And be it enacted, That the Superintendence, 
Direction, and Control of the wlioie Civil and Military Go- 
vemment uc all the said TerriturifS and Revenues in India shall 
be and is liereby vested in a Governor General and Counsel¬ 
lors, to be styled “ the Governor General of India in 
Council.” 

XL, And be it enacted, That there shall be Four Or¬ 
dinary Members of the said Council. Three of whom xhall 
from Time to Time be appointed by the said Court of Direc¬ 
tors from amongst silch Arsons as shall be dr ahull have been 
Servants of tiio said Coroftany ; and each of the said Three 
Ordinary Members of t'Ouncil shall at the Time of his ,Ap- 
pointment have been in the Service of the said Company for 
at least Ten Years; and if he shall be in the Military Ser> 
vice of the said Company, he shall not during his Continuance 
ill 0$ce as k Member of Council hold any ^fllitary Command 
or be employed in actual Military'Duties; and (hat theFunnh 
Ordinary Member of ConnOit shall from Time to Time he ap¬ 
pointed from amongst Persons who shall not be Servants of 
the said Company by the said Court of Directors, subfect ^tcr 
the Approbation of MHi Vtajesty, to be signified in Writing’ 
by His Royal Sign Maniial, coilntersiened by the Presideot 
of the said fidard; provided th.itsuch fast mentUmed Member 
of Cointcil shkil not he entitled to sit or vote in the said Conii- 
cil except at Meetings thereof fof making Laws and Tingnlh- 
tions; and it shall be taiffut for the said Colirfe' of* Directors to' 
apfioint the Comiiiander-in-Obiaf of the ^Company’s Forces 
in India, and if them shall he iKVoach Comroandertin-Chief or 
the Officers of SUtdi CoiUmaiider-iil-Chief and of Governor 
General of India shdl be Vested ht (he sniae Person, then the 
Commaiider-U(,^Chief of the ForCaeon the Bengal fetablishOr 
meiit, to be an jEahraordianry Melsber of the said Council, amf ^ 
such Extraordinary MattBer of CodnciJ ehaR have Raalc*atHl ‘ 
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I’refeedencc at the Cbuhcil Board next aft^t the Governor 
General. 

XlLI". And bhit etiAoted, That |he Person wbn shall 
Governor General of tl^e Plissklency of Fort William in 
Bengal on the Twenty'Seeond DAv ot April One thousand 
eight hundred and tlWtty-four ehail be thfe 'Pir««t Governor 
General of fndia' Hinder this Act, and auoh PersonA as sbail be 
Members of Cotmtil of the^same Presidency on that Day shall 
be respectively Metiibera of thb ConnCii constituted by this 
Act. * ' ^ 

XMI. And be it enacted. That all Yaeancies happen- 
Hygiii the Gflce ^Governor General of India shall frum Time 
to Timr be filled up by the said Court of Directors, snhiected 
to Ilia Approbation of His Majesty, to be signified in Writing 
by His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the President of 
t^ said Board. 

XLiil. And be it enacted. That She said Governor 
Gooentl Coanoil shall have Power to make Laws and Re* 
gnlaiions fos repealing, amending, or altering any Laws or Re* 
'gulalioos whatever now in force or hereafter to be in force in 
the said TeivritarteS'orany Part thereof, and to make Laws and 
Hegulattinis fiw all Persons, wkethei* British or Native, Foreign* 
etm or ^bers, a«id for all Courts of Justice? whether establish- 
edby iiis Misty’s Charters or otherwise, ami the Jurisdtc* 
tkiM tbsfOof, and foir all Places and Things wbalsocver within 
and tdiMwghout the whole and every Pari of the said Territu* 
nssvuiid'forhil Servants of the said Company within the Do- 
mkii^ o# Psieoes and States in atiiamse with* the said Com¬ 
pany: Mve andeacefd that the said Governor General in 
Ckn^IslMdl not have the Power of making any Laws or Re* 
galadoea wbich elmlt in any way repeal, vary, suspend, Or affect 
any of the Provisions of this Act, or any of the Provisions 
th^Aets, for puitishtug Maitoyand Desertion of (MBcenAand 
SsMNhSt whetb«r 4a the Service of‘Hia Ms^sty oe the said 
6«lli|yeay, or*aBy Pmvmioii* nf vniy Act herea^r to be pass* 
ed lUotHiymiae af^ting tbe Baid<Coiiikpany or the said Teriito* 
lies or>i1iNh' iahahitants >th«s«itf, oraay Latvs or Regulatioos 
whiehehliH id nny way atfsct any«Prerotative of the Crown, 
or tha ParlinmmK^ or<the.Oaii8tituti»a or Rights 

ofidhh' «»id Gvmpany, or Partof nnweittea Laws or 
Coantitulion oI.Rf^ United Ringdeai oC^Grent Britain and 
]!ieliMiNl;^dliere<M> Mhy depend tn any Degpoe the AUegtanOe of 
cnv Persvin to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the 
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Sovereignty or Dominion of tho said Crown over any Part of 
the said Territoiies. 

XLiy. Provided ali^ays, and be it enacted. That in 
case the said Court ot* Pireeturs, under such Conti^t 

this Act is provided, shall signify to the aaid GoVeraor Gene¬ 
ral ilk Council their Disallowance of any Laws or Regulations 
by the said Governor General in Council made, then and h 
every such Case, upon Receipt by the %id Governor Genei*hl 
in Council of Notice of such Dballowance, the said Governckt 
Gener<il in Council shall forthwith repeal ali Laws and Regu¬ 
lations so disallowed. 

XLV. Provided also, and'be it enacted, That all Lawn 
and Regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall re-* 
main unrepealed, shall be of the same Force and within 

and throughout the said Territories as any Act of Pariiament 
would or ought to be within the same Territories, and shall Jhn 
taken notice of by all Courts of Justice whatsoetrer^ Within 
the same Teiritohes, in the same Manner as any Public A4t 
of Parliament would and ought to be taken notice of: and it 
shall not be necessary to register or publish in any Court of 
Justice any Laws or Regulations made by the said Governor 
Qieueral in Council. 

XLVI. Provided also, and be it enacted, Thatitdiall 
not be lawful for the said Governor General in (^uuncil, 
without the previous Saaotion of the said Court of DirecUws, 
to make any Law or Regulation whereby Poweci^ali be given 
to any Courts of Justice, other than the Courts of Justiee 
established by His Majesty's Chnrters, to sentence to ’the 
^Punishment of Death any of His Majesty’s natural bant 
Subjects born in Europe, or the Children of such Subjects et 
which shall abolish any of the Courts of Justice established by 
H is M lyesty’s Charters- 

XLV 11. And be it enacted. That the said Court of Di-' 
rectors shall forthwith submit, for the ApprobaUoA of the said;. 
Board, such Rales, as th^ shall deem eapedieift for the Fie* 
cediire of tiie Governor wneral in Council in Che Disebarge 
and Exercise of .all Powers, EuaetioBt, and Dudes impost' 
on or vested in him by virtue of this ^Aet, or to be impesedov^ 
vested in him by any odier Act or Aets; which Rubs shaH 
prescribe the Modes of Promnlgatkm of any Laws or RegsdsK 
tioaa to , be made by the said .Governor General in CdmMit, 
and of the Aothentieatioa of .all Acts and Proceedmge'hihat*. 
soever of the said Governor General in Ceuneil; and stmh' 
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liftoifm, wlieti approved by tha said Boa«d of Conwissioqera, 
iMall be of the same Force as if they had beea inserted in this 
udet: Provided always, that such Rales shall be laid? before 
both Houses of PultaneDl in the Session next after the Ap< 
pifovtd tbensof* 

^ XL VIil. Provided ahsmys, »id be it emteted, That all 
iAvUe and Reghfatiioits iball be sNide at some Meeiltig of Uie 
^^hn a e ti * at 'whkdi Uie wud Governor €l»m>erai and at bast 
TJure#' o(f tb»» Ordinary Membera of CoHnci) shidl be assem- 
Uhtd*' ^aildi>^at<aU other Fanctions ef the said Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council may be exercised by the said Oovemor General 
and Ohe or mmn Ordinary Member or Members of Council, 
and that in every- Case of Differcnee of t^inioA at Meetings 
of-the said Couaoil where there shall be an Bq^ity of Voices 
the said Governov General shall have Two Votes or the cast- 
iag Yota. 

« XL2X. Psevhbfd alwaysv and be it enacted^ That when 
and SO- nften es any Measure shall be {woposed before the said 
OuMrampr Qtaeral in Cotinoil wber^ the Safety, Traii(}uil- 
lity os latecests of die British Pessesstons in India, Or any 
part thereof, are or ssay be, in the dudgmetit of the said Go- 
-vernoT General, essentially affected* the said Governor 
Geattnl shidl be of opinion eidier that die Measure so propos¬ 
ed to be adopted or carried intoxtoxecution, or that the 

spne oughtio baouspondedor whollyrmeoted, and the Majo- 
lily^dn Council then asMwt 'lAsdl dil^ in and dwsent from 
ansh. Gpinion, tha said»GovenusT General and Members of 
Ccuncit we Jwveby dkectsd fmtbwitiswMitialty to exchange, 
with and commtimoate to each otfanr in Writing under their 
rwpentiva Hmsds, to be recorded at>lajignon thidr Secret Con- 
Bflialiann tha bbemidn/mid’Reasons of their rei^pective Opi- 
nkme; and if after considering the seme the said Governor 
GnhoMJ y^anddle’Mefosity ta Gonnotl shall stiff diA>r in ^ini- 
masjhohalf ha lawfuli fsS tha Said Gwvamor Gsneral, of his awn 
Anrilltallif andon bps own B oSpon stbilltyi to saepend or reject 
the‘iJiealirax so (iropnsed in naitooia vriiola, or to adopt and 
eac^ tfaa*MoaiBu» so propossaiiotoexeentioo, as thosaid Oo- 
vtwdorGeneBalHdiaff fiband expvdiwtt. ' 
i’ .I<.K.tAttd ba it enaofed,»'EhatGn<BaidCoaMii shall fretti 
‘KaMsddfTimci'aasemldc tUan^Piaoeior Plaeesas tballbe sp» 
ladatwh 4»|N thof said Governor Ckmefabin Coaaoit within the 
aiddt TeaMStiasi, tthv1|mhasoften m Iho saM GontfeifehaH' as- 
OMdde nay of ffio Presideiiicieo'of the Fort Saint 
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Georg^e> Bomt>ay, or Agta, tbe OoVemorof indi PreiU^lM!!^ 
shall act as an Efttraordinaty MOIttbhr of Cotiindl. 

LL Provided alWlKySk' HAid be it enacted; Thnt 
herein contained shaM ektend to etfect in aSfiJr wkf ^ Rt|;hl 
of Parliament to mAke Latrs fbir the sakl Tenitofibs 'dad iht 
ail the fnhabitMith tlMA-eof % and ¥t hr bxpreiiiy decliilbd thdi 
a full, cobijplcie> and'eotaetabtly eithding Right dbd Po#ef ik * 
rateaded to ho reserved to Phtlihtaent tO dontrol, su^rcfreede, 
or prevent all Proeeedtngs and Acts wha^htoevet of the sdU 
Governor General in OointcUi add to tofteal and Idtfer at vkf 
Time a&y Latv or Regiiladioh whawbever idade by the baia 
Governor General hi Coencil. hnd ih (dl resfieCts to Ihgislete 
for the said Territories and ail the Ibhibitinrie thereof in Mt 
full and amfde a Manner an if Ihie Act had hot henii (laseed; 
and the better to enabte Parlhunebt M ekbreiee ht 'aH llihtf 
such Right and Poster, all LaWs kild Re^ldtione tfaade Jb^ 
the said OoverrtOf Gbntefai' in Gouthdi dtalfhfe triitilhiiitted‘'td 
England ( and laid befoia both Gonseb bf t’arliaiaeht, th 'thd 
same Manner as is nOrr^ by Latv ptorided condehiidg the Rniy 
and Regulations made by the seVeTkl GbvbriitiihDls in Indii.’’^ 

Lll. And be It enacted, Hmt all Enabtntente, Prori^ 
sions. Matters, md Things reldting to thb Governor, Oenetdl 
of Fort William In Renael in Council, aiid this Goyemof 
General of Fort WflHaill in Behgbl alone^ red^tlViiy, ih 
any other Act or Acts cmitauied, so far as the same ,afe ite# 
in force, and not repibiled by vt Ve^gnaat to the Phttidotis 
of this Act» shall combine uift’bb nihfbrbn Add be a|i|^Hci(blb 
to the Governor General of'India kl Ooiinell, And hi hbd 
Governor General nf India alMV, resfiectiVely. 

Lll I. And vr^rean if lA ex|ledibdt mat SdAli s'dehlaf 
Arrangements as lomil CirenhlStattced Ai^ feqntrb A |eaAiA| 
System ef Judicial EstablUfalnettts AAd! ^itcA, id vrbich alt 
Persona whatsoever, as well ]SairopAati& AA l?AilveS AiAy bd 
subject, should bbestablished in ilur said ^[%Ai^itdirieA atAh eAr«- 
ly Period, and that SUeb Litva ai may be Aib|dlcdble in dniiA: 
mon to all Glaaees «f die ItibaldtAiria 6f the Aaid Tbrritbfi^; 
due Regard being had fd tbh Rlghia, FeeliAas, and 
Usages of the Pce(»iv, fdimild bh ettAdtAd, atra fbAl All Ladi^' 
and Gwstmns baVidg'tbA Pomti'of Law wftbin the AAtbe^H^eiH^.. 
tones shontd be asMfMtded^tbid'btakndidlkted,'' And 
may- retprire’ amended; be it iterefiatA enacted, tbAtfliirtA^ 
Governor Genarnl of India ih*Ooanen Aall, dasObA 
veniently may be after the paasing Of tbidAct, tdnrirdGnni- 
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pUyioQ, aR^fron Time to Time Commisaona, to such Persons 
ms the said Court of X>irectors, wrth the Approbation of the 
said Board of CommissioHers, shall rocommead for that')Pur- 
pc«e^ and to such oUier Persons, if‘^iMcessary, as die said 
^tittveraor Gteaesal a Council shall think At, all such Persons, 
not excnediof in ^ whole at any one Time Ptvo in N umber, 
and to he styled “ The Indian Law Commissioners," with all 
swoh Powers as shall he necessary for the Purposes hereinafter 
mentioned; and the said Commissioners shall fully inquire iiit» 
the Junsdiction, Powers, and Buies of the existing Courts of 
justice and Public Establishments in the said Territories, and 
all existing Forms of Judicial Procedure, and into the Nature 
and Operation of all Laws, whether Civil or Criminal,' written 
or customtary, prevailing and in Force in any Part of the said 
Territories, nno whereto any InbahitOnts of the said Terri¬ 
tories, whether Europeans or others are now subject; and the 
said CommissioimTS shall from Timd to Time make Reports, in 
which they shall fully set forth the Besult their said inqui¬ 
ries, ,and dhall from Time to Time suggest such Alterations as 
may in their Opinion be beneiicially made in the said Courts 
of Justice and Police Establishments, Foima of Judicial Pro- 
^dure and Laws, due regard being had to the Oistisction of 
Castes, Difference of Religion, and the Planners and Opinions 
prevailin| amqog diSerent Races and in different Farts of the 
aaid Tcrntories. 

IflV. And be it enacted, That the said Commissioners 
4iaU Sallow such Instructions with regard to the Researebes and 
Inqulriro to he made, and the Places to be visited by them, 
and all their Tratisactioos with reference to the^Objects^ their 


Cumpisition, as tiiay shall from't ima to Time recei\ e from the 
aaid Ooyernpr Geueral of India in Council; and they are 
hmreby required < to make to ^ >tbe said Governor General in 
Cqnncil such special Reports upon any Matters as by sueb In- 
, stniptians may from Tide to Time ^ required; aim the said 
G.ov<^or General in Council shall take into consideratiun the 
lEUports from Time to Time to (be made by the said Indian 
Istw Cmamifsioners, and sfaall(transmit the same, together with 
^ Opintpoa or Resolutions of .the said Gowerwor General in 
Gntmcil theropn, to the miti Court of ..Director; and wbioh 
aai4 leather with the saidiGmuiops or Resdotioiw, 

flhsR |m both Rouses pf fharliament in the same 

as" (s now provided oaneeraiof tbm Rul«i and 

jKtiMatiani madsuby several Governments in India. 
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LV. And be il enacted, 1 hat it shall and may be law* 
lul for the Qovemor General of India in Council to' grant 
Salaries to the said India Law Commisstoaers and their neces^ 
sary Officers and Att^idaots, and te defray such other ExpeD- 
oes as may be incident to the said’ Commisuooi and that the 
Salaries of the said OonunisHoiiers shall be according to the 
highest Scale of Remuneration given to any of the Officers or 
Savants of ffie India Company below the Rank of Members 
of Council. 

LVL And be it enacted, 'I hat the Executive Govern¬ 
ment Ilf each of the several Presidencies of Fott William in 
Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agra shall be ad¬ 
ministered by a Governor and Three Councillors, to be styled 
“ The Governor in Council of the said Presidencies of Fort 
William in Bengal^ Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agrh, 
respectivelyand the said Governor and Councillors respee* 
lively of each such Piesidency shall have the same Rights 
and Voices in their Asserabhes, and shall observe the same 
Order and Course in their Proceedings, as the Oovemois in 
<.'ouncil of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bom¬ 
bay now have and observe, and that the Governor General of 
India for the Time being shall be Governor of the Presideney 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

LVII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That it 
shall and may be lawful for the said Court of Directi»rs ’ under 
such Control as is by this Act provided, to revoke and sus¬ 
pend, so often and for such Periods as the said Court shall in 
that Behalf direct, the Appointment of Councils in all or any 
of the said Presidencies, or to reduce the Number of Cchio- 
ciilors in all or .any of the said Councils, and during such 
Time as a Council shall not be appointed in any suoh< Pivsi- 
deney the Executive Government thereof shall be administer¬ 
ed by a Governor alone. 

LVIll. And be it enacted. That the .several Persons 
who on the said Twenty-seOond Day of Apri^ One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Governors of tiie res¬ 
pective Presidmscies of Fort Spint George and Bombay, shall 
be the first Governors >of the said Presidencies respective^ 
under this Act; and that the Offiea of Governor of the snra 
Precideocy of Agra^ and all-Vacancies happening in 
Offices of the GoUernora of the said-PresidenciesrespedtivMl)r, 
shall be filled op by the satd«Conrt of Directors,^ul^ttt^to the 
Approbation of His Majesty, ur bs signified onder‘His Roy- 
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aJi( Si$tn MaAual* oouat^rsigofd by ^ sdid 'Fre«ide&t of the 
«aid ^ard of ComiaisMooers. 


LiX. Aud ha u anaotad, Tbat w ^a Ptaaidanoiat in 
which tha Appoi«tn«<iAi)f a Council abtll be suspended under 
the Provision haicia-hafoi'e ooutainadt and durini^ siK$h Time 
CM Council^ ahall not ba «appointed tbecein respectively, the 
' Governors appointed under -this Act, and in the Presidencies in 
which Gouneiia shall from Time to Time be appointed the 
said Governors in their respective Councils, shall have alt the 
Hights, Powers, Duties, Punctiuns, and Immunities whatso- 
eyer, not is anywise repugnaOi to this Act, which the Gover- 
of Fort Saint George and Bombay in^ their respective 
Councils now have within tiieiy respective Presidencies; and 
(hat the Governors and Af embers of Council of Presidencies 
appointed by or under this Act shall severally have all the 
Right#, Powers, and ImmuniUea respectively, not In anywise 
repugnant to this Act, which the Governors and Members of 
Council of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bom¬ 


bay respectively now have in their respective Presidencies;, 
provided that no Governor or Governor in Council shall have 
(jbe Power of making or suspending any Regulations or Laws 
ip„ any Case whatever, .unless in Cases of urgent Necessity 
(the Burthen of the Proof whereof shall be on such Governor 
or Governor in Council), and then only until the Decision of 
dlOf Governor General of India in Council shall be signihed 
tbereon : and provided also, that no Governor or Governor in 
Council shall hava the Power of, creating any new Office, or 
gjianting any Salary, G ratuity, nr Allowance, without the pre- 
vipus Sanction ofrtlw Governor General ef India in CounclL 

..I LX- Provided always, and be it enacted, Tbat when 
ai^ an often as the said Court of Dirsetors shall neglect for the 
Space of Two Calender MnnthSr to be computed for the Day 
wficreoo the Notification of the Vacancy of any Office or 

V m a vs ma a a a^ .A a Wm __ 


Employment in India in the Appointmeol of the said Court 
s1im4*i 1*A^« Beceivedihy the .Court, to supply such Ya- 
canoy, then in every such Case it shall bn lawful for His Mat 
jCP^y, b> by Writing .Ufidar < his Sign Manual, such 

Pmcsons as Hjw M«d^sty shall think proper fcl>^supply such Va- 
cantqr; gnd tbiftt .nyery PsrSQa so appointed’ iffiall have the 
same nnd AHthocitiea.as if bamr they had 

l^spn c|iiii^ii^ hp the said Court, and aball not be subject to. 
Eg^vt^^i,pisnMs#li)li without tbs, Approbatkm end Consent^ 
ojQ9iA.Mp9ssty, 
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LXF. u4nd b«'it eMActed, TiMt it shall be Uwful’fbt the 
said Court of Directors to appoint any Person or Pi^raoits 
provisionatiy to Aliec^ed to any .of aforesaid, ibr 

siipplyfng any VacadrTy or Vaeanoiea therehr, when the sanM 
shall happen by the Death or Kesienation of t^e PersoR Ot* 
Persons holding the same Office cw Offices respectieely, or oif 
his or their Departhre front India with Intent'to retiii^n to 
Europe, of «ti any Rrent or Contingency expressed m any 
such provisional Appointment or Appointments to the same 
respectively, and such Appointments again to revoke; Pro¬ 
vided that every provisional Appointment to the several Of¬ 
fices of Governor General of India, Governor of a Presiden¬ 
cy, and the Member of Council ot India, by this Act direct:- 
ed to be appointed from amongst Pei sons who shall hot be 
Servants ot the said Company, shall be siibjeet to the Appro¬ 
bation of his Majesty, to be signibed'as aforesaid, bat that no 
Person so appointed to snoceed provisionally to any of the 
said Offices shall be entitled to anv Authority, Salary, 6r 
Emolument appertaining thereto until he shall be in the actnaf 
Possession of such Office. 

LXtl. And be it enacted. That if any Vacancy’ riiaH 
happen in the Office of Governor General of India when*no 
provisional or other Successor shall be upon the spot to supply 
such Vacancy, then and in every such Case the Ordinar^ 
Member of Council next in Rank to the daid Governor Gene¬ 
ral shall hold and execute the S^id Office of Governor Gene- 
lal of India and Governor of the PresMeney of Fort IVilham 
in Bengal until a Stieeessor «hidt < hrrke, or until some other 
Person on the Spot ^atl be dnly apptditted thereto; and that 
every such Acting Governor General ^all, during the Time 
of hie Continuing to act as such, have and exercise aU die 
Rights and Powers of €kivenior General of India, and shall 
be entitled to receive the Emoluments and^>Advantages ap¬ 
pertaining "to the Office by him supplied, sdch Acting Goaur- 
nor General foregoing bis Salary aad Atfbwaude of a Af endiet 
of Coundl for sani«< Parted, ' ‘ 

LXIII. And ba It etiached^ That if any Vacancy sbaB 
happen in the Office of Gowernor of Foiy Saint George, BoklK'’ 
bay, or Agra, when no providdiHd or other i>ineee^n dteB 
be upon tlM Spot to suppry Ouch Vaeaney, then and'in 'evie^i 
such Cose, if there sHiOT'ba a^'C^nmoil^ id the Presideacy’ ha 
which Such Vacancy tdialb bappen>k idreMendiwrof 
ell, who shall be next in Rank to the Governor^ oll^ 
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^ Coatinuider ia Chief in Officer coflDmhndiBg the Forces of 
»ucb Pietidency^ and if there shall be no Council, then the 
Secretary of Oovernroebt of the said Presidency who shall 
be seaior in the said Office of Secretary,*^ shall hold and exe< 
caie the said Office of Obvereor until a Successor sliall arrive, 
or until some other Person on the Spot shall be duly appoint¬ 
ed thereto : and that every such Acting G;pvernor shall, dur¬ 
ing the Time of his continuing to act as such, receive and be 
entitled to the Emoluments and Advantages appertaining to 
the Office by him supplied, such acting Governor foregoing 
alh Salaries tmd Allowsoces by him held and enjoyed at the 
TtSw of his being called to supply such Office. 

LXIV. And be it enacted, That if any Vacancy shall 
happen in the Office of an Ordinary Member of Council of 
India when no Person provisionally or otherwite appointed to 
succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, then and ou 
every such Occaaioa such Vacancy shall be supplied by the 
Appointment of the Governor General in Council; and if any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Office of a Member of Council 
of any Presidency when no Person provisionally or otherwise 
' appoiot^vl to succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, 
then and on every such Occasion such Vacancy shall be sup* 
plied by the Appointment of the Governor in Council of th,e 
Presidmtey in whichsuehrVacancy shall happen; and until a 
Suecetsor shall arrive the Person so nominated shall execute 
the Office by him supfi^cd, and shall have all the Poweis 
thereof,' and shall have and be entitled lo the Salary and other 
Emoluments and Advantages appertaining to the said Office 
during his Continuance therein, every such temporary Member 
of Council foregoing all Salaries and Allowances by him held 
and enjoyed at the Time of bis being appointed to such 
Office: Provided always, that «o Person shall be appointed a 
temporary Member of Council who might not have been ap*- 
polsled by the said Court bf Direotprato fiU the Vacapey sup- 
idied by "nneh temporary A ppointmeftt- 

LX V. And be it further enopted. That the said Govern¬ 
or General in Council shsll have ond be invented by virtue of 
this Act with full Power, and Authority to superintend and 
cbntnol ^ GoTOrnors and Governors in Council of Fort Wil- 
Imn • in Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agra, in 

all Pidlftt lOlatMg to the Civil or MiKtary Administration of 
tto ShllhPFlhettdeadMbrespectively^ and the said Governors and 
t1 ||ij| |hrwaui in 'Cotincll t^all be bound to obey such Orders and 



nin-i mrA 

CTasI^q -v* ** * * * 

L^I. K iir Vnadt^/ ¥h>it^ imdfjtind 
lawM fc>rth(^ OtiVethoys'if *OoV^tn^ ftf d(A!l'i&i6^£ Wil-‘ 
liam ^Asal, Fbh'Safnt ‘0if6r^^, ilifgrii* rll- 

pectirafy, tb y6pr<de‘ to ‘'ttfe'sa^d^GdfrSrAldr ui^riW&f In ^odtt- 
cil Dirafts oir of '&o'^ hi^ks Or f^gi&U^oAB wiuoh tl6e 

saftl GOvefhOrs qr Gov^dra in ^’C^ubcil' hii^j^tiVely "b^ 
thiok exjpedient, to^qt&tl^ '^th IttMr ISUtafKitifl fw btobomn ^ 
same; and the bbid'Qd'^oiiltn: Geh%Vaf b'Cbb^llVboBby 
required to take die^'satOe'thd' soch'A^nlbWs ikto 2^ddatdlBrai;fola> 
an‘d ro commiioTctfte the'Retoltitiobs df the faaid*Qovei1id;r*^Ge¬ 
neral in COUndH Abreon^o Ae Od^hthbr hr G^^V^not in Ooiin- 
cil fay whom the aame* tikve faedn dihpO&^d. 

LXVIl. khd he it enacted, Tlrat tA^n'lIie Ifiid QH^ 
veriior G'ehfarat shall 'viMt”anY' of the 'Pr^sidedd^ ‘ bf POit 
Saint George, Bombay, dr ^Jra, tfifa^For^^W'Ae G^yrettl^ 
ors of those Preahlfanaes rdij^^Vfaly c^H^isqt df 

such Visit he sus^iendedk ' 

LXVIll. Aod he it ebaeted, Vhkt Ae daid 'OfayethOlifa 
and Gitveinofs in Cuuddil 'df Ae said Prdttdhnbfeh of 
Williath in Benfrai, Fort Sfaint Gebf^e, JBobihay, abU '* Agta 
respectively shall and they are hereby ’retoeetitely''redui^ 
reji^ularly to transmit to tUe'sai'd^Go^erdbr'Gehiilbf in 'Coding, 
trite and exact Copies bf dllitibb Ordefs ttdil Acte df Btetir 
ircspeetive Goveinmepts, ahd' al6b AdviCe l&ldd^ Xntllli^iildd of 
all Tranasfations afad Maitete irhfdh ilMrUtHib tditee^te theft 
KtrovrledkCf and erhicft ihdy 'dhdil dfaett' indterhil' io ‘be cbm* 
mdnidatea to thnsaM Gomfaor'G'etfeftd' in CoUntil as ‘afbrfa* 
said, or as Aesaid Goverpior General in Ooonctt' dbatl fitltt 
Time to Time WNteite. ' ’ ' 

LXIX. Ahdtieltdbadteft.PIhit'ttsIteinte'Mfdl fbl 
*the MtidMGfavfarndr GdttdM'in'Cdddcii, ardffs^ ds'B!^ 
cies tif the Pufaftb Servida ’itaay'hjbjj^t ftrhite to teqatire, tb 
appoint Such one of the OtdidaiV'Mmoltbdifs'hf tffe said Obute» 
cil of India as he tatey^ih^fit* lb tie~ Bfdiihty Gdyernor of Ae 
saM Pieaidetacy df Vi^tahubf BbhSl, Wducb 
Goyerndr shall' be j^VesteKf vHiU '0f dte^Potrdte and peribritf; 
an the thitifas of Ae said tlid Pldsrdhm^ U 

William in Bencdl, fadf^dll l«dei4^WadaittoBid Shlki^ 
reason of adfah' Ap]toiatmieiit. ‘ ‘ 

LXX. Add be ft eiftcted. '*Tbat wHenh^ 

Odverndr^ GeneAl in CodilOil Hhall declate that it is 
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that t|ie aaid Gofcmoi Qeiteral should ^isit any Part of India 
unaccompanied W any Member or Members of the Council 
of lndia» it shall be lawful for the said Governor General in 
'‘Cotittcil* previously to the Departure^ of the said Governor 
Generali to nominataeome Member of the Council of India 
tn be President of the said Council, in whom, during the 
j^hsence of the said Governor General from the said Presiden¬ 
cy of.William in Bengal, the Powers of the said Go¬ 
vernor General in Assemblies of the said Council shall be 
repo^;,and it shall be lawful in every such Case for the 
said Governor General in Council by a Law or Regulation 
"lbr> that Purpose to be made, to autliorue the Governor Ge¬ 
neral alone to exercise all or any of the Powers which might 
be exercised by the said Governor General in Council, except 
the Power ot making Laws or Regulations ; Provided always, 
that during (lie Absence of the Governor General no Law or 
Regulation shall be made by the said President and Council 
^wMlioot (he Assent in Writing of the said Governor General. 

LXXI. And be it enacted, That they shall not, by 
reason df the Division of the Territories now subject to the 
Government of die Presidency of Fort William in Bengal 
into Two Presidencies as aforesaid, be any Separation between 
ahfivEstablmbnients and Forces thereof respectively, or any 
Alteration in the Course and Order of Promotion and Succes- 
sioB of the Company’s Servants in the same Two Presidencies 
respectively^ but that all the Servants, Civil and Military, of 
the Bengal Establi^ments and Forces, shall and may succeed 
and be appointed to all Commands and Offices within either 
of the said Presidencies respectively as if this Act had not 

LXXII. And be it enacted, That for the Purposes of 
an Act passed is the Fourth Year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King Geoige the Fourth, intitule^ An Act to consoli-. 

and amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion 
jjpif p^lkims amd Soldiers in the service of the Fast India Com¬ 
pany, j^pd to adthorize Soidiprpmid Saijors in the Fast Indies 
to ni|4 .yeceive ICettera.at a^uced Rate of Postage, and 
pf any, Ai^cles of Tfar miBeor to be made under the same, 

Fbr|t^'Wiyiiam in Bepgal shall be taken and 
deenmd tg^ iipder and within it all the Territories 

wliitdi ,1^ ^ in vfrtue of this Act shall be divided between the 
PteSMpneies of :^rt)^iUiam in Bengal and Ag's rei^ctively. 

Purposes aforesaid be taken to be the 
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Presidency of Fort iVUIiam in Bengal in the said Act mien- 
tioned. , , > 

LXXTII. And be it enacted, That it ihal\ be lavrfal for 
the said Governor Odtaerai it) Council from Time to Time to 
make Articles of War for the' Government of the Native 
Officers and Soldiers in the Military Service of the Company, 
ami for the Administration of Justice by Courta>mBrtiaI to oe 
holden on such Officers and Soldiers, and such Articles Of 
War from Time to Time to repeal or vary and amend; and 
such Articles of War shall be made and taken notice of in the 
same Manner as all other the Laws and Regulations to be 
made by the said Governor General in Council under this Act, 
and shall prevail and be in force, and shall be of exclusive 
Authority over all the Native Officers and Soldiers in the said 
Military Service, to whatever Presidency such Offi^rs and 
SoKiirrs may belong, or wheresoever they m,ay be serving; 
Provided nevertheless, that until such Articled of War shafl 
be made by the said Governor General in Council aW Articles 
of War for or relating to the Government of the Company’s 
Native Forces, which at the Time of this Act coming into 
operation shall be in force and use of any Part qr Parts of the 
siid Territories, shall remain in force. • ' 

LXXIV. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty, by any Writing under His Sign Mnnual, 
countersigned by the President of the said Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, to remove or dismiss any Person holding any Office, 
Employment, or Commission, Civil or Military, under the said 
Company in India, and to vacate any Appointment or Com-, 
mission of any Person to any such Office or Employment j 
provided that a Copy of every such Writing, attested by t^ 
said President, shall within Eight Days after the same shall be 
signed by His Majesty be tfunsmitted or delivered to ti)e 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the said Company. 

LXXV. Provided always, and be It enacted, That 
nothing in thU Act contained shall take away (he Power of 
the said Court of Direetors «to remove or ffismiss any of the 
Officers or Servants of the said XcanpRpy, but that the said 
Court shall and may at all Times full Liberty to remove 
or dismiss any of such Officers or Serv^ts at their 'Will and 
Pleasure: pn^ided that any Servant' of the said, Comj^y 
appointed by His Majesty tkr«K>gb the Default of Appi^pt^ 
)peot by the said Cour^ of Pi{[ect0rs shall not be disQifini^ xjt 
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r^|39Qved without His Ajlfijesty’s ^pj^robut^n* ^ bereia-befevte 
is mentioned. 

LXXYX; And, be, it enacMi Tjhat there shjuU be paid 
to\ the aeTerel[ Ojffi<^ra,hefain>efta^ named the severai Salaries 



•py Time th^h 1 ia ta say,) 

To the, QoYetopiT Oeperal of India, Twp hundred and 
thoup^d Sicca Rupees: 

Tp epoh Qrdipary Alember of the Council of India, 
Ninety-sfx thousand Sicca Rupees; 

Tp each Gorernor of the Presidencies of Fort Saint 
George, Bombay^ and Agra, One huudred and Twen¬ 
ty thousand Sicca Ilupees; 

To eaph, Hember of any Council to be appointed iu 
any Prewi^ncy, Sixty thpusaiid Sicca Rupees. 

Apd the Salarips of the said officers respectively shall com¬ 
mence from, their respectividy taking upon them the Execu¬ 
tion of diei| respective Offices, and the said Salaries shall be 
t]^ w^ple Profit or Advantage vrbicb the said Officers bhall 
enjoy during their Continuance in such Offices respectively; 
ana it shall be and it is hereby declared to be a Misdemeanor 
for anynuch tp accept for his own Use, in the Discharge 

of his Office, any Fresent, Gift, Donption, Gratuity, or Re¬ 
ward, pecunuiry or otherwise whatsoever, or to trade or traffic 
for his own Benefit or for the Bene6t of any other Person or 
Persons whatsoever,; and the said Court uf Directors are 
^reby required to pay to all and singulaf the Officers and 
Persons berein-after nhmed who shall be resident in the United 
Kingdom at the Time of their respective Appointments, for 
tiie Purpose of defraying the Expences of their Equipment 
and Voyage, such Sums of Money as are set against the 
Npmes of such Officers and Persons respectively; (that is to 

**y») • ‘ 

' T-o the Governor Genersd, IRve thousand Pounds: 

To each hlember uf the Coancil of India, One thou¬ 
sand two hundred Pounds: 

To each Governor of the Presidencies of Fort Saint 

Bombay, and Agra, Two thousand five 
hundred Pounds: 

Provide also,any Governor GnneraE Governor, or 
jMemhor of Codnt^ appointed by or by virtue of this Act, 
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who shall at the Timo of passing this ^ct bold the Office of 
Governor General, Governor, or Member of Council respec¬ 
tively, sl^all receive the same Salary and Allowances that *he 
Would have received i& this Act had not been passed. 

LXXVll. Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
if any Governor General, Governor, or Ordinary Member of 
tlie Council of India, or any Member of the Council of any 
Presidency, shall hold or enjoy any Pension, Salary, or any 
Place, Office, or Employment of Profit under the Crown or 
any Public Office or the said Company, or any Annuity pay¬ 
able out of the Civil or Military Fund of the said Company, 
the Salary of his Office of Governor General of India, Go¬ 
vernor or Member of Council, shall be reduced by the 
Amount of the Pension, Salary, Annuity, or Profits of Office 
so respectively held or enjoyed by him. 

LXXVllI. And be it enacted. That the said Court of 
Directors, with the Approbation of the said Board of Com¬ 
missioners, shall and may from Time to Time make Regula¬ 
tions for the Division and Distribution of the Patronage and 
Power of Nomination of and to the Offices, Commands, and 
Employments in the said Territories, and in all or any of the 
Presidencies thereof, among the said Governor General in 
Council, Governor General, Governors in Council, Governors, 
Commander in Chief, and other Commanding Officers respec¬ 
tively appointed or to be appointed under this Act. 

LXXIX. And be it enacted, That the Return to Europe 
or the Departure from India with Intent to return to Europe 
of any Governor General-of India, Governor, Member of 
Council, or Commander in Chief, shall be deemed in Law a 
Resignation and Avoidance of his Office or Employment, and 
that no Act ot Declaration of any Governor General, or Ob- 
vernor, or Member of Council, other than as aforesaid, ex¬ 
cepting a Declaration in Writing under Hand and Seal, de¬ 
livered to the Secretary for the Public Departmeut of the 
Presidency wherein he shall be, in order to its being recorded, 
shall be demned or held as a ll^esignation or ^rrender of bis 
said Ofl^ce: and that the Salary and other Allowances of any 
such Governor Geperal or otheeOfficer respectively shall deaea 
from the Day of such his Departure, Resignation, or Surren¬ 
der ; and that if any such Gove^or General or Member of 
Council of Inilia shall ^leave the sai^ Territories or if any Go- 
vernpr or other, Officer, whatever on the Service of thie said 
Company shall the Preaideooy to which he shall belong. 
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other than in the known actual Service of tlie said Company^ 
the Salary and Allowances appertaining to his Office shall not 
be paid or payable during his absence to any Agent or other 
Person for his Use; and in the event df his not returning, or 
o? his coming to Europe his Salary and Allowances shall be 
deemed to have ceased on the Day of bis leaving the said Ter¬ 
ritories, or the Presidency to which he may have belonged ; 
provided tiiat it shall be lawful for the said Company to make 
such Payment as is now by Law permitted to be made to the 
Representatives of their Officers or Servants who, having left 
their Stations intending to return thereto, shall die during their 
Absence. 

LXXX. And be it enacted, That every wilful disobey¬ 
ing, and every wilful omiting, forbearing, or neglecting to ex¬ 
ecute the Orders or Instructions of the sajd Court of Direc¬ 
tors by any Governor General of India, Governor, Member 
of Council, or Commander in Chief, or by any other of the 
Officers or Servants of the said Company, unless in Cases of 
Necessity (the Burthen of the Proof of which Necessity shall 
be on the Person so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or 
neglecting, to execute such Orders or Instructiobs as afore- 
mid): and every wilful Breach of the Trust and Doty of any 
Office or Employment by any such Governor General, Go¬ 
vernor, Member of. Council, or Commander in Chief, or any 
of the Officers or Servants of the said Company, shall be 
deemed and taken to be a Misdemeanor at Law, and shall or 
may be proceeded against and punished as such by viitue of 
this Act. 

LXXXl. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
any natural-born Subjects of his Majesty to proceed by Sea to 
any Port or Place having a Custom-house Establishment 
within the said Territories and to reside thereat, or to proceed 
to and reside in or pass through any Part of such of the said 
Territories as were Under the Government of the said Compa¬ 
ny on the Fir«t day o^ January, One thousand eight hundred, 
and in any Part of the'Countries ceded by the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, ot the Province of Cutt&ck, and of the Settlements 
of Singapota and Malacca, vvithout any Licence whatever; 
provided that all Subjects of His Majesty not Natives of the 
said Territories shall, on their Arrival in any Part of the said 
Territories from any Port or Place not within the said Terri¬ 
tories, known In 'Writing their Names, Places of Desti¬ 
nation, an^ Objects of Pursuit in India, to fhe Chief Officer 
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of the Customs or other Officer authorjzed for that pfrrpose at 
such Port or Place as aforesaid, . 

LXXXII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That 
it shall not be iawfuKor any Subject of His Majesty, except 
the Servants of the said .Company and others now lawfully 
authorized to reside in the said. Teririturies, to enter the same 
by Land, or to proceed to or reside in any Place or Places in 
such Parts of tjhe Territories as are not herein-before in that 
Behalf mentioned, without License from the said Board of 
Commissioners, or the said Court of Directors, or the said Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, or a Governor or Governor in 
Council of any of the saiu Presidencies for the Purpose first 
obtained : Provided always, that no License given to any na¬ 
tural-born Subject of His Majesty to reside in Parts pf the 
Territories not oper^ to all such Subjects shall be determined or 
revolved unless in accordance with the Terms of some express 
Clause of Revocation or Determination in such Licence con¬ 
tained. 

LXXXIII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That' 
it shall be lawful for the said Governor General in Council, 
with the previous Consent and Approbation of the said Court 
of Directors for that Purpose obtained, to declare any Place 
or Places whatever within the said Territories, open to all His 
Majesty’s natural-born Subjects, and it shall be thenceforth 
lawful for any of His Majesty’s natural-born Subjects to 
proceed to, or reside in, or p^s through any Places declared 
open without any Licence whatever. ^ , 

LXXXIV. And be it enacted, that the said Gojprnor 
General in Council shall and he is bereW required, as soon as 
conveniently may be, to make Laws or Regulations providing 
for the Prevention or Punishment of the illicit Entrance into 
or Residence in the said Territories of Persons nut authorized* 
to enter or reside therein. 

LXXXV. And whereas the Removal of Restrictions 
on the Intercourse of Europeans with the said J'enitories will 
render it necessary to provide gainst .any Mischiefs or Dangers 
that may arise ^erefrom,,,,be it therefore enacted that the said 
Governor General in, C/Ouncil.shall and he is hereby required 
by, Laws or Regulations, to provide with all convenient Speed 
for the Protection of the Natives of^ the said Territories from 
Insult and Outrage in their Persons, Religions, or Opinions. 

LXXXVl. And.bait enacted. That it shall be lawful 
for any naturaLborn $ubject of His Majesty authorized to 
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reside in the said Territories to ncfj[aire aAd hold Lands, or 
any Right, Interest, or Profit in or out of Lahds for any 
Term of 'Y’^rs, in soch Part or Parts of the said Territories 
n» he shall be so authorized to reside*'in : Provided always, 
tbOt nothing herein contained shall be taken to prevent 
said Governor General in Council from enabling, by any Laws 
or RegulaiiOnsi or otherwise, any Subjects of His Mdjesty 
to acquire or hold any Lands, or Rights, Interests, or Pro¬ 
fits in br out of Lands, in any Part of the said Territories, 
and for anyJEstates or Terms whatever. 

LXU^SVII. And be it enacted. That no Native of the 
said Territories nor any natural-bOrn Subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his Religion, Place 
of Birth, Descent, Colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
bolding any Place, Office, or EmploymgAt under the said 
Company. 

LXXXVUI. And he it frirther enacted, ^hat the said 
Governor General in Council shall and he is hereby required 
ibrthwith to take into consideratiqn the Means 6f mitigating 
the State of Slavery, and of ameliorating the Condition of 
Slaves, and of extinguishing Slavery throughout the said Ter¬ 
ritories so soon as such Extinction shall be practicable and 
cafe, and from Time to Time to prepare and transmit to the 
said Court of "Directors Drafts of Laws or Regulations for the 
Purposes aforesaid, and that in pr^aring such Drafts due 
Regard shall be had to the Laws of Marriage and the Rights 
and Authorities of Fathers and Heads of Families, and that 
snch4)rafts shall forthwith after Receipt thereof be taken into 
consideration by the said Court of Directors, who shall, with 
all convenient Speed, communicate to the said Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council their instroctions on the Drafrs hf the said 
Laws and Regahttions, but nb such Laws and Regulations 
shall be promulgated or put in force withobt the ptetfons Con¬ 
sent of the* said Court; and the sAM Court shall, wiihin Four¬ 
teen Days after the first meeting Of Parliament in etery Y ear, 
lay befbre both Houses of F'araaOtent a Report of the Drafts 
of Such Rtile and Regiilatibtos As shall hate been reccrred by 
them, and of their RCsblutiOns* or Proceedings thereon. 

LXXXIX. And whereas the present DIoceSe of the 
Bidhoprick of Calcutta is of too great an Extent ibr the In* 
cUttdjent ^hereof to perform efficiently all the Duties of the 
Office Without enfiAngering bis Heuth smd Life, and it is 
therefore expedient to dhuinoh the Labours of the Bishop of 
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the said Dioceso, aud for that* purpose to make Provision for 
assiijniiig new Limits to the Diocese of the said Bishop, and 
tor founding and constituting Two separate and distinct Bishop-' 
ricks, but nevertheless tlie Bishops thereof to be sub^udioate'^ 
and subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being, and 
his Successors, as their Metropolitan; be it therefore enact* 
etl, That in case it shall please His Majesty to erect, found, 
aud constitute Two Bishopricks, one to be styled the Bishop* 
rick of Madras and the other the Bishoprick of Bombay, and 
from Time to Time to nominate and appoint Bishops to such 
Bishopricks under the Style and Title of Bishops of Madras 
and Bombay resoectivoly, there shall be paid from and out of 
the Revenues of the said Territories to such Bishops resi)ective- 
ly the Sum of Twenty-ioiir thousand Sicca Rupees by the 
Vear. 


XC. And be it enacted. That the said Salaries shall 
commence from the Time at which such Persrftis as shall be ap¬ 
pointed to tlie said Oltice of Bishop shall take upon them the 
Execution of their respective Olfices; aud that such Salaries ^ 
shall be in lieu of all Fees of Office?, Perquisites, Binolu- 
iiients or Advantages whatsofwer ; and that no Fees of Office, 
Perquisites, Emoluments, or Advantages whatsoever shall be 
accepted, received, or taken by such Bmhop or either of them, 
in any Manner or on any Account oi Pretence whatsoever, 
other than the Salaries aforesaid ; and that such Bishops re¬ 
spectively shall be entitled to such Salaries so long as they 
shall respectively exercise the Functions of their several-,Of¬ 
fices in the British Territories aforesaid. 

XCl. And be it enacted, That the said Court of Direc- ; 
tors shall and they are required to pay to the Bishops so from 
Time to Time to be appointed to the said Bishopricks of Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay in case .they shall be resident in the United 
Kingdom at the Tim<? of their respective Appointments, the 
Sum of Five hundred Pounds each, for the Purpevse of defray-* 
ingthe Expcnces of their Equipments and Voyage. 

XCII. Provided always, and^beit enacted. That such 
Bishops shall not have or use any Jurisdiction, or exercis^ any 
Episcopal Functions whatsoever either ia the said Territories 
or elsewhere, but only such Jurisdiction and Futictions as shall * 
or may from 'IHme to Time be limited to them respectively by' 
His Majfsty by His Royal Letters Patent under the Great-; 
*Seal of the said United Kingdom. 
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XGIII. And be it enacted. That it shall and may be 
lawful for HWi Majesty from Time to Time, if He shall think 
lit, by His Royal Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the 
said united Kingdom to assign Limils to the Diocese of the 
Bisbopi^ick of Calcutta and to the Dioceses of the said Bishop- 
ricks of Madras and Bombay respectively, and from Time to 
Time to alter and vary the same Limits respectively, as to His 
Miyesty shall seem lit, and to grant to such Bishops resfiective- 
ly within the Limits of their respective Dioceses the Exercise 
of Episcopal Functions, and of such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic¬ 
tion as His Majesty shall think necessary for the Superintend¬ 
ence and good Government of the Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland therein. 

XCIV. Provided always, and be it enacted. That the 
Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being shall be deemed and 
taken to be (he Metropolitan Bishop in India, and as such 
shall have, enjoy,•and exercise all such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic¬ 
tion and. Episcopal Functions, for the purposes aforesaid as 
his.Mj^esty shall by bis Royal Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the said United Kingdom think necessary to direct, 
sphjfct nevertheless to the general Superintendence and Re¬ 
vision, of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Time being ; 
and that the Bishops* of Madras and Bombay for the Time 
respectively snail be subject to the Bishop of Calcutta 
foe the Time being as such Metropolitan, and shall at the Time 
of tfafeir respective Appointments to such Bishopricks, or at the 
ISme of their respective Consecrations as Bishop, take an 
Oath of Obedience to the said Bishop of Calcutta in such 
Mapner as Hie Majesty by His said Royal Letters Patent 
Shall be pleased to direct. 

XCV. And he it enacted, That when and as often as 
itt shall please His Majesty to issue any Letters Patent rei^ct* 
iiw tl^e Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay or for the 
j^DUna^ion or A^ototnuent of any Person Uiereto respective¬ 
ly,,the Warrant tor the Bdl in every such Case shall be coun¬ 
tersigned by the President of the Board of Commissioners for 
thjB Affaira of India, and by Ao other Person. 

XCVI. And be it enacted, That it shall mid may be 
lai«;ful for H'is M^esty, His Heirs and Successors, by War¬ 
rant under Hia Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
Chaui^llor of the Exchequer for the Time beii^, to grant to 
any such Bishop of Madras or Bombay respectively who shall 
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hare exercised in the, British Territories aforesaid for Fifteen 
Years the office of such Bishop a Pension not exceeding 
Fight liundred Pounds per Annum, to be paid quarterly by 
the said Company. 

XCVll. And be it enacted, That in all Cases when it 
shall happen the said Person nominated and appointed to be 
Bishop of either of the said Bishopricks of Madras or- Bom¬ 
bay shall depart this Life within Six Calendar Months next 
alter the Day when he shall have arrived in India for the ' 
Purpose of taking upon him the Office of such Bishop, there 
shall be payable out of the Territorial Revenues from which 
the Salary of such Bishop so dying shall be payable, to the 
legal personal Representatives of such Bishop, such Sum or 
Sums of Mouey as shall, together with the Sum or Sums paid 
to or drawn by such Bishop in respect of his Salary, tnake 
up the full Amount of One Year’s Salary; and when and 
so often as it shall happen that any such Bishop shall depart 
this Life while in possession of such Office, and after the 
Expiration of Six Calendar Months from the Time of his 
arrival in India for the Purpose of taking upon him such 
Office, then and in every such Case there shall be payable, 
out of the I'erritorial Revenues from which the Salary of the 
said Bishop so dying shall be payable, to his legal personal 
Representatives, over and above what may have been due 
to him at the Time of his Death, a Sum equal to the full 
Amount of the Salary of such Bishop for Six Calendar 
Months. 

XCVllI. And be it enacted. That if it shall happen 
that either of the Bishops of Madras or Bombay shall he 
translated to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, the Period or Resi¬ 
dence of such Person as Bishop of Madras or Bombay shall 
be accounted for and taken as a Residence as Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta: and if aay Person now an Archdeacon in the said 
Territories shall be appointed Bishop of Madras or iBombay, 
the Period of his Residence in tndi& as such Archdeacon shall 
for all the Purposes of this Act be accounted for and taken as 
a Residence as such Bishop. . 

XGIX. Provided also, and be it enacted, That if any 
Person under the Degree of a Bishop shall be appointed to 
either of the, Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
who at the Time of such Appointment shall be restdenit in 
India, then and in such Case it shall and may be lawful for 
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the Archbisbop of Canterbury, when an^ as he shall be requir¬ 
ed so to do by His Majesty by His iloyal Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of the said TTnited Kingdom, to issue a Coni- 
ifiission under Uis Hand and Seal, to be directed to the Two 
remaining Bishops authorizing and charging them to perform 
all such requisite Ceremonies for the. Consecration of the 
Person- so to be appointed to the Degree and Office of u 

Bishop. 

C. And be it enacted, That the Expences.of Visitations 
to be made from Time to'Time by the said Bishops of Madias 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid by !,he said Company 
out of the Revenue of the said Territorh>*: provided that no 
greater Sum on account of such Visitations be at any Timi* 
issued than shall from Time to Time be defined and settled by 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, with the Appro¬ 
bation of the Commissioners for the,Alfaii's of India. 

CI. And be it enacted, That no Archdeacon hereafter to 
be appointed for the Archdeaconry of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, or the Archdeaconry of the Prc'idency of 
Fort Saint George, or the Archdeaconry of the Presidency 
and Island of Bombay, shall receive in respect of his Archdea¬ 
conry any Salary exceeding Three thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum : Provided always, that the whole Expence incurred 
in respect o€ the said Bi'<hops and Archdeacons shall not ex¬ 
ceed One hundred , and twenty thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum. 

CII. And be it enacted, That of the Establishment of 
Cha]^lnins maintained by the said Company at each of the 
Presidencies of the said Territories, Two Chaplains'shall always 
be M-inisters of the' Church of Scotland, and shall have and 
enjoy from the said Company such Salary as shall from Time 
to Time be allotted to the Military Chaplains at the several 
Presidencies: Provided always, tliat the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland to bg appointed Chaplains at the said ' 
Presidencies as aforesaid shall be ordained and induced by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh according to the Forms and Solem¬ 
nities used in the Church of Scotland, and shall be subject to 
the Spiritual aud Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in all Things of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, whose Judgments shall be sub¬ 
ject to Dissent, Protest, and Appeal to the Provincial Synod 
of Lothinh and Tweedale, and to the General Assembly of 
tbe^ Ghvrelr of Scotland: Provided always, that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be so construed us to provent the Governor 
General in Council from giuntinir fioui Tune to Time, with the 
^Sanction of the Court of Directors uml of the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of iudia, to any Sect, I’ersuation, or Commu¬ 
nity of Christians not beinji of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such Sums of Mo¬ 
ney as may be expedient for the Purpose of Instruciiofi or for 
the Maintenance of Places of Worship, 

CllX. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the 
due Qualiheation of Persons to be employed in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice of the said Company in the said Territories, be it thorn- 
fore enact d, That the said Governor General of India in 
Council shall, us soon as may be after the First Day of Janu¬ 
ary in every Year, make and traiismit to the said Court of 
Directors a prospective Estimate of the Number of Iversons 
whg, ill the (Opinion of the said Governor General in Council, 
will be necessary, in addition to those already in India or like¬ 
ly to return from Europe, to supply the expected Vacancies in 
the Civil Establishments of the respective Governments in In¬ 
dia in such one of the subsequent Years as shvill be hxed in 
the Rules and Regulations herein-afler mentioned; and it 
shall be lawful for the said Board of Commissioners to reduce 
such Estimate, so that the Reasons for such Reduction be 
given to the said Court of Direettns; and in the Month of 
June in every Year, if the said Estimate shall have been then 
received by the said Board, and if not, then within One 
Month after such Estimate shall have been retjeived, the said 
Board of CommisMoners shrill certify to the said Court of Di¬ 
rectors what Number of Persons sii:dl be imminated as Can¬ 
didates for Admission, and vvliat Nmnlu-rof Studentsstmllbe 
admitted to the College of the said (a>uipariy at IJaileybury 
in the then current Year, but so that at h,*asi Four such Can¬ 
didates, no one of whom shall b- under the Ago of Seventeen 
or above the Age of Twoniy Yeuis, be nominated, an I no 
more than One Student admitted for every such Expected Va¬ 
cancy in the said Civil Establishments, according to such Es¬ 
timate or reduced Estimate ajj abuesaid; and it shall be 
lawful for the said Court of Directors to nominate such 
a Number of Candidates for Admission to the said College 
as shall be mentioned in the Certiticatc of the said Board 
and if the saidFCourt of Directors shall not within One Month 
after the Receipt of such Certiiicate nominate the whole 
Number mentioned theiein, it shall be lawful for the said Board 
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of Commissioners to nominate so m uiy shall be necessary 
to supply the Deficiency. 

CIV. And be it enacted, That when and m often as any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Number Students in the said 
C'oUege by Death) Expulsion, or Resignation, it shall be 
lawful for the said Roard of Commissioners to add in respect 
of every ^uch Vacancy One to the Number of Students to 
be admitted and Tour to the Number of Candidates for 
Admission to be nominated by the said Court in the following 
Year. 

CV. And be it enacted, That the said Candidates for 
Admission to the said Tollege shs^ll be subji^cted to an Exami¬ 
nation in such Branches of Knowledge and by such Examin¬ 
ers as the said Board shall direct, and shall be classed in a 
List to be prepared by the Examiners, and the Candidates 
whose Names shall stand highest in such List shall be admit- 
t> d by the said Court as Students in the said College until the 
Number to be admitted for that Year, according to the Certi¬ 
ficate of the said Board, be supplied. 

CVI. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law¬ 
ful for the said Board of Commissioners and they are hereby 
required, forthwith after the passing of this Act, to form such 
Rules, Regulations, and Provisions for the Guidance of the 
said Governor General in Council in the Formation of the Es¬ 
timate herein-before mentioned, and for the good Government 
of the said College, as in their Judgment shall appear best 
adapted to secure fit Candidates for Admission into the same, 
and for the Examination and Qualifications of such Candidates 
and of the Students of the said College, after they shall have 
completed their Residence there, and for the Appointment and 
Remuneration of proper Kxaminers; and such Plan, Rules, 
and Regulations and Provisions res|»ectively shall be submit¬ 
ted to His Majesty in Council for his Revision and Approba¬ 
tion ; and whep the same shall have been so revised and ap¬ 
proved by His Majesty in Council, the same shall not after¬ 
wards be altered or repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners,' with the Approbation of E[is Majesty in 
Council* 

evil. And be it enacted, That at the Expiration of 
such Time as shall be fixed by such Rules, Regulations, and' 
ProviiMons made as afori-said, so many of the said Students as 
shall hav&a Certificate from the said College of good Conduct 
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(luring Term of their'Residence therein shall be subjected to 
an Examination in the Studies prosecuted in the said College^ 
and so many of the soid Students as sliall appear duly qiialiliecl 
shall be classed according to Merit in a Li>t to be prepared by 
the Examiners, and shall be nominated to supply the Yacaii* 
cies in the Civil BsUblisbnients in India, and have Seniority 
therein according to their Priority in the said List; and if 
there shall be at the same Time Vacancies in the Establish¬ 
ments of more than One of the said Presidencies, the tstudenta 
on the said List shall, according to such Priority, iiave the 
Right of electing to which of the said Establishments they will 
be appointed. 

C VIII. And be it enacted. That no Appointment of any 
Professor or Teacher at the said College shall be Valid or ef¬ 
fectual until the same shall have been approved by the Board 
of Commissioners. 

CIX. And be it enacted, That every Power, Authority, 
and Function by this or any other Act or Acts given to and 
vested in the said Court of Directors shall be deemed and taken 
to be subject to such Control of the said Board of Commis¬ 
sioners as in this Act is mentioned, unless there shall be some¬ 
thing in the Enactments conferring such Powers, Authorities, 
or Functions inconsistent with such Construction, and except as 
to any Patronage or Right of appointing to Office vested in or 
reserved to the said Court. 

CX. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
lierein contained shall be construed to enable the said Board 
of Commissioners to give or cause to be given Directions or¬ 
dering or authorizing the Payment of any extraordinary Al¬ 
lowance or Gratuity, or the Increase of any established Salary, 
Allowance, or Emolument, unless in the Cases and subject 
to the Provisions in and subject to such Directions may 
now be given by the said Board, or to increase the Sum now 
payable by the said Company on account of tbe said Board, 
except 6nly by such Salaries or Allowances as shall be pay¬ 
able to the Officers to be appointed as herein-before is men¬ 
tioned to attend upon the said Board during the winding up of 
the Commercial Business of the said Company. , 

CXI. And be it enacted, That whenever in this Act, or 
in aay Act hereafter to be passed, the Term East India Com¬ 
pany is or shall be used, it shall be held to apply to the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
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and that the said United Company of IVferchants of England- 
trading to the East Indies may, in ail Suits, Proceedings, and 
transactions whatsover after the passing of this Act, be called 
by the Name of the East India Compan'y. - 

CXIl. Aotl be it enacted. That the Island of Saint 
Helena, and all Forts, Factories, Public Edifices, and Heredi* 
taments whHisoever in the said Island, and all Stores and 
property thereon fit or used for the Service of the Government 
thereof, shall be vested in his Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors, and the said Island shall be governed by such Or¬ 
ders as Flis Vlajesty in Council shall from Time to Tune issue 
in that Bt-half. 

CXIJI. And be it further enacted, That every Super¬ 
cargo and other Civil Servant of the said Cimipany, now em¬ 
ployed by the said Company in the Factory at Canton or in 
the Island of Saint Helena, shall be capable of taking and 
holding any 01Bce‘in any Presidency or Establishment of the 
said Territories which he would liave been capable of taking 
and holding if he had been a Civil Servant in suc'i Presidency 
or on such Establishment during the same Time as he shall 
have been in the Service of the said Company. 

CXIV. And be it enacted, That from and after the 
passing of this Act all Enactments and Provisions directing 
the said Company to provide for keeping a Stock of Tea siiatl 
be repealed. 

CXV. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
any Court of Justice establisheil by Ifis Majesty’s Charters in 
the said Territories to approve, admit, and enrol Persons as 
Barristers, Advocates, and Attorneys in such Court without 
any License from the said Company, any thing in any such 
Charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided 
always, that the being entitled to practice as an Advocate in 
the principal Courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and 
taken to be a Qualification for Admission as an Advocate in 
any Court iu India equal to that of having been called to the 
Bar in England or Ireland. ' 

CXVI. And be it further enacted. That the Court of 
Directors of the said Company shall, within the first Fourteen 
sitting Days next after the First Day of May in every Year, 
lay before both Houses of Parliament au Account, made up 
agetnding to the latest Advices which shall have been received. 
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the astiual Produce of the Revenues of the Said 't'errf- 
tories in India, distinguishing the same and the respeiitive 
Heads thereof at eac|;i of their several Presidencies or Settle¬ 
ments, aiKl of all their annual Receipts and Disbursements at 
Home and Abroad, distinguishing the same under the respec¬ 
tive H e. ds thereof, together with the latest Estimate of the 
same, md also the Amount of their Debts, with the Rates of 
Interest they respectively carry, and the annual Amount of 
such Interest, the State of their Effects and Credits at each 
Presidency or Settlement, and in England or elsewhere, ac« 
cording to the latest Advices which shall have been received 
tiiereof, and also a List of their several Establishments, and 
the Salaries and Allowances payable by the said Court of 
Directors in respect thereof; and the said Court of Directors 
under the Direction and Control of the said Board of Com¬ 
missioners, shall forthwith prepare Forms of the said Accounts 
and Estimates in such Manner as to exhibit a complete and 
accurate View of the Financial Affairs of the said Company; 
and if any new or increased Salaries, Establishments, or Pen¬ 
sions shall have been granted or created within any Y«ar, the 
Particulars thereof shall be specially stated and explained at 
the Foot of the Account of the said Year. 

CXVII. And be it enacted. That this Act shall com¬ 
mence and take ejffect from and after the passing thereof, so 
so far as to authorize the Appointment or prospective or 
provisional Appointment of the Governor General of Indih., 
Governors, Members of Council, or other Officers, under the 
Provisions herein contained, and so far as berein-before in thfit 
Behalf mentioned, and as to all other Matters and Things, 
from and after the Twenty-second Day of April next. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE AilEANs'OF COM 
MUNICATING THE LEARNING AND CIVI¬ 
LIZATION OF EUROPE TO INDIA. 


SECTION I. 

The subject -of the treatise, or the consideration of the means, 
by vDhich the present highly advanced state of learning and 
^eiviUzaiUm in Europe, can be mast effectually communicat¬ 
ed to the rest of the world, taid to our Indian Empire in 
particular. 

From the earliest ages of the world a reciprocal inter- 
•change of learniog and civilization has been injprogress be¬ 
tween the nations of the East, and those of the West, and in 
'|>roportion as either of them have made any considerable 
advance in their acquisition, they have imparted to the other a 
portion of their superior advantages. The original seat of 
learning was in Asia, where civil order was first established, 
and we find the neighbouring barbarous States of Greece, 
drawing largely from this source during the long period from 
the ioti^uclion of their Alphabet from Syria, to the adoption 
of the systems of the philosophical schools which are now ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged to have been a part of the learning of 
Asia, and from Greece these advantages were extended 
tbroaghout the Roman world. 

During the succeeding age, the countries of the East lost 
&eir national character And were subjected to the foreign dy¬ 
nasties of Greece and Rome, and afterwards, to the semibar- 
barous Saracenic Empire; and the race of men, ‘who were the 
depo^taries of the anciptat learning gradually disappeared un¬ 
der the powerful invasion of fereign ideas, consummated by 
the introduction of the Mahoromedan system. In India alone, 
a remnant of the ancient learning' of the East survives, of 
which it may be considered a pretty fair specimen, for there 
is every reason to believe that in the early ages of the world, 
the liearning, aftid even the literature of Egypt, Assyria, Persia 
and Htndoostan bore very much the same character. The 
Hindoos have hitherto been exempted from the revolutions of 
the intellectual world, but,' instead of having made the pro¬ 
gress that nfight have been expected from the freedom they 
long enjdyed firom foreign invasion, a system of unexampled 
dejMesnon has scarcely allowed them to emerge from the first 
grade of civilization, which they enjoyed in the earliest ages 
^ the World in common with the rest of Asia. 
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The Arabians viAere a rude and unlettered people at tha 
period when they overspread the countries of the East, but 
after the first torrent of violence and rapine had subsided, and 
Bagdad, Cairo and Cordova became the seats of organized 
and tolerably ^ell regulated Governments, a taste for letters 
began to prevail among them, and, being sensible of the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the means which their own language afforded, they 
wisely had recourse to the superior funds of their Western 
Neighbours. Under the patronage of the Caliphs of the East 
and West, thp philosophy and science of Athens were largely 
transfused into the language of Arabia and the system of 
Medicine of Galen and Hippocrates was implicitly adopted 
until these advantages, combined with their own researches, 
made the Saracens decidedly a literary people, at a period 
when, the whole of Europe had been immersed in barbarism by 
the irruption of the Northern tribes. The Asiatics were now 
justly acknowledged to be the great depositaries of science,, 
which emanating from their establishments in Spain and Ituly, 
began to pass into the other European States. The name of 
Algebra evinces its Asiatic origin, and the introduction of the 
mode of computation at present in use ; the recovery in the 
Arabic version of the works of Gaten and Hippocrates which 
have been lost in the original and the adoption of rhyme mark 
the benefits the modern European world has derived from this 
souice. 

But this epoch also has long since passed away. The 
Caliphates of the East and West at length ceased to exist, the 
country became subjected to the military occupation of the 
barbarom Turks ana Mamelukes, and the irregular nature of 
the government and the frequency of revolutions afforded no 
leisure for literary pursuits/obliging men to look to present 
safety rather than future improvement, and engendering an ex¬ 
clusively military .spirit which is incompatible with the success¬ 
ful cultivation of letters. Owing to these causes, the countries' 
of the East have, for centuries past, been gradsially relapsing 
into a state of barbarism, while the natives of Europe have 
simultaneously advanced to a height of civilization which has 
never been attained before in anjr age of the world, fn modern 
Europe all the sciences have been carried to a much greater 
extent, and their principles have been more fully developed 
than tliey ever were during the most nourishing period of tke 
literary pre-eminence of the Saracens, and we are now com¬ 
pelled to look back with contempt on the erroneous principles. 
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on which their systems of astronomy and gengra phy wer« 

j^unded, and on ihe nieagre progress they made in the other 
sciences, while Political Science, Natural History, Anatomy 
and the higher branches of mechanics, last of which have 
b^en productive of results so benehcial to the resources and 
prosperity of Europe, \vere*hardly known to them. 

We find therefore four distinct epochs at which the peo¬ 
ple of Asia and Europe have successively surpassed each other 
Iri learning and civilization, and have imparted to tlic other a 
share of their superior advantages. The first is the civiliza¬ 
tion of ancient Asia which was imparted to Greece ; the second 
is the civilization of Greece and of the Roman world, which 


was imparted to the Saracenic Empire ; the third is the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Saracenic Empire, which was imparted'to modern 
Europe, and the fourth is the civilization of modern Europe 
which is now in the course of being imparted to Asia. As 
this last step in the progress of civilization is by far the most 
important that has ever been made, it ought to be commuiii- 
carad to the rest of the world in a more effectual manner than 


'on any former occadon, and the means of doing so, particu¬ 
larly with reference to our Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects 
in India, forms the subject which is now under consideration. 


SECTION 11. 

Translati<m$ have •proved an inadequate instrument for the 
communication oj our superior knoioleilge to the people of 
India, and why they must always be so. 

' As it is, generally speaking, easier to learn any science 
through the medium of one’s native language than of any 
other, it has been very generally inferred, without further con¬ 
sideration, that the most effectual mode of communicating our 
own superior knowledge to the natives of India, is to embody 
it in translations in their own languages and to lay it before 
them in that shape, but, in coming to this couclu^on, many 
difficulties have Men overlooked which have proved to be in¬ 
surmountable,**some of which are as follows. 

would bean Herculean, and to all appearances, an 
impracticable task to translate>into the languages of India, all 
tile European works which contain the development of thp 
sciences; yet, until this is accomplished, we cannot be said to 
have placed our superior stores of learning at the dispiosal of 
the.pt^le of India. I'he knowledg^e they can derive from the 
iewlljl^latiQ'hs of scientific works in their ppsaession^ is ex- 
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tremely limited and incomplete, and no student is able to master 
any particular science, or to obtain all the information regard¬ 
ing it, which has been displayed in the languages of l^urupe. 
The ditiusioii of generjtl information would no doubt, be pro¬ 
moted to a certain extent, even by these inadequate means, 
if the natives could be induced to avail themselves of them, 
but, independent of other causes which will be explained here¬ 
after, they have little encouragement to enter upon a course of 
study whicli they can pursue only to a^limited extent, far short 
of that to which it is open to every European, aud tliey there¬ 
fore naturally revert to their own sy.steni of education, which 
erroneous as it is, presents a wider field fur satisfying a spirit 
of enquiry aud a natural and honorable desire of distinction 
than can be afforded by a few translations of European works. 
So long as European knowledge is offered in the form of trans¬ 
lations, it will continue to be taught only as subsidiary to the 
regular course of Asiatic studies, and it will be considered both 
by teachers and students in a secondary {>oint of view, «ir as 
a kind of excrescence on th^ir own system. The emulation 
and ambition of the students will still he directed to a course 
of study ill the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian languages, whiph 
though full of superstition and absurdity, is yet a system and 
one which is rendered venerable by usage and is recom¬ 
mended to the natives by its identity with their religion. We 
cannot therefore be surprised that the scraps of European 
learning which are put in by the way in the form of trans¬ 
lations do not excite much attention. 

But, even if translations were procurable to any extent 
required, they would afford after all but very inadequate 
means of diffusing a knowledge of our sciences, fur all trans¬ 
lations ate in their nature jmperfect and unengaging, being 
destitute of all the charms of originality and abounding iu 
harsh and obscure expressions, and this is found to be pecu¬ 
liarly the case with translations from the languages of Europe 
into those of Asia, owing to the wide disparity in the genius 
of the languages. * 

A still greater difficulty arises from the nearly total ab¬ 
sence of scientific terms in the popular languages of the East, 
and, although tliis deficiency may be partly supplied by 
borrowing largely from the Arabic and Sanscrit, yet precon¬ 
ceived ideas of an opposite tendency are so often attached to 
the terms which are so borrowed, that the spirit and tone of the 
original writer can seldom be conveyed, and the trMglation 
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becomes obscure and not iinfrequently clfildish and disgusting^. 

It must also be observed that, if it will be necessary, as. 
it undoubtedly will, to make large use of the Arabic and 
Sanscrit languages in the translation ofevery work on science, 
the only advantage which translations usually possess, or the 
facilitation of the studies of the natives by the adoption as the 
itiedium of their instruction of a dialect which is familiar to 
them, will be lost and the translation will be made into an 
equally foreign and a fdr more abstruse and difficult language 
than that of the original European version. 

The practical difficulty and expense of procuring a suffi¬ 
cient number of persons who are qualified to teach the sciences 
of Europe in the languages of Asia, will also be found too 

S eat til admit of the general adoption of the system, and, in 
e mean time, nothing can be expected from the native pro¬ 
fessors of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian, who, of all their 
countrymen, are the most attached to their own system, and 
from motives of professional pride and self-interest, the least 
disposed to any change being made in it. 

But fully, to exemplify how inadequate an instrument for 
the regeneration of India is'afforded by European translated 
learning, it requires to be more generally observed that we 
ought not to pre-nccupy the feelings and prejudices of the 
natives with a false systern, and to attempt to instruct them in 
a better only when their affections have been wedded to the 
former, nor to draw up our own literature in array in the mind 
of any one person against every thing that he before deemed 
learned and venerable and sacred.*'' We ought not to oppose 
and come to issue with the prejudices of the natives, and this 
too with the very imperfect rneans which translations afford, 
but we ought to avoid their prejudices altogether, by instruct¬ 
ing them from the beginning in the improved literature of our 
own, country. We shall then cease to cany on, with such im¬ 
perfect weapons, an open warfare against the old system en¬ 
trenched, as i<^ is, behind religious feeling- and preconceived 
opi^D, and shall make an immediate acquisition of a large 

^ For vn errooeoas system of Astronomy which tesches thst the 

SofliMOvee ronnd (he Esrt})^ forms psrt of the Koran, nod is therefore idemified 
with ttie religion oY the Mahomedaria. Now it is natural to suppose and it is 
found to be me esse, that if the Solar system is taught to a Mahouiedan in the 
tenns of own pbilogophy* Which are the same as those ^of^the Koran, his 
reiMlwi»Pf^o<iweswi|l b® 9ff«nded by the contrast; bet, if the Solar system is 
pitngM htm' itt 'Enelifh, especially if he has not been instructed tu Arabic tier 
Gpnsequently id the RorsDi uo such effect is fcaiod to be produced. 
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«las9of people prcdiapbsed in favour of the new literature 
under which they will be entirely educated, and when a cum- 
parison shall be made between them and the persons who hav^ 
beeq educated under \he old system, the superiority of the 
former ^ust determine the question in its favour even in the 
minds of the natives. Our object ought not to be by means 
of translations, to make at the best an imperfect graft of the 
tree of kuowlege on a trunk, the heterogenity. of which will 
nut admit of its flourishing upon it, buli by the introduction of 
our own literature and the instruction of the natives in it front 
their earliest youth we ought to plant a young and flourishing 
tree, which, with the encouragement it is in the power of 
Government to aflord it, will shoot out and spread its branches 
far and wide, while the triitik of the old system will be left to 
a natural and neglected decay. .Translations of European:, 
learning owing to tbe>numernus disabilities which attend them, 
will never be able to make head against the impenetrable 
barrier of habit and prejudice backed by religious feelings, 
which is oflered by the existing system of Arabic and Sanscrit 
learning, and it is only by following a new loacl that we can 
escape this barrier and lead the minds of the natives to im> 
provement. This road is afforded in an eminent degree by the 
study of the English language and literature, which, having^ 
nothing in common with the preconceived ideas of the natives 
nor any thing in style or language which can remind, them of 
them, prevents all collision with their prejudices which itsup> 
plants, not by arranging itself in opposition to them, as the 
translations do, but by keeping at a distance and avoiding, 
them altogether. If the natives are educated from their 
childhood io European literature to the entire exclusion of 
their own erroneous system, our object will be completely; 
etlected; and if subsequent instruction in native learning 
gives them an opportunity of making the comparison between 
the two, they will be too sensible of the superiority of the 
system in which they have been educated to* admit of any 
doubt as to the result, and it must be observed that under these 
circumstances the original European literature will possess 
exactly the same advantage over Eastern, which the 
Eastern literature possesses over the translated, European, 
that is, it will be a primary, instead of being a secondary! 
object with 'the Students, and it will have pre-occupied their, 
afleqtions and- all their earliest ■ associations will be connected., 
with it. 
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Tt ii owing t6 th^ nbore causes that the eflbrts which have 
been matiE for a long iitne past, by many able men to piomote 
the diffusion of European learning through the medium of 
ifte languages of Aiiia, have almost entirely fdiled of effect. 
Tbesp efforts, no doubt, have been productive of sbme benetit, 
Biit the results of the system have bOeii by no means commen¬ 
surate with the pains which have been taken to promote it. 
llafdly any dogteb efhulation and taste for the acquisition 
<•( Eutopeah science has been excited among the students who 
ere'edbeUted in this manner, and the system, not beine found¬ 
ed on the wishes and inclinations of the natives and being 
opposed by the insuperable obstacles above detailed, has made 
iM spontaneous progress, and it has not advanced beyond the 
pfecinN ts of the %hools in which it. was originally taught. In 
the Persian College at Delhi it has always been found a 
matter of diffiOoUy to induOe either the Professors to teach, or 
the students to learn any European science through thO me¬ 
dium of translation; unless constant vigilaiice is exerted the 
books which relate to it are entirely net.'Iected and a translation 
of the first four books of Euclid, which form a part alsO of 
the Arabic system, and a smattering of Geography, as a task 
tor a'few days previous to the examination, is the utmost the 
most constant exertion has been able to effect. This is the 
more remarkable as a. large portion of the students have 
Evinced an anxious desire to commence the study of the Eng¬ 
lish language, which sbOws that it is the mode of teaching and 
itot the general object of their studies to which they entertain 
so decided an aversion, and, in order to gratify their taste for 
Eiiglish science, instead of taking up the translated books at 
thbir disposal, they invariably commence leantirig the language 
itiielf. 


SECTION. III. 

&hlv adeq^te insttuineM for contmunitatiAg a foreign 
t^ein of learning it to edkeoU the peopUl in the literatiite 
iHt utJUd* it it embody arid which fUrmt the mtatal mediriin 
ofitt pfbpagatvari. 

The truth is; that, before ri people can be improved bv the 
•dOption'of a' 'foreign syitent of learning in their' vernacular 
tbh^e', a' tahte' sthd iaciinationr for it lOust be diffused by tl^e 
htw edi^t^'pcoptb ‘among tHepi, making it their study in the 
oHgi^^ ^bm this’'will follow a difrasion of the kh6'<^* 
of the new literature, a general assimilation of ideas 
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towar l it, and wifat is Qf equal importance, an assimila¬ 
tion of the vernacular longue by the introduction iiiip it 
of numerous scientific terms. Last of all the ’vera^cp- 
lar tongue will begin to be cultivated in its improved and 
assimilated state, and translations of scientific works will be 
introduced into it simultaneously with the gradual .formation 
of a national IKerature. 

This is the exact process which has taken place in every 
instance in which the learning of one country has been effec¬ 
tually introduced into any other country. The Romans, in 
their intercou.se with Greece, were polished, nut by means of 
translations of the Grecian writers, but by the study of the 
Grecian 1 nigiiage and literature itself, and, it was only after 
their taste had been assimilated and improved, and many of 
the terms of the Grecian Philosophy had been introduced into 
their own language that translations beg’in to be attempted. In 
the same manner, the barbarous nations of , Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Great Britain, &c. were civilized by the introduction of 
the Roman tangu rge and literature which took so deep a root 
among them, that they still form the foundation of the tongues 
of all the countries in which the original inhabitants ha^ not 
been entirely extirpated or driven away. Again, in the mid¬ 
dle ages, science and literature were revived in Europe by the 
study,—not of translations of tlie languages of Greece and 
Rome, but of the original lemguages themselves by which the 
people modelled their taste and drew from them copiously, for 
the improvement of their respecB’IIB vernacular tongues. By 
degrees these vernacular tongues have ripened into a medium 
fitted for the formation of a national literature, and it may 
well be questioned whether the study of the original Greek and 
Latin might not now be laid aside as an instrument, the use 
of which has been superceded by the gradual perfection of 
another which is more efficient. 

Every set of ideas is clothed in a language of kindred 
genius and conformed signification, which becotnes the natural 
medium for propagating it. Abstracted from their own lan¬ 
guage and literature, and located in other producing quite dif¬ 
ferent associations, the ideas can no more nourish thun a shrub 
which has been transplanted from its own soil and cjinia1;e 
ill to others which are quite unfitted for its reception., The 
learning and the literature proceed, with a simultaneous jmoyq- 
ment, and by an accommodating process, the new lU^ature 
djffiises itself in all its majrked features, through the v«i:hacular 
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tongues of the countries, whose fate it is to undergo this nioral 
invasion.and the acquisition of the learning which it conveys, 
is thereby facilitated to the great body of the people and a 
general assimilation of their taste and '^ideas takes pl&ce to¬ 
wards it. 

The medium of the Hindoo system of learning and reli¬ 
gion is the Sanscrit language, and this has been extended by 
endless ramitications, forming so many ducts for the genius of 
the system, through all the provincial dialects. In later days 
the great Akbar established the Persian language as the lan¬ 
guage of business and of polite literature throughout his ex¬ 
tensive dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became 
deeply impregnated with it. The literature and language of 
the country thus became identified witli the genius of his dy¬ 
nasty, and this has tended more than any thing else to produce 
a kind of intuitive veneration for the family wKich has long 
survived the less of their power, and this feeling will continue 
to exist until we substitute the English language for the Per¬ 
sian, which will dissolve the spell and direct the ideas and 
sympathies of (he natives towards their present rulers. Akbar’s - 
adoption of Persian as the language of his dynasty was a 
masterpiece of policy, which tended materially to the pro¬ 
duction of a national feeling in behalf of his family and the 
effects of the measure have long survived even the destruction 
of theit power. The Turkish and Affghnun rulers of Hindos- 
tau, who preceded the Mo^ts," did not introduce any new 
government language, the’ fjmsequence of which has been that 
thmr dominion was forgotten almost as soon as it ceased, to ex¬ 
ist, and, so far from having left behind them any vestiges of 
their system, there is hardly a word in the Indian vocabulary 
which marks their ever having appeared in the country. The 
Pehlevee was the medium of propagating the system of Zo¬ 
roaster. The Lamas of Thibet, the Buddhists, the Jews, all 
have their sacred languages, each the vehicle of their own sys¬ 
tem, blit no people ever made so signal an applicatiun of the 
principle that the progress of languages and conquests, both 
physical and moral, ought to'l^ commensnrate, as the Ara¬ 
bians. 

The'early propagators of the Mahomedan religion had 
' too good a practical ‘ knowledge Of human nature to undress 
their sabred volnme, and, stripping it of every thing that could 
render it engaging and to||ji:€^ive,><lo clothe it in the uncouth 
itnd unsuitable habrlimeips -of the vernacular tongues of the 
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various nations^ which were afterwards completely subdued to 
its iiiduence. Half an hour’s inspection of Sale’s Koran, one 
of the most polished translations in the most polished language 
ia the world, must coifvince every person that the exp riroent 
must iiuve failed and that the Koran would have become if 
this course tiad been pursued, a laughing stock among ihe na¬ 
tions who iio\v regard it above every other production that has 
yet appeared among them. A course, the reverse of this, was 
followed by those intelligent Mahomedans. They presented 
their sacred book to the nations which had been conquered by 
them ill its unimpaired native dignity. They did even more 
than this, and founded au argument fur its divine origin on the 
beauty of its language, which they declared could not be 
equalled by the unassisted elforts of human genius. Acting up 
to this policy, the Caliph Walid issued a decree that the lan¬ 
guage of Arabic should be the universal language of the Ma- 
hoinedan world, and from the Indian Archipelago to Portugal^ 
it actually became the language of religion, of literature, of 
government, and, generally, of common life. Throughout this 
vast tract the vernacular tongues were saturated with the idiom 
of the Koran, and the devout Moslems of every country cher- 
isheil the language of the new religion. Owing to the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, less recourse has been had to 
human means for its propagation. Yet the progress even of 
the Christian religion was greatly facilitated by the language 
of Greece, in which it was first generally propagated, happen¬ 
ing tabe the prevailing language of that day, and it still con¬ 
veys to ihe natives of .Europe their idea of most of the charac¬ 
teristics of their religion. Latin was also a convenient instru¬ 
ment, while the provincial languages were crude and unfitted 
for the refinements of tiie new religion, but to retain it in the 
church service of the present day, when the provincial dialects 
have become mure refined than the Latin itself, is a monstrous 
absurdity. 

Of all the modern European nations the •French appear 
to be the most sensible of the important infiuence of language 
on national habits of thinking, and# they have obtained an un¬ 
natural elevation in the scale olf nations, and on small advan¬ 
tage ia their public and private intercourse with foreigners by 
the adoption of their own language as the international dialect 
of Europe. If it were necessary to do so, 1 could enumerate 
more instances of the irresistible influence, thuC is prcHhiced 
upon the moral habits of nations by the introduction of a new 
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literature, but I conclude with one to which I always advert 
with feelings of the most heartfelt gratification. 1 refer to tlie 
African'population which has been transplanted into the West 
India Islands and the continent of Amerida. We hare given 
these people our own language and have thereby put them in 
a train of necessarily progressive improvement. We have 
placed them on the high road to civilization, and, although at 
present in a state of degrading bondage, they will reach the 
jpoaf centuries before the free blacks of Africa who are groping 
about in the dark, destitute of any means of acquiring a know* 
ledge of our religion and our sciences, including the sciimce of 
Government which gives the necessary support and encourage* 
meot to all the rest. The dialect these negro slaves speak, 
is an uncouth perversion of the languages of Europe, suited to 
the present crude state of their ideas, but their literature, 
whenever they come to use one, will be the literature of Europe, 
and their language will gradually assimilate to the same 
standard. The French literature is the national literature of 
Saint Domingo. Whether a mass of ignorant savages are 
transplanted into the centre of civilisation, or a few civilized 
men are placed in a commanding situation over a country like 
that of India, the object in both casCs is the same, or the com- 
municatioB to the larger portion of the society of the superior 
advantages of their fellows. 

Whatever difference of opinion may be entertained res* 
peeling the benefit which has accrued to the world from some 
of the changes above noticed, every body must agree that the 
means by which they have been effected, or the introduction of 
a new national literature, forms the most powerful moral in¬ 
strument that has been placed at the disposal of mankind, fur 
the purpose of changing the character and habits of thinking of 

their fellow men. 

* 

SECTION IV. 

It i$ therefore 'Imsumhent upon the nations of Europe and par¬ 
ticularly upon England to avail themselves of this instru¬ 
ment for the communication of their superior knowledge to 
the neighbouring continents of Africa and Asia. 

It has beep obwrved, that of the four periods at which the 
natives ^of the East sad West have successively imparted to 
each other a portion of their superior store of knowledge, the 
commnnicatioD in the three first periods was incomplete; the 
idbvious reason of which is, that the people who were suoeriur 
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for the time bein^^'either did not choose, or were unable'to 
cuiumuiiicate their literature also. Consequently, instettd'of 
a new system- of learning, only disjointed and nnconnedM 
fra^menis were introduced ; useful enough, indeed; bat limU* 
ed ill their extent and tame, spiritless and unengaging, because 
they had been-, separated friuit their proper metlium and they 
were therefore unable to produce any effectual or permanent 
change. Although the early Greeks derived th< ir alphabet 
from the East, yet it was only applied to the improvement of 
their own language, and the systems of philosophy and all the 
knowledge they drew from the same quarter, were expounded 
to them in their native tongue. Afterwards the Grecian phi¬ 
losophy became known to the Saracens through the medinot of 
translations only, and in the middle ages the European world 
drew from the superior stores of the Saracens in the same man¬ 
ner. 

As the literature of ancient Egypt and Syria, and in after 
ages, tlie literature of the Mahomedans were identified with 
their moral and religious codes, so that the one could not have 
been introduced without the other, it was a happy thing for 
the nations of Europe that they only drew from the stream 
without admitting of its influx, but if the Saracens of the 
Caliphates, instead of confining themselves to meagre and 
uninteresting translations of the works of the Grecian philo¬ 
sophers, had pursued the study in the original of the poets, 
historians and moralists of the free s'ates of Greece, a flame 
of generous liberty would have been kindled, and a new direc¬ 
tion would have been given to the feelings and views of the 
people of the East, which might have been productive of be¬ 
nefits up to the present day, the extent of which it is impossi¬ 
ble to estimate. The'season for this change, however, had 
not yet arrived. In those days the spirit of Mahometanism ■ 
was at its zenith, and the pride of those conquerors would not 
permit them to study the literature of nations, which they 
considered in every respect inferior to themselvdk, but we now 
see this religion gradually yielding to the operation of the 
same instruments by which was itself established, that is, 
the sword or the acquisition of the powers of Govemmeftf, and 
the one of which we are now treating; or.'the introduction of 
a new literature and system of learning, involving a set of 
ideas entirely different from those which prevailed before. ' 

This glorious epoch has been reserved for the prt'sent'age, 
and Europe having again taken the lead in a moth decided 
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manner than ever, invites ber sister continents of Africa and 
Asia to partake of the store of learning wliich is the source of 
her own piosperity in uadimin^h^d vigour, through* the medium 
of ber own Literature. The superior advantages that have now 
for the fourth time been obtained by a portion of the world 
over the, remainder, as they are immeasurably greater than 
have ever, been obtained before, so the mude that ought to be 
adopted for communicating them should be far more edectual 
than has been adopted on ai|y former occasion. Above all 
nations, it is most incumbent upon England to forward this 
mighty process, because she is the most replete with benefits, 
to the human race. She is the most highly gifted in the per¬ 
fection of the arts, and in the enterprise of her people and 
political institutions, the most beneficial to the human race, 
are the acknowledged right and inheritance of her children, 
till at last they have become identified with their feelings, and 
they impart them sooner or later as a matter of course to every 
people whom Providence entrusts to their care. England too, 
^he mistress of the ocean, the medium of communication be¬ 
tween the civilised and barbarous world, is the nation now in 
the course of peopling the earth, and having put North Ame¬ 
rica out of hand, we find her replenishing with her children 
new Holland and the only portions of the vast African conti¬ 
nent which have yet been reclaimed to civilization and through¬ 
out the ctmtinent of India, and the West India Islands, she 
wields all the powers which God had granted to man for dis¬ 
pensing good to his fellow men. The literature of England 
will become the standard literature of half the worltl, and our 
langtiage will be transfused from this source throughout the 
various vernacular tongues, becoming to them what Latin is to 
the languages of Southern Europe ; and what Sanscrit and 
Persian are at present to the languages of Hindoostan and 
our learning, our morals, and our religion, embodied in the 
established literature and diffused through the genius of the 
popular languages, will be imparted far and wide among the 
nations of rthe earth. 

At this moment it requires only the fiat of the local Go¬ 
vernment to make the English literature the polite, and ultir 
mately, the standard and national literature of the whole of 
India. As Latin in former days.became the learned language 
of thei. West, English will become the learned language of the 
East, only it will be ten times more effectual for the.civilisa- 
. the people, because it has collected in its course all 
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that IS good in the GrWk, the Latin, and in all the modern 
languages, and because no one can acquire it without imbibing 
the tenius of Christianity^, under which the. language has been 
gradually formed and tYie principles of which it inculcates at 
every step. The vernacular tongues of India, which are in 
a remarkable degree unscieulitic and poor, and are therefore 
capable of improvement to almost any extent, will simn be 
overwhelmed by an introduction of .English words, which con¬ 
venience and fashion will incorporate with their idiom, and 
they will gradually become assimilated to the English as they 
were ages ago assimilated to the Sanscrit, and more lately to 
the Persian, and as the dialect of modern Europe, have been 
assimilated to the Latin language, English will become the 
standard of taste throughout India, and every body will 
endeavour in his writings and conversation to approach as near 
as possible to it, till at last the vernacular tongue will itself 
ripen into a medium fitted for the,communication of the higher, 
branches of knowledge and for the gradual formation of a 
national literature. 


SECTION V. 

Respecting the disposition which the natives of India evince 
towards the cultivation of English literature. 

As every kind of education requires that the parties con¬ 
cerned should take a personal interest in it., 1 will next remark 
upon the feeling with which the natives of India are practi¬ 
cally fond to view the introduction of the English literature. 
The result of all experience on this point, affords a prospect 
the most gratifying and encouraging. The famous edict of the 
great Akbar, commanding that the Persian language should 
bo adopted throughout his dominions as the language of pub¬ 
lic business, affords a precedent for a similar adoption of the 
English language (the only mode of making the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature general in India) which is present to the mind 
of every native. As Persian was not the native language of 
the Mogul conquerors, which was Turkee, and as it offered 
a very scanty store of scientific information, it is probable that 
the readiness with which the natives of India commenced the 
study of the language, did not arise from any predilection they 
entertain^ for it, but was the natural consequence of the ha¬ 
bitual deference which ages of'despotism have tsugbt them to 
pay to the edicts of Ifaeir rulers. But English is the native 
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language of the rulers of the country, uiid our subjects there¬ 
fore look to it with conlidence and respect^ and they are.be¬ 
sides fully awaj'e that it contaius embodied in it an improved 
system of learning far superior to any they now .possess, and 
they therefore appreciate its merits and spontaneously desire 
to adopt it, next after.the i^abummedans, the Mahrattas suc¬ 
ceeded to the Government of Upper India »hd they also in- 
>troduced their own language as the medium of transacting 
public business in the Provinces subjected to their dominion, 
and now that the English have succeeded to the Mahrattas, 
the natives naturally look upon English as the Government 
language, an<l they regard its mloption in the transaction of 
public business to be sooner or later a matter of course. 1 
have often heard them speak of it in this manner, and parti¬ 
cularly the large and intelligent classes of Kaiths and Cash- 
Dicrians, who compose in the Upper Provinces the greater 
portion of the persons who are employed in the service uf the 
Government, and- of individuals as Secretaries, Scribes, &c. 
It is remarkable that these same classes were the lirst to un¬ 
dertake the study of Persian in the time of Akbar, agd this 
circumstance, combined with their natural aptness and per¬ 
severance, genrrally secured them a preference to the Mahom- 
Biedans in the service of that intelligent Monarch. 

Tvhe progress which has beeif made by the natives of Cal¬ 
cutta in the cultivation of English literature is well known. 
The younger part of them lately commenced the publication 
of a tiewspaper in the English language, containing notices 
' on general and scientihc subjects, which was shortly after sup¬ 
pressed through the influence uf their parents and guardians 
from an apprehension that the principles inculcated by it would 
be subversive of [linduoism. If those parents and guardians 
had been themselves educated in the new literature the result 
would.have been very different. 

' But the taste is by no means confined to Calcutta, al- 
ilRiugh the opportunities the natives possess of pursuing the 
study in more distant paits of the country are very limited. 
Many natives of the first distinction throughout the country 
have pursued the study of English for many years past, gene- 
itdly under very discouraging circumstances, owing to the dif¬ 
ficulty of procuring teachers, and many more have expressed 
a deeife to be furnished with the means of instruction, fa 
, i^ort,^the study ^ English is beginning to be considered 
4^oughout India tui a:Rdce8sary part of apoUte education, and 
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is often referred to As in the native newspapers and in com* 
moo conversation. 

The house of Timour itself has not been exempted from 
the infection and the *favorite son of the titular Emperor and 
his wife have for a lung time past been engaged iii acquiring a 
knowledge of oiir literature. Bhurtpoor also, which was so 
long the rallying point of our enemies and was so lately iu 
arms against us, has caught the same spirit in a remarkable 
degree. About a year and a half ago it was intimated to the 
ministers of the Bhurtpoor state that the British Govcrnuient 
expected them to give a proper education to its ward, the 
minor Raja, under the idea, I believe, that he would be made 
to commence the study of Persian. To this requisition the 
ministers replied that the Bhurtpooreans had been accustomed 
to oppose the Mahommedans in arms and not to adopt their 
customs, that none of the former Rajas had ever studied 
Persian and that they could see n^o reason why they should 
commence at this time of day ; but they had no objection, they 
said, to their young Raja being taught English if we pleased. 
This proposition was, of course, readily assented to, and the 
Raja has been pursuing the study ever since with considerable 
success, in conjunction with a largo class composed of the sons 
of some of the principal people about the Court. So that 
English is likely to become the standard literature of our an¬ 
cient enemy of Bhurtpoor, before it is established as such in 
our own provinces. 1 say this lo onr shame. 

At the Persian College at Delhi numerous applications 
were for a long time mnde for'the provision of some means of 
instruction ia English literature, and when a teacher came at 
last to be appointed, the zeal of the Arabic and Persian stn- 
dents to undertake the study of English was so great, that their 
original classes sgemed likely to be deserted. . Since this pe¬ 
riod a separate College has been established there under the 
name of the Delhi Institution, for the sole purpose of afford¬ 
ing instruction in English literature, and the«students con¬ 
tinue to make the most satisfactory progress and their numbers 
(now about ISO) are. limited only by the, extent of the means 
of instruction. A peculiarly gratifying feature in this semina¬ 
ry is, that boys of every, religion, and denomination are cordi-. 
ally united within its walls in the study oi English literature. 
English^' Erench, and Portuguese Christians, Hindoos and 
Alaltomedans are associated indiscriminately throughout the 
classes, and no incoavgniea<;e cf any description has ever beep 
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{experienced from the mixture. This is^a degree of liberality 
which has not been attained even at Calcutta, where the dis¬ 
union of the society into castes is encouraged by appropriating 
separate Colleges to the Mahomedan^ and Hindoos, and by 
keepinij; the Christians distinct from them all. 

Throughout the Madras country, English is very generally 
understood, and it is rapidly becoming the common medium of 
communication between people speaking the various provincial 
languages in use under that Presidency. The only language 
Vrhich is studied- by the natives of Pondicherry is French and 
in the Island of Bombay, all who do not look to the Govern¬ 
ment for promotion, (I speak again to our shame) learn Eng¬ 
lish- The natives have also adopted in their language a variety 
'of Ei^glish terms, for they are sensible that new ideas ought 
not to he clothed in old terms which convey quite a diderent 
notion. 

Besides evincing the favourable disposition of the Indians 
towards the acquirement of onr literature, the examples I have 
adduced, prove that they are able to pursue the study with 
success. The Englisii language is incomparably easier for 
them to acquire than the Arabic and Sanscrit, and in this 
respect, it is at present on about a par with the Persian. A 
youth in the full vigour of his understanding may become 
master of English literature, so as to be able to read the lan¬ 
guage and compose fluently in it, in about three years, and if 
commences the study in his childhood, it will take him five 
jor six,years. But it must bo observed, that the study will be¬ 
come easier every year in proportion as the vernacular tongues 
shall, gradually assimulate towards the English, in the same 
xnanner as they have hitherto assimilated towards the Persian 
jUqgupge. 


SECTION VI. 

The introduction of English as the language of public business 
fs neeessai^ to secure the general adoption of English litera~ 
fure throughout India. 

At present the zeal of the few induces them to acquire a 
eompetenj;, ]|;C. 0 wledge of our literature, but ihe exertions of the 
ma^y ifanrt everAepend on the existence of inducements; con- 
neol;Cl4 iritb their future subsistence and with the prospect of 
>We«^f hpnmaand 4l$(tinction drhicb can be afforded only by 
il^lish JaoRuaiia being gradually adopted, in the room of 
jrersiau, as the language of puUic beriness and of the Courts 
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it %vith as many arg^uments as our Englisfi Lawyers did the dis¬ 
carding of the Norman French from our Law proceedings in 
England. 

The English language may be even more easily introduc¬ 
ed'into our political correspondence with the native indepen¬ 
dent Sovereigns; and with the chieftains living under our own 
Government. Many of the Rajpoot Princes had never been 
accustomed to make any use of the Persian language, until 
they adopted it in their correspondence with us, out of defer¬ 
ence to otir customs, and they are all of them at this moment 
perf^tly indifferent whether the medium of this correspon¬ 
dence be in Persian or in English. They have most of thorn 
English scholars in their pay. Thus will .the English language 
be ushered in throughout the continent of India, under the 
most favourable auspices, such as cannot fail to secure its rapid 
diffusion. In its use by their Kings and Princes the whole of 
India will have the highest possible authority for its ado ption 
—an idea of dignity and importance will become associated 
with the study, and its acquisition will become a primary object 
with all who look forward to political distinction, viz. with all 
the officers of the native states and with a large portion of 
those belonging to our own. t4ttracted by the manifest su¬ 
periority of the persons who will be educated iii this manner, 
and by the desire of qualifying themselves for employment, 
numbers will also flock to our schools and Colleges from the 
neighbouring independent states, many of whom will establish 
Seminaries on the same plan of their return to their own homes 
a process which, when we consider our supremacy, cannot fail 
ultimately to give to the whole of India, in addition to our own 
Provinces, a- national and standard literature big with the 
amelioration of the human race and with the real and lasting 
honour of our nation. 

SECTION VII. 

Other advantctges that will be obtained by the use of the Eng¬ 
lish language in the transaction of public business. ■ 

It might be considered enough that the adoption of Eng¬ 
lish as the Government langqage affords the only means of es¬ 
tablishing the English literature as the standard literature of 
the whole continent of India ;■ but there are other advantages 
int^jaint in .^e measure iuelf which must not be passed over. 
In judicial proceedings, , in the details of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration, and in the other operations of Government whieh more 
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immediately affect tbe rights of thio people, the first object to 
be kept in view is that the person who has to decide should ob¬ 
tain a good apprehension of the case which is before him, else 
it is-no decision at*aU. The next object is that the people 
should have the means of apprepiating the grounds'of the de- 
cis'on in order that they may s^isfy themselves of its justice. 
The most effectual means of obtaining the first and most im¬ 
portant of these objects is to have the proceediniis conducted 
in the language of the rulers. The most effectual means of 
accomplishing the second is to have the proceedings conducted 
in the language of the people. 

The grand desideratum therefore is to have the proceed¬ 
ings conducted, in a language which is familiar both to the 
rulers and to the people, which was attained wlien Latin on the 
ciiiitiueiit and Norman French in Enuiand were discarded 
fioin judicial proceedings, and the national languages were 
substituted in their place. But, when this double object can¬ 
not l>e effected, the next desideratum is to have the proceed¬ 
ings conducted in the language of the rulers: fur instance, at 
the Cnj't. Dutch, which is the language of the people, w;as 
lat ly excluded from judicial proceedings at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Commissioners who had been deputed to that Co¬ 
lony, and Ltiglisb, which is the language of .the rulers, has been 
substituted for it. 

At present, in the country, neither one object nor the 
other is obtained owing to the proceedings in the judicial and 
revenue departments being conducted in Persian, which is the 
language ■ neither of the rulers nor of the people—Persian 
therefore ought to be ousted and English ought to be substi¬ 
tuted in its place because it is the language, of the rijlers, and 
as for the means the people will have of appreciating the 
grounds of the decisions, they will at least be as well off as 
they are at present, for English proceedings can be explained 
to them as easily as Persian, and year will render them 

more familiar with the language. .Iris chaisge will be more 
beneficial than the substitution of Bnglish'for Dutch at the 
Cape,. because we. have not,to choose, as in that instance, be¬ 
tween the language of the rulers*and of the people, hut between 
the language of tl^ rulers and a lauguage which is foreign to both 
rulers and people. At first it will, be Jess advantageous fhftn 
the substitution of the natioaaj lernguagea in France anil Epg- 
land for -Latin and Noi^inani F,re^n, because the langui^e! of 
the rulers only will be - adopted,, hut, uHimatcly, tbe cnabge 
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will becotne ten times moire beneBcial, b'ec&use it will give the 
people of India a new literatate, repfete With benefit to them, 
and because their vernacular tongues will by the same process, 
gradually become mora applicable for fhe transaction of busi* 
ness and for the comniunicaU^o of knowledge than tlifey are at 
present. 

Persian being a language quite foreign to the European 
officers of GoTelnihent, which they cah acquire only at a con¬ 
siderable expence of labour and application, they haturally 
for the most part possess an imperfect knowledge of it. This 
produces a degree of irksomeness in the transaction of the 
public business, and yotibg nlen, in particular, who are just 
entering upon their career, see in tnb accumulated Persian 
records a mysterious and fathomless depth of toil and vexa- 
iion which damps their 2eal in the ontset, and partly from 
this cause, and partly from an habitual coincidehce with the 
genius of the lahgUdge which scouts all referehce to reasoning 
and breathes ndthing but adulatioU and arbitrary will, a lax 
and indilferent feeling in the decision of the rights of our 
Indian subjects is too often engendered. Therefore betwetn 
their imperfect knowledge of the language and their indiilei- 
ence, the natives find that they cannot place implicit coiifidence 
in their rulers and they are obliged to have recourse to the na¬ 
tive officers who possess a competeut knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, who are indefatigable id their attention to business, and 
who are always ready to supply the imperfect knowledge of 
their masters and to give theil indifference that direction which 
is most favotable to weir own interested views. The interven¬ 
tion of'lhe il^sian language involves the transaction of the 

S ublic business in a shkde of interminable udcertainty and 
lystery, the necessary effect of which is to throw the people 
into the hands of iiitermediate al|;ents. It forms a baitier be¬ 
tween the ruler and thie pebble which is left to the occupation 
of qur ill-paid and unprincipled native public servants, who 
from this fastbess, perVcit the cbbtse df justice and levy con¬ 
tributions from every body who is obliged to have recourse to 
the Courts of justice and to Ihe phbtic offices of GovernmeUt. 

Vigilance may indeed diminish the evils but bntrl the 
cause of it is removed, 'coibbldiUts Will contibue to prevaH nf 
\be yndoe inff'uenbe bf oUr native bfifcers, ahd the decisions of 
the European judge’s.'tiill net^lr be fully ahd generally recog- 
hiaed as theft odm aelfbeiial^ aUd UnbiU^d lesolutibns, fobnd'- 
oh acknbWled^hd pHhc^es of law ind equity. 
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The iotroductioo of the English langjii^ge for the transac¬ 
tion of the public business will pi^oduce the reyerse of ail these 
effects. The native servants of Government will at once be 
ousted fiom the debajcable land in which they.are maintained 
by the present system, an^ the European officers will occupy 
a high position whence confidence, knowledge and civilization 
will be diffused, as from a centre, throughout the community. 
The European officers will be sure to obtain a good apprehen¬ 
sion of the cases that will be'submitted to them in their own 
language, and the consciousness of this will greatly increase 
the reliance of the people upon their rulers and their attach¬ 
ment to the existing institutions The transaction of business 
becoming less irksome to the European officers from the adop¬ 
tion of their native language, instances of want ot application 
will become less frequent among them; and instead of deciding 
upon the rights of uur subjects in a language of a spirit and 
tendency inclining to nothing but arbitrary will, they will hold 
all their proceedings in the language of freemen, the whole 
tenor of which inculcates a respect for the dignity of human 
nature. Many a well known term they have been brought up 
to cherish and respect will carry to their hearts a sympathetic 
and irresistible appeal, and they will be recalled at every step 
to a Just impression of what is due to their fellow creatures. 

It is a fact that European officers seem to entertain an in¬ 
ferior sense of responsibility, and are comparatively careless 
and indifferent to the importance of the subject before them 
and to its real merits when they make use only of a Persian 
medium of recording their sentiments, and they often venture 
to express opinions at which thpy would be themselves start¬ 
led if they saw them plainly expressed in their own language. 
Following in the ordinary train of Persian composition they 
seldom care to look very deep for reasons, but are content with 
the upshot of their thoughts and hence arbitrnry ideas are 
adopted and whatever absurdities we produce in. India are ge¬ 
nerally to be found in a Persian dress. On the^ontrary, when 
writing in our own language, we always appear to have a per¬ 
fect apprehension of the importance of the subject, and'wn 
weigh our words and reasons vrell before committing our septi- 
meuts to paper, of which the Supreme Government seemed to 
be aware whpn |they directed that the correspondence among 
their j^uiipi^an o&cers, in ,tbe political department, shquld be 
carried on in the English language only. 

Accordllpg to tfie bi^ppent ^stem, also the youth who 
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destined to govern India, are obliged toapend the most valu- 
aWe portion of their time, when they have got over ihe 
mechanical part of theit education and their minds have ac¬ 
quired their full vigour in learning tha Persian, Arabic aiul 
Sanscrit Ifinguage, which can teach them only to become 
despots and superhoial thinkers, and they are too often made 
to consider that a competent knowledge jof Persian com¬ 
prises all the . qualities necessary for the; proper exercise of 
power. By the adoption of English as the Government lan¬ 
guage all this will be avoided and future writers will be able 
to apply that period of their education, which is always pro¬ 
ductive of the most important results, to the acquisition of le^^al 
knowledge, the absence of which is so generally iainenretl by 
persons who have given their attention to Indian affairs. As 
for the colloquial languages of India,* they will alw!t\s be 
acquired best in the country itself, and the difficulty ot‘ accjiiir- 
ing even these will be diminished every year in proportion as 
they become assimilated to the English. Some public officers 
are devoted to the study of Persian, and with a pedaii rv wliicU 
is perfectly incomprehensible, they seem to ponsider the most 
inadequate instrument that is to be found in the history of the 
world* as a substantive object worthy of the mos* nabounded 
attention; these persons, being deprived of their iCo!, will be 
obliged to give their views some other direction, and as nothing 
can be less beneficial than what they now pursue, an impruvo- 
ment will in all probability be effected. Both in youth and in 
ag"e the attention of our public officers will be directed to learn¬ 
ing instead of literature, to substantive objects instead of what 
is a mere instrument. Already in possession of the English 
language, which is by far the most efficient instrument for go¬ 
verning India, instead of directing the attention of eur writers 
to the acquisition of legal and political knowledge, their time 
IS wasted in the acquisition of the Persian language which is 
merely another instrument, and a much less efficient one, than 
the other. ^ 

Similar advantages will attend the introduction of the 
English language into the political department of the Govern¬ 
ment. Our allies will place more implicit confidence'*' in what 

■ ■ ■ ■■ . . ■ I ..■■■!■ ■ .11 ■ I !■ ■ ■■! .. .1. ■■ 

* Ranj^et SinirK nttHcK«« iinoommon vAlue the EneliRh Letter which ha 
received from Lord EUenhorouKh which he nMnrfilly cobniders tn be a more ge- 
Dii'tne' e^birefiBioo of the tieotiiDents of oar Gnvbrntnent than the ra)<tomeMnd 
bAcknayed protessiont of oar PerRiaa Correspondence which are a1wa\ 8 coosi- 
'/^ered a# a ntatler of coaree. Xhe other day alio we had n striking instance of 
*.Uie ioperior conSdeace which (be DStive states place la Eof lish CorreipoodeiTce 
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(bey know to be a *genuine and original expi^s^on Of'OUt 
Bentiments, a transcript of what we write onrselves'without arty 
discretionary raediiim being* used or any possibility existing' of 
alteration or perversidh.* They are also well aware, that 
when European officers are obliged to express their sentiments 
and wishes lu their own language, they are generally more 
precise and more attentive both tp the general tenor of what 
they wiite and to the choice of particular expressions than in 
the Persian letters which are written under their direction. On 
the other hand, it will be an equal satisfaction and source of 
conscience to them to know that the representation of their 
case is thoroughly understood by the European officers, and 
that the point an i substance of what they say is neither lost ^ 
in a translHtiuii nor misunderstood from an imperfect knowledge 
of the original; all which combined will add to the weight 
and impression of our political correspondence, and will pro> 
portionally facilitate the accomplishment of the object it has 
in view, whether it be to inculcate general principles or parti¬ 
cular injunctions—to express gcrod will and a friendly disposi¬ 
tion, approbation, disapprobation and the like. 

But, independent of the general superior efficiency of our 
own language for the communication of oUr sentiments to our 
allies, there are two subjects in the expression of which it 
possesses peculiar advantages over the Persian. The first of 
these comprises the general principles and maxints of national 
government and international policy for which the Persian 
language seldom possesses any terms, and even when it does, 
the iia ive have been so little accustomed to look into it for 
information on these subjects that they seldom appreciate, and 
hardly ever recognize it when they' see it; consequently, 
nothing is more difficult than to inculcate any thing like 
general maxims of civil and international government in that 
language, or any thing bat what relates to some well defined 

■ . . ■ III .n il ■ ■ I . . .. . . III ilia ' ■ 

in the isMe of Jevprfor, where the authorities desired to writp to the Ooreroor 
Oeueral in Bnstish in Order that they lalgid he sure that His Lordship received a 
correct representation of what they iofeoded tp say, and they were deterred 
from dotn^ so through f$ar of offinding tho Agidti, 

* No European OtBoer writes his own Persian letter* hot he dictates the 
heads of what he wishes to be written to h Moonshee. who prepares the letter; 
•ndf when it happens to ha of a fneodty and oemplimeotary nature, it fa |ieiiei» 
rally left entirely to the Uoonshee. The Uoensheas therefore are able to ndH 
a dlscretioaary^power iu the Persian Corrofponieiiee, jost in proportion tim 
want of vigilance of the European and his ignoranoe of the Perfdant 

laoKOAge; and when they happen to posaffs his confiqeDce^ the case ig 
Ibaaaver. ^ 
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jmmMMcb w ^pw. ?%»iVihor pninl in wbkfh Per* 
Iff tjneiMj^ fvik » a 4^plp««^tiiB ti«agWP«» i* i» «o»K«yiiig 
«HiMrAi|iop« ef |rM»p4«^ip a»d gjw^wUI, ^pt jHi« style ei‘AS»'9- 
iil7 ^Offefpffid^nep bae be«a fe tkojMugbly AU'pMved Ui*t i»o 
VKfi^ kfffip been *}» rpf* a pi^^e regard nud a rpaljy 
IpvjourpbliB 4w|)ofi4Wn. Tbip «bf«qw*>OMseef0 a^id i»si>»ceiUy 
il^ai0«4l^ tb# 4pfj|K>,tl#ia pf 4haaQ^ hftye fiy«d tUeinselvjes in 
of k^iur wiitiqg, an4 thef» is no term of eMdearnieut 
Upbicdtt«.9Pt«T^ ftad pm 9gw^ applied tp each otiver by tbe 
^ittenept abepHfp. Porjup 3apl ooatj^iued to profess in Ihs 
^ mrinreppoadiepaa tbp npst ooHmitBd obedieuoe (<• ike ^ntlsli 
, 4$py«^jgiept>ppd til? grpafpsit personal friendehip for (Sir Charles 
MptPtlf^ wbp waa pJwg«d vitb tUp cpeduct of the negotjaiioes 
fB mf PBft, a hymlred pieoes of panoon from ibe vraijis 
i4 lie Port mm tbwderipg debanfio $» ow poiver. 

'f9 popplud* tbia part pf tbe pvbjA^» X will observe that 
Ibe aatiraa attach a daglpe pf implIeU ceobdence and high 
pstimatipp b* all dpemaenta w tba IJnglish langwage (whether 
Ibey poataib a statemcpt «f ibeur owp ease fpr tl^ eonsideration 
of their ruler or pppiea pf ppblip prpceedingf for their own 
yjiforinatipff) aupb a# pight be eXj^pted of fraaspnpta of the 
dictateaof their rplen, imd of a lapgpage wb/cb ia the imiue- 
diate prgau af idl (hey have to hope or fear, and this feeling 
•9er4e a etropg pamest that the further e;Lteueion of the sys* 
lam wtU iacjreaae the atta<^piept of the hidh of the peo^e to 
mar govarpmeat by prodppieg a more entire pop^tenpe in the 
jaadap of pujr deoiaione, by eatiedyiog them of our views «ad 
destgna* and ipore ganeraM;* by redneiog the space whipb se. 
Miratee ps from tbeiUi aad amalgewsting thew with oiKaelvps 
^ a ipmm asebpilatioa pf taste. laaguega, maapra andtdpas. 

section Yllh 

43i%» iktfiUp pf B I3f*^w qf pabh'e «daca#w» which mil faeili- 
Me the general adoptism of Eagluh iUerattixe and will 
, se eW ffc ie people all the kmefiU deeieaUe it. 

\ The use m Bii|;ludi as the Opvemiqeiit language will of 

itself SMUre its general adoption as dtp ofUteralure 

amd pelite adaoation* yet 4 be pomiidenad auperduous 

to organiaolaa^ u system of edueation as will facilitate tins 
7# h> the peppia all the baaedts derivable from 
it aamipm mPrcDimr bring up the youth lu improvied habits of 
idrtidl tuid i^ogurality’, imd wioi increased tpelipgs of respect fr>|- 
wd government ana for tbe fuinciptes of ibe Engliid^ ruJm 
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Aft»r f»Il coiMiderAtioA^ the f<41c^e{( aj^pwm t» me to 
system wbicfa i» best adapted fot our Bengal Frovinoesi beim^ 
founded upon a dimiou ol laboun batveetn UMtelemaotary Hsd’ 
faij^eT HranolAgiof edudhitiotf, or betweOQ what it'mens litera¬ 
ture and what forms a part - of science and the artl(< ai well 
OS'upon » rising sbale of-emulitiOn. « 

A) preparatory aehotd shoaldi be gesdilaUy established ip) 
every zitlali^ to which di rtbo ohoose to attend should be ad^ 
mitted’, and* a College should be gradually established in evei^ 
CoetmissiOBemhip to* vrydi aH ididuhd be admitted who hafO- 
acquired a certain standard of proficienoyf, snd a portioa of tbo 
students should be GoOenndent fouttdstioa scholars irbo-haciSt 
obtained their sehotanhipS as prises ie the siAah sohoolm ififi 
caotes and religions, Christian, Mahossmedan pud- Hiadoow 
should be- admitted to the preparatory eohOols and* Ctdiqm*' 
excepting only* those degraded castes (tor iuetanoai the sweep¬ 
ers) With Wliura ttle other MahomAiedans and Hindoos are-uOC^ 
in the habit of associating, and* ihd Wbolo system should be Upr ‘ 
der the aothbrity of Gorernmeit'and be auperinteadied by the- 
chief local aothoTitiesi Jhx iaetance the Senior Gkil Servant 
in each zillah, whether Judge or Collector, should bnek-pffimO' 
President of the Comoiiltec of SuperiaiendenCC of t^ Prepas- 
atory Sohoid of thdli zillah and the Conunissioaer* shooh^ 
preside in the Committee for the Superintendence of the Quli- 
lege in hiO> Birision* and the ftleittbers of the Committees botlt^ 
the Preparatory Seho' la and CoU^ea should be chosen' 
iadiserimioately in their several dbHricts fop their superior vir¬ 
tue and indueiicp, whether they be natives or JBuropeaifs; of 
official or unofficial persons. 

The plan of education will be as follow*. Tho> ohjeef 0^ 
the Frep^fttopy Schoo£s will be to impert* a knowledge of 
Euglisb Ihnraitura or ol reading, writing and oemposiof^ iSf 
English and the object of the CoUSgett witltbe to aihrd itf^ 
stmotinn in scieabe and the arts. 

laithe Preparatbry Sdbools, aftoo the fitpt elementorp 
bpfllos have been get tbimugh, the bo^ will be carried throu(|H 
tft coinse of gootfrak history, AiHowed-bv'eepopeth Hieterito4f. 
^fotlsud^aod Imdia.'^a n^e vfbtelA will, at the. same litol 
open th(»i« ulindsito geOeral knowlhdgs, tod'give-them' ati ed« 
qenwwtaiice w^h ^ J^glish language. Geogpephy they' ndll 


* The SMtnr o;rtt<Si»m«rialiue DttttsiifK otiottur CwuHNtotsner’OAQMl 
■w|dcmroes'ito(S liM bsttst be the ^•alsitt'ef thaCelless t^toirtoss., 
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learn in the prog:re 89 of the above histoNcal course and they 

will BiiDHUaneou^y acquire writing, the rudiments of Arith< 
metic and Grammar and English composition. 

The Colleges wilt contain Professors in the following 
departments. 

Ist. Law, that noblest of all sciences, the general know* 
Jedge of wjhioh'is-tile most advantageous to the subject. In 
this department all the students will learn the general principles 
of'^Lkw as they are laid down in Biackstone and Paley; and 
after that, the Criminal law and such parts of the Civil law 
as are common to all classes, together with the science of plead* 
ing and joining issue. Besides these branches of the science, 
which will be common to them all, they will follow their own 
taste in applying themselves to the study of Hindoo, Maliom- 
medan and English law, for which purpose the books at pre* 
sqnt available are the general regulations of Government. 
Afacnaghten, Strange, translations of the Uidaya, Dayabhaga, 
and other Mahometan and Hindoo Law books, and particu* 
larly the precedents of Anglo-Indian Law as thev are publish* 
ed in the reports of the Sudder Dewanee Adawiut. But it 
may be hoped that, before long, a new code, or rather an im- 

S roved digest of Law will be formed, copies of which will be 
eposited in each College, and it will naturally form the chief 


ground work of the study in this department. Separate degrees 
should be conferred in what may be called the general depart¬ 
ment of Indian law, and in the three particular departments 
of the peculiar laws of the English, of the Hindoos, and of 
tbe Mahomedans. 


2d. Mathematics and Mechanics, inclnding the practice 
of Land surveying. 

3d. Moral and Political Philosophy, Logic, Natural 
History, Astronomy, Physic, Anat my. Chemistry and the 
Pine Arts may be added as opportunity offers. 

All the Teachers and Professors of the Preparatory 
Schools and Colleges should be chosen for their qualihcations 
only without reference to religion and tribe, excepting'only 
tbe few and degraded castes with whom the Mahomiedans and 
Hindoos have ae yet refusedT to associate. U is « gratifying 
fact that a^^^t variety of Eng^iidi works, particularly of our 
standard ^kelhiors, have ,Cnr many years past, been aociimu* 
lating ki India, till at last the standard works of English 
,Uterm«ire havadmcome cheaper, and conaequently more acces- 
aUda to the people than they are in England. Moat- Euro- 
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peans bring out wifh them to India a »mall library of our 
English Classics, and few carry any home with them; hence 
there is a stuck of these books in India continually on the 
increase and suftenng little or no diminution. 

SECTION IX. 

The ameKoration the system of public edueatiom wiU produce 

in the department of Law and in other reepeett. 

It will here be proper to point out some of the objects 
which I have in vieW, in my desire to raise up a body <>f well 
trained Advocates, such as the proposed system of education 
will gradually create. First, from their professional education 
and their acquaintance with former precedents, they will be 
able to restrain the Judge within the strict limits of the law, 
and to prevent any ill considered and hasty decisions which he 
might otherwise be disposed to make: nor will they be less 
useful to guard their clients against the corrupt exactions of 
the native officers of the Court which have always been so 
much complained of; for the superior 'attainments of the new 
Advocates will qualify them to be entrusted with the exami-i- 
nation of the witness in open Court, together with many of 
the functions which are now performed by the native officers, a 
circumstance which must break the combinatinn of the latter 
and diminish their influence, real or supposed, in the proceed* ' 
ings. It is the boast of the English law, that the treachery 
and collusion of Counsel are crimes unheard ot in it: but this 
assertion is too limited, for whatever the subsistence, and ail 
the prospects in life of a body of men depend on their charac* 
ter tor integiity,' instances of delinquency will be rare among 
them. In short, it is a fact beyond all doubt that, in propor* 
tion as the people are enabled to entrust the entire manage* 
ment of their cases to Advocates, who are responsible to, and 
rewarded by themselves, in that’same proportion ' wilt the 
opinion that is entertained of the influence of tlie native 
officers of the Court diminish, and this, combined with the 
assurance that the |>roceedings, being drawn up in the native 
language of the Judge, are peifectly understood by him, will go 
far to restore confidence to our system. 

But the most important of the improvements to he 
derived from the superior qualifications of the new Advocates, 
will be in the law itself. At present all the reports of deci* 
sions which have been published as well as th% best treatises 
and commentaries oa the law (Macnagbten, Strange^'&c.). are 
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t»4b«i langHAfop,. aftd are oonttpqfleiitly naenmibla to 

the AdviKMteB, who ane* cmiwpsoBt) only oritb Person, Di<iti» 
tba pnifetnionol eduoatiuii ofi i«hB Jttdpe so complete^ oor bis; 
leisure so sstpie a» to admibio mest caiea of biR iibtaiaiing ao 
ade<||uate kftowledge, either of» the- precedents of the l<iw or of 
th«^ authorit«iti«e treatisesratad' cottuoMtai ies which have been 
]wbliah6d^^hii<^ihit«»M8e<^^ generally apealiiaf ^ no prece^ 
denta to om» Cooeta of low, no fixed rules of 

pneUno are flmoMred, no neferenoe iomede to fornieii deeiaions 
staiilar cases tn> tiier saMo* or in* eSher Courts but all casew 
are^ vrklt^ fhtrr encaptions, mfeered to the n«Sive lass nfficerst 
(Malftee «Hl'Pa«dit))t who-are themwlves guided by no rUla 
oi ^precedent, bus convult their osiginai law books for every 
caoe^ an if the poinS of law had never been settled) before. 
Heneo tho body of Anglo Indiou law retains il» crude'aud 
original chwraiQSSr of a coUoetioo of goneral itianinH^ without 
the addrtioo) of awy of thu rulea of appltoaiioil and praotiw 
winoh are lUForded^ ait attention to preoedwito and words of 
standard authwilyi, am hence die inaotnislenoy and oonsequenS 
frequent revision^ and upsetting of decisions, the frequent ap^ 
pBai«» and the sadieso litigetioni which charaetsrise oMr ladiaar 
jurisprudence; 

Tho ttaSural remedy fur this state of things consists ie the 
education to a profeosiotial knowledge of Angki: Indian Law, 
ineludiog the authoritative treatises* and reports which have 
been published^ iu the) EugHtli language, of a body of Advo* 
chtes, wbo, from ttieir knowledge of the fixed rulrs and pre« 
cedents of the law, will give to its adinitiktrelioof w more;* 
settled. chaaracter,i8ndM» the repOrts> of oases^widdr base been 
already draww up, and iu these which theynsq^t ehsily be 
iuduesd to* draw up> hereafterv ptceedeats wiH bch fbuaid for 
every new caas'as ih arises^ wbetieby the* usmvrrainly of the* 
pcehent system and*the eodle^ litigatiou Wbieh'iticantidt'fait to' 
perpetnaSe,. will fay d^pues be obviated. At |»esbnt; nobody 
IB Ib^h^l^llBwsovhat the law* is noe.oam it ever be ks<>wn uoi^ 

> tbs*bat aii^iires learnuig and respectability and the praetiee of 
dociffioghy iin|BS«sd;pireoedeat»oai»cosnnqaently be)introcluced>'. 
Bottf bench atm bar are nnpRmdad Witbi auyr kiadt of legal* 
eddestion^'seik thedsitier is im sseh*a degradsdanddepoildent 
statabmr>^l^of {sttle^orueiuteiin sBooriag. tbc> proper adnrit^ 
aisiral^ ^'jttstiesl' ‘’Vbe law ifi> thisiotfunSsjl' iaiay(«eFy‘prb«> 
|SMij|^4ll eoWeditllHi* tiatearnedi insthad of ther foasned piVM* 
fon nttj the otMc offisensof ths^ Q»miiiii«sb luuMi'ar 
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l^atdeal foore ^of thek dktjr IAmbd ithe Ibw «iAcefB do. , H>ak- 

eyerj 1 ii«!|*e toMie tbe Ui»e iKdieii ttie4)»r, an in £i)^aad» iri'il 
biecoiqe the ^at drito^'ary of the loghl >kMnrledge>of'4he 
country, and will tend beaki(« to ^jratnuta its eirduMtioa by 
their superier edueatiosi and aitniasseata. A ibudy- ef men 
wihose pnQfvaatoti ^niuasta in the cenatant exeveiea; of ihtar 
ioteUeeUMhl faeuUiea oanuot hut uei|utre « conadesabb) »• 
iuenee in tt>cie(y;, and indep^adaat of tbe t«a{>ruire»ent which 
they would be auce to >worh » Urn l«fw« we to onake the 
jDftet oi aueben ieudraiaeRt for the fenerad ameiierauon lof the 
,lediae oofmooeity, by inoreaeteg ibeir aitaAnaieats through 
the means of a profier education, and isaieing their chacac^r 
jmd the ectimatioe in which they are heW, by themselires mud 
others by rendering their situatioint wone reapectabie ■ and 
Uidepeudmii. We may be sure abo, that a claw o# people 
who (^e their existence and their oonttiiuedoKsinteeaiioeaiDd 
prospect of promoAiou to o'nr syatem, will be tlioroughiy at¬ 
tached to it aad will take care to inculcate the same sentuueats 
into all those over whom they possess aay itsfluenee. 

liTot the least ^gratifying ireauit rif the ueosuce, of intcO' 
ducing the English language :i«to the (courts of law, will be 
the opening it will afford to. that amiable and miieh i^ared 
branch of our national family the iado Eritons. They will 
of course be admitted to become advocates in the Oontta uf 
Jeslice.and their superior qualifications will <|woctti» for thaw a 
comfortalde suhaisteirce* end will enable them at ithe same time 
to acquire a more competeat (knowledge of the law with its 
.rules and precedbents, and to reduce this knowledge to writiag 
for the benefit of the world. I know no messure Uiat wilr 
oontiibute more to reader the profession of the Law in India 
respectable, and to improve the law itself than to make the 
line open to this highly useful and deserving class. 

The most distinguished of the advocates for Iwtofrito and 
learning will be promoted to the odice of inferior du4g» or 
Sadder Ameen, which (will incnease the neapeqtatuHty <of both 
' those'oalliiigs, and will moreover grestly contnitaiite to givn 
(eonsUtoncy to the law. As the bar gr^ualiy WGiespasio. 
leeriting and the system of de(tolit)g by; rules end ppscodente 
. bisgins to deToloife .4teelf< the mutftees otul pundits os foe latp 
olSeers the courte. ss.tbey are ealfod' tmiy use te.bs - 
mipfly tbs leai«tog.tbe hsnqh and bw ought to possem* w« «f 
. coiMse be dsqirpsed te«ib> < Tbatnul by isury will be ssnstpa^ 
VtrmJf tRUstfoced by its heinf giosa as a prMf« to Iho 
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Suropeao settlers and this, together with the use of their own 
civil law like the Hindoos ana Mahommedans,' will be all the 
protection ’they will reauire. The criminal law of the country 
they will he subje< t to like all other cla^s. 

"In order to seoilte for the pnblic service the most able and 
intelligent of the youths who will be educated at the difTerent 
colleges, and to diffuse a spirit of emulation throughout the 
whole system of education, it will be desirable to attach the 
privilege of being employed in the different branches of the 
public service in their several districts (commissioiiei ships) to 
the taking of particular degrees and to the acquisition of a 
certain proficiency in the knowledge requisite for each depart¬ 
ment, for instance, the students who take a first degree may be 
entitled to employment in any department of the service they 
may prefer on the first vacanpy that oc< iirs in it. while, with 
thow who take only a second degree, high proficiency in the 
qualifications necessary for any particular department msy 
entitle them to be employed in that department. To all, 
however, who will thus enter the service in every depart¬ 
ment, 'a commission should be given on behalf of the (lo- 
vernraent, pledging it, dial they will not be liable to be 
ousted from their situations except for some sufficient offence 
regularly proved against them, on proceedings which have 
been submitted to, and been approved of, by the superior au¬ 
thorities, else the education, of the young men will ptove of lit¬ 
tle bei^fit either to themselves or to the Government, or to the 
bulk of the people, but rather the reverse. This plan will also 
in a great measure put a stop to the odious influx of foreigners 
who ndluw dm European officers from one district to another, 
and, by confining the employment of the natives to their own 
district, their situations will become more valuable to them, 
they will have a stronger motive for preserving their character 
ana altogedier they will become more respondble and trust* 
worthy persoqs. 

Another advantage of this system of education will be, 
that ibe aasocialion of .all castes, Christian, Mahommedan and 
Hindoo, in the same schools and colleges will tend rapidly to 
diminish, ptithds already been *found to do, the ungenial and 
pernicioMlnfiaenca of those distinctions; and to amalgamata 
allfClaigsw Into otm. ^eat and united whole, and the union of ail 
in ^ sindy of ^^isb literature, will rapidly create a com^ 
mon vamacidar-ton^e, not pure English perhaps, biit suffi* 
cieiidy a^^ to it, easily to admit ol tlte introduction by 
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means of translations of our scientific works, and by degrees, 
it will become sufficiently improved to become the medium of 
the formation of a new national literature. 

i K 

The Schools and Colleges, being for the most part founds 
ed by the Government anck being all of them regulated aud 
superintended by its officers, the most ample means will be af¬ 
forded of training up the minds of the rising generation in ha¬ 
bits of respect and attachment to the Government and institu¬ 
tions of the country, and, indeed, their minds without any 
training, will naturally take this bias from' the consciousness 
that they owe the benefits arising from their education to the 
bounty and wise regulations of the Government, and from the 
habit of looking upon its servants and representatives as the 
ai'bilers of their prospect of success in life. 

Moreover these Schools and Colleges will, of all others,' 
be the places where a kindly and cordial intercourse will take 
place between the native youth and their European superiors, 
such as can never take place in those seminaries, where the 
students are conducted in languages which are mostly unknown 
to the European community ; and the youth will be brought 
up, nut, as at present, to feel apprehension at the very name 
or an European, but with a thorough knowledge of our views 
and habits, and with feelings of the most friendly nature to¬ 
wards us. But a system of education organized and controlled 
by the Government, is too generally recognized as a legiti¬ 
mate engine of state policy to require any further remarks, 
and I will.only refer to the example of Imperial France, and 
Co the fact, that, even in England, the royal foundations nourish 
in the minds of the youth a spirit of loyalty and attachment to 
existing institutions to'an extent to which no other seminaries 
are found to do it. 

The Government will likewise be able to impress upon 
the minds of the rising generation by a regular and systematic 
operation from one end of India to the other, thaii the summus 
Amos consist in virtue and truth and honesty and the summum 
dedeeua in the reverse of these qualities and the youth thus edu¬ 
cated, will acquire habits of veracity and sense of honor which 
will become the foundation of a superior scale of morality in 
India. But the institution of a system of public education 
without any'additional pains being taken, will go far to an-* 
complish this object, for in all large societies of well educated 
yonths, the natural amiability of virtue and honesty will al- 
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W^ys establish their own pre-eminence imd the self-esteem of 
the youths or their fear. of shame, wilt as invariably induce 
theni to adopt those principles, as the standard and rule of their 
conduct. In this consists the '* high tone'’ of our English 
public schools and of all public schools all over the world and 
It is a feeling which it is the object ^f every good and wise 
government to foster and cherish, as well from a regard to the 
welfare of all its subjects, as to secure integrity and upright 
conduct in those persons who are destined to become its own 
servants. ^ 

, r ' 

the course of my observations 1 have not adverted to 
fe^^e education, because it is a necessary consequence of the 
BUj^rior education of the male portion of the community, which 
it will encourage and improve; but it cannot be made to pre¬ 
cede it, or even to be contemporary with it in the present state 
of' Indian society. We cannot at present penetrate into the 
recesses of the Zenanas, but the youths whom we educate will 
in their turn become fathers of families, and being fully sensi¬ 
ble of the superior advantages of their own education they 
will be sure to impart a portion of them to their female children. 
In addition to this, when we consider the feelings with which 
an enlightened native must at present regard the deplorable 
mental inferiority of his own wife, we may feel assured that 
the education of their female children will be a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the education of men, and it may be hoped that 
in the course of two or three generations, the Native Ladies 
of India will recover their station in society, with the power 
of humanising and polishing all around them of which they 
have been deprived by barbarism alone. 

SECTION X. 

jfAe m^ang, on whicl^ we have to depend for the institution of a 
sys^m of public education, throughout India. 

ilB the sebuols and cpllagns which compos^ the frame 
work of the systep of education, which bas been detailed, will 
be establiBhod fiom time to tipa as funda, are readily available 
for the parpo0o« no ^easonabld objection c.aa be pade on tbe 
-seore orexpence. ^ By degrees also pore private foundations 
will he. CBtaUtshed, . like the Agra and Yidyalaya Colit ges, 
Subject to the general organization and control of the system, 
antb both Emcpeaaa and Natives will found additional JPro- 
:^«SBorstupB and Sch^nrships in the Colleges, which have been 
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already established {fnd will maintain additional teachers in 
the preparatory Schools, As the demand for education «»’ 
creases and priVdtC Seminaries begin to be in vugue.it will be¬ 
come practicable, and 'perhaps necessary with a vitew to keep 
up the respectability of the Government Schools and Colleges, 
to require a certain sum for the education of every youth, and 
the amount thus collected will eventually go far to defray tho 
salaries of the teachers and professors and the other expences 
of the establishments. Perhaps also the nobles and people of 
England* who lately subscribed a large fund to procure trans¬ 
lations of Asiatic? works, which can at best form a very unim¬ 
portant superstructure to our own iiiglily advanced system of 
literature and science, will contribute something to lay the 
foundation, of a better system throughout the continent of 
India, and to raise from the dust millions of their fellow crea¬ 
tures, who can look to them alone fur the amelioration of their 
present couditiuii. 

These are the outlines of a system of education, the 
gradual adoption of which, acting subsidiary to the introduc¬ 
tion of the English language in our public offices and Courts 
of law, will secure for our subjects, of all classes and religions, 
the best education it is in our power to beatow upon them, And 
a general intelligence will be diffused throughout the country, 
causing an increase in its resources and in the happiness of the 
people which cannot fail to add strength to the Government. 

SECTION XI. 

I 

General observationt on the political tendency of the viewe 

which have been exposed in these pages. 

To speak more generally of the political effect of tJie 
system which has been developed in these pages, the natives, 
in the pursuit of English literature and English Iiislitutions, 
will cease to desire or to seek independence - after their former 
fashion, which they will forget, acquiring in' ita»place a sort of 
national character which may be denominated Anglo-Indian, 
or, more strictly speaking, a direction of their thutights and 
view's towards what is English. ‘ The tw <4 nations will pvery 
year become more and more amalgamated, and their union will 
be confirmed by the coalition the influential natives jvill form 

.. - ,■ II I I—■ 11^ ^ ^ 

* Thin IB not to he eipected. The revenae of lodisp edamiitertd. 

ie ampi; aofficieutfor erery parpoae of inproTemeot. 
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whh the Europeans, composing both parties in the state, viz. 
.with the Government party to oppose, and with the popula* 
parly to obtain, greater privileges and a representative form of 
Government. 

As the mass of the wealth and influence of the country 
must always reside with the nativt's, they will be courted by 
both parties, and concessions'will from time to time be made to 
them till at last they will become only a part of one great 
whole, united in the equal administration and enjoyment of one 
civil government, and the executive power will be vested, in a 
Governor General deputed from England, as at prestent, or 
perhaps in a dynasty of kings, chosen from a younger branch 
of the Royal Family of England. This too is no theoretical 
view, but is a process we already see in partial operation. The 
natives of Calcutta who have imbibed our language and ideas, 
endeavour to. better their condition by watching over and im¬ 
proving the administration and form of the Government, while 
those who retain their native education and wavs of thinking, 
look for their amelioration only to the subversion of the Go- 
vernmeirt altogether. 

Opposed to this is the systqm of withholding from the 
natives the means of acquiring European knowledge, whereby 
tiiey are left to brood over their present exclusion and their 
former independence, without any new direction being given to 
their views or any new object substituted fir that, which they 
have lust. A continuance in (his line of policy presents, I 
think no very flattering prospect even of a long duration of 
our power; certainly, when that power shall from any cause 
cease to exist, the disunion of the two nations will be final 
and complete, and, having no sympathy for iis, nor for any 
thing belonging to us, but so long a score against us, the 
natives will drive us off the face of the land and will root out 
even such small and scattered remembrances as we may have 
left behind. In that day too (God forbid that we should con¬ 
tinue to folipwrtbe policy that will lead to it) we shall have a 
poor account to render of the trust we have received of these 
realms, at the hands of providence, a trust so extraordinary 
aadtunprecedanted, that it can be accounted for in no other 
way tbim by supposing that it has for its object the regenera- 
t|oii of ofte of the families of the human race. 

(Signed) C. E. TREVELYAN. 

Koikh, May 21,. 1830. 
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ESSAY 

IN CONTINUATION OF THE FORMER ONE ON THE BEST 


MEANS OF INTRODUCING THE SUPERIOR KNOWLEDGE 
OF EUROPE INTO INDIA—WRITTEN, 8tH AUGUST, 1832. 


The accompanying is a transcript of a 
lotrodnctioD. paper which I wrote at Kotah upwards 

of two years ago, and the Boondee affair occurring before I 
was able to give the finishing stroke to it, it was laid by at the 
time and 1 have never taken it up since. As I have no inten> 
tiou of publishing it, or even of presenting ii in an official 
form, 1 have not considered it necessary to make any alU;ra> 
tion in it, but, such as it is, it contains the substance of my 
opinions on the important subject to which it relates. 

The natural proceaa by Tlie natural connection between tlie 

ioS"g«de‘*of ci! progress of conquest ami language has 
vilisation adopt tha hn- not, I think, been siimcientiy iiiider- 
^uRgre and 8)8tem of learn, stood by the European rulers of India. 

cooqaerors. Subjection to a toregn power is certain¬ 

ly au evil, but when that subjection has 
once been established, it is not an evil that the rulers of the 


country should carry on their business in the language with 
wiiich they are best acquainted, and, if in addition to this, 
their language contains a literature replete with knowledge 
and improvement to the conquered people, which is always 
the case where one nation is subdued by another in a higher 
state of civilization, the advantages to the former are still 
greater. The necessary consequence of this change is, that 
the conquered nation adopts the literature and system of learn¬ 
ing of the conquerors; an inundation of new ideas takes place, 
and, forgetting^heir old habits of independence; the genius of 
the conquered nation takes entirely a new direction, and they 
study to improve their conditio^ upon the principles of the 
new system which has been imposed upon them, in this 
manner each day produces a closer union between the two 
nations. The vernacular idiom becomes satuMted with the 


terms and forms of expression of the new literature uni.il it 
ripens into a language which is common to both parties. The 
conquered people, instead of opposing, endeavour to emulate, 
their masters. 'By degrees, as they.succeed in doing so, they 
are admitted to greater privileges, and, in the end, , both be¬ 
come an united people in the full possession of all the advan¬ 
tages which the superior civilization of the former- conquerors 
was calculated to bestow upon them. 
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' ffnme exemplified 
til >>ie CAHf* of the Roman, 
811'^ even the Norman, Coa- 
queais. 


This is ‘the intariable process which 
has taken place wherever a nation in ail 
inferior grade of civilization has be a 


' conqilere'd by abother, which is in a 
more iihp'bved state, and, if it were otherwise, the ends of 
pVovidence would be defeated, for which it is reasonable to 


suppose that such sweeping revolutions are permitted. The 
Itonians at once civilized the nations of Europe and attached 
them to their rule by romaniMng them, or in other words, by 
making their own literature the standard literature of the 


countries which they conquered, and educating the people in 
the ideas and principles of the Romans. The attentfon of all 
parties was thus directed to a common object, And, as the pro¬ 
vincials of Britain, Spain, Gaul, Africa, &c. had no ambition 
except to become like the Romans, and to share their privi¬ 
leges with them, they were for centuries, distinguished as the 
most faithful and obedient subjects of the empire. Even the 
Norman conquest, severe as it was, has done good. It must 
be allowed that it was better for our ancestors, that their Nor- 
min masters should understand the business which came before 


them, and hence the adoption of Norman French in the 
Courts, was in itself abeneticial measure. The ultimate.con¬ 


sequences, however, were far more important—tor French 
becoming in this way the language of education and polite 
literature, our own rude tongue was improved by a profuse 
introduction of French words and ideas, till a common idiom 
Was formed, which was understood by both parties in the 
State, and then of course, the original French was no longer 
required. 

Our language, which was originally in th6 highest degree 
nnrefiiied, and totally unfitte(| for any but the common pur¬ 
poses of life, has not been bi'ought to its present degree of 
perfection by any internal improvement, but by borrowing 
Kberally fnun a more generous .source. So long as we had no 
Hteratnre of onr own, the languages of education and science 
were French and Latin. Upon these models our scholars 
formed their taste, and from these they derived their ideas and 
forms of expression, which they naturally introduced intb their 
own laoguage-^not only as being the most familiar to them, 
but-as'the only ones which were at all calculated to convey 
theiir meaning. Hence the English language was by degrees 
ripmidd into a proper ihedium, for the formation of a nutibnal 
Utefaitire, ^nd the same bos taken plate among all the nations 
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on tbe continent, wlyle in ^l^ussia it is still.in progress. The 
languages of education there, being French and Latin, while 
the naUTe Russian offers as yet nothing worth learning. 

The lame in reaped to , The Ari^bian conquerors and the 

“'.'.'.Sr.”"I'ldiafollowedei^t. 
U and 13 of the annexed ly the Same policy as the Normans did. 

’ w herever they established their power 
their language became the language of business end polite 
education, and this has done more to create a national feeliiiff 
in their favour, and to reduce the distance which existed 
between them and the conquered people than any of their 
other institutions. 

The effect which ha« If we were to follow the Same course 

i^(enecS“”wnS«‘o^^ it cannot be doubted that similar resulte. 
thi> people and upon their would follow, and, indeed, as far as it 
disposition towsrds onr j,j^g tried, they have exceeded our 

same system has been tried warmest expectation, the hrst occa- 
hy os. sipn on which, the plan of giving 

English education to the natives was 
fairly tried, was at the Hindoo College at Calcutta. Thf 
boys educated there present an exact counterpart to the Roman 
provincials, and they are far superior to them in proportion as 
our system is more advanced than that of the Romans. Hav¬ 
ing never been taught their own Shasters tfhd ptlyer books of 
the Hindoo religion, of course they are quite free from the 
prejudices of their countrymen. Proud of their superior at¬ 
tainments and animated by the spirit of a more enlightened 
system, they are full of that self-esteem and regard for charac¬ 
ter, the want of which forms such a lamentable defect in the 
mass of their countrymen, who are still subject to the degrad¬ 
ing influence of their own systeiq and they are distiiiguislied 
for a romantic love of trath, the search for which seems tq 
constitute the main object of their lives. Their inteliectu^. 
condition, however, although far advanced beyond that 
their countrymen is still one of imitation—their ideas anil 
views and hopes of bettering their condition aire ail formed 
upon tbe English model, and the eagerness w^ith which they 
court European society, is onc'of their principal charucteiis<<. 
tics. They look upon us as their natural protectors and bene-< 
factors. The aummit of their umbiiiqa is to iruitaie us, and, 
under our puspices, tVy hope to effect a gradual imprtiveihpl^i; 
ill their Institutions and to rajse their countrymen fiom their 
present degrg^ed.state to a higher rank in civilization, in 
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short, these youths have been completely t^nglicised, and, at 
the same time that they have been raised to a much higher 
stHte of intellectual improvement, they have been converted 
into most obedient and grilling subjects.* Unlike their unen¬ 
lightened countrymen of the old regime, whose sole specific 
for bettering their own condition is to expel the English from 
the country altogether, they have no idea of any improvement 
except what brings them into connection with the English, 
and is to be worked out with the assistance of English protec¬ 
tion and English example and instruction. This, 1 content, 
is the real way of at once fulfilling the awful trust which has 
been reposed in us by the care of these realms, and of retain¬ 
ing possession of them for a longer period than we could do 
under any other line of policy. This was the policy which 
was pursued by the Romans, the Normans, the Arabs of the 
Caliphate and the Moguls of India, ,and although they all 
derived advantage from it, we shall derive still greater and 
shall work a still mightier change than any of them, inasmuch 
as we have a far more improved system of learning and a much 
laraer fund of civilization to communicate. 

■jfte b»iii of tbia lyateiu According to this system, Sanscrit, 

Arabic uid Pcraa. will be pradually 
ttod PeriitQ m Ungaagca dispensed with as languages which it is 

iotw*fOT\lio^rl!iyi!Biw tif °^^8*itory either upon Englishmen or 
pablio hutoon ond in th« natives to acquire with a view to the 

vetootioa only of Bnulith transaction of the business of Govern- 

rmntiir nm?ntr t *""* *“ 60 *, and English and tlie veroaculat 
giMgoi ot ibe country. , ' „ o -n i i. 

language ot the country will alone be 

used for ibis purpose. The relative extent to which these two 
languages will be used will of course depend upon circum¬ 
stances ; but, generally speaking, English will be the written 
language of edncated people, particularly in papers which re¬ 
tire perspicuity, and the use of argument and the records of 
ue courts which are presided over by Englishmen, or by per¬ 
sons conversantdvrith the English tongue will naturally be kept 
in the same language. 

It wodlfl take a long time to point out all the advantages 
which UTOold result from, this change. 

1%efowMaiub«»d ^ih« ‘igt. As the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 

"■tMwT^bedried up by Persian languages contain the whole bo- 
readM^ tbeatady oTtbeir dy of the Hiud^oo and Mahomedan sys- 

Pundits and Moulavees are 
^pn^tim^’stroDieatin- their chief expounders and most zealous 
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dwvwe.ot triU be held ont* supporters^ the fouiitdip .h^ftd of the two 

to ih<;in Jo cnliivete • new gygjgms will be dried'up bv m»king-the 

to raiee tiieiii to « bigb de- Study of these languages nb longer Ob- 
gree ui civilisaiiou. ligatory, while, on the other hand, the 

strongest inducement will be held out to 
the people, jar stronger than any system of education can sup¬ 
ply, to acquire a literature and system of learning which will 
be replete with benefit to them, and will assuredly raise them 
from their present degraded state to one of great comparative 
civilization. By rendering tl^e study/^of tbe one no longer of 
any use and encouraging the study of the other, quite a new 
direction will be given to the ideas of the natives, and we shall 
get rid of all that is bad in their system without once opposing 
it or coming into collision with it'. 

The coiiAeqiienceA which The identity of the religion and civil 

Rre likely to le^u from «e. Jj f Mahoinedaus aod Htn- 
pnratmfr their law from I. , . . , . i u 

their religion and presentJ* doos, which makcs their laws unchangfi— 

iiiK it to them in ao Uugiiah giving them the sanction of re- 

ligioD, and makes the study of reli^on 
obligatory upon every body who desires to acquire a knbw- 
ledge of worldly wisdom, is the cause which has tended most 
to retard the progress .f improvement among these nations aud 
to reader their prejudices stubborn and difficult to be over¬ 
come. Now the case will be quite altered, aud, by scpacat- 
ing their law from their religion, we shall strike at the root of 
the whole system. Extracted from their religious books ^nd 
presented to them in an English dress, which will have nothiteS 
in common with the genius of their religion, law will be coasi'* 
dered by the rising generation merely as a part of ,tbe Civil 
policy of the country, and, as such, it will be discussed by them, 
and alterations will be suggested for its improvement, and, y^h.e*t 
this begins to take place, the genius of the' people will be 
changed. The barrier, which is opposed to amelioration by 
the religious character of their present syatein, will be brokeu 
down, and they will become as susceptible ftf the highest 
civilization as any other nation upon earth, Relipous in¬ 
struction also will no longer bg obligatory upon them owing 
to its disconnection with the law, wmle the English language 
and literature will 'become an indispensable attainment, and, 
with this amazing advantage, we may safely leaYe the 8«hbrf- 
master lb' achieve his final triumph over the Mullgh 
Pundit. ' • 
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The improfement which 2dly. The £llAgliah Judges and other 

2w.il!Lof7««!Jfroi functionaries having to carr^ on busi- 
the prooeediogfl of (be ne^ in the li^giiage with which they 
'Coarts treing held in Inn- |jggt acquainted, will be able to do 

a^e ia beat aeqaainUd, With much greater facility and ease to 
▼ide j^gea '5®, 87,28 themselves, and of course with a better 

M^r ***^ wnexed chancq of being able to exercise a clear 

and unembarrassed judgment, and the 
natives, perceiving this, will place iocresised confidence in their 
decisions and the influence of the native omlah will proper- 
tionably diminish. The mbst important thing to the subject 
is, that the ruler should understand his case and decide justly 
upon it, and, so long as this point is secured, it matters not in 
what language the proceedings are held. The object of the 
proceedings of a'law Court is to assist the Judge in coming to 
a proper decision, and it is certainly armisapprehension of the 
ends of justice to have them in any other language but that 
with which the Judge is best acquainted. 

Aod from ibe Enropeas Srdly. By having the Records of 

to tte‘prMeedi'Jgo'Vlho Cou^s kept in English, publicity 
Goorta. Will be given to their proceedings in 

the quarter in which it is most likely 
to act as a check upon the European functionaries, and by this 
means the most powerful controlling power upon earth will be 
brought to the assistance- of justice or the sense of shame and 
public estimation. A controlling po-wer far more effectual 
than any which the Government can exercise. The publication 
of the proceedings of the Courts in the Native languages and 
the comments which are made upon them in the native papers 
neither haVe, nor ever can have, much influence upon the 
European functionaries. To most of their countrymen they 
are ,a sealed book, and eveiijf they happen to be afterwards 
tranadated, they do not carry much authority with them. It 
‘is only European publicity or th# estimation in which they are 
'held by Ihdir countrymen whicb the European functionaries 
stand in awe of. ^ ^ ^ 

< HaWag got rid of Feraian 4thly. Oupyoubg 'Civiliansbeingre- 

toTL7tool^S'ciri! from tijie necewity of learning 

liaaiiotbe Lawifiadirt- Persian, which’ not only takes up the 
tom -of Admimtratioa of greater part of tiheir time in College, buj 

r.qder» their, of litU. or no 
ftih ftatboriiftfive di- avail for the ne^^ three years^ 

lmw/on'!io*Mnntry ^ devbte themselves to 
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Other objects, and thoir attention will naturally be directed to 
the acquirement of a more perfect knowledge of the vernacu¬ 
lar tongue of the country and of our system of administration. 
Above all, it is desirable to give a legal education to those 
who are intended for the law, and nobody ought to be admitted 
into the lino vrfao has not taken such a degree as will ensure a 
competent legal qualificatitm. 

Materials for this purpose are not wanting even at present, 
but still it is of the first importance that such an authoritative 
digest of every brandi of law should be formed as will facili¬ 
tate the study—will make both bench and bar from their own 
knowledge independent of the rescripts of the Moofties And 
Pundits, and by promoting the general knowledge of the 
Law, and giving certainty and precision to its administration, 
will secure every kind of property and lessen the extended 
litigation which at present arises ‘from the absence of these 
conditions. 


The rest of the students also should be made to pass a 
similar examidatiou in the fiscal and police regulations of the 
Government, which it is to be hoped will soon be formed‘into 
an intelligible code as well as the judicial. When this system 
comes into operation we shall hear no more of Heaven born 
Judges and baby Magistrates learning ifaeir duty at the ex¬ 
pence of the property and rights of the people'; and when to 
their more perfect education we add the advantage of carrying 
on business in their own tongue, we shall have the l>e8t posssi- 
ble security for their duties being properly performed, and a 
new impulse will be given to the ascendancy of the Puropean 
character, the influence of which will last for many ages until 
the natives become as advanced as we are ourselves. 


The increase which will 
tnke place id the oertaintf 
and eeaeraS knowledge of 
the lawby gelting rid of 
three of the loai^laDgoaites 
in which (be lawisaf pre» 
■eol contained, and renoc- 
ing all the legal know ledge 
which is to be foeod in 


5thly. Having got rid of Arabic, 
Sanscrit and Persian, an enormous sav¬ 
ing of human labour will be effected to 
all classes of the community both Euro¬ 
pean and Native. 


thrm iuto an aathorilative 
diseat io tbe Eogliab lao- 


gaage. 


At this moment there is a great deal more of law and 
other knowledge which is .required for the transaction of the 
business of the Anglo Indian Government in the English lan¬ 
guage than in any other, and; when an authoritative d'lgeat of 
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criminal tavr and bf Mahomedan and indoo Civil law it 
coml)iled, which will teduce into the Englisth language all 
thbSe lAede^ary parts of legal knowledge which are still wrapt 
up in the Arabic and Sanscrit, there wHl be nothing left to be 
desired. 

As the whole of the ‘legal knowledge of the country will 
now be displayed in one language instead of being separately 
locked up in the ignota regimes of Sanscrit and Arabic, it 
foltdws that the persons who devote themselves to the study, 
whether European or Native, will be able to acquire a much 
more extended knowledge of the science than can be done at 
present, and there will consequently be less uncertainty in the 
taw and less room for chicanery and error. Law will no 
longer be the abstruse and almost unknown science which it is 
at present, nor will students be deterred by the impossibility of 
making themselves masters of a profession, the kntiwledge of 
which is hid in four different languages, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian and English. A new impulse will be given to the 
stpdy, and reports of cases and authoritative treatises will 
multiply from all quarters of the country, and it is worjthy of 
observation that even in the present state of the law, distract¬ 
ed as it ils among so many different languages, the only eflorts 
which have been made to improve it, have been in the English 
language, while the three remaining languages have not pro¬ 
duced a single attempt of the kind. The places of the IVIoof- 
ties and Pundits, or particular professors of Mahomedan and 
Hindoo Law, will now be occupied by the legal advocates of 
the hew system, and the distinctions which are perpetuated by 
the learned languages of the Mahomedaus and Hindoos will 
gradually cease until all classes of this distracted community 
become united in one common nationality which may properly 
he called Anglo Indian. The English language and system 
vHll be' the common pursuit and point of approximation of all 
classes of the community, and with a common literature, com¬ 
mon learning^and common laws they will gradually ripen into 
an united and great nation. 

Th« conwqasDcei v«hich 6th. The barrier which is opposed 

resall from setting rid tho fi.rtifioi&.l svsfpins of Arabic 

of the barrier which id op. arunmai systems oi Araoic, 

|)oied between n» nod the banscrit and Persian, having been re- 

natifes by the general moved. We shall be btought into imiiie- 

contact with the natives of the 
][o both of US, and eu'Hsti- Country. We'sbfttl learn nothing but 

i^tge of"ihe ruiera,*** Colloquial language of the country 
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and they will learn mothing but English, and does it not 
stand to reason that we shall understand each o&cr better 
than we do at present, when we both devote our attention .to 
a neutral language Which is equally unknown to both ? 

As English will now become the standard and polite 
literature of the country, and as all legal and technical terms 
must be burrowed from it, the colloquial languages of the 
country will gradually become saturated with it, which will 
facilitate our acquisition of the language of the natives as 
much as it will facilitate their acquisition of our language. 

The direct and immediate consequence of the present sys> 
tern is to maintain a barrier between ourselves and the natives, 
which prevents any approximation by means of an assimilation 
of language and ideas, and deluges the languages of the country 
with words which are unknown to both of us. It is a system 
which perpetuates our separation from any community of lan> 
guage-, manners and ideas with theniatives, and keeps us from 
any knowledge of each other. 

The immediate effect of the opposite system, as has been 
before described, is to reduce the distance between us and to 
facilitate our mutual communication and knowledge of each 
other. All barriers will be cast aside, each will confine his 
studies to the language of the other and the -language, of the 
country, engrafted with the language of law, literature and 
science to an extent far exceeding what has taken place from 
the Persian, will gradually ripen into a common language" 
which will be fitted for the formation of a national literature, 
and for the transaction of every kind of business wliether of a 
public or private nature. Once arrived at this point the origi¬ 
nal English will be dispensed with as an iiistrniuent which has 
done its work, as Latin was on the continent of Europe and 
Norman French in England under similar circumstances, and 
ail the literary talent of the country will be employed in im¬ 
proving the common national tongue.' This is the proof>ss by 
which the English language has been brnu^it to its fift'seiit 
improved state by ingrafting upon it the French and Latin 
literature, and the same process must be gone through wherever 
a whole people are to be improved by the geuer|i^l introduction 
of a foreign system of learning. ^ 

The rj^on why Eocliab The rcason why English will bein- 
will be ittlrodaced into the troduced uito the vernacular tongues of 

vernacahir lnnK»i(|!e< of the - ^ l 

country, after it has been -ludia to a much greater extent than the 
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eaiaMmhed • ■ the Persian has ever been, is to be found in 

!“c|!* greater "eUteVt than supenor advantiiges which is offered 
penian has eeer been. to the natives by the former. The sys¬ 
tem of learning wMch Persian contains 
is hardly Opener to that which the Hindoos before possessed, 
and the cunset^uehce is that they study irmerely as the Govern¬ 
ment language, to the extent which is necessary for the trans¬ 
action of public business. . English, on the contrary, presents 
the most advanced system of learning which the world has yet 
beheld, and,'when it is once brought into use by its adoption 
as the Government language, it will be studied for its own 
Sidre by all classes to a much greater extent than is required 
for the mere transactiou of business. The Hindoos, in parti¬ 
cular, who have never shewn, the least inclination to study the 
literary and scientific works of the Mabomedans, further than 
they were obliged with a view to acquire a practical know¬ 
ledge of Persian, , have, shewn the utmost zeal in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their English studies. 

, English is not more dissimilar to the native languages 
pow, than Persian was, when it was first introduced; ^nd, 
when English once begins to be adopted as the language of 
polite education, the difference between them will every day 
diminish. Even before the language began to be regularly 
taught, the natives evinced the practicability of intodiicing Eng¬ 
lish words into their vernacular tongue ad libitum, by the vo¬ 
luntary adoption of a number of English designations and legal 
taroas; and, when the laws are studied by them in English, 
and scientific and literary education, is carried on in the same 
language ; it is impossible to say to what extent this process 
will be carried. 

Another reason why our learning will have a much more 
powerful effect upon the language and habits of thinking of 
the natives of India than that of the MabomeiSans ever had, 
is, that we shall encourage the general knowledge of it by the 
establishment ef schools and colleges, and by the formation of 
an extended and systematic plan of educating the people, 
which is an advantage the Mahomedan learning never enjoyed 

in India. - , ' 

The foriDBiion" of bd The information of an authoritative 

Aoflo-Iodia. 

j&Bk UnftmwB, 'i* Bn in^a- l^vr in the English language, is a n^s- 
penuhla nf the «y^ g^ry part of the plan > for getting rid of 

'.”S ike tW le.™ J Ungeagee »hioh at 
langavgeaofthecouQtrT, present prevail in ladia^ and substitute 
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ing English for then! all. All the Mahnmedaa and Hindoo 
ciril law, which yet remains buried in the obscurity of 
Arabic and Sanscrit, must be rescued from them and incor¬ 
porated with the general digest of the laws in the English 
language, and the necessity of studying those worse than 
unprofitable languages, will then entirely cease. 

The improvement in the law, and the increase in the gene¬ 
ral knowledge of it, which must also take place from the for¬ 
mation of an authoritative digest, is a copious subject of itself, 
to which it would not be doing justice to allude in a casual 
manner. 1 have remarked in a previous part of this paper, 
upon the great benefit that would result from reducing the 
whole of the Indian law into the English language, which al¬ 
ready contains the most valuable portions of it; whereby the 
time and labour spent in acquiring three difficult languages,- 
will be saved; the whole body of Indian law ,wi^' be placed 
at every body’s disposal, and the uncertainty which arises from 
the present limited knowledge of it will be avo^led. 

Th« orf(nnisq(ion of ao Another necessary part of thd system 

part'of organization of an extended plan 

the avatem, viite pafcea 32, oi education, upon which Subject I have 

little to add for the present, to what is 
per * P»- contained in the annexed paper.^ The 

distribution of the country into divisions 
and zillahs, naturally suggests the formation of a college at the 
head-quarters of every division, for the study of the higher 
branches of literature and science, and a preparatory school in 
every zillah, for instruction in the English language, and by 
degrees the system would be extended by branch schools in every 
pergunna under the superintendence of theTahseeldar and even 
in every large village. An university on a grand scale ought 
also to be established at Calcutta and another c.t Allahabad, to 
both of which all classes of our subjects should be admitted ; 
both English, half caste, Mohomedan and Hindoo. .These 
universities would form the heart of the system to which the 
life blood would be continually flowing and returning. They 
would be resorted, to by young men' from all the provincial 
colleges to finish their education—the highest honors would be 
granted by them and, the professor of the Colleges would be 
. suppj^ied frofD them in jthe s^me way that the masters of the 
jdliah im^ools would he supplied ifrom the Colleges. As the 
universities would be preside!^ over by the most learned jPro- 
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fessiMV, and as their reputation' and respectability would be 
such as to induce even English gentlemen to* send their sons to ' 
them> for their education, it cannot be doubted that natives of 
rank would do the same and their cxdmjAe would be followed 
a^ the Division Colleges, all over the country natives of rank 
and respectability cannot be expected to send their sons to our 
Colleges on their present low footing, and the only way in 
which this great step in the progress of improvement can be 
attained is by raising the character of our system of education 
in the manner proposed. 

Means aborild be pro- Iq order to make this system ofedu* 

Sw M eJch orlhe"!’™! cation of as much practical use as pos- 
vinoi*! CoiieRea, vide sible, every College ought to be provided 
85; 38, 31, 38 of (be ac- ^ Professorship in the Laws of the 
oompanyiDg paper. country. The digest of the laws ought 

to form a principal subject to study, and ndbody ought to be 
admitted to practice as an advocate who has not taken a degree 
in the department. In the accompanying paper, 1 have ad¬ 
verted to the improvement which would take place in the Law 
and advantages which would result to society from raising up a 
body of well trained and enlightened advocates, and'l shall not 
therefore dwell upon the sul^ect here. 

The bjinl vtndiea of the The legal studies of the young Civi- 
Jwrifd®aj" ‘‘ans, which must go hand in hand with 
verntiee of thie lystem. that of the natives, bad better be carried 

' on in like manner. at the two univer¬ 
sities which will greatly add to the reputation of those institu- 
ticms, and will form another great inducement to the native 
aristocracy to send their sons to receive their education there. 
The familiar intercourse also which must take place there be¬ 
tween the youth of both nations will soften their prejudices, 
and, by giving each a better knowledge of the other, will add 
much to popularity of our officers, and will tend to correct 
muny errors into which they naturally and almost necessarily 
fall at present in their treatment of the natives. The young 
Civilians ought also to be obliged to Attend the sittings of the 
Sndder DeWlnee and Nizamut AdawJuts for a certain number 
of temsi 


Tha ftlipwiag are the 
only MSlivibieh reqahe 
in^ifaiMe alleotioii. 

mediate attention. 


These improvements, however, are 
all in prospeciu, and the following 
are the pnly points which require im- 
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lit. To iidopt meaaurea First. To concert measures for com- 

dS«WA"«iSdUa authoritative digest of Indian 

Law ID ail 1(8 branche*. law, in all its branches^ upon tbe forma* 

tiqn of which niainly^depends the pfan 
of getting rid of Arabici Sanscrit and Persian, the improve¬ 
ment of the law and the legal education both of English and 
Native branch of tbe profession. 


cncoumee the 2ndly- To adopt measures for enouu- 

amJnif”%he* nMIIm"*"? raging the study of English literature 
making it the InnKnage of aiuoug the Natives without producing 
pi^i(ic>il any violent change or affecting any ex- 

31 of the BccoinpeojiDg istmg interests. The nrst and great 
paper. means of effecting this object is to make 

English the language of political corres¬ 
pondence with the Native Courts, fiiruishing a Persian trans¬ 
lation for the present, in those cases where it is require ). ,X 
have dwelt upon this point at some length in the annexed paper, 
and I earnestly request that due attention may be paid to' it. 
A mode so unexceptionable and at the same time so effe^’ual 
of introducing the greatest blessing which we have to.bestow 
upon the natives, can hardly be imagined. No existing inter¬ 
ests will be affecting,. no bpdv wifi be deprived of his siibsisr. 
tence, and yet the adoption of English correspondence byOm. 
princes and nobles of India, will do more towarda bringiagilie' 
study into Vogue among the natives than any oth«r means 
which Could be addjiced. 


Xbis m'^asure will soon be productive- of the m<^t import- 
aiTt results in oiir own,provinces, and seeing English in familiar 
use in the highest department of. the State, the people will 
begin to wonder that.. Persian is still permitted to linger in the 
lower grades. One of the principal drawbacks which has 
hithertp retarded the study of English is, the discredit arising 
froni, its having beet){ abandoned to Baboos {^ld ether low peo¬ 
ple, but n^w the reverse of this will be the case. It vvill at 
once be established-Aas t^e language of polite, ccerespondedee!,- ^ 
and the character of the. study much raised, that it 

will become a^ ohjjept pf aipbitipn to the first Natives in the 
country to pursue .it.i In common with ail other departments 
of the Qpvernment the, substitution "f English for Persian wtU 
greatly improve the bbaracter of ohi; political correspondence^ 
and inccei^eXhe ,confiidepce pf.^e natives in it., luhavead¬ 
verted at some length to this part of the subject ,in ^e ac-. 
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‘cnoipanying paper, but 1 wish it to be dlearly understood that, 
although in itself very iuiportant, this is only a secondary 
object of the proposed measure. *The main and engrossing 
reason for adopting the English language in the correspondence 
in the Political Department is', that it affords the most ef> 
fectual and the least objectionable means of encouraging the 
study of the language, and it is upon this ground that I look 
forward .with the greatest anxiety to the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure. 

Srdly. T« udopt English 3rdly. English ought also to be ira- 
m laogusge for rrowd- meijiately introduced as the langnane 

mgthe proc«edingfi ot tlie J , 

Courts in the auhnrhs of for recording the proceedings ot the 
Gwtciitta and twenty four Courts in the suburbs of Calcutta and 
pergannas. tweuty-four purguuuas, where, in¬ 

dependent of every other consideration, there are positively 
TDore natives who are conversant with English than with 
’PerMan, and mere motives of convenience therefore would 
'Suggest the propriety of the change. One or two Native 
’Officers conversant with English, and twice that number of 
Advocates ought at the same time to be added to the Surider 
Dewanee and Nizamut Courts to carry the cases through 
which are brought up from these Districts. 

4ihl*. To procnre from 4thly. The only remaining point 

BTgthliteraSra which requires immediate attention is to 
aodsbieuce. piocure from bngland some qualified 

professors of !^nglish literature and 
science. The almost total want of proper teachers has been a 
^eat obstacle to the spread of European learning among the 
Natives. Many respectable Natives, who have been desirous 
to acquire the language, have been prevented from doing so' 
by the want of instructors, and the low persons who for the 
most part are the only instruments available for the purpose 
tend rather to bring the study into disrepute than otherwise, 
fiy employing well educated and scientific gentlemen in the 
business of instruction the reverse of this would be the case. 
Our system of education would rise at once in general estima¬ 
tion, and the Natives of rank would no longer hesitate to give 
their sons the benefit of a College education. The principal 
station of the English Professors would of course be at the 
Univemities, and Calcutta and Allahabad and from thence 
they would be distributed among Colleges in the Divisions at 
the Delhi College, the senior students have got through the 
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more literature of the*language, and I am afraid their ar/lour 
will soon begin to slacken for want of scientific instruction, or 
in other words for want of any adequate.object of Study to 
pursue. * 

Conciniiinn. To Conclude, we have nothing to give 

to the Natives but our superior knowledge. Every thing else 
we take from them. The revenufts, the honours, the private 
•moliiment of their country, in fact the greater proportion of 
the advantases which their own country atfords go into our 
hands. We have, however, our knoyrledge to give them in re¬ 
turn, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, all the advan¬ 
tages which we derive from them will, in the end, be most 
amply repaid. While thousands of our countrymen are sent 
out to carry on the Civil and Military Government of the 
Country, not even a single individual his hitherto been deputed 
to communicate the light of our superior knowledge, but is not 
too late ; and we may be assured that this mode of spending a 
portion of the public revenue will contribute more to improve 
the intellectual and social condition of the Natives, and to make 
them faithful and attached subjects than any other mode vrhich 
cquld be adopted. 

Simlah, Augusts, 1032. C. E. TREVELYAN. 


Hindoonfnnee iitid (be collcqainllaniraeffesof Indi^inicenernl, are 
mere nt'atrnl quantities, which of themuelveif possess no terms of a scientific and 
nhstractcharncter, and the^ nre conseqnently merely fitted for the common in¬ 
tercourse of life of a rode and unlettered peopte. This beine the ease, they 
naturally take their tone and character from (he literary ianea<«Ke of the day, and 
whatever happens to he (he language of education ana puhiic business, they be¬ 
come. deeply impreenated with it, and are thereby more or less improved aqd 
fitted for hiifher purposes than the mere ordinary occasions of life. Acoordinq* as 
Sanscrit or Persian has been the prevailinfjr lanffuatre of science, they have drawn 
lareely from them, and wheu the place of both these is supplied by English,tfaa 
same process must inevitably take place with reg^ard to it. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES, AND ON 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING STEAMERS 
' ON The RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


(From the Bombay Gazette.) 

( Conclvded from page 393J > 

Dewannea, a small walled town on the eastern bank of 
the tiver, 50 miles from Hilla: along the whole of this run the 
average breadth of the river is two to three hundred yards; 
least water in winter two fathoms, in autumn it is said to fall 
to five feet; in several parts the centre of the stream is occu¬ 
pied by small sand islands, many of which are cultivated with 
cucumbers and water melons; in winter they are completely 
under water, often vary their positions. 

The villages along either bank amount to twenty sis, the 
inhabitants of which are hospitable, and peaceably pursue the 
art of husbandry. The banks for thirty miles below Hilla are 
studded with trees and gardens, where most of the opulent in¬ 
habitants of Hilla have summer retreats. ' 

At Dewannea the Begly of Hilla commences, extending 
* to Felugia. The principal tribes of this district are the Zo- 
baid, Terboi, and a Albn Sultan, and the Agail, who reside in 
PeWhnnea 

Tills district, which commences at * Sura, and extends to 
llus,» i^.governed by the Shaikhs of _ the Agaist, who do mili¬ 
tary service to the Pasha fur' the same. Thq Agails are a 
tri^ pf) Arab mercenaries, who originally catde from the 
westward, hud m:e said to have distinguished themselves un¬ 
der the bauners of the faithful who entered Spain. They are 
to be found in the service of the different Pachas of these parts. 

Sura, a small village on the western bank of the stream, 
13J 6. miledsouth of Dewannea: the river to this is about 
two hundred yards broad; the depth of water in winter is not 
less than 2} fathoms, and 1 fathom in the autumn ; three miles 
to the northward of Sura a small bland divides the stream, 
called A1 Saufee. The eastern channel has 2^ fathoms and 
western 1 fathom. The Arabs inhabiting the banks are the 
Agpnh, Beni Hasum, and at times the Zobard, all dwellers 
in tents. The banks are about sixteen feet high, thickly cover- 
' ed v^th brushwood, with a few groves of Tamerisk. 
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Sura to Lemlootn is a run of 13 G. miles in a S. easterly 
direction. The river decreases lii breadth to about a hundred 

t I 

yards at Lemlooni, ai\fl the banks gradually lower ; but the 
depth uf water is nearly the same. In this run there are five 
villages. 

Lemloom is a considerable place, erected on the Eastern 
bank of the river ; the houses arejauilt of sun dried bricks and 
reed huts; the number of inhabitants amounts to 16,000, which 
are chiefly of the Ghuzail tribe ; the principal merchants are 
Pervjans, who are attracted hereby the locality of Kerbelali, 
so that on their demise they may be intered near their rever¬ 
end Saint Ali. 

The tribes occupying this district,. which extends from 
Semauva to Sura, are the Ghuzail, Dhualein, Wanwee, Aibu 
Hussain, and Beni Kashm, the chief and most powerful of 
which are the G liuzail : all of them are exceedingly hostile, 
and whose predatory excursions extend to the gates of Baghdad. 
The villages in this district are enumerated at eighty, most of 
which are composed of from one to three hundred families, are 
built of reeds, upon small elevated spots of ground, to be above 
the inundation of the country, which this district is subjected 
to from its low situation. In the vicinity’of each village there 
is erected a small ihu^ fort or tower, which affords these war-' 
like people protection during t^ wafs, whiph they are seldom 
without, from the. feuds that exist between the tribes, caused by 
their inexterminahle spirit of independence. 

These tribes principally profess the supremacy of Ali, and 
are particularly averse to the more orthodox sect of Moslems, 
which leads them into many broils with their powerful neigh¬ 
bours the Pasha and Montifige Shaikh When at war with 
any power that are likely to invade their country, they retr^kt 
'(their villages being portable,) to the marsh which, like the 
dykes of the Butch, Constitute their strong holds, being able to 
'inundate the country at pleasure, and their reed huts anwering 
the purpose of rafts, they bid defiance to all tfie cither poweis 
of the Jezbira. During their last war with the Pa^ha, they 
defied his power till he gained possession of their pfincjpail 
band. However, t,hev gained the desert, with the whole of their 
property, so that a^r an eighteen months’ war, the Pasha’s 
troops found nothing but the smoking fires and empty huts'ot 
the Arab' hordes. When the troops evacuated the aUtvIn^the 
Arabs ioimediately resumed their station in-the marshee with 
increased contempt for the power-grasping Twiks. 'Boats pfo- 
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eeeding up or down the river pay a toll here, and a small pre¬ 
sent to the Chief of coHee, dates, or some small portion of 
the cargo, in default of which they are plundered, and perhaps 
ill used. Hi'wever, the Arabs are n6t a sanguinary race, 
and persons are more often plundered by composition than 
violence. 

Between Lemloom and Semauva, a distance of 40 miles, 
the rivef flows still S. eagerly; breadth about one hundred 
yards, with an average 6f 1 fathom in winter. Here all the 
dangers and difiiculties of navigating this river exist from 
the shallowness of the water and the hostile character of 
the natives. 

A short distance below Lemloom the river divides itself 
into numerous branches, three of which are navigable in the 
winter: most of the small branches, which traverse the country 
in, all directions, are mostly artiflcial, dug by the Arabs to 
lead the water into some particular channel, or to inigate the 
rice grounds, of which grain immense quantities is raised in 
these marshes. 

During the season of the freshes—December to May— 
nearly the whole of this district, called Hore al Lemloom^ 
becomes totally inundated, resembling a vast lake, which 
renders the course of the river unperceptible to the eye. The 
extent of this inundation runs aoout forty miles along the 
river and thirty broad. -The depth of water varies in the 
different channel: in winter the three larger branches of the 
river have upwards of one fathom water: during the autumn 
the natives are in the habit of bunding up the different 
channels for the purpose of deepening one, by which the 
trading vessels pass. On applying to the natives for informa¬ 
tion regarding .the navigation during the dry season, I was 
informed that a “ Comer” never could ford the principal 
steam Ghate Bezoul, thereby implying there was upwards of 
five feet water. ' '' 

These marshes are inhabited by the Dhecalem and Ghuzail 
Arabs: their habitations are of reeds, and many of their 
wigwams ‘are neatly made, mostly of an oblong shape vrith 
a doping roof. 

The riches of these people consists in large herds of 
buffaloes, wbioh thrive admirably in these swamps: they are 
seldom df^u^tered : the butter produced from -their milk 
Jt.Qciing a tCMy sale ib f the Baghdad rnarket, is sufiicient to 
l>riug iheir hmoable possessors all tbe necessaries of life they 
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require. F(»od for these animals is abundant—the marshes pro¬ 
ducing!; an abundance of reeds and rank grass. 

The 'tribes of this tract, as 1 said before, are tbe most' 
independent in the Jezbeira. The situation of their country 
and ferocity of character has ever supported them against the 
confederacy of the Fasha and Montitige Shaikh. They were 
reduced to obedience in I82ft, and restrained their depredations 
till 1831, when the overthrow of the Mameluke Government had 
again let them free -to commit their usual enormities, conse¬ 
quently tbe trade on the Euphrates is now much confined. 

Semauva, i. e. the Celestial, is a small walUd town, situ¬ 
ated on the western side of the Sliat a Semauva, which is a 
small branch of the Euphrates, that turns from the main 
stream, thirty miles below Lemloum, and after flowing-in west¬ 
erly and S. easterly direction for twt-iity five miles, again joins 
tite main stream. Is is also termed Bn Shilah, embarking 
Terakcadk: through this branch the trade on the river formerly 
passed, but of late it has become exceedingly shallow and dry 
ill the autumn. The inhabitants of the town amornit to about 
3000. Rice, wdol, horses, and cotton cloth, which is woven 
in the town. Tbe men of Sevaura are as proverbial for their 
valour as the women for beauty. 

The Shaikh is appointed by the Montifige Chief. This 
town marking the most northern limit of his territory. 

Terakeak or Terackeah, is a small ruined Tort on the 
eastern bank of the river, where the Shat of Semauva joins. 
Here the morahs may be said to terminate. The banks of the 
river now become high, and the stream wider and deeper, hav¬ 
ing 2| fathoms in winter. 

From Terakeah to Neghaib, a distance by the river of 40 
miles; the breadth of the stream is about 200 yards; least 
water in winter 3| fathoms, there are a few sand tanks but pf 
no size. The banks of the river are overgrown with brush¬ 
wood and the acacia bush, a few topes of Ta^erisk and Eii- 
phratic poplar; and ait this time ** Feby” vary in height 
from 12 to 18 feet. A few villages are passed en route, inhabit¬ 
ed by the Agra and Mahdayne Arabs, who are tolerably 
peaceable, and under the Government of the Montifige Shaikh. 
The cultivation is but scanty, and only to be seen in small 
portions qear the villages. 

Myhaib, a small tomb raised over the mortality of a . Mos¬ 
lem Saint bo the western side of the liVer. The tide swells the 
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river as high as this, but no norttierl}^ current is felt higher 
than Aijeih at the mouth of the Hye. 

The river or canal of Hye is 21 miles to the S. eastward 
of Myhail and-fifteen above ^tuke Shitkh. At present this is 
the only' canal of communication that is opened between the 
livers: it flows from the Tigris at Kooly al Amarah one 
hundred miles in a soutiierly direction to the Euphrates at 
Arjeih, which river it enters by many mouths ; i>ut the one at 
present navigated is called Al Hassaneych, following close by 
the reed village of Arjeih. The Hye is dry in summer, but 
during the winter, when the rivers are high, there is two 
fathoms, nearly all through the general breadtii is from 200 to 
70 feet. Most all the trade passes by this route whenever 
possible, as^the country is more safe: consequently the miiiiy 
exaction levied by the Arabs of the Tigris are avoided. The 
whole country bordering on the Hye is under the (jioveriiineiit 
of the Montifige Chief. 

Shiike Shukh or Sookal Shaikh, i. e. the Shaikh’s 
mart, is a small town on the southern bank of the river, about 
a mile and a half in circumference, enclosed by a mud wall, 
having flanking towers pierced for luusquetry, situated flftcen 
miles E. S. E. of Arjeih. The houses are constructed of kiln- 
burnt .bricks, in the customary style of the country, in number 
about three hundred, which bears no comparison to the number 
of inhabitant^, most of them residing in reed huts outside the 
walls, or scattered in the adjacent date groves. The number of 
inhabitants it is rather difficult to compute, from the very con¬ 
siderable flux and reflux of Arabs; but in 1631, taking in a 
circuit of five miles from the town, there was 70,000, bar lly 
four thousand of which live within the walls. The bazaars 
are daily crowded with Arabs frnm the surrounding districts. 
The merchants are exceedingly rich, and trade largely in plun¬ 
dered goods which the Arabs constantly bring in. 'I here are 
several families of Jews, Sabeans, and a couple of Banians. 
Coming from <6a&hdad to Sbukov Shukh in August 1832, I 
propped dagger somewhere on the banks of the Hye. 1 re¬ 
traced* my steps, but did not surged finding; it. TbreO days 
after, on sauntering through the hazaar, 1 espied an Arab bar¬ 
tering wr^ ‘a few others to sell it for 5 dollars and a handker¬ 
chief. ' dr course, I soon recovered my property; but this in¬ 
stance .may shew bow the ignorant unsophisticated Arab is im- 
ppse^ upon, as the worth 76 dollar's. 
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A consi(]crablei trade is carried on with Nejtl, likewise a 
general market for the ^rabs of the Jezheira. Boats are cou- 
:stantly arriving from llilla Busrah and Baghdad, besides se¬ 
veral from Quaite (<Jrane) in the Persian Gulph. The baz- 
hars are excecdiogly well supplied with all such articles as the 
-Arabs of the desert require : as powder, arms of all kinds, 
horse furniture, cottons, ready made dresses, wollcii cloak's, 
culinary utensils, wooden bowls [from Nejd which indicate 
that province to be well wooded] wearing apparel and trin¬ 
kets, and other small articles of domestic economy, for which 
tile Arabs barter horses, wool, cotton and cal tie, gums, drugs. 

Many of the desert tribes migrate towards this point at cer¬ 
tain sf'asotis, to supply themselves with these indispensable ar¬ 
ticles ; but more particularly for supplies of rice and wheat. 
The Quaite boats bring various articles of Indian manufacture, 
and even Knglish, which are brought from Bombay in their 
large Baghalalis, ami carried here by smaller sized orat’t, dioy 
carry back p. uu and hides. The district of the Jezheira is 
famous fur the whiteness and gluten qualities of its grain. The 
imports from Baghdad are copper utensils, shoes, dresses made 
of silk from mosul anddamascus, Turkish saddles and arms. 

In the vicinity of the town the Shaikh al Montiye gene¬ 
rally encamps witli his whole personal tribe al Shebeeb, which 
Consists of about 300 tents^ which in this tract they exchange 
for the reed hut. This chiefs territory extends bona fide from 
the gates of Busrah to Dewannea on the Euphrates, bound by 
the Shal al Hye towards the Tif^ris. The tribes possessing 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, Beni Lam, Senoy, and-others, 
are in a general war with the Montifige. Montifige is an ap¬ 
pellation derived from the verb Montefie, to congregate. This 
tribe being composed of a society of different tribes of the 
Soonic and Sheak sects. The present Shaikh can bring into 
the field 30,000 horse, and as many foot; all well armed and 
mounted, without any exertion. 

The late Shaikh at Montifige, Ageil bib Mahmond 4 
Sadoun, of the Shebeeb family, was a line looking Arab, 
with the peculiar features of his nation, finely pourtrayed, his 
mien is commanding and highly prepossessing; of an age 
and endowed with a spirit of chivalry and hospitality which 
so enhances a chiefs character in the warm imagination of the 
nomade of the Arabian deserts,, and was noted for his hospita¬ 
lity and mild equitable LJoYernmetft, a blessing not often to 
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be met with in the cast. He was killed irt the war of 1831, 
and held out to the vary last for Dowd Pasha. Ageil’s elder 
brother was confined by Duwd, who was let loose during the 
ravage of the plague, and raised an army® to depose his bro¬ 
ther, favoured by the Pasha of Aleppo : both armies met on 
the plains of Wasut, where Agpil*in the arms of victory met 
his fate. He was in advance of hu men with a few trusty 
followers, eager in pursuit of the enemy, when his horse 
stumbled and fell, and unfortunately rolled upon him. A few 
horsemen in the enemy^s rear observing this, rushed o'lt, spear¬ 
ed him through the body, and cut up the few that were with 
him. These few being thus cut off, the whole army declared 
for his brother, and all was immediately amicaldy settled. 
Thus fell the pride of Irak, whose fame and deeds are the 
theme of almost every itinerant story teller or imprOvisatore 
in the country. Hospitality is a virtue admired above all others 
in' Arabia, and more likely to gain a chieftan interest and affeC' 
lion from his clansmen. The flowers of the Montifige fell by 
the plagues and war of 1831 and 1832. 

Sbuke Shukh was built about ninety years ago by "the 
Shaikh of the IMuntiflge’s, and as a dep6t the situation is ad¬ 
mirably chosen, the facilities of navigating the Shat al Arab 
and Euphrates below this point and the junction stream, the 
Hye opening a road to th^ northern provinces of Persia and 
the Euphrates through Mesopotamia, will ever render it neces¬ 
sary to have a dep6t on the Euphrates about here. The bene¬ 
fit the desert Arabs derive from the Sookh is still greater; the 
towns of Busrah, Baghdad and Hilla, the three principal 
marts of the country, being difficult .of approach* <t»d the 
tribes being exceedingly cautious for fear of being entrapped 
by the Turkish Pashas, who have been known to imprison the 
Chiefs^on pretences, so as to keep the tribe near the capital, 
and through this machiavilian policy to even elect a creature 
of their own. The Arabs prefer the desert, and the supply of 
necessaries is tl?eir chief care, as none of the migratory tribes 
pay the least attention to agriculture. 

The flood tide sets as high as Myhaib, but the N. E. 
current is felt as far as Arjeib, which here was at times about 
a mile an hour; when N. £. winds prevails it ceases. 

Tbe general breadth of the stream from the Hye to this 
is front 9 to 600 feet at least. Water in winter 2^ fathoms, 
the depth in autumn 1 am informed is about one fathom : the 
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banks are 'low ant} scantily clothed with brushwood; a few 
groves of palms a|)pear near the villages. The Arabs are of 
the Mahdajere and Shebeeb tribes; peaceable and civil. Culti¬ 
vation now, for the» first time since leaving Hillareach, be¬ 
comes general. Vegetables are procurable for a trifie, sheep 
and fowls are exceedingly pheap. 

Korna is 72| G. miles E. of the Sook, by the course 
of the river which now becomes a noble steam, increased in 
breadth to a quarter of a mile, having three fathoms water in 
winter and summer. The tide regularly flows and ebbs, and 
this whole course is free from shoals or other impediments to 
navigation. The inhabitants bordering on the river more civili¬ 
zed and numerous, which are of the Shebeeb, Reni’a Zud, Beni 
Monsoon, Beni Scarner, Beni Malitch tribes, under the Go¬ 
vernment of the Montifige chief, the whole of them are peace¬ 
able and either tend their herds or cultivate the grounds in 
the vicinity of their villages. Their villages are composed 
of reed huts, many of which are commodious and of fanciful 
structure. 

The banks of the river after quitting Sookh, approaching 
Kornah become exceedingly low, and in some places an arti¬ 
ficial circumstance adds considerably to the fertility of the 
country from the easy method it can be inigated. The river 
flowing on a higher level than the western parts of each 
country ; the northern bank is also low, and the redundant 
waters of the llye and Tigris flow into this river by many 
months, and on high freshes the whole S. eastern part of the 
Je/dieira is inundated : then the northern bank cannot be 
traced fof miles. 

Although the high course of the river is an advantage to 
the agriculturist in case of heavy freshes from a protracted 
summer or heavy rains, the damage dune by the breaking down 
of the banks is incalculable. 1831 was the year doomed for 
such a catastrophe. On the 10th of April the rivers began to 
rise with great rapidity, and before 24 bouts had elapsed, it 
had risen above its accustomed height, shortly after the banks 
gave way, the district formed a vast lake in which the course 
of the river was imperceptible. Thb Tigris flooded more than 
the Eqphrates, from its tributary streams of Kurdistan, which 
was thrown into this river by the Hye canal. Baghdad 
suffered much: 15,000 people were drowned and killed by 
the falling of houses in one night. From the Sookh to Busrah 
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a distance of a hundred miles was a great lake ; and the town 
of Busrah from being built on high ground became, as it were, 
an island. The great plantations of date trees which add to 
the prosperity of this country, fell by groves from tlie alluvial 
soil, becoming a soft mud from saturation ; thousands ot liv^s 
were lost; the inhabitants, their domestics and the wild animals 
of the desert crow led to the little devoted spots of ground ; 
and as this was during the time the plague raged, the teoble 
and sick were left to the mercy of the flood. After a cou[)le 
of days the waters receded to vast lakes, and exposed iin- 
lueuse mud flats, the miasma from which was as latal to the 
inhabitants of tliis devoted land as the plague and flood. 

In the Universal History there is mention ot those great 
floods of the Miiphrates and Tigris: a gieat one hupp<'ned 
about the time of the birth of Mahomed. 

We are now fairly in the land of dates, every little village 
boasts of its date grove (with its luuidrod uses,) few other 
trees are to be seen : rank grass and brush wood cover the face 
of the country near the river; beyond wbith all is a level 
desert as far as the eye can survey. 

Koona or Gornah was a place of importance in the time 
of the Kalifs, and perhaps to the Lcliucidm, as it is supposed 
to be the site of Apamiay but T should imagine the old junction 
was further westward, of which there is some indication about 
Fuieych, However, as it may be, this important place has 
suffered alike with all the towns of old remains, and has now 
dwindled into a small village of 30 huts, a few remains of the 
old houses, part ot^a mosque, and the eastern side of the lorti- 
fication and the fosse, are indicative of its importance under 
the Saracens and early Turks. Behind these vestiges a few of 
the Pasha's regulars have entrenched themselves, and extort a 
toll upon all boats passing up or down the rivers, whicli at 
their conjunction are about the same breadth. The Tigris flow¬ 
ing from the northward, and the Euphrates from the west¬ 
ward. * 

The united stream is termed by the natives the Shahd al 
Arab, thence 43 miles to Busrah ; general course S. E,; the 
depth at low water 3^ fathoms; the breadth is nearly hall a 
mile. 

A few miles northward of Banah, an island three miles 
lolg, divides the sU'eam> Jezheiga al Macaueul ; the water be- 
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ing deep in either channel; the banks of the river are low, and 
for a quarter of a mile inland studded with date trees. 

The rivers Tigris qnd Euphrates having 'their sources so 
near each other, Hood and dry about the same time. The fal¬ 
ling of rain and the melting of the snows on the mountains of 
Taurus, Armenia and Kurdistan feed these two great rivers of 
the old World. 

The lirst rise of the Tigris takes place about tlie end of 
November, caused by the falling of rain, both in Armfuia and 
Kurdis, and continues high till April, when a further increase 
takes place by the approaching summer, nielling the snows on 
the mount, ins. The severest freshes arc felt at this season, and 
particularly great when the summer is the least prolracled. 

Tlio river continues at its highest till the middle of May, 
when the wa^r gradually decreases till August, wlien it is then 
at its low'est ebb, and remains so till the end of November. 
During this period little or no trade pusses up or down the 
Tigris. The Baghalahs that ply on the river are laid on shore 
and careened for the ensuing season. The banks uiid shoals slicw 
themselves. The llye becomes dry, and tlui drought desert 
obliges the Arab hordes to encamp on its banks. 

The Euphrates is rather later in flooding in the spring, 
and sooner in the winter, than tlie Tigiis. 

1 he effects of the summer season being felt sooner in Kur- 
di^taa and Eastern Armenia. The tale which contribute s« 
largely to this river have their rise in the mountains of the 
former country. 

Tlie rain falls sooner in the western part of Arrat^nia, 
when all the tributary streams of the Euplirates have their 
source's. 

The Baghalahs by which the whole traffic on these rivers 
is carried on, are geruerally about 200 tons bnrthern, drawing 
from 5 to 7 feet water. These boats arc built in» the shape of 
those seen in the Gulfs, but lower in the water, having im- 
niotuse beam, very taunt masts, with lattcen sails ; these vessels 
can only ply laden seven months of the year. 

Ill general they start from Busrali in the first week of 
December, and arrive in Baghdad in a month, tiacked against 
the stream the whole way. North westeiley winds prevail¬ 
ing more than south easterly. Boats seldom attempt the voy* 
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age singly, but proceed in fleets of tenV)r fifteen, \hu3 evading 
tlie extortions of every petty Arab chief en route. There are 
regular customs paid to the Shaikh of the Montifige, Beni Lam, 
and other powerful tdbes, besides presints. I’he whole amount 
paid thus by a large trading boat tracking up the Tigris, on 
an average, amounts to four hundred piastres/nc. The cargoes 
brought by these vessels, consists of the riches of India and 
China for the Ozerbijon and Turkish markets; the return 
commodities are copper from Jocat and Mahdoyn; galls from 
Kurdistan; gums and raw silks from the two Iraksand salt from 
the desert. The other crafts which are met with on these rivers 
of Mesopotamia, are the Goofah, Bulluin, and Sutfeenah, all 
ill-constructed of bad plank, coated over with bitumen, and of 
odd antique shape. 

The trade of the Euphrates being chiefly in the necessa¬ 
ries of life, requires as little delay as possible ; consequently the 
spii it of navigation is not obstructed by the drought of sum¬ 
mer or the gales of winter : the same boats are used as on the 
Tigiis; blit those of a lighter construction, called Suffeeiiah 
ply during the summer with ease from their small draft of 
-w'ater. H ilia to Busrah is a voyage of three to eight days ; 
the contrary is that of a month. 

Raalidad to Busrah, which is a distance of four hundred 
and twenty miles eastward, by the river, is often run when the 
current is strong and the northwesters prevail in three day?, 
^malt heats are tracked against the storm from liusrah to 
Baghdad in ten days, that with two sets of trackers. The 
tnickrrs employed on these rivers are a strong hardy race of 
men, denominated Mellahs; their usual wages for three trips 
(Bu srah to Baghdad) is fifteen Ine piasters, which is certainly 
well earned, considering the immense labour of tracking a large 
boat against a current averaging from four to six miles an hour— 
sixteen being the usual number the large boats employ; they 
work from sunrise to sunset, allowing a short period at noon 
and 0p4ar for prayers.. At night the boat is made fast to the 
bank. Most of the boats carry a guard of Sugmaumes. During 
the nidnth of December and its following one, the rain is very 
constant, and both the rivers are subject to fogs which seldom 
clear up before noon. In general they are so dense, that its im¬ 
possible to go across the river. On the Tigris I met but few 
boats or canoes. The Arabs, wishing to cross the stream, use a 
, bundle of rushes or a few inflated skius. 
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TRADE aEYONP THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS WHO CARRY ON THE REGU- 
LAR TRADE OF CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY, WITH THE 
COUNTRIES BEYOND THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. . 

The only people who carry on any re^^ular trade in Euro¬ 
pean commodities; with i\\e countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, are the Bunyans of the Joudhpoor and Shekawatee 
countries, who are known by the general name of Marwarries. 
I'orty years ago none of these people had left their homes. 
The security olleied by ihe British Government first induced 
them to extend their concerns, and now there is not a com¬ 
mercial town from t ashinere io Bombay, in which they have 
not formed an establishment. Indeed they may be said to be 
the only general merchants in Upper India—other persons 
trade in particular articles of local consuhiption, such as salt, 
ghee, cloth, &c., but the Marwarries are the only inerohaiits 
who trade in every kind of article for which there happens to 
be a demand, and there is a profitable mercantile transaction, 
however distant it may be, which they are not at all limes' 
ready to undertake. Nearly the whole of the iiitaiid trade in 
European goods is in their hands, and they furnish at present 
the principal medium for procuring an extended circiilatipn for 
our broad cloths, cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

The following instance will help to illustrate the extended 
scale of Marwarree connections : 

IMirza Mul, Eukeer Chiind, Sheojee Ram, 

Kishen Dial, Ram Rutton, Jouheree Mul, 

Jhalee Ham, Tara Chund, Behadur Mul, 

and Heikunt Raj, 

are the grandsons and great grandsons of a person called Bugo- 
tee Rarn, who was the Photedaror treasurer to the then Newab 
of Euttehpoor in the Shekawattee country, and hence they 
are called “ the ten Photedars.” 1’hey have all of them 
h4}uses at Ramghurh in the Shekawattee country^ as well as at 
Chuoroo, ill the Biccaueer country, which is only five coss off, 
and they live either at one pl^ce or the other, according as they 
are well treated by the respective rulers or otherwise. This is 
a great protection to them, and it'ohliges the local authorities 
to treat them with more consideration than they would other¬ 
wise be disposed to do. 

Some one or other of the ten Photedars have Gomash- 
tabs or Agents at all the following places, and at some of 
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them they have all got Gomashtahs—th^t is—Bombay, Surat, 
Baotm^hur, Muscat, Palec, Jodlipoor, Nagore, Jcselmere, 
Sliikarpoor, Ajmerc, Biccanecr, Juilcmdar, A^mntsur, Lahore, 
Cashmere, Loodiana, Putiala, Nabeh, Ambalah, Jugadree, 
11 issar, IJansee, Bewaiiee, llohtuck, Jeypoor, Kotah, 

Omraoiee, Oojeiii, Indore, Nagpore, Hyderabad, Pv>*>nah, 
llattras, Chaudosee, Furrukabad, Muttra, Agra, Mirzapoor, 
Benares, Moorshedabad, Patna, Calcutta, Gualpara. These 
Gomashtahs are all of them from Chooroo in the Biccaiieer 
and Hamghur, Besao, FiiUihpoor and Jhoonjoonoo in the 
Shekawattoe country. They are every where distinguished as 
foroigm^rs by their language and dress, and their families re¬ 
side in their own country. 

The Marwarries are a frugal intelligent race, having few¬ 
er expenses than the Butiyans of our provinces. Thev are 
able to carry on trade with smaller profits, and this, combined 
with their extensive connections, and the good understanding 
they have with one another, has given them a decided com¬ 
mercial ascendancy in Upper India. They are tlie general 
insurers for other people, but the superior facilities they enjoy, 
and the extensive nature of their transactions reader insurance 
unnecessary in their own case. 

THE NATURAL WANTS OF THE COUNTRIES BEYOND THE 

INDUS AND SUTl.EJ. 

The natural wants of the countries bevond the Indus 
and Sutlej answer to the following general description : having 
no manufactures to speak of, they require to be supplied from 
abroad with all the cloth the^y consume, that is, with Rnglish 
long cloth, chintz, muslin, broadcloth, t'fec., and with Indian 
silk and kunkhab. However rich they may , be in minerals, 
they have no mines and their whole supply of metals comes 
from abroad. This branch of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, excepting what finds its way from Kussia, 
owing to our neglecting to avail ourselves of the water com¬ 
munication of^the Indus. They produce no indigo, tea or 
spices, and for their supply of these articles they depend upon 
India, China and the Eastern islands. No sugar to speak of 
is produced in the countries on the other side of the Indus, 
and the whole of their consiimptiop is supplied from India 
except what is brought from Russia. Besides some articles of 
minor importance, such as dates, cocoanuts, &c., this com¬ 
pletes the outline of the natural wants of .the Punjab and the 
countries to the West of the Indus. 
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THEIR ‘NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Their natural productions are the shawls of Cashmere; 
the cotton and sugar of the Punjab, which iniiiht be exported 
to almost any extent, if the navigation of the Indus were oi)en. 
The tobacco of Multan. Assafoetida which is produced in in-* 
exhaustible quantities on the Affghan hills, satfrou, mader, 
costus arabicus, and various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing and for medicinal purposes, saltpetre, sul-arainoniac 
and cbrystal salt, almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
and horses. 

Hereafter I shall submit an account, for which the mate¬ 
rials arc prepared, of the merchantable productions of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutiedge, and of the articles 
wliich are in greatest demand there, but for the present this 
short summary must sulhce. 

CHANNELS OF TRADE. 

• 

The greatest exportation of English piece goods takes 
place from Bombay by the following route. At Bombay they. 
are rc-shipped and taken by sea to Baonuggur, a seaport on the 
north side of the gulf of Bombay. At Baonuggur they are 
laden upon camels and carried via Pahlunipoor and Serohee 
to Palee, wliich is an important commercial place about SG 
miles to the south cast of Joudpoor. At Palee the road di¬ 
vides, and a portion of the goods arc-sent via Pokerum and 
Jeysulmere to Shikarpoor, and the rest via Nagore, Deedwa- 
na, Futtehpoor, Ramgurh, Chooroo, Renee, Bhehadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and Jullimdur to Amrit- 
sur, which is the great mart for the Punjab. 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches TJmritsir by this 
route. The long land carriage is too expensive for such arti¬ 
cles, and they are therefore sent up the Ganges from Calcutta 
to Furruckabad, and soon by land to IJmritsir. But copper, 
iron, lead aud all the other metals are sent via Baonuggur and 
Palee to Shikarpoor, because there is at preseAt no other way 
of sending them, although Shikarpoor is situated only a few 
mites from the Indus. ^ 

Tea, spices, cochineal, relined indigo, cocoanuts and dates, 
Guzeratee silk and kumkhab, S^c. &c. are sent by this route, 
both to Shikarpoor and tjmritsir. Spices being heavy goods 
are sent to Umritsir in the greatest quantities from Calcutta, 
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and what comes from Bombay is principally the produce of the 
concern. 

. A very remarkable trade is carried on in silver by the 
same route. The countries of Upper *^ndia consume large 
quantities of the manufacture of England, and of the spices 
and other produce of China and the Eastern isK s, and as they 
have no produce of their own to give in exchange to nearly 
the same amount, the balance is obliged to be paid in money. 
The Plnropean remittances are also a great drain upon them, 
and their own consumption of the precious metals, and parti¬ 
cularly of silver in ornaments, lioarding, &c, is veiy consider¬ 
able. These causes combined keep the value of silver in the 
Upp er Provinces up at a high rate. At Bombay, owing to 
local causes, the reverse happens to be the case. There vast 
quantities of opium are every year sent to China, the return 
for which is principally in Dollais and Bullion to the amount 
of 30 or 40 lacs of Us. is annually imported from l*ersia in 
return for the piece-goods, sugar, &c. sent to that country. 
Owing, I believe, to these causes, considerably, upwards of 
a crore of rupees worth of silver is annually sent from Bom¬ 
bay to Gwalior, Jeyporc, Patiala, Amrit.s»r and other prin¬ 
cipal places in Hindoostan, where the greater part is coined 
in the Mints, and the rest is sold in the bazar. None is sent 
to Shikarpore. There the exports of assafoe.tida, madder, 
costus arabicus, groceries, &c., bear a very fair proportion to 
the imports, and silver is consequently more plentiful. When 
the Mint at Pnrrackabad was in existence, not less than 20 
lacs of rupees worth of silver used annually to be sent there 
to be coined. 'I he silver is mostly in dollar and it is all sent 
via Baonuggur and Palee. It yields a profit of from 1 to 3 
per cent, on a transaction which takes up at most 40 days; 
none comes from Calcutta. A few lacs of rupees worth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the same route, but it 
seldom buds its way further than Jeypoor. 

Brown sugur (kund) fine ditto (shukr) molasses (ghoor) and 
sugar candy (misre) ate sent in considerable quantities from 
Palee to Shikarpore. It is all the produce of the Doab and 
ceded districts and reaches Palee via llamghurh. 

We have no exact data by which to determine the value 
of the trade, which 1 am endeavouring to describe, but accord- 
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to the accoimt'of tiie Marwarries who carry it od, it is 


nearly as follows: 

Pearls,. 100,000 

Silver,.!. 3,000,000 

Ihiglish broad cloth and muslin,. 500,000 

Ditto white cloth and chintz. 500,000 

Quicksilver,. 12,000 

Cochineal,. 150,000 

Refined Indigo said to be refined at Calcutta, 

and sent by sea to Bombay. 100,000 

Tea,. 00,000 

Black pepper, cardanium, and other apices,. . 100,000 

Vermillion,. 15,000 

Utter,. 10,0(10 

Camphor,. 5,000 

Sandal. 20,000 

Cocoanuts,. 100,000 

Dates,. 50,000 

Goozeratee silk ami kurnkbab,. 50,000 

Drugs, and artich s of every otlicr kind,.... 100,000 


48,02,000 

The value of the exports to Shikarpore is about four lacs, 
making a total of the value of exports from the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, V* countries beyond Indus and Sutledge, of 
5,202,000 of which rupees 3,000,000 is in the articles of sil¬ 
ver alone, rupees 1,200,000 in English piece-goods and metal, 
and the rest in goods of every kind. 

Total cxpence of conveying goods from Bombay to Shi¬ 
karpore and Amritsar. 

ENGLISH PIKCE GOODS. 

Bombay to Baonuggur, 5 days’ sail, at 2 annas per maund. 

BAONl’GGUR TO PALKE, ONE MONTH’S JOURNEY. 

Duty to the native chief at Bhaonuggur, r • • • 114 0 

A'arions duties from Bhaonuggur to Palee, .. 2 12 0 

Camel hire including the Bulao, or money paid 
to the Bheel communities for protection while passing 
through their couniry. It rests with the owner of 
the camels to discharge this demand, .2 4 0 

ChoVvkeydarand other extras. .. 0 8 0 
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Fi’oni Bombay to Shikarpoor rupees; 10 8 0 per ma#tid, 
anri the time consumed in the journey, one month and twenty- 
five days. 

PALEE TO RAMGHUR 10 DaTS JOURNEY. 

Camel hire,... (h 14 0 

Duty,..... 0 14 0 


1 12 0 

RAMGHUU TO UMRITSIR. 

Camel hire,... *.... 100 

Duty,.... 1 0 0 

£xtra guard on account of the unsettled state of the 

intermediate countries, .0 8 0 


2 8 0 

JVfaking the total expence of conveying English piece 
goods from Bombay to Umritsir, rupees 11 12 0 per maund, 
and the time consumed in the Journey two months. 

The total cost of conveying the base metals is about two 
per cent, and of conveying every other kind of goods five per 
cent less than piece goods. Tliis is on acconnt of the superior 
value of piece goods. A single camel load is worth 2,000 or 
3,000 rupees, and the merchants are therefore careful to in¬ 
trust it only to persons whose character is approved, and who 
from their connections and knowledge of the road are not 
likely to allow of its being plundered. Regarding spices and 
other less vuiiiabie articles they are not So particular, and they 
consequently have less to pajr for their transport. The duties 
on piece goods are also heavier than on other articles. The 
carriage of silver co«its the same as cloth. The camel hire is 
heavier, but this difference is made up by the precious metals 
not being charged with any iluty. Each camel carries about 
4,000 dollars, and is accompanied by four men, that is two 
drivers and two guards, and in order to prevent any loss from 
delay on so valuable an investment, they push on at an extra¬ 
ordinary rate. The dispatches of; silver are said to reach 
Amritsir from Bombay in 40 days. > 

One niaui cause of the generate high rate of camel hire 
on the road from Baonuggur to Umritsir is, because the return 
trade bears no proportioh to that whivoh goes to Umritsir, and 
the back hire must therefore be taken \into consideration. 

The other great channel of trao’e, with the countries on 
the other side of the Sutledge and Indt^, is by Calcutta. All 
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the ^oods are brought up the Gahgf^s as far as Mirzapoor, and 
from that place two routes branch off, 

7 he first is up the Gauges to Furrackabad, There the 
goods are put upon hackeries, and wbut consist of cloth, are 
mostly sent on to Umritsir via Bulundshuhur, Saharunpoi^ 
and Jugadree. The reason of their taking this circuitous 
ro*»tp, instead of the more direct one by Delhi is to avoid the 
numerous frontier chowkies of the Delhi territorv, where the 
taking out and examining of the goods causes great delay and. 
inconvenience. From Jiigadree the Inckery owners engage to 
take the goods on to Umritsir for a fixed vate, which includes 
both carriage and duty, and tliey make their own arrangements 
for the duty with the authorities on the road. They are gene¬ 
rally Bramins, owing to the superior respect which is paid to 
the sacred character. Metals, spices, and most other heavy 
articles are sent from Furruckabad to Umritsir via Delhi, 

The other route is from Mirzapore up tl^ie Jumna to Mut¬ 
tra, where the goods are put upon haciceries to avoid the 
Begum’s duty, and are sent via Delhi and the IJissar and 
Pateala districts to Umritsir. 

The annual value of the exports to Amritsir by this 
route are, as fur as I can ascertain, nearly as follows : 


Broad cloth,. 150,000 

Chintz and white cloth of all kinds (sufadee),. 400,000 

Copper, iron and metals of every kind,. 200,000 

Cochineal,. 50,000 

Native indigo,. 150,000 

Moorshedabad silk,. 100,000 

Benares Kimkhab, lladhanugguree doputtas, & other 

Bengal stiifis, . 100,000 

Tea, spices, and dyeing woods of all kinds,. 300,000 


14,50,000 

Total expence of conveying goods from Calcutta to 
Umritsir : 

1st Via Mirzapoor, Furrackabad and Jugadree, Cal¬ 
cutta to Furrackabad, time consumed 3 months, boat hire, 
18 0 per maund, Furruckabad to Jugadree, 23 days jour¬ 
ney, 1 10 9 per maund. Duties levied at Jugadree one rupee 
a maund upon cloth, copper, iron, silk and indigo, and two 
annas a maund upon pewter, lead, spices, dyes, &c« 
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Juiijulifp <o IJraritsir, 28 days’ journey, hackery hire and 
tit.ly two Mipios H maiiiid. 

JVIrikin-:: the* total expence of conveying goods from Cal¬ 
cutta to IJmritsir via the G tinges, Purruckabad and Jugadrec, 
ffuptKs 8 ‘2 0 on cloth, metals, silk and indigo, and rupees 
6 4 0 on every tiuiig else, and the time consumed 4 months 
and 21 davs. 

2nd, Via Miizapore, iMirruckabad and Delhi. 

(Calcutta to Fuiruekabad as above. 

iMirruckabad to .DtdUi, 16 days joiirnejs 12 annas per 
mauud. * 


Delhi to l^inritsir, 40 days jonriiey, 8 Hs. per muutid 
on piece goods, and 1 8 0 on metals, spicc'^, &c. 

.M.tkiiii; tlio total expence of conveying uoods from Cal- 


on*ta to Umritsir via the Ganges, Fnrrnckabal and Delhi 


lis 6 4 on piece go ds, and on all other goods Rs. 8 12 0, 
and the time con^ineil tour montlis and twenty five days. 

Via Hul^zapore, Muttra and Dellii. 

Calcntla to Muttra, time consumed 100 days, boat hire 
1 R 0 per maund. 

Muttra to Delhi, 8 days journey hackery hire, 6 annav. 
Delhi to Uniiitsir as above. 


Making the total ex{>eace of conveying piece goods from 
Calcutta to Umritsir, via Mirzapore, Muttra and Delhi, Rs. 4 
14 0, ami all other goods' 3 6 0, and the time consumed four 
moiLth«5 and 28 days. This is the most direct of all the chan¬ 
nels of trade between Calcutta and Umritsir, and it affords the 


longest water carriage. The only reason why it is not more 
frequented is the exaction of the Begum^s duty between Mut¬ 
tra and Dclld. This obliges the goods to be changed into hac¬ 
keries thereby causing great delay and inconvenience, increasing 
the ex pence of carriage and placing the merchants under the 
necessity of retaining an Agent on purpose at Muttra. 


RETURN TRADE. 


Under presenn cirenm- 4 he piece goods, metals, spices and 

other article,, »hich are exported from 
nnd Siiiledne cwnnok heex- Bombay and Calcutta to the countries 
ported lo any beyond the Indus and Sutledge, are 

able to bear the long laud carriage to 


a certain extent, because there is no other way by which a sup¬ 
ply could be obtained. 4 he only effect it has is to limit their 
consumption, and to convert into luxuries what would other¬ 
wise be iu geui^ral use. 
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T!ie case, however, is very difl’ercut with tl-c ineichanta- 
ble coinmodiates oi the connivies bo\oad the Indus and 
Sutledge, which, with the exception of sliavvls, consist of bulky 
raw products. If us.-altetida, madder, salFion, grocerus, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, sugar, &c. could he procured iVoin no other 
quarter, no doubt their price would ri%o so as to allow of a 
certain quantity being imported by laud. Hut tlu y are pro¬ 
cured by sea from other quarters, and the price is consiujut utly 
so low, as to offer uo inducement to import them by a long land 


carnage. 

With the exception, therefore, of the single article of 
shawls, and a little costus arabieus and sul-aiiiiiioniac, no 
return is made to the important exportation of Curopean and 
foreign goods, which takes place to the countricis l>oyoiKl the 
Indus and Sntledge. 'Mie principal channel for tlie oxjforta- 
tion of English piece goods is by Haonuggur and l^alcr, and 
literally nothing except shawls return hy the rout *. /\??safa‘- 

tida, groceries, &c. are certainly imported from IJuivilsir via 
Delhi, and from Shikarpoor via Pulee, but it is for the con¬ 
sumption of the neighbouring countries of India, and luiloor 

none ever reaches Calcutta, and none at all reaches Huinliav. 

* ,1 


The exportation even of shawls is becofiiinj^ evorv year 
more slack. They are not in such demand as foriiu riy at i^il- 
cutta and Bombay, owing to the increased maiinhu ture of imi¬ 
tation shawls in England, and the Marwarries have at this mo¬ 
ment large stocks lying on hand at both places. Of Kite yeais 
also the surplus revenue of Cashmere has been remitted princi¬ 
pally in shawls, the consequence of winch has been tliat 
KunjeetSing has not allowed any other shawls to bo sold till 
his own are disposed of, and sometimes he obliges the mer¬ 
chants to buy them of him at a price, which is arbitiarily lixed by 
himself. This is called puma dalna^ and it is in oppressive 
custom with the Native governments. 

Tlie effect of this in li Owing to there being no return trade, 

Iigh"r«Vfore?g"ngood. ‘[*6. Marwairies are oblis^ed to pay for 

their lovestmonts at Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, by raising money in the ba^ar on bills, which they draw 
upon their correspondents at Palee, dyepoor, Dellii and 
Umritsir. When the goods arc disposed of at rmritsir, a 
portion of the proceeds is employed to answer these bills, and 
the rent is invested in the inland trade with India, or is romitted 
by hoondie. Instead, therefore, of the convenience of paying 
for one investment by disposing.of another, they arc put to the 
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inconvenience and expence of borrowing money for the pur¬ 
pose, and instead of investing the proceeds of the sale in 
another profitable transaction, they have to pay them to the 
holders of the bills. In'stead of a dou*ble transaction, and a 
double profit, this trade is only a single transaction, yielding 
a single profit, and it is attended with great expeiice and incon¬ 
venience from the necessity of raising and remitting large sums 
of money. In order, therefore, to enable the merchants to 
carry on the trade, they must get high profits proportioned to 
the disabilities which attend it, and hence high prices and a 
limited consumption of piece goods, metals and other English 
and foreign goods. 

As it regards the consumers of our commodities, the im¬ 
possibility under present circumstances, of the produce of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, being exported to 
any considerable extent, has a more pernicious elfect than even 
as it regards the merchants. Unless we take off the productions 
of a country it cannot afford to buy our manufactures to any 
, extent. By always buying and never selling, its resources be¬ 
come exhausted, and its own productions remaining on its liands, 
it has nothing of value to give in return for foreign imports. 

The way iu which it will gy opening the navigation of the 

5r.r:g.S.Vu.Xr.' In<lu. ..sum ofalUhapoeU be 

afforded for exporting the produce of 
Afghanistan, and the Punjaub, on the downward navigation 
of a magnificent river. These countries are rich in natural 
productions, and the time may come when the exports of the 
Indus will vie with those of the Ganges. The cotton of the 
Punjaub will find a ready sale for the English and Chinese 
markets. The tobacco of Multan, which is some of the finest 
in the world, the almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
of Caubul, which already supply the whole of Upper India, 
the chrystal salt of the Punjaub, which is so highly prized 
throughout India, and its saltpetre and sal-ammoniac, will now 
become available for general exportation. The assafoetida of 
Afghanistan is also a great staple. ‘ It is an article of consump¬ 
tion for various purposes all over the world, and in India it is 
in general use as a condiment. It is produced no where else 
except in Afghanistan, and in the neighbouring mountains of 
Kborasan, and at present it find its way. to Bombay by the 
sea ports of Kurachee and Bushire. Besides these are saffron, 
madder, costas arabicus and a variety of natural products which 
vrilt be brought forward by the opening of the inland naviga- 
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tion. The merchants will now enjoy the beneiils of a return 
trade, and they will conse([uently be able to carry on business 
on lower profits than at present. The people of the Purijaub 
and Afghanisliin will hiive an opportunity of disposing of their 
produce, which will give them the means of taking offa much 
larger quantity of our manufactures. They will resort in num¬ 
bers to the mart at Roree, with the merchandize of these res¬ 
pective countries The accumulation of produce will make it 
cheap, and a great impulse will thus be given to tlie exporta¬ 
tion. And after disposing f>f il, these wi l rt lurii with invest¬ 
ments of English goods. People are willing to content them¬ 
selves with a very small profit, rather than carry the stock back 
idle to their homes. Our manufactures will be rendered cheap¬ 
er and more accessible to the people at large, and their con¬ 
sumption will couseqtifuUly be greatly increased. 

As soon as a mart is opened upon the Indus, under 
British piot^ction, tite persons who cairy on the trade of Bom¬ 
bay ani Calcutta, with Sltikarpoor and LTmritsur wul all form 
establishments there. The Photedars liave already gtjt Go- 
mastahs at Sbikarpoor, which is only a few miles from Bukker 
and the advantages of cheap and safe carriage, double profit 
and a quick and certain return, are too obvious to escape the at¬ 
tention of persons who are so alive to their own interests aa 
the iMarwarries are. 


AHvftnURpa whicli iviil It would he superfluous to point out 

‘hut this arrangement, without in tht 
ti>e^n»viga(ioH of the In- least interfering with the kingdom of the 

.Punjab, will greatly iticrense its tiade 
and custom revenue and, by affording a market foriisraw 
pro iuce, it will increase its agriculture and land revenue also* 


Tiie frfff'Ct it will l*«ve 
in diiiiiiiirthiii)^ the expence 
of Ifauuptnt. 


We have seen that the expence of 
conveying goods of all kinds from Bom¬ 
bay tu Sliikarpoor, which is III the im¬ 


mediate neighbourhood of Roree, is at present not less than 
rupees 10-0-0 per maund, oaiculatiag the expetf^eof navigat¬ 
ing the Indus the same as that of navigating the Ganges, the 
expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Roree, when 
the Indus is open, will be 12 annas par maund, upon a navi¬ 
gation of little mqre than a month ; and if the snip is fr* ight- 
ed dif' ct to the mouth of the Indus, the freight, up t» Roree, 
will be only 8 annas per maund, upon a navigation of twenty- 
five days, Roree is less than half the distance from the sea 
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that Mirzapoor is from CalcvitUy without taking into account 
the windings of tlje rivers winch are ^eyond alt comparis^oii 
greater in the Ganges, than they are in the Indus. The one 
Bows iu a straight and deep stream, with only general devia¬ 
tions from a direct course, while the other is a continued suc¬ 
cession of reaches, which add to the length of the navigation 
as much as they increase its ditKcuUies by the iniuinierrible 
shallows and sand banks to which tliey give rise. Multan is 
as near the sea as Mirzapoor is to Calcutta, and the expence 
of carriage will be one rupee on a luivigntion of one month 
and twenty days. Umritsur, Lahore and Attock itselt', the 
port, of Cashmere and Caubul, are a good deni nearer the sea 
than Ferruckabad is to Calcutta, and the rate of carriage will 
be rupees 1-B-O permauud, on a navigation of three mouths. 
It would be superducus to point out the effect which this 
extraordinary saving of expence and time will have in cheapen¬ 
ing our manufat tures to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, and in'rendering them available for the purpose of 
exportation to more distant marts. 

None of the base metals are at present sent to Umritsur 
via Baouuggurand Pulee on account of the long land carriage. 
They are sent from Calcutta up the Ganges and Jumna, as far 
as the water carriage extends, and from thence by'land to Uiu- 
I'itsur, and by far the greatest portion of the spices, which are 
exported to Umritsur, are conveyed by the same route. When 
the water carriage is completed by the opening of the Indus, 
a much larger quantity of these commodities will be exported. 
They are all articles in general request, and their consumption 
will be increased in proportion as they are made cheaper by 
increased faciiites being given to their exportation. 


The efftfctiiie opening of At present there are demands made 

j-v «c*or,„f .h« 

ihe preHf>ni oppreNdive fill- roau to Shikarpoor and Umritsur with 
lifN. Mid ill ttivilig it in- neccssarv concomitants of exami- 

crenaed security. ^ . 

nations, stoppages and private exactions. 
'When the I^dus is opened all this will be avoided as effectu¬ 
ally as if we .were to interfere by a violent exercise of autho¬ 
rity to put a stop to it, and there will be no demand made for 
duty at all, until the goods reucli the .entrepot at Koree. It 
also generally happens that some one or other of the interme¬ 
diate countries is in a state of disturbance, or even if this is not 
the case, there is always great danger to be apprehended fn>ni 
tbieve$ and robbers. There is no end to the applications for 
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redress which are made at the Delhi and Ajmere offices for the 
pldiuler of dispatches of goods, many of which are on transit 
to Sliikarpoor and Urilritsur. tty opening the navigation of 
the Indus tin: trade will be rendered independent of the state 
of traiKjiiillity or disturbance of the intermediate countries, 
and theie will be very little apprehension of loss of any kind. 

The the new But it is iiot merely the opening it 

m.r. .yilhave lu point of ^iiufford for the Affghatuis and Pun- 

jabees to dispose of tlieir raw produce 
nor the increased facility it will give to the exportation of our 
own manufactures, which renders the navigation of the Indus 
an object of sncli groat importance. Ills the establishment of 
a new mart in an advantageous situation which will have the 
direct and immediate effect of rendering our inanufactuics ac- 
cesiblo to the inhabitants of the extensive countries, to the 
weyt of the river. They will no longer have to depend for 
llieir supplies of them upon the distant and precarious expedi¬ 
tions described in my memoir, nor upon the limited exporta¬ 
tions of the Marwarries, but they will have the fountain of 
supply brought^ home to their own door. At present the mart 
is not sufficiently advanced by several hundred miles, and 
countries through which our manufactures ought to pass in 
transit are the Ultima Thule beyond which they are unable to 
jionetiatc. But advance the mart to the natural boundary of 
India, and our manufactures will be in common use in Affgba- 
nistaii and the Punjab, and will pass through them in transit 
to the countries beyond. Delhi is an instance of how much 
may tip effected by rendering our manufacture completely ac¬ 
cessible to the people. Owing to its being situated upon or 
in the neighbourhood of the principal channel of trade, the 
people have got into the habit of wearing almost bothing else 
but English manufactures. Nine people out of ten of those 
who are above the lowest rank, wear long cloth, d^ity, miis- . 
liti, cambric, &c,, in the hot weather, and chintz and broad 
cloth in the cold, and even servants and other people of 
lowest rank have begun to wear chintz and long cloth. 
shall hereaft(?r submit a separate paper upon the extraordihary^^r^ 
conisumritiun of English manufactures at Delhi, and iii the ' 
mean time the fact is important in as far as it shows how much ” 
their use may be extended by rendering them cheap and acces¬ 
sible to every body, who may be disposed to purchase. Cloth, 
it must be observed, used to be manufactured iu great qiianti- 
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ties in Hindostan for exportation to the Punjab au'i the coun¬ 
tries beyond the Indus, and as we have obtain d possf ssion of 
the market of the tonner, it is not likely tliat the latter will 
escape us if the same facilities are afforded. 

The Atfghans and Puujabees are habitually addicted to 
commerce, and they do not hesitate at present to make long 
journies for the purpose to the distant marts of Itidia, When 
therefore a mart is estabhslied upon th^ir own frontier, with 
the additional advantage of the water iiavigatiod of the Indus 
for the exportation of their own produce, they will see h new 
source of profit opened to them. The natives of every country 
possess facilities for carrying on the inland trade, to which no 
foreigner can pretend. They will become the carriers to all 
the more distant marts, and their local connections and know¬ 
ledge of the state of the subsidiary markets, will procure for 
our manufactures the must extended sale of which they will 
be capable. 

When all this is considered, some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which I nglislr and foreign commodities and piece 
goods in particular will find a sale after the iiavigutirm^of the 
Indus has been opened, and a mart has been established up¬ 
on it. 

IMPORTS. 

METAI-S, 

Iron, copper, lead a^d other metals are to be found in va¬ 
rious parts of the Affghauii country, but [ cannot ascertain 
that mines of any of the metals are worked. This is owing 
to the want of skill and enterprize, and to the unsettled state 
of the country. The working of mines generally speaking, 
is not a branch of industry, to which a country, young in the 
progress of nations, can successfully turn its attention. Even 
in India the importation of the metals from Europe has thrown 
most of the mines out of employ, and where they are still 
worked, it is only for the supply of the neighbouring district, 
the superior^ estimation in which the Europe metaU are held, 
, giving them the monopoly of the general trade. Even the 
lead mines at Ajniere, with ail the advantage of European 
skill, and the additional expedient of manufacturing a part of 
the produce into shot, are unable to compete with what is im¬ 
ported from Europe. Iron, which abounds in the Ulwamitd 
Gwalior hill^, keeps its ground best. It is under-sold by the 
English iron, but is considered to be pf a tougher kind. Al¬ 
most all the copper used in India is imported from Europe. 
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The consumptiqn of the Fimjab in metals, is supplied 
from Calcutta by the water carriage of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and then overland to Umritsur. The consumption of Afi'ghan* 
islun is supplied partly by this route, partly by Bombay and 
Shikarpoor, and partly from Russia, Bokhara, and all the 
countiioH beyond AlfghanUtan arc supplied entirely from Rus¬ 
sia. 

The opening of the navigation of the Indus will have a 
more immediate effect in giving a wide circulation to our 
metals than perhaps to any other commodity, 'fheir weiiihifc 
is such, that they naturally take those chann ds of trade, how¬ 
ever circuitous they may happen to be, which offer the facility 
of a water carriage. None are sent to CJmritsur by Bombay 
and Palce, because the route on the Bengal side offeis a long- 
er water carriage, and now none will be sent by Bengal, be¬ 
cause the J Ildus presents a water carriage to every part of the 
Punjab. I^roceeding up the [ndus, our metals will be con¬ 
veyed from Attock to Caubul, and from thence they will be 
dispersed throughout Central Asia Metals are an article of 
which the consumption is great, general, and certain. Cook¬ 
ing utensils, arms and a variety of other things, which must 
always be used by every family and individual, are composed 
partly or entirely of them. 

Copper, Tamhn, is the kind of metal, which is in the 
greatest demand in the Punjab and Cashmere, the same a sin 
the rest of India, Every IJindoo must liave his brass lota, or 
water-cup, and his kutora^ or saucer, as well as platters for 
baking cakes, and cauldrons for boiling rice. Great quantities 
are also consumed in the copper currency. The principal part 
of what is exported beyond the Sutledge and Indus, is un¬ 
wrought copper in slabs, pigs, &c,, but about a hundred 
mauads of ThaleeSy or brass platters, are sent every year to 
Umritsur. 

Copper-wire, TaryhuieCy (that is bundles of wire) is an 
article of great consumption jn Hindoostan, for the manufac¬ 
ture of the tinsel ornaments, of which the natives are so fond. 
It is flat and very thin, and is brought wound round small 
wooden rollers. There are two kinds, the wliite and the red. 
The white sort sells at Cmritsur at 17 rupees a score, and 
the red at 8 rupees. It is a curious fact that the whole of the 
cons^umption of the Punjab in this article is supplied from 
Russia by way of Orenburg and Bokhara, and it is sent on in 
considerable quantities to Delhi. 1 have seen specimens of 
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the wire, whicli comes by this route, bcariAg^^yStamp with a 
p ctuie ut tbo Virgin Mary, and an inscription shewing dial 
it aVjis ujade at Korenberg. .Latterly, however, it has begun 
to be imported largely trom Calcutta. 1 cannot rind that any 
othpr Kuiopean article is regularly imported imo India'over- 
liiiid fiuin lliissia, bui llussian broad cloth and niany other 
articles are in common use on the very borders of India, and 
evf nat Btlmwulpoor, which is wilhin them. When the la- 
diis is opened, the Ku'^sian trade will be driven buck to itsna-. 
tural limits, nearer their own coiitiaes. . VV.itU tlie superior 
manufacturing facilities we possess, and the advantages water 
navigation must give ps over a long laud carriage, it cannot 
be otherwise. 

^ Spelter, Jnie, is the metal, which is used in composition 
with copper to produce brass, and its coasumpiiou is ilieiefure 
vety great in all parts of the country. 

lio , Lohuy is in the gteatest demand in the Mussulman 
couiitries beyond the ludus, the cooking vessels there being most- 
l\of this inetai. Nor is its coitsumptiun much diminished by the 
barren nature of the country. Every Turkoman family in the 
dese rt must have several iron cooking vessels^ which are sup¬ 
plied to them ready iiiaile by the Russians, it will proba¬ 
bly be worth ‘Our while also to import a certain qjiantity ready 
made, and as soon as we obtain a more intimate acquaintance 
w ith the country, musters may be supplied for their manufac¬ 
ture in England, Native wo<Krnen may also he enconraiied to 
settle at Bukker, to make them up from the iron imported 
fiom linglaiul,— Delhi, Gazette, 

( To be continued,) 

MAJOR GENERAL Slit JOHN WITTINGTON 

ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every uQicer is public property- No 
Officf^r more merits a publication of his services than Sir John 
Adams, It is due to him as vrell as to the Army at large, and 
even to the state, to publish the acts of one who has so repeat¬ 
edly received the’thaukvs ot Government—those of Parliaipent 
and been noticed even by his Sovereign. The modified orders 
regarding the honors of the Bath precluding any Officers under 
the rank of a Major General being made a Knight.Command¬ 
er, ;$ir John had nearly retired from public life, before he ob¬ 
tained that distinction ; though his services in 1817, when a 
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Lieutenant-Colonel, entitled him to such uii honorable re¬ 
ward, Surely services, andj not rank, sliould guide the piin- 
cij)Ie of the gift! To iliose acquainted with bis high deserts 
—who shared with jiim in the fields tA' his military renown 
and glory, it will be deliglUfut to recall to tiiiiid acts hoKlnig 
so high a piucc in the ruilitiry hUlory u( India, To those 
who know him but by name, it will be jdeasmg to become 
better acquainted with him even though tiirough an iiupei fect 
medium, and to gain a knowledge of deeds honorable to the 
’sGiyice W which they belong. 

2, —Major General Sir J. W, Adams eiiten d the setvice 
in the year I7b0, In i794 he was present at the battle with 
the Kohillahs, fought by Sir Kobeit Abercrombie, and held 
the rank of Lieiitcuiant. Brevet Captain 171)6. 

3, —In 17 7 he went to Ujdrabad tvilli tue old 10th Re¬ 
giment as Captain. 

4, —In 1709 he was present at the battle of IVIallievellie, 
fought by General (late Lord) Harris wiliiTippoo Sultan. 

o.—III the same year he was present ut the night attack of 
the Tope, at Srvingapatam, under Colonel Wellesley, (now 
Ouke of Wellington.) 

6,—On the 4th May 1799 he commanded a Grena¬ 
dier Compniiy at the storm and cajilure of Seringapa- 


tam. 

ft 

7.—III the satme year he accompanied a detachtment of 
Bengal and Madras troops under Colonel Stevenson, of the 
Rladras auny, agains Doondiah^ hah; and w’as present ut 
the taking of several (oils during ihe operations which 
ensued. 


9.—In 1000 he returned from the coast to Cawnpoor, 
wliere he c unmanded the 1st Battalion lOh Native Infantry, 
(promoted to Major :!lst SepCanher, 1004.) 

9. —In 1H09 Lif-uteuant Coioial Adams commanded his 
Regiment in the Torce uudt-r Af ajui-tjlenl. 8t Leger, which 
marched to the bunks of the Sutlej, to disoossess Riinjeet 
Sing of his conquests on the left, and confine him within his 
present limits on the rigid bank. Those on the ieft hank 
were restored to the Chiefs to whom they belonged ; and are 
now styled the protected Sikh States.” 

10. —In 1009 Lieut.-Colonel Adams commanded a de¬ 
tachment of 2 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, &c., fur the 
invasion of the Bhuttec country; and effectually succeededhiu 
the object of the service. 
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II,—In 1813 tile liieutcnant-CoIoiiel was selected by 
General Sir G. Nugent, Cumiimnder in Chief, to succeed 
Colonel (the l^te Sir G. Jdanindell,) in the command of the 
I'ield-Force in ilewuh. Opened the campaign by the“ siege 
and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Eutarrie, and 
received the thanks of the Governor General. The capture of 
this fort was followed by the fall of several others in that 
country. 

VI .—Associated with the late Mr. Wancape in arranging 
the treaty with the Kewah state. 

13. —Selected in lB14 by the Marquess of Hastings 
to accompany his Lordship on his tour through the Up¬ 
per Provinces; and received his Lord$hip"s unqualified 
thunks. 

14. — In 1815 the Lieutenant Colonel was made a Coin- 
punion of the Bath. 

15. —In the same year, selected by his Lordship to suc¬ 
ceed Colonel (now Major-General &ir Jasper) Nichols, in the 
command of a large force in the Province of Kumaoou, during 
the ^ipaul war. 

18.—In 181G was selected by bis Lordship to command 
the ISagpoor Subsidiary Force. 

17.—lu 1817 was appointed to the command of the 5th 
Division of the Army of the Dekhun, in the Mahrattuh War 
of 1817-18, by the Marquess of llasliiigs, wlm desired Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir T. ilislop to keep the Lieutenant-Colonel 
in command; though there were senior uliicers not holding such 
commands. 

ly.—The object of the war was to extirpate the Pin- 
darees said to have amounted to 40,000 men. The Mahrattuli 
war rose out of the circumstance of the connection of Scindiah, 
Holkar, &c., with, and support given by them to, those free¬ 
booters. The Lieuteimnt-Colonel struck the first decisive 
blow. By well planned and executed movements, he fell in 
with 2 out of the 4th Durrahs, commanded by Wussul Mahom¬ 
ed, and Namdur Khan (in the absence of Kurreem Khun) 
killed 1,00Q, and dispersed the remainder. Namdar Khan 
surrendered himself, and Lord Hastings, w£li knowing the 
Coloners knowledge of native customs, feelings, and preju¬ 
dices, assigned to him the diiiicult and delicate task of reducing, 
and afterwards,of reconciling a large body of freebooters to a 
festate of social order, by settling their chiefs and followers as 
peaceful inhabitants in the very country in which they had 
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lived as a lawless banditti. Thus freeing the country from 
plunder and anarchy, and exhibiting the fact of the statesman^ 
as well as that of the soldier. Lord Hastings highly approved 
of this service, and in alhision to the military operations which 
produced the above result remarked G. O. 21st Febiuary 
1818, tliat** Lieut.-Colonel Adams, with his division, ably co¬ 
operated ill this object; and, he subsequently, by the skilful 
direction of his detachments, gave the hnishiug blow to the 
remnant of the Pindarees, which had escaped by incalculable 
chance when nearly surrounded, &c/' Moreover, though the 
plan of encompassing the Pindarees by concoutratiug divisions 
and detachments near the Nerbuddah—the scene of their pre¬ 
datory warfare. Still the penetrating eye of the Colonel found 
that plans formed at a distance were necessarily imperfect, he 
instantly framed a plan of minute detail—it received his Lord¬ 
ship’s sanction ; and led to brilliant successes. 

19.—In 1818 the Lieut-Colonel being on his march to 
Nagpore to rescue the ex-Kaja, Appa Sahib, the ex-Peshwah 
being in full march on that place, pursued the latter with a 
part of his division; made a gallant charge at the head of a 
small part of it; which ended in the dispersion of bis whole 
force commanded by Gokla. Tliis defeat took place at Sonee, 
on the 17th April 1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the 
Peshwah was compelled to enter Into terms with Brigadier- 
General (late Sir John) Malcolm. . 

This affair executed after a march of 84 miles, was by his 
Lordship in a G. O. 4th May 1818, styled a very brilliant 
affair, which terminated in the retreat of Bajee liao, with 
considerable loss in men, guns, treasure, and cattle”-^indeed, 
nearly in thq capture of the person of the Peshwah, but on tlie 
8th June following, when time had developed the consequences 
of the above aff air, his Lordship in a private letter observed, 
your defeat of the ex-Peshwah has not bad half the display 
it merited, the boldness and ability of the attack w6re indeed 
sufficiently apparent; it is however, only tardily, ancf by degrees, 
that we have become acquainted with the extent of ruin de¬ 
tailed on Bajee Rao’s fortunes by his discomfiture on that day. 
Almost every one has now deserted him, and 1 hourly expect 
to hear of his surrendering himself to Sir John Malcolm. He 
is so surrounded, that his escape seems now, unless he goes oflf 
singly, and in disguise, impracticable ; biit (have to thank ypn 
for if.” To conclude, Sir John Malcolm induced Bajee 
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Rao to. accept of eight lakhs of rupe«s yearly for life. This 
was disapproved of, at first, but the ex'Peshwah cuuhl not 
well have had less offered to him, than had been before given 
to bis brother Amrut Rao, (who died as Benares), to compen¬ 
sate for the loss of the throne of Poonah, which he had liehl 
only a short time, since here, we were to stop the rage and 
anarchy of war, save expensive operations, to recompence a 
sovereign after a reign of fifteen years, and more—as well as 
those of his followers, in fine, to secure the ^person of the head 
of the Maharatta empire ! 

20. —In 1818 the Lieutenant-Colonel besieged the strong 
fortified city of Chandah and took it by storm on the 20th iMay 
1818, after nine days’ operations. Lord Hastings in the above 
private letter observed : ‘‘That your campaign has closed so 
brilliantly by the capture of Chandah is a matter of true gratili- 
cation to me. You htd merited every triumph by the activity 
and judgment of }our exertions throughout the CHmpaigu, and 
this last event occuried fitly to claim the tribute of applause 
for you.” The G. O. of Government, 18th June 1818, stated 
that, “ the skill with which Lieut.-Colonel A<lains made a 
scanty supply of heavy ordnance suffice for the capture of a 
strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly crowns the. conduct 
that had distinguished him during antecedent operations.” 
(London Gazette, 3rd A(l|,ust, 1819.) 

21. —In 1819 he planned and successfully executed the 
invaidoa of the extensive range of the Mahadeo Hills in 3 
columns. The Lieutenant Colonel commanded the right column, 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their strong-holds ; free¬ 
ing the country from the terror of their inroads; and in com¬ 
pletely settling the grand territory. 

22. —10th August' 1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank 
of Colonel in the army. 

j 23.—20th February 1821, became a Regimental 

Colonel. " 

V4.—In 1824 Colonel Adams received a Brigadier Gene¬ 
ral’s Commission, and was ordered down to Dacca, duiiug the 
Burmoasi: war; subsequent events rendered bis services un- 
necessaryv 

" 25.—^Itf 1825 the Brigadier General was comfi^Iled, by 
ilokhesff, to proceed to Aimorah for the benefit of his health. 
At tiie end of 1826, it being determined to lay siege tu the 
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Port of Bhnrtpoor, the Brij^adier General vras offered the com- 
inaiid of a brigade in the Army destined to attack that place. 
T.ioiioh ou medical certificate, he immediittely accepted the 
offer, joined the Army, and was appointed to the command of 
the 3d brigade. 

2(5.—On the 18th January 1826, at the storm of Bhurt- 
poor, he was appointed .to the honorable and important com¬ 
mand of the reserve ; with which he entered the fort and took 
possession of the citadel. Lord Combermere, in a G. O. 31st 
January, )826, thus expresses himself: The Commander- 

in-chief embraces the present opportunity of acknowledging 
his high sense of the zeal and public spirit.evinced by the Bri- 
gailit r General in joining the army assembling for service 
agaijist Hhurtpoor, aiihoiigh at the time on sick certificate, and 
fur (he valuable services rendered.by him in the commaud of a 
brigade during the .whole of the operations.” (Vide thanks 
by Parliament, 8th May, 1827, and the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors.) 

27. —There is one circumstance in the character of Sir 
John Adams which 1 cannot withhold, I.mean the veneration 
witliwipchhc is held by the ]Native soldiery. When about 
to lead the re'ierve into the fort, he was immediately recognized 
by the old soldiers, and greeted by a|l, with the fiittering ap¬ 
pellation of “ Baba Adams,” with the respect and reverence 
due to a father. And here we may learn a lesson. The officer 
who is attentive to the wants of the native siddier will meet 
with the sure return of gratitude from him ; the Native soldier 
is susceptible of that feeling. If no other class of native be. 
I'liat the native soldier of the present day is not equal to the 
sepoy of former times. I grant; but that is the fault of a bad 
system of enlistment, we are less attentive to his Wants, and be 
feels the neglect, were he to receive an addition.al rupee for 
10 years service—1| rupees for 16 years, &c. we should stimu¬ 
late the good men to enlist. I hope the new Charter will 
sweep away the cobwebs of the old system. 1 despair not to 
see a regeneration of the Bengal Army. 

28. —On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurt- 
pore, he was appointed, with the rank of Brigadier General 
to the command of the A era and Muttra frontier; and was ap¬ 
pointed toUhe command of the Sirhind Division, the most im¬ 
portant post in the army, on the 3rd May, 1828. 
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29. —On the 22d July 1H30, he vHts promoted by the ge¬ 
neral brevet to the rank of Major General, and subsequently 
ibade a Knight Commander of the Bath. The decoration he 
never wore : because he never received it ? 

30 —The General completed his 70lh year on the 17th 
February 1834. 

31—As Sir John Adams has ceased to command tliis di¬ 
vision, no one will, in candour, accuse the writer of ttiis imper¬ 
fect sketch of the services of one of the most dis in‘tu».>'hed of¬ 
ficers the Bengal Army ever produced, with any design t.i Hat¬ 
ter from worldly motives; he has drawn his facts f»om public 
records, and though he has taken the liberty to give 2 extracts 
from private letters of Lord Hastings, nut only without Sir 
John’s consent, but at the risk of his displeasure—still he de¬ 
sires not to pay the good old General a Chinese honoi, but 
chooses while he is living, to lay before the world the truth, 
“ without partiality, favor, or affection 

The benevolence of his private character is well known to 
a great many. 1 trust that, after a service of 53 years with a 
high military reputation, with good service rendered to the 
state, and retiring from public life with high credit, he may for 
many years in private life enjoy “ otium cum diyuitate,” carry¬ 
ing with him, as he dues, the esteem and regard of all who 
know him, and the respect of all who are not personally ac¬ 
quainted with him. And 1 hope in his lat-or days he niav be 
as happy as he has been during so long a period ofscivjce; 
during which be never had leave of absence, on his private 
afiairs till the present time. This is the only tribute a private 
individual can pay him, but, it is hoped th-it the Editors of all 
the papers will publish this statement, that it may become 
generally known. Sir John is the last Major-General, ever 
likely perhaps, to be employed on the Staff of this Army : and 
since by the death of Sir D. Ochterlony we have lost a (jirami 
Cross: who than Sir John more worthy to take the vacant 
ribbon 1 
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TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 


The manner in which the Acting Resident op 
Travancorr a^d Cochin and his Private Esta¬ 
blishment SUBSIST AND TRAVEL. 


The people g^eneraVy model Iheir manners ami their sentiments by those 

,of the 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS OAZETTk, 

Sir,—Having succeeded in obtaining true copies of tbc 
correspondetice which passed regarding the atrocious custom uf 
seizing, witliout payment or upon a nominal payment, poultry, 
fish, cattle, and other articles of food from the half starved 
native inhabitants of this cantonment and the adjacent villages, 
in order to supply the table of our would-be superiors, and of 
which “ Caroline” has already given an account with so 
much sarcastic wit, I now beg to send you those copies, in the 
hope that you will grant them a conspicuous place in your 
valuable columns. 

As Caroline” did not give the public a full account 
of the manner in which the table of the acting Resident of 
Travancore and Cochin has been and is daily supplied, or how 
ho and his private establishment are supported, allow me to 
subjoin the following brief history. For the sake of brevity 
and plainness, as well that it might strike the reader more 
forcibly by its perspicuity, I shall divide it into sections. 

1. The Circars of Travancore and Cochin, (alias, the 
humble and obedient servants and creatures of the acting Re¬ 
sident) issue writs to the inhabitants of the two provinces ac¬ 
cording to the population of each village, town, &c. for the 
daily or weekly or monthly supply of the table of the acting 
Resident, and the maintenance of his private establishment; 
just as a Turkish princess, or prostitute, is allowed *o gather 
by every oppressive and cruel act the revenues of a town, or 
village, for the purpore of purchasing luxuries for her teeth, 
nose, or some other part of her chaste and sublime body. 

2. If a village cannot furnish, or if the acting Resident’s 
butlers and the superintendents of the supplies, the leper 
Govinda Pilly and the pensioned serjeant Robert Mackay, 
head of the Quilon Police, are not satished with articles fur¬ 
nished, in either case, the villagers pay ready cash, accordii^ 
to an inland taritf, for the articles of food or provender they 
might have to supply. 
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3. When a Tillage pnys in money forthe articles of food 
or provender required f^rom it on account of the acting Resi¬ 
dent, tvhiuh is frequently the case, then the acting Resident’s 
h'Uicrs, the leper Uovinda Pdly, and the* pensioned serjeant 
Robert ISIackay, exercise their discretion and display their 
teoder mercies, in seizing and carrying away indiscriminately 
articles of food and provender frofu the half starved and almost 
nuked native iiibabitariis, at ^tli of the bazar value, and often 
upon no <>ther payment but a gpod cudgelling. 

4. The articles of .food and provender daily for the use 
of the acting Resident, consist of every thing which is neces¬ 
sary fur the subsistence of the acting Resident and his private 
esiablishnieiit, beginning from himself down to his dogs, and 
are as I'ollows :—grain, biitter, milk, vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
eggs,’ cattle, dsh, oysters, oil, grass, straw, firewood charcoal, 
wicks, cooking and bathing earthern vessels, bran, penac, 
cuiry slufis, &c. 

5. The quantities of articles of food or provender daily 
required are left undetermined, and entirely depend upon the 
number of friends tlie acting Resident is pleased to eiitertaiu 
daily, the number of tables he orders to be kept, and 'the 
number of horses, dogs, tame birds, and quadrupeds he might 
wish to keep for his entertainment. 

G. For instance the acting Resident being now with a 
few choice friends on the Yellow Hill of Vurkully, and his 
friei^d Mr. J. Culdicott, the privileged and salaried merchant, 
’tlie Geverumeut Agent and Magistrate of Alleffer, late engi¬ 
neer of cotton screws, Bombay, having arrived at Quilon to 
prosk:ute a poor subaltern officer, Ensisfu W. Carden of the 
31st Native infantry, a table is kept.at Vurkully Hill for the 
use of the acting Resident and his guests, and another at the 
residency at Quilon for the use of Mr. Caldicott and his 
friends In the. mean time should the acting Resident go to 
Trevabdrum on business, a third table will be kept for him at 
Trevandfum. * 

7. Fresh water is often brought for the Use of the acting 
Resident in new earthen vessels from places distant 6 to 8 miles, 
by 20 ftod ^ .villagers daily Vithout payment. 

<8. When t^e acting Resident travels^ the villages and 
towns aredikewise chargeable for. the coolies, boat^, materials 
fur bidlding ^eds and huts, dEe.;t|lkich he may. reqitire, and 
vi’bicb are proour^. and'paid for in- tbo same mauier as related 
in section 3d. 
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0. The inhabitants of eighteen moories or 'hamiets in 
Quilon, and in other places moro or less, guard nightly'.witli- 
out payment the acting Resident’s bungalows or palais at 
Balgattee, Quilon, •fyeootum or Trivandrum, Vurkall^, 
Comorin, and Coartium', and should these poor wretches re* 
fuse to work for or bribe the acting Resident's 0ag, men, the 
dag men are well known to make use of the cruel stratagem- of 
accusing these night guards of havinu stolen the acting Resi¬ 
dent’s property, when these miserable night guards are most 
inhumanly treated and punished widiout a trial, and their pro* 
perty sold to make good the pretended loss. 

10. East Indian writers, Hindoo copyists,. and every 

other-in any way attached to the acting Resident boldly 

demand and obtain by violence from the poor natives at i-Bth 
of the bazar price, articles of food, provender, materials fur 
building, coolies, boats, &c. 

11. It is too well known that the acting Resident draws 

the pay of a honorary Colonel, or Colonel of a regiment 
quartered near the moon, or in Pulestine, as well as the salary 
of a Resident of two mighty provinces—pocketing besides 
(but this is the lies of bis Bast Indian write:s and the saucy 
inhabitants of Malabar) presents for restoring women to the 
caste, thrown out of caste by the Rajahs, &c>,* and in all 
making, according to an accurate calculation, two lacs of 
rupees a year net profit; fur no Resident had ever left Tra*. 
vancore and Cochin a/ter a five years’ stay with a less fortune 
than 100,000£. • . 

12. It is. to maintain this every handsomely paid acting 
Resident, and his private establishment, that a contribution 
is laid on every native inhabitant; that every hut is ransacks 
ed: every article of food aod provender seized and carried 
away without pnymeat in some cases, and others after throw¬ 
ing down the l-8tb of their value, from the almost naked and 
half-starved natives of two provinces; and every kind t«f 
cruelty, oppression, and tyranny practised, fead ssly and idiame- 
lessly practised and committed in open day, in the I9tli centu¬ 
ry, and is the presence of surrounding Englishmen, whose 
tongues, whose vengeful arms bad been palsified by vile inter¬ 
est, or their helpless, slavish, and miserable stations in life I I! 

-^— -- - — ^^---^ I 

* How woqIiI yon Itko ro^di^r Co tfrriv^ 20,000 Hg, lor Cli« of 

rrnCiMiiMC R Wom«s Co hwf «gg(e« whom R jfih lind nqt fl'g'ft 

for 0 liiUiCi.(?ibll«nCnr ? hvppy, oad charunitg N>ib4« i bo« iurittilotw 

Clioci ort to np to 1838. 
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13. Tii« rosiilts of these contributiotis, e^otiuos, and 
plvodcrs. exercised for the purpose of maintaioing ao over-paid 
fuoctiuoiiry, and bis private establishment, are poverty, wretch¬ 
edness, and missery amongst the inliabkauts of Travaneoie 
and’Cociun, in a degree unknown to the annals of mankind. 
To this atiocions abominable custom must be traced one of the 
prinetpal causes s^hich have hastened the ruin of two of the 
liofaeai anfl most fertile provinces of IMalabar. 

14. The only method of effectually abolishing so ruinous 
a cnstom, and entirely removing the evils which continue to 
result from it, is by establishing a well organised Police fur 
Travancore and Cochin, and appointing at its head a well 
paid, able, and humane Magistrate; who instead of being a 
slave and favourite of the acting Resident, would be an effec¬ 
tual check to the Conduct of the acting Resident towards the 
inhabitants. Would to God that the present enlightened and 
humane ruler of India will dsign to act upon this my humble 
suggestion. 

Id. If the abolition of suttees has ensured him a high 
reward, a lasting fame, the eradicating not only fiom South¬ 
ern India, but from British India in general, the custom 'al¬ 
ready described, India’s heaviest curse, the infamous altar on 
which British humanity and British honor have been sacri¬ 
ficed, that of depriving the inhabitants of their last morsels of 
bread in order to supply the table of their rulers and magis- 
trate^i, and making us feel in a time of profound peace the 
effWts of the most cruel and barbarous vvars. Our great ruler 
will by the last mentioned act acquire a higher reward, a more 
lastingifame, such as have never fallen to the lot of any otlier 
friend of man -for if it is generous and noble to save a life 
from a violent death, how greater, how glorious must be the 
act whicli stops the hand of the strong, the rich, and the go¬ 
verning from depriving the poor, the weak, and the go- 
vertm^ their miserable pittance, and the proveod^ of their 
cattla—which palsifies the arm that snatches from the widow 
the last morsel of food reserved for her famishing infant! 

. •! am. Sir, , 

, . A Votes BjROM Malabar. 

Qttilon, 10, 1834. 

? * '• - . • . - r 

To Cajoooan, Actitui Mmdeat, ^c. Sfc. ^'c. 

Vnrimlly H*H. 

Sir,—1 am reqiii^Bted by my mbtherresgectfiiny*to inform 
yon that some time in last month, on the very day of your de- 
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psrture tn Vurkuitj^ « food ovAb^tr of ottide, AUd as 

tiifey asserted by t^vrdertk’of your butleft and 
of your table on the bitiSf seised and carried ifttfay bHIlb^t 
payment in some eafies and in ot^m dn t|m)trinf.'dbw«i 
^ih of thi basM Yolney a great number of pooltiry bffd 
some heioofiof to my motlier, and some to die viTllK|dlrs'tir 
are lieinf tiealr ber garden. The poultry of whicb Biy ittedber* 
has been thus depiived> were pArchabra *by ber firoM'6 fod 
chnckrnme* tbe laid, are kept in tbe huts of t^TiUagers efbce* 
mentioned, and which hare'been seised and taken away’atdbe 
rate of a cbockrem the bird. 

My motber had refrained menthming the suidect immedi¬ 
ately to you from air unwillingness to’diatutb yonrdepar^re to 
the hills, and' beeyuse We eritertaiddd a hope that the afflkir ih 
question might sooner or later tm brought to yoar ootiee by 
some other able pen; but the subsranent cruel conduct of 
Mackey, now at the bead ot the'Quilon Pol^e, comlmhi'hbr 
to intrude on your time in order to make known to yoif a fb# 
particulars connected with' the'•eisUre of her {lOHitry, thbhgh 
she is perfectly senuble hotr little ! am Sbte to represent w 
matter in that strong fight which the subject requires*. 

The village woman id whose hotf a few of my nhither^s 
hens were kept, was some time bbch’snmmbned by die Mood- 
cars|', and obliged to pay a penalliy of d4 chttekrumd fi^hicli 
sum the poor village woman raised by mtfttga|^dg^one of fact- 
sons) for reasone which it wodld tte-difodnlt tefCdndbivb; and 
Mr. Madkay has since kept thd aM village wo'maik fhre«*diys 
in anasb and oonpelled ber fo pat^#iflafk to a dootestsht, ibd 
eoflteats of whi<^' dw is totally fncajpeMe of' cfomprcblnifhijt; 
We are informed that Mr. Maekay^s plea foriUMniig^tbe vil-* 
lage woman in the manner Jusi mentioned it, fofttidie hed, by 
her cries^ given notice to my mother of^the^seisure nf foe 
fowls, which erier Mr. Mackay says broh^ my motfaer’a Ser- 
vants and dogs tO’ foe assistance of foe village Woman, ahd 
enabled ber to,^KCovet' hae1t> some of foe beiA seised for foi^' 
use of yoar table. ' ' • "’*' ' 

Being totally at a loss how to screen ourselves, depend¬ 
ents, end proper^ from forfoef vhdeace, mther on t^ pgi-t ^ 
Mr. Mackay, or foe people employed for seisittg‘fowls, ii^ 
mofom entreats timt yoa-witt be ^ 




iisd* 
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tbit we, ^ottr ‘people, and ^petty taigh# oot iHfatere bewM^ 
leeted on plea of‘procuriMgfbwleftHr'^yoar table. 



Wttt tbej^fS^teWnfet a singttidt fa^drtfti flta^oUr of this 

It'known at the ndnad of Yom-tom that 
^ to seize ^hotber matfs property on 

atid that the above>inentlone<l articles 




pi^tidhaBed and collected with ifie'cohaent of the 
dw^ial'ana u the jbazar prices. 

JAttia, rt ui,well known have no other 
a pjp^ of new cloth, oi^ iDaterials for co- 




tty \oi, catUe. (Mponnts e^taptly to the burning his hut over his 

^ ^ \ t • i *a* b a* .t A«a 


ipr .,Ti|p ponor or tne nign st^pon yop wi, tp oanisn tor 
jwer .ffom .the. ppvinces^Ifndpr yonr chaTga, the barbarous and 
uthjltniyaA..en«it9m,..pf soiznfg armies of food, Withtjiut payment 

4fi® paywwt, from % ppor, in ord^r to 


wi^joyt 



snpply the 

> i . i ^ . i', ' ,, W ‘ ) I 

of my moiyberMl have given thb letter inta 
thf<jha(id»')irf thiBv'viliagfe .wosaao whom Mr. Mackay bad ill- 
trrwed^Mjthi mawaer.^ie-Telated, and who 1 hope will in¬ 
form yon, of every'other particular connected with ^e oustoa 
o$W(0ciBg'ftoaitii!y, .. 

^ It' havb'^the bOQ6r''^to bej^Sif, yonr moM obedieiit and huati- 



t. 




it y 


(Sigi»ftd)« 

-re ^ ^ t] 


P. Vawbpall. 








l^tiilbn:^*' " ” •’ **' ' " 

SfgnW) Be Cad^<»^, 4^iiag,|t^i|^ii4U y 


1834. 
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ir«A«4fA Cavmtdkh BmtiluJk, 


on yow l4mjbbip> iHval|iabWUn|ie tanUte^thalmy s<tkib^ 
in coipplianpe to my requ«!it, forwarde^ 
to i olonel B. ^Cadogan^ acljng Bostdaat of 



mention,) and the buUer of the said acting Kendent, by whom 
and by whose orders a great numbeir of my poultry) iSro/were 
in the V most illegal and riolent manner nejzed Und cdrvjled 
away, and an aged village woman of iny eatablishmeat Hl-^ 
treated most inhumanly; mat having redel¥ed‘1^o o(|h^i^ retfr^ 
from the aai^acting ResMedt on my woreoQieotiOae^cOihplaint^ 
but a reference to one of the individuals aMinit wlniae CoUdubt 
1 had complained, as your Lordsidp will preoerre.bytlpe eni^' 
closed original memorandnm of the said hcting RMidentf^ 
and as it would be superfluous to dwell 6n the ubrdidnting atid 
blasting tyranny which refers the injured citisen for rhdtosi to 
the party which had committed and inflicted tt^'injuryi'Uttd' 
appointing a fistVoured menial, a priMegl,' In IhU bwn 
Cduse, 1 therefore humbly entreat your LordtAfp In Cllottitcll td 
be humanely pleased to issue orden tout neitotfvmiy peo|de not 
my property AouM in latare be molestedmodiietoto) on pbdi 
of fhrnisbing the Mting Rewtlent’s tibleasa tlm ^urkaHy/Iiitl 
with dainties. , i > m • 

From your Lordship^s well kno^n love of jnsi|on>nad hd4 
manity, and unceasing attontion to the wclfai^ th%poor In> 
dians, I, a poor widow, as well as the people of InmOv pn^ 
ousiy eapeot 
and carrying i 
due payment 
e;wusejand toitt.pf the poor J—an acl to whicb your 
napie wiU be rpndnmt^ •▼w ^<*wr to 9 ^ ^Jliph 
en^re your Lordidiip heaven’s highest and bi^ K " ^ 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, your tennhip’s mtii 
obefli^t^aAdhalmtHemtlrim •.>>'< 

(94.) d. M. VANSBALn, MSttw ofrhis'Ifl MiJiKyh 
Itoe Rodent onthe C o at s Of' Madura and Malabar. 

Qttilon CaBtottiiteiiVlttfi^.Ap(it* 1894.' 
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OiHadbflnmdy i^ril 21, '2894. 
M. Vanspai^L, Qulk>it» f » ^ 

have bean deiced to* aiAnowled^ tbe recei|>t 
• 4 (' ybav'letler of -ehe tSfii *wlUr fin enhlowre, nud m iufom 
’yeo^ th refdf ^ Chet «e ^(b« acting Resident at Travancere ami 
'Cdobm iS nHil‘'fnibjeiet «e«4be eontrenl of the €i<nreniiiieBi of 
dPott Ha<K}eofge»'^our C««it|daint has been transferred for the 
^onsuleratioid'9nd''«fdeiin of the Right Honorable the Govertier 
oftthai'FrafMeiiey. ‘ 

!][ Wnor to be. Madam, your obedient servant, 

(Signed} Tmos. PakenhAM, Private Secretary, 
dfruiraa Gazette, Miey 11 } 

SlTBAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA AND 

’ ENGLAND. 




LBtT&s'j^Rotf v»B Governor Generai. to G. Nor> 

Ton, Esq. 

Ooiacamund, Aprii'ii, 1884 . 

<}[>enr Sir,-~1 beg you will expies!» from me 'to the 8iib> 
ncrlb^ to the Madras Steam Fund the eratificaVion Which I 
hnte received frbm the extraet of their resmiitions Cornmumcai- 

4 i® 

•othdl 

B rad! incahiulnbte benefit to" onr own country ..... 

^_ithd,** I cOuTd ndi do otherwise than warmly ^artit ipate 

m Uie j^trefai ^feeli|ig of India, and I have not therefore 
ifmiabld in ithbo^minendifig, as far afi a prudent regard fur the 
Wlhitd alldV, a liberal aid being aldorded by Govern* 
(otbe bbmnioD dfort ^ ^ 

! 1.1 opnfgaa,that “Riy »ho exp^cWd ben^t 

t^SftPd thq wore obvious Teav^Wi g»e»t ea tbpae UR- 
be,.-—pfimproved gpverompAVof th^ wjifftre 

Ipf «N5iEd hy such inqfirov^fli^^U^f 

j^tH|^ree,*-«^nd,, of t^)iat i^ay be etwsldf'qd.ef 
i,,nf tjie CQ»%t of^ou^ own nuowiiuiie.cona* 
K ? greatpf iMira f^udjilaee 

|Be(dMk ^dh their deiErast lutejtyatf, Tha limit 

* - -r1 m PAFWl .*>y i'*® ^ 

and w Ri9;<}Ed£®me<|i RPf FFi^^tely and erectly; 
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ix&iusA tttA freai mwt •of 1hi< Eattern world, India; Ohina, 
&c. may be comprehended in Che aiagla word kiowlblgii^' 
If the morai eoadiiioo and happiness of tiie most enlightened 
countriea sitffier fiom t&i» cansa^ It can be emniy cotMsnivnd thht 
on this 'great space, where the hnman mind ban been buried for 
ages in aniT«^ darknew, the task must be hopeless, unlem 
the sanie meama whieh have aloee accomplished'ih^object 
elsewhere are' brought into action, and theae meaiia increased 
and enforced with ail the encoorageroent that the governing 
authority can beatow.v 1 look to ^team Nayigutiou ns the 
great engine of working this moral improvement. In propor- 
ttOn as the Communication between tbe two countries shall be 
facilitated and shortened, so will civiltaed'^Europe be approxi¬ 
mated, as It were, to these benighted regions, and in no other 
way can improvement to any large stream be expected to how 
in. Past experience shews what we have to eXpect for the 
future. 1 shall take the liberty of enlarginguptm this topic. 

For much more than halt a century the British dominion 
has'been established at the three prc^id’enotes over A great 
extent of tenitory, with a liTrge defieiident population. Exa¬ 
mining attentively the inteUectuai condition of diese numerous 
communities, it cannot be denied that little progress cogipara- 
tively has been made in the acquisition of iiseml knowledge. 
There prevail throughout, as io tne darkest ages of European 
history, the sama ignorance and superstitioit: the same be¬ 
lief in witchcraft; the same confidence ^ th t^arms and td- 
cantatioH ; the same faith in astrrdcgy bud" omens,-^the prac¬ 
tice of human immolation of alt ,eeges and agesi aiid,ii^- 
ny other barbarous customs opposed to true bapptuass agd 
repugnant fo the best feelings Bigt Providence nat plant¬ 
ed in the human breast. Again, alsp, in ,die arts and Rcieopes, 
in every branch of useful attainment, the ancient uMgea 
and learning retain their unimpaired sway. In medicine 
dnd surgery, in chythistry, in nydradllcs,'in nlecbanics,, in 
Civil en^neering, in paihttilg, sculpturh milsic^ we dbeelfe 

ihbiu all^ wHh the exceptibn of k fCtir indlvidaids of Wpen^ 
titentdhnd ambition, remaining'htadoaaliy id their piimrave 
Yumn^ssuhd ignorSbce And y«t| daring this long inteiVal, 
fffOttdtndS of Wen-educated Eufopeans, deeply Verm id' ’ml 
'the>e’braoChee of knlMledgt, baye been Succeeding gadh 

and ih^kibated 'tor ydste^ idr'Bte country,' Wbv.^liWmBe 
Sksfced', liadalt fbia icibudb.Wtaing, ^khd thfs^ ability" to 
itnpi^''’inStr)tctioii {nmskd^'^’avt'a;^ witboi/t leaving any bfacb qr 





iiApfess oti the hitaid of Iddift, oltboiigh itt tiia >aithef*<fMitt df the 
woitd, doeft there dkist greater' qaickmees ef ieleltect; *a ntwe 
eaget thliet after fcnoitrleSge, ev eu^ihr aptftu)ile’t<^ ae<i|utre ft ? 
The' atrswer to thia queetioa is <plera anti ofoek>us. The ratlse 
ie to be fotumd in the-paetpriociple of dwrrule, of rigidly fHe- 
eluding (he ftt-e admiea^e of JBuropeaas to Ii^ia; the direet 
coDseqnefice of which iiehaiteter irt other reiqraets aity hate 
beett its adtafttages, http been to dant up in a ^eht degree the 
niain' channel of improtenient into India. It may be assotned 
that parte of the importation of Europeans bate consisted 
of the Company’s Servants. They have had, of course, other 
duties to perform occupying the whole of their time; and the 
fault lies not with tnem, if they have contributed little or 
nothing to this object. The government, indeed, may perhaps 
be accnseil of ommission end of eot bavinc done as much ns 
they might, but 1 dunbt even with more exertion on their part^ 
Whether while tihe same system lasted, much progress lould 
have been made. ^ 

All the improvements of the description to which 1 hare 
been adverting are exclusively due to the skill and enterprize 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the Houses bf A^ncy. 
JBvery indigo and coffee plaMtatibii-^the Gloucester mills—the 
woiks of every description that an moved by steam->-the iron 
foundries, the coal mines worked after the European fashion— 
and the other great establishments that we see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of instruction, the fouUdeis 
df which are the red! improvers of the Country, it is ftdm ffie 
mmto sources that w« must exp^t other schoolmasters of new 
abd improved industry. The New charter will lomovo many 
dbstades, but steam communication ftr more. 

'But, With'tbe dpibion I entertain, that the extent of co»> 
loitlxatkm (as it is mistermed) and the effects of it have been 
very much overrated,^ 1 am convinced, that the knowledge 
add iaStructibn so mboh needed by India’' can never be buffi- 
provided by European colonists and specalUtori Wly. 
The mitiVbk themselvOs must be encouraged to ^ go to KaropC; 
tberd tWsfttdy id the best Schools of sHthb sciences. Thid'Opi- 
bion I be entertained by some of the intelUgCnC rnCm-i 

bers of H Obffimittee now sitting iu Cafentta, to cdnsMeT' the 
best means of mibcating the nanves in the Mgher brbaches ^f 
medlchi# The Pacha of Egypt has given* b' noblb 

examptilif^is iwpect to tbo ruieisf tmc imd nntOkThed 

D«ao&a. 
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, < XMa that have ^lithfrtD o|)«Jiatad M 

plot#, Iwrrieii agoioot the iatercourse of (he natireawitti JEuir^^ 
except the claaees of sailore aad of menial aervants^ have 
-^let. XfiBirtaift oaetemen as to food presoritiod by the Htndo(| 
religiea; |»«d adly. and mainly, the length, the expeii«p> and 
Uto apmAhonsion also of so long a voyage. In respect to ihe 
ftrrt of those oWacles, Ram Mohan Hoy, who will be of iji4tia> 
tntKi'a mefiiory among bis posterity, has broken the me; and I' 
know th»t 'some, and 1 have no doubt that other rich and weitn 
educated natises are preparing to tread b his footsteps, with, 
the same laudable desire m seeing what India may beeorae by 
what Europe, and especially England is; and ofraUing their 
country by the same means from the moral and political de>t 
gradation in whicli she is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle which makes the attempt almost impossible to. (ho great 
class of students, however willmg-^to ttiose-whu ate (# be the 
piiactical operalivhs and the introducers of the new arts and 
sciences and will become the best teachers of their couiitrymoPr 
3team< Navigation with the aid of government, and of those in 
India’s welfare will go far >o remove it, 1 was happy to learn 
from the same members of tho. medical committee that natives 
thoroughly acquainted with the English langnailie, would, if 
amisted, be ready to embark immediately in that pursuit, and 
necessarily in others of the same utility. r 

I will therefore conclude this too Jong by saying 

that if it is "knowledge” tliat is imeded. Knowledge is the 
begintqg of wisdom. Knowledge alone can raise th|s country 
to a<higber standard among the natjons of the world: end vrjith 
the sentiments 1 have expressed of the b*st and most eductual 
mode of attaining Ibese great purposes, the Steam Coaunitta 
are amply borne out according to my firmest conviction in their 
resolution,' that this project opens vast and incalculable bene¬ 
fit to our own country and to mankind' 

1 have the pleasure «Tf transmitting (he copy of a minute, 
roQommeadmg to the favorable cousiderttion of the Uopora* 
ble. Court the,, plan of tho Steam Committee in Bengal for 
establisbing a direct conpiHuiipatipn betvreen Suez aodtJlO 
parb.rm the eastern,side of Uie peninsula. You will pemeive 
io! this jpaper a repidition of the mmiranee which I bad the pleujii 
sure s4 to. you, at Madriis; that there exiMUd por 

mtentiqu^f Merifioiq| in guy manner the iuterest8,qf. Bom^y.. 
the' qgeitiboa are*.,which ip the.most useful bnp Hr India in 
general—and will the benefit be comravosurate to the expnnce ? 
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•^Tbere eao i» ^stebUaitipg a Steam 

CoMmoiti^Uou wilJt i^ajlcaiu thiuivM^b >'t^e For- 

hu ^iJ^ogkJJMdtajf may. be to cbe oi^rtakin|r^ bat 

it Kitt W «»sy«tti) proeum<ateH«iiei-e 4>fi«dk>qtiato power for tJ»e 
IHKpoqi; Sk)utl| West Moosooti, 1 believe, 

wpea very good authority, that even during th» period which 
is Tery.t^ji;(^i>».4}M<'*tu}a,j,wb«n it i»at ita beigbth« the weather 
9Qf|a tJiait Ihefc w^oh ia ounstantlj overeoiae by steaS' 
Goglish aad Irish Channels. 
ri » i seroain dear ^ir, your faithful servant, 

^(fdfWiJB^0id^t4frU ,19. (S**-) W. C. B«ntinck. 


, C. B. Qbbenlaw, JEsq. ^c. ^c. Calcutta. 

Sir,—1 have had the honor to receive on the 6th instant 
i:^ tbs fUndgag your letter of 0th January last, with its 

several, printed enclosures, and the letter of credit of Messrs. 
WilHa and Barle on the houee of Briggs and Co. for £500 to 
ha applied to such expenses as may neceasai iiy be incurred 
here for fba VasatniMbn ef letters, dco. to and nets Alexan¬ 
dria nnd Sues. 

1 have now taioclose to you the copy of a letter address¬ 
ed by me to Mr. Secretary Macnagbten and which you will, 
I, tritet, dud to embrace nearly sll the points which might be 
required iq reply to your letter of Olh January. 

A^^lq the apiwintment of an f^nt at Suez, this is I 
think quite unnecessary, as the one a1 ready4here is aottve and 
UlteUigeqt and felly equal to the additional duties which' may 
by seqMkad of. him hi cousequeiiocr of the new eteam establnh- 
■wnle Md hg' ia moreover iveU acquainted with, and vesp«>ctad 
‘ iv tl^ local .authorities dieie, eud of course better able to 
ncror.,iinn>ediate,eud elBoient assistance chan any oilier person 
who might be appointed. < 

hope that I need not assure you of the very warm inter- 
fCt, which I t^o in die success of the estoblishineut by steam, 
olt a>iBomiaunicatiou between India and England via Egypt, 
and that the Committee may conddently reckon on my zeaioua 
btfirthevaiimi of this object and may freely coauttand 

I ImmJjha honor to be. Sir, your veiiy-tAedk«r humble 

. .Pdi‘.'CAie9^w.ii, ' 

Cjfgfp^ tiwA t^p %fm\ 
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TaW.iH. 

Secrettm^ i» the fhvet'nmeiit, ' f tefettlto. j 

Sir»<^X have the b<m«nr to hob»owled^«*‘’tffA'.‘lWi^P W 
youi ktUr of filb Deoeutber Isest', with its-eneleatlt%i^,'whlbfi* 
1 received on ibe 6 h ittetdAt by the Hugh 
sel from Bombay. < ' ' ’ 

i k>at ao4ii9e ill eateiing on the subject wkh b(s Higtibest 
IVlAhemet) AlU wbo-haasswred me that he Will do everV fhln{"' 
ill his power to proinote'lhe objecis in question, and^to meet 1i 
every way the wishes of the Supreme Ooverument of India; 
a» well as those of-.the Comtaiuee ofi the New'Beo^l’Steaitt 
!^uad ; and he assures me of his ansious wisli to see the full 
success of this neve enterprise, ii> which hb rr^ard^ Bgypt as 
being deeply interested. 

He has given-orders for a Firman to bb extended for bh 
signatuie, in order thut i^iieikh Tanker Ally may be recognis* 
eil at Judda asaaent to the New Bengal Steam Fiind, and thb 
striclest orders wdl be sent to tbe aotliorities of that plaee, to 
ad'ord to him nil the facilities and kid whioh he ihay require in 
tbe discharge of his duties. * 

Ot’iers of a like nature will also be sent to the authorities 
of Cussetf and Sue/., to give similar facilities and aid to the 
agents of the Honorable Company at those places 1 and I tnay 
rontidently state, that these persons will not find any obstacle, 
out quite theeimtrary, to the discharge of the duties Which may 
be required of them. 

I'ho Committee need therefore only issue theif owti direc¬ 
tions Ur their agents at Judda, Ootmir and Suez; and at elite 
same time to direct them to apply to me in ease atiy obstsel#,** 
which however 1 d&'not apprehend-^ should arise on tho part 
the aitelionties. and I may safely assert that the* Paohtt Wifi rtf^> 
move all the difficulties. • * j * i 


,|n regard to the relative advantages of 'doteeir and Suez, 
as poets of dteembarkation of the mail* and passengers, I haye' 
no hesitatiou in expressing n»y decided opiittidi«.in favonr of* 
Suez. < ■ " 4 • . (In • ' <*v 

, Qospatohes will require at least ten days^wnd pa8seR|{^« 
about fifteen, in crossing tbe desert, and descending thc -ms^ 
lraat.Cuaadkr.tQ'€aifOti > < ,i • .« .«* i 

Tbe Hugh Li»d§ay steamer in her present voyage aMlRMP'' 
at Snez^lB SB hmira ttonn Cosseir; and the despatches may 
arrive ,h#ire»from Suez* -‘hooreii^ Moreover the steamer 
never can be expected even- in the most odvente scflddhSi Va be 
longer on her passage between those two places, Cosseir' and ' 
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Suez, than thr«o day», and I tharefnre t}itiik tbftt there cannot 
be a doubt aa to the pieferenoe to be given to Snez aa the point 
of diaambarkatith) foetbe maib. . 

The advantage is stiU greater in davor of paraeagers, as 
they will avoid the tiresome journey across the desert from 
'Cosaeir. 

■ Hbvever it might be expedient to have a dep6t of coals 
at Coaseir, under the diarge ef the Company’s agent at that 
place. • 

There is not any place lower than Cosaetr on the Eastetn 
side which offers any facilities whatever for the object in view. 

• Two Eiiglwh civil engineers in the service of the Pacha, 
Messrs. Galloway and WaUace, are at present surveying the 
ground between this city and Suez, for the purpose of laying 
a double rail road for the conveyance of goods, &c. by means 
of carts, attached to locomotive engines; and it » nut at ail 
improbable tliat this road may be completed, aiiil^the carts in 
operation, in little more than a couple of years. 

In this case 1 should suppose that a considerable sum 
might be saved to the enterprise by steam vessels in the article 
of coal, as this might then be sent direct from England to 
Alexandria; from which the transport of Cairo in boats, and 
thence across to Suez in the rul road will be both cheap and 
easy. 

A poiirier of the Pacha brought to me yesterday a letter 
from Mr. Auber, of the India House, dated London 31st Ja¬ 
nuary, in which he informs me that Lieutenant Lake of the 
t Madras engineers, the bearer of ins letter, was charged with 
important dispatches from the Court of Directors to the Su¬ 
preme Government, and that it was hoped he would reach in 
time to go to India by the Hvgh LuMboyv 

As Lieut. Lake will be here this evening, os to-monow at 
latest, Capt. Wikon of the Htigk Lindsay, who w now here, 
bad resolved on proceeding to Suez on the 13th instant, la or¬ 
der te couvey<Lieat. Lake with his dispatches to Bombay. 

In regard to the transmission of the packets to Suez, I 
shall make such arrangeiueuts as vrill 1 hope secure ibeir safe 
and speedy ooaveyaHce; but I have to point out that 1 should 
deem Jt TdJjN^hdvisable that there should be one janissary at 
OslffO, ahebci^at Alexandria, beiongtng to, and paid by, tiie 
steam estgUiiAment. The packets received by me here from 
the Ahifd for England Were forwarded on the same 
dey uHdbV charge oC oue of the consular janissaries; bait the 
base might arise, when ao janissary of the consulate would be 
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availabU for Uiat p.u^ose< A drogonistt also be fouad 

n necessary aid to the travellers to and from India, bpth St 
Oairn and Alexandria, as the droaomans of the Goiniuiah* are 
generally fuUy occupied in their other duties, 

£ have n»w only to request that you vvtil do me the kitid- 
ness to express to His ’ Excellency the Eight lloiiorublo the 
Governor General in Council, the bappiiiess it will alEord me 
to give my humble aid to Ute undertaking now in cuuriie.of 
progress; and that I shall at all times have great pleasure in 
attending ai^d conforming to such suggesliotis or directions as 
H is Lordship may be pleased to honor Die with. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your, most obedient humble 
servant, 

Pat. Campbell, 

H. M.’s Agent and ConsuLGeneraJ, 
Cairo, March 10, 1834. 

To G. Asuburnbr, £sq. 

Secretarg to the Steam Committee, Borebag, 
Sir,—1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 31st October last, witli the accompanying, papera 
and pamphlets, which reached me here during a temporary ab* 
sence from my post. 

It has afforded tne much pleasure to learn the progress 
which has been made in India in raising funds for the opening 
of a communication by steam between that country and Eng¬ 
land ; and 1 shall feel most happy in-pruiuuting the undertaking 
by every means in my ptiwer. 

It was to be apprehended that the loss of iho Kaulilus, 
and the consequent delay of her despatches, would prevent 
any arrangement being ms^e in England for availing itself of 
the Hugh Lindsay’e return to Bombay; but H appears that in¬ 
telligence of her intended voyage had reached l^ndon, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in sufficient time to enable the Court of 
Directors to transmiti important - despatches, .which are iuat 
arrived, by Lieut. Lake, though he was obliged to ceme on 
from Malta to Alexandria in a merchant vessel. I trust, how¬ 
ever, that the representations firom< yonr quarter will induce 
His Majesty's Government to grant every facilitation for keep¬ 
ing up an iutercoune.of so much importance, both in a politMal 
and commercial point of view^.. 

In'the event of objcctioiui being made to rnttend at olioe 
the .Malta steam paokets-to Alexandria, there enn be .Bo doubt 
that, independently of the Government allowaaea. for convey-* 
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the mail, ampld field vtill be fiiund fer the employmeat of 
private steamers on> that liof, arising out of tha gfuvring* iiB> 
portance of Egypt and Syria, and the number oflravellers who 
are attracted Either by curiosity or jcomftiercial pursuits.' 

I do not anticipate that any reliance can be placed on 
support from the' Mediterranean merchants ia the way of 
pecuniary contribution; hut there is. every reason to expect 
that the Gtovernment and the merchants of Malta will give the 
wtmost encouragement to aii undcHaking that promises to be 
prpductive of so many advantages to that island. 

Should the plan of running steamers from Bombay be ub 
timately adopted, I am of opinion that the arrangement sug¬ 
gested by Capt. Wilson will be found the' most eligible,for 
forming the coal dep6ts at Maculla and Juddah only, as the 
uncertainty of the conveyances between Alexandria and Suez 
would render it extremely difficult to keep up a supply at the 
latter place from this side, till the railway between Cairo and 
Suez, for which a survey is now making by order of the Viceroy, 
can be completed. 

In the mean time every protection and assistance will be 
afforded by the Egyptian Government towards kee{>ing up the 
intercourse through this country. 

1 have, &c. 

R. Thurburn. 

Cairo, 12th March, 1834,. 


REPORT 

4)F THE SUB-COMMITTBE TO THE OBNERAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW BENGAL STEAM FVBD. 


■ The Committee appointed to report upon the Forbes have 
not had time to draw up in detail a statement of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the accident that caused her return. They 
have made a personal examination, accompanied by Mr. Hol- 
royd, butihey have also requested prat^icabengineers,' and pro- 
fevsionid ^ boiler-makers further to examine and give their 
opinion npon tfae^aate of the boilers generally,—rwhen sach de- 
talfetl statekaHM^ili be prepared aatf^abrnhAied. * 

' ‘*“‘*"**^« time, It may be satbfefctory to the General 

pow, that there* dees not appear to baveibeen 
Whatever in the boilers when Forbes left this 
>doea it' seem that the aecident was one i^inst which 
lal and tprdipary means of precaution were not taken 
iah might hat equally have occurred to a new boiler. 


, In 
Committ 

ifny 
port; 
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but'iw occurt^nce suggests ottier measures of 'bfecaiiti^n ^whlch 
yriti effectually provide aguinst future ffdlure ‘from the'saoae 
cause. 

't he Committee fihd that, from the stoppage by the forma- 
tion of saitin the blomng-off pipe attached to the Tar-board 
aiter-buibr, and in other pipes Connected with that boiler^ and 
communicating tbrohgh the remaining boilers with thre^ othpr 
blow-off pipes a^dCposit of salt, estimated at 2 or 3 teas, had 
accumulated in the DOiler between the flues. This uccimying 
the place of water between the flues would be a sufficient 
cause to account for the rending of the boiler, which appears to 
have taken place with gicat force in 5 distinct angles of the 
flues. If the water had been low in the boilers that also might 
have occasioned the injury, but the Committee have no reason 
at present to believe ihat such was the case. They will be 
able to speak more positively on this point when the boiler feed 
pipes are taken off which there has not yet been time to d<». 

' There are 6 boilers of which 5 do not appear to have 
received any injury. 'I he necessary repaiis’the Committee 
have eVery reason to believe \Vill not exceed 5,000 rupees, 
and they can be completed in 2 months from their commence¬ 
ment. Messrs. Jessop and Co. are willing to undertake the 
work on these terms, as also such other additional work as the 
Committee may recommend to prevent the po^iblity of the 
recurrence of similar accidrjits. The cost of which last the 
Committee apprehend must fall upon the Fund. 

• 3 . Kyd. 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

Jas. Prinsep. 

J. W Forbks. 

T. E. M. Turton. 

Calcutta, 9th May, 18;J4. 

•' _ ' » 

MEETI'i^G OF THE CREDITORS OF THE LATE 
FIRM OF COLVIN AND COMl»ANY. 


A iheelirtg of the creditofs 6f the late firm of Col,vli;i un'd 
Company.was helffbtfthfeSff May ita H asliilgs’S’treet/puisuaht 
to advertisement,tortfi^rjbttrpose of considering and repomro^^ 
ing to the InsdlVent'Courf the measures that inay 
the mebtinf best ‘Falduhtted'^ffiir the future qianam 
winding hp of the aflhit%i^d1f’'lfie ^staft! i * ' » 

On' the tnotlbn^bf Mr. Me!]^iiart> Mr. W.' Bird took 
^e Chait. ''The Chatrmaif ^ated the purpose of the' theetling. 
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gave an outline of accounts/ and explained how the services 
of Mr. Macnagiiten, wiu> bad given great eattsfa<;tioi«, may¬ 
be seemed. 

It was proposed by Dr. 'I’ytler, seconded by Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, and carried unanimously :—That from the 1st instant 
the remuneration to the Assignee shall be made in the way of 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent upon the dividends, in¬ 
stead of the former mode of remuneration by salary, which 
commission is to be in full of all charges, with the exception 
of law charges, printing and postage. 

It was also proposed that Mr. Ainslie shall be allowed 
BOO Rs. per month, to be included in the 6 per cent, to the 
Assignee. 

Signatures of the creditors wore then affixed to the above 
I evolutions and the meeting broke up. 

TONTINE OE INDIA. 


A general meeting of subscribers to the Tontine of India 
was held at the office of the assignee of the late firm of Crut- 
tenden Mackillop and Co., late Secretaries and Treasurers, 
on Saturday the 17th May. 

John Palmer, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Leighton submitted the following statement of the 
remaining funds of the institution, premising that be had 
placed an extremely low valuation on the landed property : , 

Cash balance in the hands of Messrs. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. on the 10th 

January 1834...Sa- Rs. 2,84,919 13 4 

Stiadwelt and Goss’s thtee houses in 

Entally. 20,000 0 0 

Premises in Park Street. 10,000 0 0 

Sheriff’s Mortgage.... 30,000 0 0 

Cash received since the fai- ' 


lure, .. 7,183 5 7 

1 Deduct petty disbursements, ^ 8 0 
. -— 7,166 13 7 


Eitogl'di’vidend on two shares in the Se» ' ' 

venth Latiididd# Society on the life of the 

late 3m. . 4,000 0 0 

PiO«d’^vj^itDtd on one share* in the 13lh 
SappleoliNiitnry Society on the same lifoi^^ 3,000 0 0 

^ ^ ^ ilnu III nail iM 

Shares id force 30^the.. .Total Sa. Ra. 3,68,070 10 li 
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After a good of diseossion t^e follovviog resoJatione 

irert adopted by the meGtiiig, ' 

Proposed by Mr. Maciiityre and seconded by Mr. Abbott 
■—That the following gentlemen be elected Directors:. 

Mr. W. Bruce, Mr. D. Ross, and Captain J. Meel.” 
Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Captain Steel— 
That Mr.; Leighton be elected Secretary on the allowance 
prescribed by the I8tb article of the fundamental rules of ,the 
institution.” 

Proposed by Mr. MacIntyre and seconded by Mr. Ross 
'—“ ‘that the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested to 
act as Treasurers of the institution.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Mr. Ross — 
That in order to bring the atl'airs of the institution to as 
speedy a close as possible, it be recommended to the subscri* 
bers at large to authorize the sale of the claim on the late 
firiu of Cruttenden, Mackillnp and Co., and that the Secre¬ 
tary proceed to a sale of the landed property with the least 
practicable delay.” ” , 

The meeting then separated after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman.— Englishman. * 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On Friday the 2d May was held, at the Town Hall, the 
twenty-third anniversary of this Society —the Lord Bishop in 
the chair. His Lordship commenced the proceedings with a 
suitable address, of which we regret we can given no account, 
as we were not in time at the meeting. 

The report of the committee was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Deallry, one of the secretaries. It detailed the progress of 
translations of the scriptures undertaken under the patronage 
of the society, the printing and circulation of the scriptures 
in different languages, intelligence from branch..societies, and 
the state of the funds. It was stated that a greater number of 
copies of the scriutare had been put in circulation, and more 
pecuniary support had been received during the last year than 
at any former period of the society's existence, notwithstanding 
the recent commercial distresses which, it was expected, would 
paralyse, at leasU'or a time, the efforts of I ilro^iity in this 
presidency. Encouraged by this patronage the commmee had 
extended their plans, and-interred into engagements';ih the^ 
amount of 18,000 Rs: which they hoped the public liberality 
would enable them to meet. ■- 



V A fter the reading of,tbe\fe^tjJt^#»,iiPjed Ijy ^m^r, 
Mr, Fisiier, and seconded by me Key^ Mf,' 
pore.— 

** Tliat Uie report now react be pcipteciliwnci circulated ammigst 
the ineml>erM and »ubacrit>erai of nhe ^ocief) ^ and tnat they t»t* 
recftiired to redouble ibeir exertioua to esieed its Influence, and lo 
ofibr iheir ferteot prayerr that tbe define liiesmug may “giVe etit** 
liertcy to lire endeaYOora lo promote its objects.*’ 

Mr. Fisher said he was sure the resolution he proposed 
would nEieet the wishes of all who were present. The spread 
of the scriptures was working extraordinary effects throughout 
the land, and the success met with should serve to encourage 
those who were labouring to do good to hold on in their course, 
notwithstanding any discouragements that might present tliein> 
selves. 

The Rev. Mr. Mack said that if the acceptance of the 
report depended on its merits, tbe report was worthy of being 
received, ns it showed that double work had been done under 
pressure of diiBcuhies. He mentioned several iliings that 
were occurring in different parts of India, which tended to 
con6ru)*die view taken in the report, of the dissemination of 
Christian knowledge. Some thinu, Mr. Mack continued, tliat 
when persons of different denominations meet for tile promo¬ 
tion oi the objects, of such a society, it is at the expense of 
reUgiqn, not so much through piety as to show the excess of 
liberality;.. This was 'a mistake—the great object »f the^ 
Hible.jSqciety was t<» circulate the scriptures without note or 
comn^ent, throughout tbe world, and surely there was enough 
III this lo warm every heart. Had there not been a generous 
principle like this, it could not have maintained itself. It is 
true ws olji^ect the society bad in common with others, but 
there was a peculiarity in the means. By circulating the 
scriptures, we shpw our deference to (he authority of Go^ and 
to his way ofK^urrying on his purposes ; and we show our seoso 
of the.,u>triu>ic force and worth of thb Bibke^ which sense ifS 
dcri,vftd> flroin one’s, ovyu experience ^of tlie^sufficiency to,the 
Bible to change the heart. These things ^testify that the 
society is.tmlir^y founded on religion. It is further « law of 
tbe society that woi k is to be carried on by the co-operation 
of all, by whichtWP recognize the sufficiency of Christianity foi 
all purposesSi .aaiiball human disviuctioOs. Mr. Ml ^ 
concli^4' (wseriing that the public liberality had been ' 
^reafter^^an oh previdus years, but it was still necesshr^ thuT' 
WfidKiold make the cau^e of the'society our own‘; that it was 
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not cniffic^eAt to i^istribiate tb(i Scriptures' unle^ followed fty the 
prti^ers' ahd exeti^ple of Chtistiiins. ’ 

The Rev. Mr. Bateman propq^ti, and Dr. Gorbyn sup-' 
ported theToIlovrjug; relolution:— • 

“ Tit»f thU meeting, tlianHtul to see the improvement vrliirh is 
going un<aau)Dgst all elasiies of the I'Ommunity, considers if a sacred 
duty to increase its exertions, in order to provide Christian Mimi- 
unaries and other friends to the cause of Christianity with the word 
of God in the different languages and dialects under this presidency 
to enatde them <o meet the growing demands of eiiqiiirerg, and to 
put into their hands that book whiih rontains truth'without mixture 
of error, and which alone maketh wise unto salvMiun.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Bateman observed that the word of God wa'^ not only 
a blessing in itself but a companion to every other good works. 
What were missionary and tract societies without the Bible to 
refer to as a standard ? The Bible is the governor and regtila- 
tor of the machinery; it puts in more steam when it is wanted, 
and keeps back when giving out too mucli. In all things it 
was difficult to keep out error and prejudice, but here was trtifh 
without mixture of error. Mr. Bat' man related 'what had' 
fallen under his own observation to show the effects of simple 
study of the Scriptures. A Brohmin at Biirdwan had been 
suspected of being a Christian, and brought to Mr. Bateman 
to nnd out what he was : and it was soon discovered that he 
was a sincere believer. He bad been taught English by Ram- 
mohun Roy, bat nothing else. He got a Bengalee and an 
English Bible, ■ and studied himself. When asked what he 
thought of Jesus, he quoted the text “ 1 and my Father are 
one.'' 

Dr. Gorbyn said all persons werq occupied; some in 
charitable, some in education societies, and sonde in promoting 
steam navigation. This society unites those several objects in 
one. To circulate the Scriptures is higher charity than merely 
relieving temporal wants. Steam navigation is intended to 
facilitate communication between enlightened and heathen 
countries; so he who carries a Bible to an ignorant mao brings 
heaven nearer to him.<’ 

Dr. MarsHman rooVed the following resolution, which was 

seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hoberlin :— 

,« 'Pbst this meeting regards with great satisfaetinn the sprei^ 
ofSkglidi education conducted otrsdund Christian principles amongst 
the na^vm'^af ibis vouatry, aft lending amougst other advantages to 
give ffcater faritities foV the intelligent perusalof (he Bif|;liili 
vertioo of the Bible.” 
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conit^ry aiii, but of making, in;|eit|QnB,|j» miitkn PioU 

in tke bani^of the.(ieatb»49>aiQUS(i uf.. Hi lewtfl an iocU 
dent that had uccuired about thirty yeVa ngo* ^ 

eiacta productd by Ui« reading,of Me $cript|ii«a .>4 Hjlf, Ward 
took a copy of tlie Bengalee New Xa^itaiiieut, to thetnDasa of 
Kaukiatuopore on the other aide of Caloutta, and placed it in 
a bwoclee's almp, requesting the mao to allow all, Who were 
deMious, to read it. The next year eeeeo persons oame’fron 
thht village, and one of them was a man, fifty years of a^e, by 
name JfuggunHatht and a worshipper of JnggiiuuaUi. Thw man 
. waa a mbst zealous devotee of iuggnona^,;. but after hearing 
the New Testament read by others, (for he could not read hiiii* 
self) bis mind was so changed that he. renounced idolatry apd 
took ep bii' abode near SeraOpOre. Hia^fermet god Juggen- 
aath was stuck up in a garden ; and when on one occasion fuel 
Was wanted, his wile proposed to cleave Juggunnath for the 
purpose, which was imiUMiately dona*. Several other CQnvbr- 
aionp toffk place through that one book placed ip a wncf, 

iTbe following motion was proposed by the Rep, pfr/ post 
well ipd aeeonded by the Rev. Mr. H||l, late of puham* 
pbr^:— * , 

** I'hst this mretiiig offers Us hesf tlianks for the impoffapt ser* 
vk.es dy tfte oIRcert and Comibittee of this SMiety t and 

a|db k^y ths’eltocialtuna atidMrtdivi(blati that have iieeti seiivslf 
epgahedtlo peMtolw ita ohjeCtt, and KqudatS them i» seotiaue Bwii 
vibM^e WhmlP*. ^ )' 1 ( - 

The following gentlemen to form the offioem pnd oonih 
B^ tteeof tbf ensiling year with poW«r to add thedr^HUipber:— 
pafren.*~Tn« High* Reverend le^id Bishop of Cal«u.‘ia, 

W. Bird, Esq. 

Fi^t Prestdenl.—Veuerable ArclideatOn CorrW ' 

CtwtHiitictf ii* >1 ik 

O, Bougab E^q. c. R Trtyrlipu, I|q. . 

J. Douasi.. Et-q. ' Cot. Omfowjir. 

D. IVteRHifan, Exq.' ‘ Maior ftliiJWmSibili' 

” Hi D. Mungles, £|q. ’ ^ 

e. Money, Esq. ' ^ - 

WitlMdi #Mg)iaen whoem membMMdf thh CiBminiHwe.f 
I ' lx SeentartM, *•' I «i i miu . ' 

^^aBr.MsrsUmapi . Jfey. jp,.|)ppltry. .J 





nmde 

ipBweo,we,Jp8|,, ag^oPi^ 
enuaa 

unopened lo this day. 
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cTery oppy sent oat wouki answer ita purposes, l^w pach 
ro^ Y6tiiii%fk^ otl^ i«fai^bt4 )>l^es i skx Bo od^^wiU 
d^'Uttfr the riiM ^[(ood to ibB ^rtb. \ ' 

^' iVfi^. niK bbt^ tes^inony ’to thft stttetnenfs of Mr. Figbert,, 
abd related' iarioos aueedofes in point. 

jft Wtfs to^ii tUbVvd by R. D. Mangles, Esq. and second¬ 
ed by tUi’Rbt. Mi'. LberOia' ' ' 

u fhSt toe toenke uf the iMeSting be given to the President fbr 
hit nttelfltoiii to tli# iiMeresis Sooiety ttirongli tli« pfist yesr,'*^ 

~ The Lord BiAop in rising tor return thanks, node tomo* 
remarks on giving the Bible with the note and comment of per- 
cooal egami^, and wi the necesstty of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit to set the whole machiaery is mtnixo/a.-^En^luk* 
nuM. 


‘ MBOICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 

CALCUTTA. 


>» 
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Pr 0 eeedmg$ »f m Meeting held on. the 9rd Mug, 1834 % 

MttjtgftBRS EtacTSD. —£. W. Clarribntt, 'I. HiMsdlt 
and C. Griffiths, Esqrs. 

Ordinary Members Proposed.— T. H. 1^^ rt. 
Esq. A’l'iftont Surgeon Bombay Medical Service, by Dre^ 
MoreWd pad Dqcat; Dr. Wilkie, Assistant Surgeon Asngal 
Service, by Messrs. French and Tytjer; Dr. SfcGowan, by 
Messra. Twining and Bramley: David Ri^Murdsob, Esqe 
Asristant Surgeon Madras Medical Service^ by Messrs. HaiW'r 
hig'End Egettoh. < . > 1 1 

Letters Were rea^ from Dr, A. R. JackSbn, and ’Wi 
Raleiglit Esq. requesting their names to be withdrawn from 
the list of Members of toe Society. , , i 


The proposM by Messrs. Bramley and Twining, at the 
last Meeting, ‘relative to to^ appropriation of toe Society's 
oiaim oh top esU^ of toe fate firm of Mackintosh gnd Co. to 
the purchase o^ if> tlie Lottery pihptoed by the asfisnees 

of toe estate, wag totetgto tor decision, aqd carried. 

Aa^eoAroet of a lettei'. addseseaddo toe Secretary of the 
Society, from the Editors of the Jhdia JourAai of 'Medieef 
Seiemce, 'containing suggestions with a view of estahlUbing m 
Mito ^tweeO' torit Jtoirfldl and ton Socihty, was read. 

* flffertonce to toe a^fe, it was propose .1 by >| 9 v* 

ia^nded Ijy 
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^1' Tb«ttba Swor^arjr of th<>v^Mediea|'’Sa6Mity'beam4liori2r- 
«<i to communicate with the Editors of the Inma. JawftuU 
Medical 'Scien/be, for the of ascerlaiarn^ hovr ^ the 

euggettions eontained in their lettef^ are«fe«sible.’' « 

The following a’mendment tras proposed by Mr. Hutchin- 
sbOf^and secoudea by Dr. Spens, and carried : 

** That the publications of the Society be carried on as 
heretofore, as the Society may thiuk proper, without reference 
to the India Journal of Medical Science, or any other pub- 
ftcation.” 

The follo'wing resolution was then proposed by Dr. Gra¬ 
ham, seconded by Mr. Egerton, and carried : 

“ That in consequence of the resignation of Mr. R. 
Browne, after the failute of the iirm of Messrs. Cruttendeii^ 
Mackillop and Co., the , Society do tender him their sincere 
regret on his retirement, and request he will, under these cir* 
cumstances, accept the offer of their piiblicktions ; and, at the 
same time, the assurance of their highest regards. 

-Communications Presented. — l. Case of exten¬ 
sive injury of the knee-joint, by C. Morebead, M. D. 

, *i, fatal case from an arrow wound, by A. $toim. Esq. 

presented by the Medical Board. ' 

Specimen of a turbid dark-brown fluid discharged 
frpm the eax; of a patient wlio had been long affected with 
head-aphes, piteaented by W. Twining, Esq, 

.Fatal case of Snake-bite, by C. Morebead, M. D. 

«> 6. On the efficacy ot the seeds of the Isobgool in seme 

oaf^s--qf .diarrhoea and dyfrentery, by W. Twining, Esq. 

B.- Two ^water-colour paintings, the size of fife, of the 
disease of Hoo-Loo, the Chinese who was operated on in Lou¬ 
don, sent by Dr. Colledge of Canton. 

7. Ram Esher Alee’s translation from the Makhsun-ool- 
-Odeoyeh, on the' properties of the tjspe-gool. 

8. A fu^er description of some rare Asiedic plants, 
.witbiwater-colour paintings, forming an addendum t<» the paper 
presented at the last Meeting, by N- WaUmb, M. D. 

j. ...8, Geaes of supposed Hydrophobia, successfully treat- 
)sd' by* a^Jj^Ative, drawn up by Trail, Esq. C. S. and pre- 
-eeoted'by W1J841, Esq. 

paimphlet, containing ^rther* cases and 
- leleitiye to Rheii^att4m, by <1. K. i Mitchell, 
M. D. Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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ThcF fotiowing papers D<i*ere then read and discussed by the 
Meetiuf;; • ■ ■ . » . - f- 

On the Pathology of Dysentery, by 3. Murray^ Af. D: 
N umeruos cases, of Bydrocele, cured by an injectioa of 
solution of iodine, ^sith remarks, by J. R. Martin, Esq. , 

Cboclusions derived from investigations into the nature 
and cause of Goitre in Kiimaon, with a view to its prevention 
and core, by John McClelland, Esq. 

M. J. BRAMLEY, Sec. Med. and Phys. Society. 
Calcutta, May, 1834. 

DISPATCHES FROM THE ARMY EMPLOYED 
IN THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 


Fort St. George, April 18, 1834. 

/ » 

The Governor in Council is pl^used to publish tbe follow* 
ing dispatches from the Adjutant General of the Army: 

No. 30* 

, I s 

ft 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St. George. ’ 

Sir,—^1. In-coiitinuation of my letters of the 7th, 8tb, 
9th, and 12th instant, the Commander in Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council the accompanying copies of further dis- 
9th April patches, as per margin, from Brigadier Ua> 

9th April desay, c. H. commanding the Coorg Field 

9th April Force. No report has yet been received of 

10^ April the operations of Lieutenant Colonel G. M. 

10th April Steuart’s column, but private - accounts dee* 

10th April cribe its exertions and successes as highly 

lUh April satisfactory and creditable to its comnlan*' 

Util April ders. 

lltb April 

2. Referring to my letter of the Tib instant, I have the 
boflbr, by his Excellency’s order, to express his entire satisfac* 
tton and approbation of the gallantry, perseverance and zeal 
«f, the troops Composing the columns under the personal com* 
mand of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. ^and of Colonel Fouliif. 
The judgment displayed'by those officers in conductihg their 
respective services, and surmounting the formidable dbztUcies 
ib ^vriiieb their exertions were op^sed, reflects great credit on 
tb«m''i^^ the officers and'soldiers'under their respebtitiB'Cbtii* 
mands. 
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8 . Tlw CowmaBi^er ^Chief bn* noi y«i the ai«ans of 
forming his judgment of Ch'id^chdsdl’^hic^'led to the disastroim 
disapfiointmejiU fii 'thp’ hirwAwni ^'4tid' iVe^teM iuxUiaiy 
‘hilt hi» £iittr'lfeQoy> 4rttUl8 ‘ he tj^U soon be enaibled 
satisfuctorily to explain the reasons of failure, and to fdace 
the servieea of their Ittaderatil the 4aine conspicuous' degree of 
claim,to the approbation of tioveriiaieui as the other distin¬ 
guished lenders. 

,..c4k T,ht» Cononander in <’hi<"/ rt^quests the orders of -Goe 
ver^mfht lor the disposal of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
saial,r aro» QanUir^d from tite enemy. 

5. ’ The f^Dinmandi'r in Chiei fully c<'ncnrs in tiie sentt- 

mpnts Idrighdiei Liudesay, c. b.» has exprwed of the ealu- 
i^e services and meritorious exertions of his sta6F, depart- ' 
ments, and officers commanding corps, and also with < oloiiel, 
foqiia’s c«iiampodgtioi>sof (he officers and troops of his column. 
The general gallantrv, perseverance and spirited exertions of 
^,tl)e jpffioors and troops employed upon this service is a pleas¬ 
ing aubjecjt of congratulation, and the Commander in Chief 
feels assured will be duly appreciated and noticed by the Go- 
nerttof -Bod the Right U onorable <the Governor in 

CoMHcib, i * t 

6. In conrdusion the Commander in Chief deems it to 
be his particular duty to bring to the noUoe of Goverflpient 
the judgoient, '^decivioe and energy with which Ihigailiei-, 
|jiodes»Jjt> c«^B.,tbBS eoud-ucted this important service tu.sov 
eerlf end satisfemtory a clo^e! and, considering the period of 

,'year^. the diffimdtiee of the country, and the advantages 
tlpi; iNieniy ptipKessed in itstdefenc«>, the experience atul talents 
of tlie Brigadier have been judiciously and usefully directed 
tothoAdvaatoge of the publio service. 

7. A general return of killed, wounded, and miasiog from 
the commencement of hostiliiies to the present time, except 
that from Lieutenant Colonel Stenart’s column, is annexed 

, ^ ^ I ll^vethp honor jpi Sir, your most/bbedieqt tyimbU 

„ w ' ■ . .. vs . « . » 

T. H. 8. Conway, Adjt. Oea|. of the Army. 
Hepd-Q^vh^rs. Adjt. Genl’s Office, 

Cdmp Bangatbre, 15tb April, 1834. 
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11. &1. 89ih FooW'-^WoutMled : 1 ptivaSs. 

4th Reginarnt Nalive Ihfantfy.—'^ounde^'-! 1 Uramm^.t 
fifpr or bugler, I private. 

Sappers and Miners.Wounded: 1 private, native. > 

N&rtheru Column, 

Artillery.—Wounded: Kuropeans, 2 privates.' 

U. M. 65th Foot.—Killed: 1 lieutenant colonel, S' ser» 
jeants, I corporal, 1 drummer, and 23 privates—Wounded:^ 
I captain, 2 lieutenanto, 1 adjutant, 4 Serjeants, 3 corporals^ 
1 drummer and 60 privates. 

Sappers aud Miners.—Killed : European, 1 privdte: NS" 
tives, 1 havildar and 4 privates.—Wounded: natiVei, 11" 
privates. ' 

Rifle Company.—‘Killed: 1 private—Wounded ; 1 pri¬ 
vate. 

9th Regt. N. I.—Killed: 1 ensiga—Wounded : 1 stori^ 
Serjeant, I naigue, I drummer, fifer or bugler, and 4 privates 
—Aliasing: 1 private.” 

31st Light Infantry.—^Killed i I ensign ; I jentadar, 1 
naigue, and 8 privates—Wounded: I captain, 1 lieutenant;' 
1 subadar. 1 havildar, 1 naigue an<l 20 privates. 

Officers.—Killed: lieut. colonel Mill, H. M. ftOthfootj;* 
ensign Robertson, 9th regt. N. I.; eniiga' Babington-, 3T’At’ 
regt. L. I.—Wounded: caotain Warren, tl. M.'66th f«t6ti 
slightly ; lieutenants Robertson and Broiuke, H. M. 5i5th fooL 
slightly; lieut. and adjt. Heriot, U. M. 55Hi' font, severely";^ 
oaptain Hutchinson, Blst regt. L. 1. sligjitty,* lieut. Marthi^ 
^Ist regt. L. I. severely. ” ‘ ’ 

N. B.—One man of H; M. 55tb foot tephtted ttllUd? 
since r^oined, badly Wounded. 

' ^ ' Vi'et^erH Cohnm,^ 

, Staff.-i-Wofunded: 1 ciaptain. , . 

H. Af. 48tii Foot.—KiHed Edro^ads^ } lidut&ii4m and 
4 privates: native, 1, dre^r—Wounded; t Uentenantr 
seijdant, I t^poral iffd 14 ‘‘ , 

Artillery.—'Wound^.:* % serjeani, ]| ter^wf 

. N. I.- Killed;,,3 privates -TffouiidM : * 

privatM, ' ' " 
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Sapprsand Miners.—.Killed : 1 private; native—Wound¬ 
ed : 5 privates, natives. 

Officers.—Killed; lieut. Fj-skine, H, .,M. ^Bth font— 
Wounded: captain Biitterworth, asst. *qr* mr, genl.; lieut. 
Oibbs, H. M. 48th foot. 

Westent 'Auxiliary ColurAU. 

Detachment H. M. 48th Foot—Killed: 1 serjeant and 
8 privates—Wounded : 1 lieut. and 6 privates. 

40th Kegt. N. 1.—Killed: I ensign; 2 havildars, \ 
drummer, filer or bugler, and 17 privates—Wounded : 1 
bavildar and 28 privases. 

Officers—Killed : ensign Johnstone, 51st regt. N. I. 
doing duty 40tb regt. N. 1.— Wounded : lieut. Smith, H. M. 
48th foot. 

/» Wynaad. 

6Ist Regt. N. 1.—Killed: 3 privates—Wounded: 3 
privates—Missing: 1 bavildar and 7 privates. 

Total—killed and wounded : Europeans, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 
store seijeant, 10 serjcunts, 6 corporals, 2 drummers and 120 
privates.—Natives, 1 subadar, 1 jauiadar, 6 havildars, 3 
naigues, 3 drummers, fifers or buglers, 131 privates aud i 
dresser. 

Abstract'. > 

Killed: Europeans, • 5 conuHissioned officers and 44 non¬ 
commissioned rank and file ; Natives, 1 commissioned officer, 
and 46 non-commissioned rank and tile and dressers —Total 
Europeans and natives: 6 commissioned, and B9 non-curnmis- 
sioned rank and file and dressers. 

Wounded : Europeans, 9 commissioned officers and 95 
non-commissioned rank aud file; Natives, 1 commissioned 
officer and 90 non-commissioned rank and file i\nd dressers—' 
Total Europeans and Natives : 10 commissioned, and 185 non¬ 
commissioned rank and file aud dressers. 

‘ Missing: Natives, 9 non-coramissioned rank and file and 
dressers.—Total do. 9 do. 

' Grand Total.—Killed and Wounded : Europeans, 14c<Hh- 
luiMtoned^officers, 139 noo*comd. rank and file Natives, 2 
comd. officqni, 145 non-commiraioned rank and file aud dress-' 
ers.-'-Totdl,;Europeans and Natives, 16 commissioaied officers, 
283 nonrcdmmissioued rank and file and dressers. '' 

followers with H. M. 48th Regt., 4 kill- 
bd;|ud missing; 2 wounded. 


v-dc 



cooilo oisPATcuB^* CilNk 

Siftce tile abo’« 12 >bearers of tlooly t^epattmentattach¬ 
ed to H. M. 48th regt. are rOporled missiog, . ^ 

T. Ht Conway, Adjt. ^eol. of the Army. 
Head Quarters, Adjt.HJeul/s Office, s 
Camp Bangalore, 13th April, 1884. 

To the Adjutant General of fiie Army, Fort Geeryf, 

Sir,— I have the honour to enclose an extract from Piishl< 
DivUioii Ordets published the ddy beture the cohrmu tender 
my iminediato command entered the Coorg counts'y, which 
request you will lay before his Excellency the Cumraaqder in 
Chief. V 

. I have the honor to be, Ate. > 

(Signed) P Lin DBS AY, Col, Corag. Coorg Field Force.’ 
ilead-Quaiters, camp near iVludkeny, 9th April, 1834. 

Extract Jront Field JDichion Order by Eripadier^'Lmdcsay, 

c. E. commandiny ( oory Field Force. 

Camp Beltadpore, 1st April, 1834. 
llie Biigadicr announces to the troops under hie commahd 
that the iorce will piubably encounter the enemy to>morrow.. 
It IS his desire to imp<ess upon all ranks that this is not a war, 
ot extermiiiation, but against that part only of iheCoOigna-, 
tioii which may be actually in arms in support of the ^ayah* i 
whom for his cruelties it is the determination of the British 
Government! to depose, and that the people are to bcoOnsi- 
deied as enemies only so long as they offer opposition.« Cotof! 
nel Litidesay expttl'Ses his anxious hope jthaA the war htay he t 
conspicuous for spirit of humanity becoming the chtwacter pft 
the British nation. * ic i‘ * 

! It is hereby proclaimecl and is to be explained to natives 
of all ranks, including followers,' that it is the Brigadier’s iBrni« 
deteirniaalion /o suppress at once by the severest puuishmcat; 
the sligiitest attempt to plundee or oppress the inhabitauts. Alt 
supplies are to be imtnediatelyip'aiddor upon the spot, or to bh 
allowed >to be taken away witiiout any offer of violence oa^the 
part of the troops of followers of the force; Those of the^inha* 
bitanis who mayicohie in aad'Cdgmt^ijtndtsiiositiiQin to submit tn 
the BiUiah.autiiorityiare to. be kindly received and^ch amnte- 
diate and effechual protection affOfded them as may tend to ea* 
couFdgct and) extend'that tncltiiatido op the part of the inhahi* 
tants of the covntryi . " v < 

!! ‘ time ettraoL’^ » 

(Signed) Sam. Hicks, Asst, Adjt. Gen. Coorg Field Forcf. 
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Bivouac Mile in advance of the Huggul Ohaut, 8 p. M. 

4th April, 1834. 

The Assistant Adjutant General^ Courg Field Force. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to inform yim that I arrived with- 
.4n two miles of the Stoney river on the forenoon of the 2d 
instant. At 2 1 ordered out a party to feel for the enemy, 
they were found two hundred yards within the Company’s ter- 
ritoriea—were drawn across the river—their position known 
.Rtld their strength well apprortimated. On this o'-casion I re¬ 
gret the death of Lieutenant Erskine, U-. M.’sdBth Regiment, 
ia promising officer, and the only casualty on this affair. 

2. In this morning at six 1 marched, gave the stockade 
three rounds of canister and grape, and then stormed and car¬ 
ried it with trifling loss. 

3. Prom this time until J past 3 P. M., we had to fight 
our way every inch. Stormed two regular stockades and two 
breastworks, besides felled trees without numb> rs. The last 
stockade was sh strong, that if we had nut attacked on reverse 
as well as front, our loss would have been serious. Our light 
Companies were out in the jungle oh the rigfit and kept down 
the fire of the Coorg skirmishers. 

4. At 4 p. M. as the men were nluch exhausted I took 
up ^my position for (he night at Stoney Nulla, 3^ miles from 
the bottom of the ghaut; pushed on a strong advanced post 
with a gun and mortar'and established our flank companies on 
the bills to the right, which commanded our position and bi- 

.^ybuacked for the. night. Out advanced post was attacked by 
^skirmishers, but an occasional alert and gun kept them in good 
order. 

6. At six I marched in advance and within a quarter of 
a mile of our camp met a flag of truce with a letter to my ad¬ 
dress from the Rajah, the original of which I have the honor 
'to enclose. The Deputy Assistant Adjutant General wrote 
by my orders an answer to this effect. That if the Rtyah’s 
troops did not fire we should not, but as my orders were to go 
up tite ghaut, go 1 would—they brought a portion of their 
troops in front of u»—allowed the flag of truce to remain and 
then we mart-bed, until my advanced flank companies passed 
tbVough ^ last Ookuda at Huggul at 2 p. m. on this ground, 
where -F"tqld theipl should remain until to-morrow morning, 
they, ^igbngfit pat grain for the .troops which was* acceptable, as 
the fceater pa^t of our supplies vrere in the rear. * As the 
dmp^inipats of sfkicfcades, breastworks; and felled trees arp at 
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every hundred yardi our guns cannot be up until to>oiorrow, 
when I march to Verah Cheiiderpett. 

6. Our casualties are ab(AJt dfty, but half my sapuys 
in the rear, 1 have not been able as yet get returns. ]S^o 
ofiicer was killed on Thursday. 

It- will afford me the hiaheat gratification to bring parti¬ 
cularly to the notice of tire officer commanding the Force and 
his Excellency the Commander in Chief, the noble manner in 
witich 1 was supported by my staff, officers and soldiers em¬ 
ployed in this column. At this moment the fatigue and suf¬ 
fering of every person in- my force is such, that I hope the 
officer commanding will pardon the want of details. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Sd.) D. Foulis, Col., Comg. Western Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir,—With reference to the last paragraph of my des¬ 
patch from my bivouac in advance of Huggul ghaut 4th 
April, I have now to perform the just and pleasing duty of 
bringing to the notice of the Brigadier General commanding 
the Force, the noble manner in which 1 was supported. 

To ray personal staff 1 am greatly indebted for the suc¬ 
cess we have met with, especially to Captain Butterworth, 
who led the attacks on the stockades and the first that entered 
them, receiviug three slight ball wounds, also hir the recon- 
noissance which he made on the 2d by which the siination and 
strength of the enemy on the lower stockade was ascertained 
and which led to our speedy success next day, Capt. Butter- 
worth’s choice of ground and his plans of encampment have 
met with my entire satisfaction and his knowledge of military 
dispositions I shall be happy to have brought to the notice of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

To> Captain James Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Adju¬ 
tant General, who was most forward oh all occasions, and to' 
whose, energy, and exertions t am equally indebted with Cap¬ 
tain Butterworth—as well as on the eyeniug of the 2d as on 
the attacks on the 3d. Captain Macdonald led the light com¬ 
pany of the 48th and grenadiers 32d Regiment to take the last 
stockade, jn revets^, the ascent was steep and the enemy de- 
fended every tree. Captain Macdonald received the Rajah’s 
vakeels, translated the letters and contrived, without allowing 
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the Bajab’s title, to keep them in goo^ hnmour and give ns 
supplies. '■ 

To officers commanding corps he is greatly indebted for 
the steady 1 manner in which they led their nien, especially to 
Captain Cortlandt I'aylor, commanding the Artillery, who in 
the most gallant manner brought his guns to bear withm 70 

J mrds of th^ Itrst stockade and ensured the capture which fol’ 
owed. The unwearied exertions of this officer (though siif- 
feriug fropi a •sprained ankle) in always having his guns up a 
steep ghaut and piepared fur action. 

, There are mai[«y 1 would vrisb to notice, but where «// have. 
done their duty, it would peihaps be invidious to particularize, 
yet [ cannot forbear to notice that the brunt of the hghting 
fell on the dank companies, especially on those of His Majes* 
ty’s 48th Regiment. 

1 should aUo be wanting in the feelings of a commander 
and a soldier did 1 fail to bring to tiie notice of the Biigad'cr 
General (in tlie hopes that he will bring the same to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander in Chief) volunteer Thomas Bell, the 
son of Lieutenant Colonel Bell of his Majesty’s 48th Regi¬ 
ment. ' This young man was conspicuous in every attack, and 
skirmish of the enemy. 

Subadar Mooneab and Wiapuldar Paup’Naik, the ex¬ 
it ajah’s vakeels, allowed their loss on the Huggul ghaut to 
have been about 260 men including 4 chiefs. Oikr casualties, 
about 60, shall be reported in a separate letter thia evening. 

• * . 1 have the honor to be, &e. > 


V . (Signed)' D. FouLis, Colonel, Comg. Western 

Column, Coorg Field Force. 
Camp MootoodanOor, 7th Aptil, 1834. 

' List of casualties in the attack, &c. of the Huggul ghaut. 
Staff—Wounded : 1 captain,. t 

Hi Af. 48th Regt_Killed : 1 Ueut., 4 privates and 1 

dresser.—‘Wounded : 1 lieutenant, I serje'ant, 1 tjorporal and 
14>private8. ' • , , •- 

I. • iArtillery—^Wounded: 1 serjeant, 1 corporal and 1 pri¬ 
vate. *• 1 i. . 1 . , . i i , 


20tbBegt. ‘N. I.—-Killed : 2 printea-Afenndad: 2 pri¬ 
vates. i 

t9^ I.—Killed: 8private—Wounded : 8 pri¬ 
vates. f' . * ttff K' ", * , • .1 . 



and Miners—Killed : % private—Wounded; 6 


s 
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Grand Total—Killed and wounded 48-^1 captain^ 2 
lieutenants, 2 soijeants, 2 corporals, 40 private!*, and 1 dreaser.^ 

N. B.—Names of officers killed and wounded^lieut. 
Erskine, H. M. 48th iejgt* killed — captain Butterworth, 

Lieut* Gibbs, H. M, 48th‘regt. slightly wounded* ^ 

(Signed) Jas Macdonald, D. A* A. Geal. VV. C. C-.F.;Fi' 

Camp Mootlumoody, 7ih April, 1834. 

M . . . 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Goorg Field Force. 

Sir, —I do myself the honor to acquaint you for the infor'^ 
matiou of Brigadier Lindesay, C. ti. comtnaqding the Coorg 
Field Force, that the column under my cammaud pursuing its 
niarrh yesterday came upon a strongly fortiiied rositioti (Buck) 
of tiie enemy situated on the brow of a steep ascent, the pas¬ 
sage to which, a narrow defile (through a dense jungle) was 
obstructed by felled trees. 

» so F.«ro^fans impassalile to .Artil- 

16fl» Nativr Infantry, lery until the position should be carried, 
80 Sappers ^ Miners. j|,g *advaiice was streni[£theneii and di¬ 
vided into two parties, with instructions to make a sufficient 
detoiir on each flank to take the position in reversa ^ from the 
density of tl>e jungle and not havitig view of the work, the 
two parties closed'to the centre much sooner than was desirable 
and met at the same moment, immedi-dtely opposite to the 
front of the position from which a most destructive tire was 
opened upon them, that did not however deter them rushing to 
the assatdt, which proving wholly unsuccessful they took ad¬ 
vantage of the best cover that circumstances would admit, and 
the commanding officer. Major Bird, sent for a reiiitbrcement 
and further instructions ; I directed an addition of 40 Europe¬ 
ans and 100 Native 4nfuntry, with tire remainder of the Sup¬ 
pers and Miners to be immediately forwanled for this .purpose. 
Lieutenant Colonel Mill was directed to (ktach the Europeans, 
instead of which he headed them himself and was followed by 
the whole detachment, who passed unperceived into the woi»d 
and ibade the best of tlieir way to the |) 08 ition. Major Bird 
was directed to use his .utmost endeavour to carry the position, 
hut should it be found impracticable to withdraw. . His report 
is herewith-enclosed. 

The circumstance of the whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregjul’^i'^y 1^®*^ taken to the assault, which I baVe iaot 
failed tp notice,in-such manner as to present the recurrei^b of 
' any future deviation from orders, while it establishes beyond a ' 
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doubt the impregnability of the enemy's position, since no 
thing could exceed the determined gallantry of the endeavour 
deprived me of the means of pursuing any further measures a 
the time, had there been a prospect of success from my do 

ihg BO. 

During the attack the line, although placed under the 
best cover that circumstances would admit, at the opening to 
the defile was exposed to a galling fire from the jungle, which 
the skirmishers or artillery could not keep under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

When, the advance retired from the assault after an endea¬ 
vour that lasted four and a half hours, the enemy gave a shout 
of’victory ; an iijcrewsing fire was kept up from the woods; I 
made such disposition of the column as-enabled it to retire to 
the grodnd it quitted in the morning, distant two and a half 
miles, without any loss of stores or baggage. 

‘ I regret to say the loss has been most severe, a return of 
which shall be transmitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained—lieutenant-colonel Mill, his Majesty’s 5dth regt., 
ensign Robertson of the 9th regt. N. 1., ensign Babiugton, 
3}st regiment T. L. I. killed, and 6 officers wounded, the 
adjutant of the 55th regiment severely. 

The severely wounded could not possibly be removed 
from the position ; an attempt to bring off the body of lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Mill entirely failed, two of the carriers being 
killed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

("Signed) G. Waugh, Col., Comg. Northern Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbuttab, 4th April, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant--—of the Northern Column. 

Sir,—I have the Honor to report to you for the iiifofmaiion 
of the officer commandinj; the force, that in obedience to orders 
proceeded as field officer of the day, 'with the advance 
picquet, and having suddenly fallen on a strong stockade and 
breast (the outer work was a very strong bamboo defence 
staked witH'lhirge trees -and flanked, commanding the approach 
in every dj^tfon, the inner was" strong and substantial, built 
of stone Bnd surrounded vVith a deep ditch, and 

havingi^huiiuerttye loop hole^ and the access to it apparently 
Impraeticalh^ for guns^ every exertion was made to carry it by 
and wiiica though repeated, I regret to say, faiied.-v-- 
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After having been ei^pnoed to a most severe and raking ^re' for 
four hours and & half^ which we endeavoured to check, and 
finding it altogether impracticable, 1 had a consultation with 
the senior officers of* tlie picquet, and decided on retiring, 
which was effected with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the picquet I feel fully 
satisfied were afforded. The nature of the country in which 
we were engaged, and the position of the work so strong, that 
doing more was impracticable, nothing could have exceeded 
tlie steadiness and bravery of both officers and men, and I 
regret to say the loss of both has been very heavy.—For want 
of food and the excessive fatigues of the march latterly, my 
men were so much jaded that they could scarcely pull- their 
triggers, although evincing every inclination to do so, and 
worked to the l<ist. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. M. Bird, Major, 31st Rcgt. L. 1. . 

Field Officer of the day coming off duty. 
Camp, 4th April, 1834. 

Return of the killed, wounded and missing of the 2(1 or Nor¬ 
thern column of the Coorg Field Force, Camp at Hamgoad, 
6th April, 1834. 

Artilleiy—Wounded : Europeans, 2 privates. 

H. M. 55th Regt.—Killed: L lieut. colonel, 3 Serjeants, 
1 corporal, 1 drummer, and 23 privates.—Wounded : I cap¬ 
tain, 2 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 4 seijcants, 3 corporals, 1 
drummer and 60 privates. 

Sappers and Miners—Killed : European, 1 private; 
Natives, 1 havildar and 4 privates.—Wounded: natives, 11 
privates. , 

Rifle Company—Killed : 1 private—Wounded : 1 pri- 

Tate. 

9th Regt. N. 1.—Killed: 1 ensign—Wounded: 1 store 
sergeant, i naigue, 1 drum>D«F> or bugler, and 4 privates 
—missing: I priyate. 

31st Light Infantry—Killed: 1 ensign: 1 jemadar, 1 naigue 
and 8 privates—Wounded: 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 subai- 
dar, 1 havildar, 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

. Total' killed : Europeans, 1 lieut. colonel, 2 captMos, 
3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 store serjepnt, ser- 
jepnte, 4 corporals, 2 drummers, and 86 privates—natives: 1 
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%* |a»9dln^«4afiBii|j^p8ia^ A'WkMmaieil«> dfitr 

>«)l \mAiiis 

s,', ulfi«eMi^tUed^£ir|iea«t$iQ»n]^id ^tH, ’H.jfrflifa t^, 

entugik RobeiUHW^. I. «nuigi»«it Babiogttiaft ilUt 

j|ft|t« Ti L^>I«4^M^0uIljdted/.!t»c!^»!lallriWtMl^ltv«l!lettt8MrRola^t^r^ofl 
«^A<ilV>>BroMk$l'i1.*1il> dSiUt<t rt^inteni, stltgittiy;! iii»t|t»aaat‘&ud 
«(4jutttnl; Ijieiikttt Bl. 5dtli^««^in«qi.« severely«; .cnpt JRuj^ 
ciwsMiy li« 1, slightiy; heuteHiu# Martin* 31M 

r»gt.>T;i L. I.*seivsr^y. i f i i 

^ ,N* J0k-ir-< Win .man <>f H* M.5tithregt. rofKirtndv kdlei), 

«nce re^omeid^iiadly wnutided* : 

( Waugh* Ool. Gou»g. Sktoc ZNortlii %^Qb 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. iotng. Coorg Fiehlil'arcir. 

^ ia » 1 'ii vw > '■ 

Qlb the Adjutant General of the Cooig Fiekl Force. , , 

i Sir,-'*'! have to rtport to ytm ten die infoiniation of Bri> 
iMiev jLiod^y,. c. ». comwnndiug tlie. Courg Force, 

thnlm consn<(veace ot mfurmatioa received yesterdivy evcnnig, 
isdetMled tlda^moiHing two eerjeiint^ eud 40 rank and tile of 
£F<aM. ^th Regiment, together with aicocnpany latiAa haU>of 
■(^^4,Hha whole'Under the cottimaud' ot Ga(>i<iuti i)fobl«, at- 
teindni4*4ty tiia» Brigade Major. 'Fhey jmovod forwaid to 
Bulinry K‘ett at day break tluii muintiig, for the purpoiM of 
fft^gouriug the position of a .stp kadp about 6, miles »• ad- 
yn,ncwpjrv ib^s; ,ui -tj»e midst of a dense juiigie, alioo( 2’oulea 

MietnnijQi) we fei{ in with an abandoned post of the 
Pfople, but on ainving Within less than halfta n^ile of 
^jjrtSsil^ade^l^veral of the Uty,ah> people w. re seen Wkiuf^ 
bijkjthpy j-irtr^jiJ^dLiaii^ojigst the hush‘‘» and mi^de no^aji,tei»pt t.^ 

roijt 

gade Major pushed Torward ^itp thp giw^ced gnari^. 
gpip)Kie<dieA within 50 yards ot* ‘tlie gateway ; the roau'was 
iparently clear, btf'l bbiiAded 'bh tnl left 4»y bills covered 
''|dtp«iieiMkl^ ijungk’BefHBwsled lkoi}i>ds.%,tfti9id|^ 
juH^'fwly. The ground to the right Cnmoiaiidt^ us mid 

tlie^i;i^ foil mobI 8bi <wben it followed the 

bend of thel^sfnA fetni%diifltHij^r^efe£ihtttkt> We were in 

flfcwIrt i y ^iilhti^blretB liMili 
.t^mr^fi^iftpejsrsd to be the signal for 
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whicb Mtwiided to the tear of our flanJui and it hm here 
the detachmeot suffered the heaywrt lose froni ,the 
people occupyia(( the thick aud impeaeiraUe juajtle ilriuch iitr* 
tottudcd as on every eide. Immediately on &e ore oommeo* 
ciiig the gttidei deserted us, aod as the road is of the very 
worst kind and some parts merdy a foot-path with several 
a mailar nature diverging from it, the detachoaent very sooa 
became entangled amongst them; it was some time befiore 
they found the main road, on regaining which, although close¬ 
ly pressed by the enemy from the hdl tops and jungle, oiw 
loss became less severe, notwithstaading the extnme fatigue 
inuderguBe; when within about If mue of camp we Sell iu 
With two strong parties sent out to support us, when, as the 
men were fatigued, they were immediately marched in under 
cover of the supports, by whom the enemy were effectually 
checked. 1 regret to say that our loss in killed and wounded 
bas been aevera, owi^g to the nature ef the country %mi the 
excessively bad road ; every valley as well as hill by which 
we passed on our advance and retorn commanded as on the 
ffaaks, which, from .knowledge of the country, the leader 
of the Rajah’ll people was enabled to use to great advantage 
—‘there were some hocsemce and two guua aocompanyinf 
them, 

I beg leave to submit to ^on the impradiealdli^ at 
lorcifig this stockaide witiioot the aid of artillery, w fitoii the 
nature of the country (be«e appears no method «f tasoing ilv 
and It is flanked on every side by ae smfeaetrable jwrgk-^ift 
fact, the whole road from this plaoe to meokade ia eitfaur 
4H1 the wdes of h^ or to the Talleys ■uenoumded by |bu|^ 
every inch of which msy be defended against an attasikwif 
force; the party oppeaea to ns on our retiring amounted, 1 
sho<^ consider, to about 800, i beg besetvitb to ttoMai'h 
ratum of the kdied and wounded. 

1 have the honor to %s, dtO. 

(Signed) G. JacksoH, Liettt.-Col. Gontg. Western'Auxilaiy 

Column. 

Camp Moodour, 24 Miles beyond Ceombla, Head Quartet, 

W. <dl. C« Cl IP. 1^1, April 8, 1834, 
Abstract of KiUed and* wounded. 

Detof'bmeiit 9. M. 4Mlb 1 aerjea»t, 8 

MMlt mnd Sle^WottmM: I uHlbiStoMt, iff took anidN^ ff 
•stoto^raaiiABltglMly. 
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'4d& bW., : rsuti^ieni/4' ^rfe'iintfl <xr 

liavildars^ 1 drainoier, 1*7 rank and file—tfounana: 1 aer- 
jeant or havildar, 28 rank and file. 

Total —Killed ; 1 subaltern, 3 sergeants or haTildars, t 
firannner, 25 rank and file—Wounded: 1 subalteri), 1 aer- 
feani or havtidar, 34 rank and file. 

j^ativa foltovrers -with H. M. 48th Begiment^ 4 killed 
and missing—2 wuuyded. 

Name of officer Killed —Ensign Johnstone, 5lst regiment 
doinj^uty with 40th N. I. 

W'ounded, Lieutenant Smith, H. M. 48th regiment. 

Since the above, 12 bearers of the donly department at« 
inched to H. M. 48th regiment are reported missing. 

(Signed) R. W. Clkverty, Brigade Major, 

West. Anx. Col. C. F. F. 


To the Assistant Adjutant General Coorg Field Force. 
Sir,—For the informaiion of Krigadi^r Lindesay, C. B. 
cc^mmanding Coorg Field Force^ 1 have the honor to report 
the safe arrival at the field hospital Kensame HLuuseotta of 

the whole* of the sick and 
to the 6th instant inclusive wounded of the column under 

my command, and that the- se¬ 
veral wounded cases are doing remarkably well. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain Laurie, Commanding 
the depot, due provision has been made for their accommoda¬ 
tion in, temporary buildings within the Fort, the construction 
which commenced prior to my leaving on the 1st instant, 
aoobcding to acraagements which I mode with the fouzdar of 
^.district. 

I , . 1 hove the honor to be, dec. 

(Stgned) G. Wavqu, Col. Comg. 2d or Nor. CoJ. C. F. F. 
t , (Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Comg. Coorg J*. F. 
Gamp Muddukairy, 10th April, 1834. 



&c'. &c. founfi jin the fort of M udkerry. 

. T have t\ie hq'nax,to be, 

* .;r. t t 




id)' CoU 

•QuaytdrSi (iftlDp near Madkerry. 
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Return ^ ordnetoce, &c. &c- cnptfiivd Modkeny, 
the 6th A{>ril, 16^, by,the £asten> celumn aoaer tne im« 
mediate command of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B., commaddiOg 
Coorg Field Force. • 

Brass Ordnance—*guns: one 1 pdr.; one 7 inch inortar-r 

total 2 

Iron Ordnance—guns: one 12 pdr, two 9 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs, two 0 pdrs,, three 3 pdrs., three 1| pdrs., thirteen 1 
pdis , 22 wall pieces—total 48. 

Grand total—guns: one 12 pdr., two 9 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs., two 6 pdrs, three 3 pdrs., three 1^ prds., fourteen 1’ 
pdrs., on% 7>inch mortar, 22 wall pieces—total 60, 


M uskets, matchlocks and pistols.. * 42 

Matchlock barrels.. 52 

Iron round shot of different calibres.. 1062 

Crtiiister shot for do. do. ,287 

Gun power loose and in cartridges.lbs. 1200 


A gieat number of spears of diffeient kinds. 

Swords, Coorg knives, &c. 

(Sd.) R. S. Seton, Capt. H Arty., Comg. Arty. C. F. F. 
(Signed) P. Lin DBS AY, Colonel Comg. Coorg Field Force. 
Camp Mudkerry, April 9, 1834. 


To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir,—I do myself the honor to report to you for the in-, 
formation of the officer commanding Coorg Field Force that 
on the night of the 0th of A prit my advanced guard and pic- 

? uet were attacked by three bodies of the enemy’s troops anj 
regret to say the picquH were cut up before the fresh ^ards 
came up to the enemy, when they retired immediately ; 1 Was 
unable to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a column bf ihei 
enemy went off through the jungle to the S. E, of my pbntioo 
with the intention of surprising' Manantoddy. ' 

Afief la vain cndeavouting^ to meet with the enemy, I 
pushed in here last night to defend this post. 

1 hope to receive intelligence to day and will prevent their 
getting into the intffior of Wynaad, but I regret ,to say I got 
no assistfuioe frpm the iahabitatits who evidently sided with 
the enemy. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


«,» i.- ■ . Minosih, Comg. m 










t i>«i «■»* 

^eotik»of'#i9Vrilffll*<h«^'(6ftffied'off lh#4w<l t wi itet of th»i»( 
ti iarad te g, ao T faaira oot be«n at^ to learo tbooxoet aAolMt^* 

^ 19^|uift'f|f tlie killed^ vonttdoii aa^ intatihig of Aa t^ghl 
O^pany ^Ist Regiment T. 

tkilkdt' 9 |ifivatflar-^oiu*4ed, 3> pviTal^a«>-MiMit«g, ] 

kpfildor 7 priTatearr'totaJt, l kavildor aad iz privatea. 

(Signed) F. BfiMCiitN, CUnog^ in liryBoad. 


■( wm t \ m 

fn tile A^atMt General of tke Aroiy, Fork St. Geei^. 

\ 9b«-~ i have tke boner ta report for the iafoveoation of 

hia Elieelleitoy the Contmaader in Gbtef, that the Uojidi of 
C^rg aurreedered bimaelf uncoBditionalliy to the force onder 
niy UMtodiato comieand at IZ o’clock laA'oigkt and ia oow a 
priaonorfii the fw^t of Alwdkerry under aafo cuatody. 

* 1 have the honotr to be, iec. 

P. LutDBSAY, Colonel, Comg, Coorg Field Force. 
EfoadrOBartecai, emp neto' Mudkerry, llth April, 1894. 


To the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort St. George, 

Sir,—I had the honour of reporting yesterday tUat the 
Terars^ander Woodyer had aarreamred hinatlf a pri* 
sonar and vt^ aectrred tn die fort of Mudkerryt 

*At desirable event tnay he looked upon as the ter- 
g dy a tfon of hostilitiea, 7 deem it a proper aceasiotk to acquaint 
tgo t^oiPaiiandenin,Chief with the seue>e 1 entertain of the ser* 
viitto f f tl^ and other oflScew Hit fixcelleney was ptettod 

hhagHi^ilt to ^he force. 

Totbainowearied eaertioiis of hfalor Steele, the depiitj 

S narwr inaiater genial,, i am entirely Indebted for the taferwi^ 
he tAd arrangeatent wl^ch„ hy entUdiag me to eciMiahtnite * 
on the caphfd, aoi sp^idtly end aatisfootocUy effisetai 
^0 tvbich it was ao emplo|(ed. liientenant Bfackoorr 

sW dpiinV ossiatant, quartar mjuiar general,, has performed 

dp^f^mentr"^ ^bd eonapicqouslyuaefal^, 

.Bfoki, the asaiaiiant adlntfint «aaertd, bt«« 
a fiunaroua dhties of hla dtowrlptokt wiUi aatlatodl 
attaa^; wMla Captain Forharr-ti fo piift y^ titi rta»^|i i d|| |taii i 



eo&im 
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fvaidrtli 'of^vh' if«gfaiMi«ir'IU> ^^im&ini^aod 

i«it«llif;^<«flfeerv Miaohed to my9^, liwr, ^(Riiiled m» 
variable as*t«tance. > * < . .» ■ 

. Golftoe^ FooIm aad oatoB^v S^art 

and Jackson conimandiog the differeot eolvains^lniirejt^aar 
assured^ aaad their utmost exertions to carry into etfc($ the 
operations entrusted to (hem. '' *4 < 

Tlie respectite repoi^ which have atrchdy''hd(^ iK#'^ 
honor to transmit, will have put Iris £xceHency in posseseioa 
of their optaiona of the services and atexilsql tha troops uodbr 
their orders. ^ 

It remains therefore for roe only to bring to the notice of 
his Excellency the excelleat conduct of that part of timi' 
Eastern column which has been acting under ray orders. To, 
Major Ftol of his Majesty’s 39th regiment, whaih i'phtced’ 
in .immediate command of the infantry brigade, to'Canthid•' 
8 eton commaiidiiia the artillery, and Captain ITpdeiwooa ttier 
cidef eneineet, 1 have been indebted fpr the moe^ ^lopa 
able assistance, and 1 do but Justice in reporting toat the oM-*' 
cers and' soldier^ of every ’ tank '^arid degtCe baVe, ‘hhdtir 1 ^ 
circumstances and in all respects, merited my moat pcrfitct' 
apprebaaidii.'' ,, s * * , - 

1 'have this honor to be, Stc. 

(Signed) P. LiNDESAir, Colonel, 

, , ' Cpmg^ Coorg Field Fprea and Brigadi^.. 
Qampittt IVI«<}kercyr ll<th 4 p''^» 1834. 

P. S.^1 feel it due to the Commisearmt Pe psttnw n t tab 
nofwithstandiWg (he^extretae difficulties m (Ae roads 
the ttoopa have never beeif without supplies, whhdi ’1 lAtrSMitC' 
to-'tbp attention of Lietitenant Robertson, snlnaasistana. CoBi^ 
mpaary. imMiaBli smd twtim»exsellent. iostKMyoua uiidw wMab. 

be hsa? acted* • ^ l <’<* 

. (Signed^ P. lattPESAY,^ Cofeasl^ 

T«tH.‘df Adjutaa* fle a ea a l td 4fa> ArBi 3 fs>*H 

"^TBfece^rodhra^imerabtiMktcKT *' 
thi^' iiJ^tMirVeoefBl of the Atthy* 

formatioo of His ., 

tlMthedd tgamAe^tlibifinw eeiohlw cPfMe^'O&dtir 

Pield^>l^lhi«'«Mtla«^>aig( chtiidand this mor 8 h>| 

ttb-Oh(ty»iy a« HebbsMtlf. 







Tjie passage <if (he river was slightly defen^e^ Jby f^{>|4y 
about 200 me?, who disappeared as s^n as ^e head of^t^ 
column bad reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on onr side, and as far as I can 
learn, none on the part of the enemy. 

I have not as yet received the reports of the operation of 
the other columns. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient bumble 
servant. 


(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Comg. Coofg Field Force* 
H ead^Quarters, Camp Hebhanly, 2d April, 1834. 


To the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report to you for the informa- 
tion of His Excellency the Commander in Chief, that the head 

J narter division of the Eastern column of the Cnorg Field 
'orce under my command tliis morning attacked and took the 
pagoda at Ramasamy Curnaweye and effected a passage across 
the ghaut. The enemy made rather more resistance than I 
bad reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult barrier situated in 
a thick jungle, the approach to which was much obstructed, 
but the troops speedily dislodged and drove them off. 

1 am happy to be able to state that the casualties on our 
side have been very few, 1 herewith transmit a return,^—the 
enemy are said to have lost 8 or 10 people. We took one 
gun and twelve prisoners. 

I have as yet received no report from the othoc columns, 
X h^ve thn honor to be^ ^^ir, your most obedient humble 
■^ryanti 

j(^gned)i P. Limobsat, CoL Comg. Coorg Field Force* 
B‘ead'*Quarter8, camp Arangey, 3d April, 1834. 


' Return of killed and wounded of the Head'<iluarter Pi- 
vision'CStK^g Field Force in skirmishes with the enemy on (he 
8d April, 1834. 

Kiill^}? 1 horse, shot under lieutenant Hickf, assistant 
adjutant-geeql^. WoundedI'H. M.SOth Regt. 1 private, 
severely***^;^ Hegt. N* 1-, 1 private and 1 dfrumpter; Sap* 

jUlate* ^ ‘ * > 

vV (Signed) P^ PxjSDijiSAy, Colonel* 



TN solvents'^ court. 




C0tr/e7',-SATURi)iY, May’ it 
Before Sir John Peter Giant, , 


IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AN.D CO. 

Mr. Turtou snid that a petition had been hi^din this case, 
the object of which h« could not conceive, and the reasoning 
of which he could not understand. It had been hied' by a 
party as the agent for another, one Captain William Gregory, 
and it wasAupported by an affidavit from' the agent stating that 
he believed it to be true. No party appeared to support it, 
and he should as a preliminary ask for costs. He apprehend¬ 
ed the proceeding was wholly irregular, for if any opposition 
were intended against the discharge of these gentlemen, it 
should have been made at a proper time. This was no op¬ 
position to the discharge of the parties, but a petition hied, 
against them, which would place them in a moat disadvanta¬ 
geous-situation for it would be put on the record of the Court, 
and might affect their characters, without their having an opu. 
portunity to meet it. ' ■ - 

Sir John Grant. How does it come before me. 

Mr. Turton. It is hied. 

Sir John Grant. I d(»n’t know any thing about it. 1 
don't think you need trouble yourself about it if nobody comes 
forward to support it. Is there any one here to support it 7 
Mr. Presgrave. I am. 1 am his constituted attorney. 
t*fr John-Grant. Are you an attorney of this Court? 

Mr. Presgrave, No. ■ * . 

'Sir John Grant observed that if Mr. Presgrave had taken 
the trouble to look into the Act, which every body ought to 
do before undertaking to transact business in that Court, he 
woo)d<have found that creditors could only be heafd'^pefson'nliy', 
or by Counsel, and referred him to.the <34th section. He .wal^ 
obliged therefore to decline hearing *him, as he did net come 
witjhin the words of the Act.' Besides this the officer had Tery 
properly called his attention to another clause, which directed 
that no person shall be permitted to oppose unless he givds. 
' three days’ notice upon affidnvii. Under these circumStahees- 
he could not (awfully be heard, and the petition conidni^ 
therefore be noticed.^ , rYj" 

Mr. "iPurton applied for his costs, but Sir John OiWA eiid 
that h» objections to decnse Costs'were that by so doibg^lie'stionid 
be gi*;ing a sanction to die notion that this was a ftetitton be- 






ic^vblob IttwftM fn^ipwm 

to Arder that < it be taa^eo off the rplb <rf tbi; 
b*d'^ obj^ioa to wmflji 

^ ‘ Mt; TNiton made the request,* and the 'order wm" 
gHren. ' ' *• 

’ ^' Vhe fiartfaer oeowderatiun oC the efapUestion {br>«heieefeasB 
oftlm'lemdueatb from alt fnture liability, iiader the 08d eeav 
jtilNi’tiftke Act, postponed from tbedd instant,, was tbeneesu*'^. 
uted. Mr. Turton arga«>d strongly and at very great lengthy 
id4d#ar o€ the appUeatnm; but it is suffieient to gire the lemn»> 
ed'Aadtie’e decision, together with bis reasons for eemiog th 
Hhahibtuieiea, which, as it is one of veiy great itoporianoe^ 
.eni likely to be brought before another tribunal, we shall eu> 
deevoor^to do in full. 

* Sir Jdhn Grant asked Mr. Turton if be had seen the mi* 
iUiiiates of the decree which he had intended to make after the 


fOMUer argument, and the engroesing of which he had directed 
tU' be iuspended in consequence of an applicatiea by die 
pmrdes to have tbe ease «e<argued. Mr* Turton eaid he had* 
^r John Grant said if there were any thing in the wonting of 
the miniites upon which Counsel ceuld otter a>^ suggestion 
tb«c might make it more fully answer to the idijent b^had in 
view he should he happy to receive nt. ** The qwestioo,” ha 
^teoeeded, ** eruse upon the apphcatiiMi of tlie ansolveote far 
their ftupl discharge from all babiUty whatsoever ^ .or la rest* 
peat of die debts estabUehed in tUm i ourt," tbe clausovin tbe 
JnsoWent Act under which the appltoation was made ooin tho 
fdlldwing words: 

•Sftr deha Grawt here read the secdon on wdwdi /the «p« 
idmntion wan fouaded* and thea pcoceeded oa foUowa:<r*>/ 

My mteetion m diwwing up4he minute waa that it shoahl 
ayiMMw that «U tbe Mquisitas w the A«t liad be^^fgiUeA 
uri^ except as far aa exerciseiif die powengimtOt thn C eo r* 
UMte bmitediet Sbia premee diae hydw conadiHetiowtpiiXa^MIB 
dt^haeqiMfit werds/of the <]lause,.«nd ilo express .tie owMset 
lof IhglJtmttetion in osdes .tliabeo “to «aa < tCoaiwwtaAi wsdtscisinf 
diith, dteyAdght oppeor totbmse.beeo dirtasaMMed^tst^hil Simk 
>tn4iiive-1tfpdis mdidactoriiy eniiddished>< sm,l»swl«y^S)«lU th» 


«^lrii4iolidSif^ power mhmh/ihe<legali4flahlsa«ti|^^ 
w^itaatad^neaving the question of law upSm erhiafc.iB|F4leisi#p 

etfiid dear fay dtsatftfm ■feeihe itimi h hw qitiontiii > 
4% Apphd. if dedsed* A «saiitlplwMf*^^h«plll < 

.eilihhi^ht Wd d^oSHMAwith mfmmm e»illiOi li h» KMw ii le i»py 
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Qonstr^tian tM only ci tiini Wt»t ><p ^^ I 
ulftKe Act aba migibi be'ttddA^ssed With more advaniag^ to 
Legislature iu order to point out to them how far'they inay| 
have talfen short of what was required for this country,•M-tbe 
peculiar circumstances of which they seem not to havehs#a{ 
aware of: this is apparent by tlieir havihu; introduced, uot the 
provisions of the Bankrupt Law/ but the principles of ihe^lp* 
snlvent Act of England, with M)tne attempts by the insertion 
of a few additional provtsi ins lo extend the benefits cboferred 
by the Insolvent Act so tliat they might embrace some cases of 
Mercanttle Bankruptcy. That the Legislature contemplated 
the enormous failures that have occurred here,-—to which not 
only London, but London and Amsterdaon united afford no¬ 
thing in their history at all similar—the amdunt of the transac¬ 
tions af the houses of agency—the prodigious extent of credit 
afforded,—the frequent making of largo loans to persons who- 
liad BO means of repaying them but by small annual install 
ments taken from ceitaio fixed allowances, dependent upon 
their lives,—'1 cannot conceive; and that these circumstances 
peculiar to the country rendered it necessary to give the private 
merchants and bankers of India the full benefii- of the English 
code of laws in Bankruptcy^ I am certain they were entirely 
unaware; and it is not unnatural that they should have been 
so# Now it is forme toconsider not what might have been 
tbs best suited to the circHOistaftces of this country, but what 
the intention of the Legislature was ii\tbe forming of this Act,. 
iM can find H out, because without all doubt, in all Acts of^ 
Parliament, what is to be done is to discover the intention of 
the ^Legislature*; for an Act sf Pariiaroent b to be interpreted 
like a wiH, according to the intention of the pecsons nfho ^ 
fteteed it; and tost is to be gathered, first Iruiu the worda^sed 
iil>4be passage in question, and then from taking into view the* 
preambte^ and the whole purport and object of the Act, so as./ 
ifiqKHsildn to render it efficient for the purposes fw which it was» 
passed. There are differences in the mode of oonstruieg an < 
Aot of ^Parliament which it is neoessaryi^to consider,.in refi^r*- 
etoato todse ^rposes: some ate to ba construed strictly« 
at'lteikg^fmwdawi, others ^ witojt larger'interpretation of^^he 
words,^ being remedial laws; but yon can never by interpre-^ ^ 
tatom frame a new Ant; yun can osdy interpret the words, 
usedeohmaocarry eflfecf toe objeoSof the Legislature 
fto^ thw wmds naedmay treasonably bi^ar such meaning as» 

toat^ perpose. Now here jkia^aei? 





ilf»OtV«NT»^ CtrtJIlT. 



depends oii the- cpfliatrgctim oC thede'iwords, 
** Further proceedings iii tiie luatteT of the petitioo before the 
Coprt.’^' If thismeaes the matter of the petition of the insolr- 
ent for the benefit of the Act,.or the matter of the petition of 
his creditors for and adjudication of insolvency, then it means 
^ inatters vehich are brought under consideration of the Court 
by th^t petition, ;vrhich is the foundation of the jurisdiction of 
the Iniiolyent Court in the affairs of that insolvent; and then 
all proceedings in this Court iu the matters of that insolvency 
ue aian end. Then if this be the meaning, the passing of the 
order applied for will have the efiect, and.the Legisiatnre muirt 
have intended it to have the effect, of stopping all further pro¬ 
ceedings in this Court in the matter of this insolvency, and the 
orcjer of the Court is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liability, but also an or¬ 
der that no.further proceedings relative to the insolvency shall 
be bad in this Court. Upon this construction, therefore,—if 
this be the meaning of the words “ Proceedings in the matter 
of the petition before the Court”—it must either be held that 
the Court bas^ I will not say a descretion confided to it, but a 
duty imposed upon it of determining as well whether the mat¬ 
ters of the^insolvency are in such a stat4 as that all proceedings 
‘ inHhese matters may be terminated—as whether the conditioD» 
of discharge be fulfilled, or it must be held that it was the in- 
tentiou of the Legislature that the whole of the proceedings 
should cease upon these conditions being fulfilled, without re¬ 
ference to the state of matters in dependence and progress be¬ 
fore the Cpurt, or it must be held that these words may be left 



out by construction, and taken pro non scriptis. It then 
comes to this, if the words necessarily bear the interpretation 
X have suggested, that “ the matters of the petition before the 
Court” means “the matters in the insolvency”.^—“ail the 
matters that are brought under the cognizance of the Court, 
then one of two tbings«must folloyv, if effect is given to these 
Uroi^s, either that the Court must exercise itsjudgmen^in de¬ 
termining whether tb%,matters of the insolvent estate are in 
sudh a condition as to admit of the passing of an otdef ffmt 
vf ill stop all further proceedings,—or that the Legislature being 
aware of the consequences of such an order, nevertheless'tiil- 
posed upon the ^ourt the necessity of issuing the order attend¬ 
ed, with ..suqfa donsequencesl Now the dbhsequenCes would be 
. very largOi^’ assignees are vested with all tlte property'; 
mayknet hate acod^unted for any part of la tM preUaht 




$ase bav(3 not. They ar^ trustees/and po,{>roce|(iyQ^' 
Cfin be ha^ against tbem except' in a Court oflE^uity, wpefe 
every creditor must be a party. ^ , ! . , ^ 

Mr. Turton. It,would not be Ujacessary, Sir, fpr eil^igr 
creditor to be made a party to a bill in Equity. 

Sir Jtthn Grant. 1 am nut prepared to say that in a case 
of this nature, where creditors have separate interest, aiid 
^here the decision upon their rights is transferred to a Conrt 
of.Equity from a Court where they have all appeared sepa¬ 
rately, each for his own interest, it may not be necessary for 
ever^ creditor to be, or to become a party to the suit. It will 
be time enough to decide to what extent this must go ivhen the 
case shall arise. Neither can the assignees obtain directions, 
nor co.mpel their discharge, but by means of a suit in Equity, 
nor can the different claims of creditors nor any other matters 
be settled otherwise. This therefore would 1^ a contrivance 
for doing away with the whole benefit of the Insolvent Act— 
for throwing the insolvent loose and his creditors into a Chan¬ 
cery suit. This is so serious a result that it cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have been the intention of Parliament, and it is not 
too much for me to say that 1 feel bound to take special care 
not to take a step that may involve tliese consequences without 
being well assured of the grounds on which I proceed—that 
before 1 decree that 1 am hound to order the discharge of these 
insolvents and all others from liability in terms of the Act on 
Ute bare fulfilment of one or other of the conditions therein 
mentioned without further enquiry whether the proceedings in 
the matter of such insolvency can be put an end to with safety 
to the interests of the creditors and of the estate. I should be 


thoroughly satisfied that the words “ matter of the petition be¬ 
fore the Court” have some, and what other than, their natural 
and obvious meaning—that they relate to some other matter 
than the matter of the mmn petition before the Court—the only 
ipatter which cannot before the Court otherwise than by 
petition; or, on the other hand, I ought to be well satisfied 
that I have authority by construction to reje'et these words. If 
X am satisfied jupon what I have heard Hfiat these words may 
be safely rejected, by construction, or thatth^ apply to some 
other, matte.^, and not io the main petition,' 1 am at liberty to 
cqpsider whether I am not bound upon . compliance with the 
conditlcips,.stated in. t|ie tp^pronouijce this order ^tttng the 

insolvents, free from all UabiUty.. The ifi rst question therefore 


in^vents, free from n^l liability. The first question therefore 
, SiBiid entirely: jjepend.s pn the construction pT tljiese 





m 

, tbp 9 UiUtiiof'llie.>p«tition be| 9 ra ifche Bfo at* 

«ert^a tbi»^ i( in to b^^tq^iiied wbat Is their nstatnloacl 
, obirious meaning. ^ Z^ow i4 is quite' dear according to 
,tl^ the^iQus^ he taken'to.iefer to the ftetitieo which isnhe 
foundation of the nioceediogs, and which is the < nly petition 
which must necessfirily and at all times be ** the petition be¬ 
fore the Court.”, But a doubt is suggested, and it is said that 
tjhey refer to idle ^petition praying for the discharge It is to 
be.seen .tberetore what is the next immediate•antecpdent-*' 
tSitpp^ng the words were such petition, or the said 
, fietition ; and here it immediately strikes the obserration thirt 
the word in this part of the danse is petitwn not application 
—which is the word in the first part Whenever it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of any Court for relief of insolvent 
4ebtors upon tlie application of any insolrent” See. Ndw this 
application need not necessarily be hy petition. It may be by 
petition or without petition by motion. If this were the mat¬ 
ter to which reference was made in the subsequent part of the 
clauM the wofds would have been “ in the matter of such ap¬ 
plication.” It seems to be impossible to limit the large words 
no further proceedings shall be had in the matter of the pe¬ 
tition before the Court” by holding them to refer merely to an 
incidental proceeding which is denominated, not a petition but 
an applicaUon,-rWhich it is not said shdl be made by petition. 
, Bpt it is of more importance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word petition—when standing atone, or the words 
petUion before the Courts are used where they occur in other 
preceding parts of this Act. Now 1 find that the words 
“matter, of t/ie petition before the Court” occur in several 
different plapes, in section 39-34-52-60, and in all these they 
can only, mean such matters as arise out of the ini^tory 
petition. The words *• matter of the petition of such m- 
mlvent” occui; in. sections 33 to 38 with the same meanings. 
Thq i words petition—“ matter of petition”-;-** pruoeedings in 
Petition,” refer all through the Act to the petitian which is 
the foundation of the proceeidio|B, and never to any thing else. 
A pio^.pvticular description of this petition^ stating the pnr* 
pprt pt it, occurs only three times^ sectihaidl, 32, and 
aqd, Vrith exceptions the word the petition, or tbe peti- 

itons of. ,|inKilvent or the petition before the Coart,-une 
pMfi . wpiout ood can refer to nothiogbut the o^nal 

petitipp. pn wbi^h, ,thh proceedingps aro fmmded- Lestly, In the 

of tbft v)erj .planse»-in ^eestioni sic, 62> the emf 
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tror(!^ the aaid pittHan" that is nienli^ii^ln 

that part of the h^tioir now lihder chnsidafkdnh as ** lb‘e 
tion before the Coart,” occur-^wliere they chtiimean iuia0g 
but the petition srhibh has originated the proceedings. Itne 
words refer M creditors not resident in India, and they afe 
** creditors whd shall wtt have taken part in any of the pro^ 
ttedinye lotder the sntd petitUm," that is in any of the proceed¬ 
ings iu that insolvency. Therefore thcr whole question de* 
|)eirds Upon whether i have authority to reject these words in 
the construction of this clause, or whether 1 am by a forded 
construdtion lo give them an interpretation which is not affixtU 
.to them in any other part of the Act. In considering their 
meaning i have said that what 1 am to do, if I can,is taen- 
deavour to discover the intention of the Legisluture. To do 
that 1 am not entitled to add words, but I am entiled to 
give them such an interpretation as they will bear, and to' te> 
ject words where necessary to give effect to such iutentloh 
clearly appearing. Holding therefore that the meaning of 
these words in the place in question is sUch as I have describ¬ 
ed, it only remains for me to inqlitre whether there are any 
grounds upon which 1 can hold myself entitled to reject them 
by coustruction, in order to give effect fo the intention of the 
Legislature 7 Now 1 am to gather the intentions of the Lh- 
gislature from the other parts of the statute; to expound It 
according to the reason of the Act, to repress the wrong and 
advance the remedy. The preamble may be taken as a key fo 
the intention. The rule and principle of common law is a 
guide to that intention, and where it concerns liberty the Act 
ehuuld receive a liberal interpretation. Light is also thrown 
upon the intention by other statues in pair ntateria And 
lastly, in rejecting certain words 1 must see that the eifect'df 
the rejection does not prodiice a greater incohvetifence than it 
would remove where there U no power to add any diher provi- 
•ion for its preventkm. Then what tS it that the Legislature 
intended here. There is a marked diStii^iion between sections 
S5 and 68.' Section which discharges the debtor from IM- 
ptisontOeut, * is not encumbered with aity such proviso as Is ih- 
trodueed here p and the cause is obvious. The discharge frbil) 
imprisonment' was intended to'takb place immediately, the ih- 
solvont being' still "kept liable to process till the finordcii^ 'of 
the mattrn' Of tho petifiOrt. By section 61, the a^judic^^u 
of/ fUschavgO/tfrom intpiisonment is made dual, excedf {d offp 
«as« by special and particular ‘pirovisicin. ‘ But by is'tf;^- 
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fiially that an inaolveut a/ter h^ia discharge tVonr io»* 

prisunment may notwitbstaading. be brought u|k)Wbe)i yrairted 
for further e^amiaAiion uojder pain of furlber imprlaontuent. 
Theie is no such provision in the section which rentes to the 
htrai iliachargH >frnnv Itabilityr altlmugh il is the very next to 
the other wliich does so provide. It dues appear lu me that 
tins is iiidieative of an intention in the Legislature that the Lst 
and hnai discharge is not to take place till the affairs of the 
estate are finally wodnd up. That is one,circumstance which 
weighs with me. If the discharge fiom liability were intend¬ 
ed to take place before the close of the proceedings these pro- 
viqjoiia would be equally necessary as in the case of discharge 
from imprisonment If it were not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceedings as a final act, then no such 
provision were necessary and they were properly omitted. 
Again, in this case, where the discharge is intended to be im- 
m^iate, pending the proceedings, but not reviewable except 
on appeal, viz. the discharge trom iinprisoniuent, the Legisla¬ 
ture has taken a distinct course by precise enactments. There 
is no declaration that no further proceedings shall be had in 
matter of the petition; but that such adjudication and the 
order thereon shall be final, unless it is obtained by false 
evidence or other fraud. Where the Legislature intended 
that the discharge should be pending the proceedings they 
have used plain and distinct terms. The proceedings in that 
case are carefully directed, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstiuction of the words final and 
conclusive.’’ It proceeds specially to provide that, uotwitb- 
standing such discharge, where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or management of their estates, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With respect to the 
discharge from liability the enactments are quite different, for 
it is declared, not that such .adjudication shall be final expect 
Oft appeal, hut that no further proceedings shall be bad in 
tilO'matter of the petition before the Qourt.” There is no.ex¬ 
ception . of further proceedings which may be. bad but one, 
ni^nely, on appeal; and no provision that further assistance of 
the inaoltrente may be required,or compelled. . ^low itisa 
known rnks W oonetruction that where the Legislstuce in one 
part Actimving a certain object in view baa used certain 
pretdas mordsth-express it, and enacted certain express ptovi-j 
ttops to jcffect it, and it is questioned whether in another, {mrf 
same,Act it had the same object in view, its having. 
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used ditfer^nt words .whose more obvious mtdaatng is different, 
Unti havingp enacted no such previsions, is evidence that it bful 
«o such object in' view, provided the more obvious objecii is 
not inconsistence with*reaSon, for otherwise it must be preswm>. 
ed it would have, takeo the same means to express and accom* 
|)lish it, which it considered necessary in the first case. Again 
if wecohsiderthe probable intention of the Legislature upon 
the reason of the thing as between the insolvent and his credi¬ 
tors, it appears very reasonable that an insolvent, having sur¬ 
rendered ail that he has, having acted fairly, and having done 
his best to repuir the injury his misconduct or misfortune has 
occasioned, should be free from arrest or impi'isonment.pn 
account of debts he has done all in his power to discharge ; 
blit it is not reasonable that ho should not afterwards be 
obliged to discharge his del>t3 if he acquires what will enable 
him to do so, further—if- we judge of the intention of the Le¬ 
gislature from the rules niid principles of the common law, it is 
no part of the common law that a man should be arrested and 
deprived of liberty for debt; but it is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him from imprisonment, leav¬ 
ing his future property liable for his present debts so far as they 
are unsati«fied by his present property, the law restores him to 
the benefits of the common law upon one condition,—that he 
shall surrender all his present property for equal division among 
his present creditors. No rule for the construction of statues 
would lead to the extending such a law by conutruction against 
creditors beyond the plain meaning of the words: the statute 
by express words does go further, and so far as it goes by ex¬ 
press words, the Court is bound to go with it; but where it is 
nut so expressed there is nothing that can entitle a Court to 
construe it beyond its express words against the creditors and 
in favor of the debtors, ft is well known that the Insolvent 
Act' were tintrodneed in England upon the principle of the 
CisHo bonorum, noton considerations applicable to mercantile 
bankruptcy.. The Cissio 6o»orum involves no discharge .from 
the obligation of t^e debtor to pay the balance unpaid of 
his debts at the time of the Cmjpif he beeptne able by futare 
acquisitions so to do. The foundation of the Insolvent Act is 
this, that a debtor shall be released from the hardship of im¬ 
prisonment, but remain liable, if he slionld ever acquire pro? 
perty, for the payment of the balance, of bis debts, os ie lapst 
just between man and mat); . . 

' - The Learned Judge/here read a passage from:^ Mr. Belize 
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Commentarieii on Mercantile Juri8prudeocer**ttnd a law of .the 
£m{>eror Alexander Severus exp^lanatory of the law of Cimo 
bonorum in tl<i9 law of Scotland and the Roman law; and 
then proceeded as follows r—It does Hot test here. The Eng¬ 
lish Insolvent Act, which was passed 7 Geo IV, two years 
before this statute, insolves the same principle,—it gives no 
disdiarge from future liability, there is provision for the deb¬ 
tor’s i;elease frOm custody; b»»t by the fl7th section he is 
requir^ to ehcecate a warrant of attorney to confess judgment 
in tlje oame^of the assignee for the whole of bis debts which 
shall remain due and unsatisfied, and if at any time it 
shall appear to the Insolvent Court that hi is of ability 
to pay such debts, or any part thereof, or dies leaving 
assets, execution may be taken out in the discretion of 
the Court and the sum distributed. This Act as relates 
to ordinary insolvents is in pair materia with the 9 G. 

4. c. 73, the insolvent Act for India—though as to traders 
it more resembles the Bankrupt Acts in its objecis, not 
so mnch however as might have been wished or expected 
in its provisions; and 1 may further say that the Legis¬ 
lature could net have been aware that the state of private 
commerce in India was such that the Act • would not answer 
the purpose, as applied to mercantile insolvencies ; otherwise 
they might have seen the propriety of introducing the Ban¬ 
kruptcy Laws into India. The clause of this Act now under 
consideration, it must be remarked applies to all insolvents 
whether common or mercantile: now as applied to common 
insolvirnts it is quite opposite to the insolvent law of England. 

1 he discharge from future liability to pay his debts, if at any 
time, the insolvent is able to do so, is a boon conferred upon 
tlie insolvent, and a sacrifice exacted from bis creditors by the 
Indian Insolvent Act, not founded on any principle of justice 
between Uie parties, not on the principle of the ( issio bonorum, 
oft which Ifisolvent Acts are founded, not agreeaWe to the 
provisions of the English Insolvent Acts, and extended be¬ 
yond bases within tfie policy of the Bankrupt Laws. There 
IS np grotind therefore to impute to the Legislature an intention 
of placing discharge from* liability on a footing in point 
of time, or pdkWr circumstances, with the discharge from im- 
prisonmenU conseonence of such * construction requires 
much cnt^htatloa. Unless this declaration, “ that no further 
procee^Khts he had” is discreUooary to the Court in regard to 

the final dischaige front liahHity shall be decreed,' 
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tjfie^e ^a Ao dire^tloh in fegj^d^to the tlipe 
epr it shajl he n^de to ap|»eaV th^.the estate, 
sufficient, to pay ibtf^fourths o|,tbe dabts^ or i^t (^jreditfflcar 
to tbe amomjt of njore. vt)iap oit^-half In number and vj^ve. 
su^l blgiiiiy tbeir consent, and if it shall appear tbaf the ij^.-r 
solvent hpa acted tnifly the Court iihall be auttioti^ed,</icr^lf|pp» 
to Driver^c. I’Wa may b«j before't^ tjl,nie required ,i;gr, 
aectipn 33 for creditors ip Ipdm to examine into tbe truth,,, 
tiie pjetition and schedule, bafofe the hearing, ehituiry, exai^i- 
nation of insolvent, &c. reqt)rired by section 34. i\gaint 
whenever a man could pay three-fourths of h|s debts, and, so 
far as could be then discovered, had acted honestly, he might 
obtain a discharge for ever of the remainder, before there wa^ 
time thoroughly to investigate his alfairs, and ascertain i^he- 
ther he coujd not pay moie or the whole, provided he cpulil 
contrive to secrete any of Ips propeity. It might very conir 
mpiily be hefpio creditois uot in Indiahad time to (ahe part^ 
ill' the proceedings, giving them a manifest and unfair ad- 
vantage, to be unaffected by the discharge and^y^t entitled to 
come 111 under fhe insolvency, the vroros being who shall 
not have taken part befoie order of 'discharge,” which would* 
be'contiary to the meaning of sec. 54, enacted for tlip pur¬ 
pose of gtymg them time to come in, and of forcing them tp 
do so on equally with Indian creditors. Ijefqre said 

this would leave tbe Coiirt without any hold over an insplyeub. 
to obtain his assistance when necessary to wind up his affair?« 
There is np provision made fn this or any subsequent clause 
for this event, which there must have heeb if the Legislature 
had intended to produce it. There is no power in the Cfourt^ 
by the Act so construed, if the conditions are fulfilled, by thp 
insolvent, to suspend his hnal discharge, unl^ he. ,cau> l|p 
charged with unfair conduct. According to thjs ponstructipm 
he must be instantly; discharged from liability; hut U this ^fd 
been the intention, of the Legislature, tligy Mrquld have^ (j^uali- 
fied it gs in otb^r cases, sp as to keep him witiun the jurisdic¬ 
tion’ o/ the, Cdutt a? longjUs t|ie affairs of his estate required. 
Itt'’regard, to the rule of coiistcuptirm apphcahle to this.plauae, 
upon ghnem^ of law, it is certain that tpis is not aa 

enactment in faxoR pf tl^e Ubqrty of the suly'ect. It ig 
free 'him from prison^ but, to, frqe him from the obUgafilpn^^tpi, 
payhtedeW when he shall be hWe,—an enactment fputided 
in %iie pqljcv .in'the ht^rfy of 

%i Repaves itiQ creditors of tneir uadoubtod nght to insist up- * 
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on payment of their debts whetf the debtor ahali be able to 
make it. Ft giVea power to the Court to deprive them of this 
Hgfait as to one-fourth of their debts if tbree<fourth be paid. 
It gives power to a majority to deprive the minority of this 
ri^ht, though never so smdll a patrt of their debts have been 
|>aid. It is therefore to be interpreted evenly between the 
parfiest according iO its cbirtain meaning. This is a strict 
interpretation, not indeed in the sense of a strict interpretation 
as applied to 'a penal statutp, but as opposed to the liberal 
interpretation given tO an act in favour of the liberty of the 
.aiib^^t: to give eftcct to the words, but not to extend them 
againi^t the rights of tiie creditors beyond their obvious and 
.ordinary meaning—or to construe them contrary to it—or to 
^uppress and leave oat by construction any that are necessary 
to cuntroul the meaning of other words in regard to the pream¬ 
ble, it recites the establishment of laws for the relief of insol- 
yept debtors in Great Britain and Ireland, and the expediency 
of gividg relief abo to insolvent debtors in India. It is there¬ 
fore quite clear that in framing this act the Legislature had in 
view the Insolvent Act as it is in England. It appears to 
* me on full consideration that it was not the intention of the 
Letrislature to release and discharge a debtor from ail liability 
until the hnal winding up of the atfairs of the estate. There 
is a great hardship, which may beiproduced by this enactment 
in the case of meicantile insolvents, if I am right in my con¬ 
struction, and one which is ht to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great hardship to the 
parties, and a. great detriment to the public interest, the tying 
up such men from that degree of usefulness which they might 
be of to the public and to themselves if dually and completely 
discharged. That is a question which concerns the public poli¬ 
cy of the country ; but if it requires a remedy, which I think 
it dees, the only course is to appeal to the Legislature, whether 
to a larger or a smaller body having the powers of legislation 
it is not for me to say, but !< am clear that the remedy does 
not lie in the power of this Court; and bound as I am to 
consider the whole clause together, and the consequences be¬ 
ing such as I have described them, it is too much for roe to rest 
upon the single word “ thereupon” as discharging the Court 
from the duty of considering the whole effects of its Act, and 
vp<m instant to pronounce an order which has the ueces- 
^ effect of ,terminating its jurisdiction and its power when 
are ^e most wanted to carry into effect the purposes for 
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which it wiu» created. 1 have not bestowed upon this 
more care than its importance deserves, but I have, endeavour¬ 
ed to give it my best attention, and to express myself in'‘iu'ica 
a manner that if 1 have gone wrong Counsel may' know thA 
points on which 1 rest my opinion,' with a view to bring the 
question before another Court. 1 have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the conduct of the insolvents has been fair and honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well entitled to a hnar re¬ 
lease from all liability as soon as it shall appear to the Court that 
no further proceedincs are necessary to be had in the matter of 
their insolvency. Having fully considered the c|ue8tion before, 
and not having been able tq alter my opinions in consequence 
of any thing that has been urged by Counsel in the able argu¬ 
ment to which I have listened with great attention, I have 
thought it better to pronounce my decision at once than to de¬ 
lay the matter longer, in order that the utmost time may he 
given to prepare the case to go before another tribunal,-should 
it be thought necessary, to adopt that course.—jBenyal ifur- 
haru. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER REST SUITED TO 

THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

By way of preface to this subject, I would beg to refer 
to my papers Nos. 5 and 19. The discussion which has lately 
been published between the members of the Committee of 
Public Instruction has induced me to offer a few remarks, attd 
in the first place I cannot avoid expressing my regret to see 
that the real point whjeh ought to be considered, is in danger 
of being lost sight of by discussion in the abstrimt, personal 
invective, and imputation of unworthy motives. 

The object in view <43 the promotion of the instruction and 
intellectual advanceipent of the natives of India; but them 
appears to be great diversity of opinion as to the best means 
of effecting it. Some advocate the study of Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit, odiers prefer the introduction into the schools 
and colleges of English, and amongst these even if the lan¬ 
guage to be chosen were decided, the character in which it 
should be written remains a disputed point; while a tow are 
anxious for the translation of works into the 
gaage of the country as the most expedient course. My object 
in this paper will be to avoid all digressions and to ahdeavoor 
to discover the best practical motto of obtaioiog the result 
which is desired., , 

Col. Month. Joum. N. S. Vol, 6, No, 478. 
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^ A few general 1ioWfV«r n«e^>ry at 

starting, attd the fiteC poMt' whieh dei^diiids oitr attention, is 
an tii(|tthy iotb ^e origin hf ii^ thn different attendipts Which 
hatm hidterroi; nua^ to a ^eigd languagt^ into 

any ^untiy. ^ita^beelt 1ihis,^t^at When one nation, 

wlhicii to say the feast, vFas only advancing i» the march of 
eiviKiMtiein another, the conquerom conceived 

ihat^t wotitd'^e’lisf tfoul^ fhB^pel the conquered to adopt 
thofaegiAige^t^"i%m#id)ha for thenoselvea to acquire that 
<ff A4if neW^^,^>@ta ' liiis ^evet yet ‘suooeeded eB< 

ehfit Where OtdglWhl v«h!d%» been entirely or nearly extrr- 
miit t ed ^ ” It ia MWidleM enumetattng'tho various countries in 
whteh* the ^xperh^iit has beetr made and fildled. *They have 
Been to often allined to of late that even those who were pre< 
vioasly ignorant on the subject, must be fattiltar with the in> 
stances: one boWevhr Whli>h perhaf» fumiebea the strongest 
example of any, seems hitherto to have escaped observation. 
I' allude to that of Wales. This small portion* of territory 
has been clooety connected with Saxon England for nearly 
eight centuries :—it has formed an integral part of the kingdom 
for SIX and a half. Travellers innumerable frojii each have 
visited the other, and the chiaest communicatidn has existed 
between tttOro. Yet to Uiis day Welch is the vernacular lan> 
guage bf the majority of the people, aowdioh so that in the 
churchcv sewice is performed once a day in Welch; and even 
in some of the inns on the high roadv. Which acC chiefly fre- 
quctttsd'by English, servants will be found'w^osedanguage 
is Wsiijh, ^||Hi who understand no more of English titan the 
meda cwmcb' of^tfae articles Which a travellev twldealy to call 
for. ^ Vcl ttrmight witii some reason have beeo ‘expected that 
iti'entcfcia^case as this, tiie language of the smaller, weaker, 
wml'''Conquered provibce would gradnalty disappear by tite 
CsMmtatrt intenmnrse and the repeated attempts that have 'been 
mhde to introduce that of its tndre powerful neighbour and 
looiCi^etor, This mtfy perhaps ultimately be the result; but 
I049^1mn six centuries have not been mimeient to<hceomplish 
how much longer it may be before the object will be 
tttthllitcddt manhins for time to show. With ew^ exaibples 
iltUBdhi ’dhi^yMvticularty that jnst^qmMed,' does ‘it hot appear 
tmtsanciMyir that in India', >wheiNrthe total amount of every 
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ck«i of .^g}kih^n 'i»oom»Qt«d at about thirty thouBaad, and 
whose aom^n ai^ not^likeiy.to enernase with any great 
dity, our. rnlen shooidVhink it ^possible to chaage the laBtoAge 
’ of a hundred railiione of»nadkat aubjects 7 '|«aeral intrG<^' > 
duotion of the Bngltda lahttiage in Indihi may indeed be set 
down as a ebimera.' j .' ” < . 

Btttit'inay bo observed^ that tliougb this may be imiprac- 
ticable as a datversal result; yeti that to a coauderable eiteei 
a foreign langnaghimay be tha'ieiOeieDf to instruet theeu elaasee 
of the peo^e whobaveleiaufe for study, and diis may be la 
some degree true- ’ But to bow amalba portion will thisapplyii 
The majority oi 'die people must and can -only be - enlightened 
by means of theif^ Own vernacular tongue-; and how blind a 
policy is it to negleUt the benefit of the millions in order -to 
promote a dttle extra learning among the few. 

The first object ought to be to translate books in thd ver* 
nacular languages of the country. 

The second is the choice Of wfaacb foreign language is best 
calculated to. afford most instmctiou to those who have letsuio 
to study it. . 

The first is so self-evident a propnsitidn toat it-is needless 
to dilate upon it#..espeeially as tiny thing which may tend to 
elucidate it, will appear in the course of the remarks which 
will be offered, upon the second. With this view, English, 
Persian, Andiio^ and. Sanscrit, have each their jm^podTo 
advocatM, Of cdl these,- there is not a single departi^t of 
koowlediga.>in d^hich the first will not afford more sourees of 
informatioa- -thmt all the others united. Is biUtfHy tedniredil 
That of the vdinhK world is to be founds-in the EagliM kn- 
guage. Should any student wish to devote his time exctusive* 
ly to that of any particular country, be’ might indeed f poss^ly 
discover some details in the works of toe original-antheta 
which have not yet been traodiated into Bnglito;-bat 
latter language, he will find quite enough for ,tl>e gsh'eral tea* 
der. In Chemistry, Astronomy, Oeom^ry, Nid^urai Hhdoty, 
Geology, Botany, Medicinev and indeed in mtory depajtetoui 
of science which can be mentioned, the works extant in Bntr 
lish have left-any Hint the Orientals posssss eenluries-inssrs^ 
1 do not- deny toat toe wise men originally came ffoin't^ 
East, and that toe Arabians and IndiAns bad made sbine 
gress in many of these sciepCft/^ white our anpeetois 
jMiited barbicans, in the of ignorance. 

deservd dUa credit for what ^ so do B- 
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ttirigaton receive tbein due shiaxe^of^ApplAiiBu. for ti^r eRer-' 
tUNis aad dLacovenesio sMicb ef tfa^aortn weidr ptuisage i but 
a Toyaf^r of tfaa pesent tby, ,w^oiu puileuit,af jtW-Mune ob< 
ject should take their works as hiuKuiae, instead of the more 
recent diecoveries of. Parry, Franuio,. and Aoas, would not 
be entitled to much .credit for wisdom. The l^try of the 
Bast has called forth the mast extravagaat praises from its 
admirers, but will it betur any comparison with Baglish poetry ? 
Nct,douht beaatiful ideas, splendid imagery, and the richest 
and most elegant versification are sometimes to-be found, but 
the mass of what is> denominated poetry .among the orientals, 
coDsiate of redundant epithets, far fetched aliustons, over¬ 
strained espressions, and even absurd quibbles; mdch^ in. the 
style of what Swift has ridiculed in his ** Martinus Scribieriis 
on the Peribathos.’/' The passages there quoted bear such a 
rettemblaiioe to the style of oriental writing, that one miuht 
almost fancy they wereibranslaUons. As to Logics if by that 
term be understood the art of writing and speaking correctly, 
it m, to be acquired by application in almost any language, 
since the best guides are common tense, a grammar, and a 
dictionary. Which then of these four fort-ign languages afford 
the most iostruction for the benefit of tho^e., whom- it is pro¬ 
posed to educate ? .li^M 

Among the arguments adduced by thesuLvpcates for. teach¬ 
ing the natives of India, the foreign'Oriental languages, viz, 
Perrbff, Arabic, end Sanscrit, the plainest tell mpch-stronger 
agninst than in favor of what they propose)*. C|oqg>jf»t}ie.mont 
Strenuous foriithe plan observes, that it was, the ^rcumatance 
of lAltia being the language of knowledge which Impt Burope 
so long in. a.state of ignorance. It seems totlmwe escaped 
him.th^&at argument's equally strong against.makingt any 
futaign language, in auy country the principal'vehicle ^of know¬ 
ledge^ He • also says that. by teaching the natives of India 
BngUsh, we almost put a stop tp -indigenous wrifiagas and 
tbal their compositionaia English chiefly conrist ofr imitations 
books they, have read. He forgets to enquire ,wlm^ 
compositions in.) Sanscrit, Persian, or ^elfhic*; merit 
St bctm^chAip^; and there are few nmoa^tbe.>Eaglisb.«<wlko 
aia 4 Comp«f^t judges of tha matter. .Mott of us can ^detect 

and want of originality o€ a work in our own lan» 
gut^,^bi^dNoW many of us .are qualified .to give* an - opinion- 
aht.tqi uf a work in the oriental tongi^? '^Aboth^pr 

jilieUr favor, is, that for many ideiub aai almipit. 
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all the tefBw of art and (HscteiKse,^ the tentacular laogyagjB of 
the Dativea has no words; and ^at theses must be iotrodueed 

from a foreigo tougtfe, thei^fbre they must learn a foritfigo 
tongue in order io study these scieoaes; and farther that thia 
foreign tongue most be«Arahto or Sanscrit. « Tbia is any dung, 
but a logical dedactioa. ,Aie not almost all our soientifia 
terms in bnglish.derived from the^Greek and Latin? Tel.itr 
is very po^ible for a man to be well acquainted with CbeattUN 
try, Medicine and the other sciences who is ignorant of these 
languages. The terms required have been adopted into our 
own tongue f and the explanations of their meanings are given 
in English, so that they have virtually become English words. 
It is precisely the same when we acquire a new idea or dis¬ 
cover a new article for domestic or any other use. If the idea 
or the article be of foreign importation, we commonly adopt 
the designation we find attached to it; if of native manufae- 
tore. We inyent a term, which in either case being published 
with the signification affixed, is universdly understood end 
becomes part and parcel of the language of that country into 
which it is introduced. In accordance with the pi^ogress of 
ideas and discoveries, new terms of art, verbs, nouns, sub¬ 
stantives are daily introduced into our own language. Take 
for instance our official and common correspoaoenco and 
conveisalion on Indian affairs. It is so crammed with orien¬ 
tal words as to be totally unintelligible to ao unimtiated 
Englishman. Yet any one with the help solely of a glossary 
mi^t acquire a very accurate knowledge of t^ procoediags 
of our Britiab Indian Courts of Justice, without.leatniof any 
oriental language.* Again it is asserted that Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit are not, strictly speaking, foieign languages in 
India: also that a work in any of tb4 vernaculur dayai^agos 
of the country will only be of partial utility, whereas if wtitleii 
in etthmr of the abov^ three iOinguages, it will form a boon to 
the scholar all over tiie east. On the first of these ^ poiats,<.tiie 
words ** strictly speaking” form a very savings clause: it >ia 
stFai^e that infatuation and self-deception can be caitju^ so 
far. ^ The Persian, Arabic and Saoscrit Uoguages 
whole' of the continent of Hindoaton as nnith fioretgstsMi .the 
Prenofa, Latio and Greek are to the English, or indeed to the 
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'Bof<ipeAn wor^d. The eiksBs Are precisely pureUel, ioasbiucfe 
M Persian and Arabic are the living; langpagee of the cpuntry 
in a portion of the east a» French and €>reak are in jparta of 
JBero^. Indeed, St is probable tiiat the pro[a)jrtioii or Euro^ 
peaaa who tinderkand the three tatter langua^s is infioitely 
greater than that of the natives ef,India who are conversant 
with the thrSe Ibrther: yet who in his senses won Id propose 
to piiblisb Verks intended for the general instroctioa of the 
peopih of England in either French, Latin, or Greek ? On the 
secoad point; it thay be a very pbilanthrupic design to en> 
lightih'the Arabs and Persians, and when we have performed 
the.' daties which lie nearer borne, it a^ill be time enough to 
.torn dor dtteotion that way; but our first object ought to be 
to 'promote the edneation of the people ovei^ whom we are 
placed; and the only possible means of effecting this to any 
eateUt, will beby means of their own vernacular languages. 
The endeavor to prcjVe that Persian, Sanscrit, and ilrabic are 
not, UriisAy foreign languages in India, is supported 

by qobting passages in the vernacular tongues in which are 
found words introduced fronf the former. Did the writer never 
Consider the variety of languages which have been combined 
to form what is ndw called English ? Saxon is certainly the 

? |roond*work; but it is impossible to write sentence of any 
ength in our own tongue, without the introduction of words 
whi(di "were Originally Latin, Greek, or French. Yet will it 
be asserted that a foreigner cannot learn English without first 
s^dylng any or all of these languages ? *' The science of 
geoloey is well worthy the attention of the people of Eng¬ 
land.*** In this short sentence how many foreign words are 
introduced; but no one declare that the mere English scholar, 
prcp^ided he were well acquainted with his own language, 
would hot understand it. 

, The fact is, that instead of taking for our guide common- 
saUM, we have hitherto been led away by an oriental mania 

* %iii •rSnmrni, in the q>int of nomn thni h«T« been Siade ase of, ibiKhC 
fotvard In prove the Bnittieb InnRirtffe to ba e jWgon; we beva 

oatjl (a b^tAjMMMtanee thoe. Ttia 0 etiHfia of 'ygoXoyoc ^ veil wortfir 
l)ia< popa/ae of Bnalend.” Thp oireateetanee thet ten. 

aangee .anilf form t)ie_,Snelieb, heehy competen^adyM been conexlered a* 
one mem aonr^ of the nchnretof aura. Yet the HindooeCaore, in which (he 
eniwe (B<dfce hiU "1 .Voric, mny choone to proaonnoe n j»r|toS. When the 
latter yhatl be braa<h( into mo, ao that thbre will he an indifoeNieat to aindy. 
and aMapHM hi it/fl WtH very aooa aindianta ifeelf axhiwt Ae aob«atioo of 
beiac a Jargw! 
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*which <iook its rise from the circumstance of a few learned 
and disUaguisbed mea in the last century having devoted 
themselves to the study of eastelm literature. The splendour 
of such a genius as that of Sir William Jones, and the ap>« 
plause which hts labeurs received from all the literati of £u*> 
rope who were engaged in the pursuit, conspired to throw over 
it a false lustre, which the ardour of his imagination contrU 
buted to heighten. Few were capable of appreciating or 
estimating the real value of the study, and they w&uld in 
general took it for granted, that men of such acVnowIedged 
ability must be the best judges of each others merits, on 
which they mutually bestowed such high and flattering 
encomiums. They lorgot that all haye their hobbies”— 
and the students themselves, after so many years of appli¬ 
cation and industry, even though they might have disco¬ 
vered the comparative inutility of their labour, could not 
but cherish the pleasing associations of theit early enthusiasm, 
and would be reluctant to own that their time might hAve been 
devoted to more useful purposes and thus the spell has 
never yet been broken.* But if cool and dispassionate opinion 
of those best qualifled to judge at the present moment is of 
any weight, there can be no doubt of we fact that if general 
knowledge of any description be the object of their pursuit, 
there is little or nothing to repay the toil of oriental study.f 
There can be no objection to an indepeiidant man of literary 

* NumerouB ioBtaocei misht be edduoed to show how prone we ere to 
over-eatimete the importeoce of any etady on which we have apent oar tinae. 
A moat atrikiog ooe w to be found Id Col. Todd*a hiatoiy of Rajaa,taa, a work 
full of talent and reaearoh. It aeami the Rajpoots olaim to be deaceodnete from 
the ano. In a biator? of the oeople it would be proper to mentioo this as an 
additional proof of the ahsard vanity of rode nationa, hot the more fact woald 
have been quite anffioieot without sivinir the whole fabnloua (j^enoalogy. Whet 
ehould we think of a mao who in writtinfr the hiatory of Afrien,ehoald not be 
cootent with informio; n\ that the kin^ta of Timbocktoe traced Chrirdeaoeat 
from kiw Bagaboo, the offspring of an amour between the auo and the laooo n 
hundred and fif]ly, milltoae of years ago; but who should proceed to record the 
genealogy und acfa of the reapecfive kings how king Bugaboo reigned 
years, and was aucceeded by hia son king Goekafoo, who after a bloody war be. 
tween hia t^o sons Baogboo and Dan^oo was auooeaded try the latter, wlie" 
reigned %,<)U0 veara, oonqueriug mighty kingdioiM, warring with the god (too. 
flu he came In the present oocupautof^the thrqqa, King Tomboy, who In u 
aa1|or’a check ak^rt aqd trowaera^ and ao^offioer’a cooled hat, pins ulivelihomi 
by dHiiog down pngir of niiaerable Wret^ea and aelling them on the doast te 
the Bfuropeao slave captains. Such matter aa this would be Just at welt worWi 
puhliahipg as that with, which Col. Tqdd has filled (if I racoltoot irighC) aoaao 
aiity pageapf bla work. 'Qaarto hooka are eully made in his way. 

f See a<«aie evcrltottl.gaffiurkaof £aikay^a^ his subject iauletflf to .Wi|. 
not Horton, Uareh, Ifiifi. 
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iUdjaatioo devotiM hte itjs * ttt^pMNnadit^ 

perhaps uUima^]y disot>v«i^t«< o£ ftmoaf ^bfishd* o& 
chaff:* but. to aU who lup ajagi^ed^lm the i.oftiiiiiK}ii / atiEaini tol> 
life, beyond) whajt fe ROqdaife 16 1 feiHiaact buaitieaa witb(thO) 
peode of the otieatal atu<)i«hjXB'e jiat lo^atuch (ulte itsis^ > 
appliedti The, ^auquisMiop of PolaMwi, Arabic of Saosorit i» 
aseuredly 'oqt the l^at sukana of oomaiuiiiicatl 9 §; withb a peo|d«^ < 
the mala of whom are tomlty ignorant of tboae tougue8).f^n. i 
jtj- The next divisijan of the aubject is the obatacter<'that fe to“ 
bjlt empl<^od.in exjlkreasmg the language: and h«^ whilei 
disemiaion runa high as to w^ch of the foreign letters* Ettg^eh. 
or Pe^ani are to be adopted, we are in danger of altogethe^^ 
forgetting the simple feet, that the majority of the people of' > 
Iiudia have already a written character. Well known over al''>) 
nvnst the whole continent: and that its main features are the 
samst although some slight modification in the shape of some 
of the fetteis exists in different provinces. This is another of 
the onmerona. instances which might be q<ioted to prove that 
we are far fem apt to look upon natives as a set of uncivilized 
barbarians. It is observed that letters are by far the easiest 
part of .a language—this may be doubtful where the faeilities 
ai^ equal. ^ Does a child find the more difficulty in learning to 

. .j— - - ' —' •• " ' ' t ' " • " ' ' 

* If %€re ■hoola be any tbmf; worth knowioff, relatingf (o the law* or ons- 
lom^ of the peo|rfe, for there is little chnnee of feaakiag any otbifr disitotery, let 
it <l|o trenelafod oooe for ell for tho beaetit of the GoiBeramty* Th» wositl 

bemoc^ better thee expectiog; t4e wboleglo learn Arabic or SaoBQrit 



the^penUi we qfuaim if, would e man be fooAer ^ 
wun the beegU of Hipaoeten b? epplyiof bimieif at onoe to that jeoiraefe, or by 
hnifmgVeleUfo. Woald be aooBeir be able-to oO0diehieB|e with the Ben- 
gateeebf M^nrjMMirlancaage orby ftrel alpdymKgafic^ ^^edptwtioal 
prpef of the iMter.fMe yeare wo if the College of Fort WiHiaio; it wae a sort 
ot Mwe uiMb emra of the oeogalee tfodenU to give me preforeace'lo Staftk* 
orH ^ ia MWi^paeo many of them* althoi^b they etadibd fanrakr^ Wf^obme 
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«|N|ldK 111 natiiB tiMgtie nr ia aequiriDf the art of reading aa4 
irriting ? Hoir many tof the £n^b in India have attaioid a 
colloquial hnoerledga of the languages of the oonntry, vdio 
never could so iar conquer dtidacliBation to study as to learn 
to mad them. But he this at it may, we ihall find it nearly as 
hard a task to compel a whole nation to change their written ' 
character aa to make them ado^ a new language.' The Per> 
sian conquerors attempted the former expedient precisely is 
the game spirit that they endeavoured to effect the latter; but 
that the English who are considered a civilized nation should 
think of imitating their example, certainly is not the best mode 
of proving their daim to the title. To what possible benefit iSj 
snch a change contemplated ? To enable a few Eogfishnten 
who are too indolent to learn the native written charwiter, to' 
write a sort of mongrel Hindostanee,^ and ^ facilitate die 
studies of a few score of youths at Delhi, who have been 
instructed in a mode at variance with that in any other part 
the country, or indeed of the world. For this, an attempt is 
to be made to induce a hundred millions to dtange the written* 
character which they have used for centuries! i 

The reasons given are curious. The Roman character 
(which is itself a modification from the Greek) has spre^ 
from the small territory of Latium over the whole of Europe, the' 
American continents and even to the South Sua I^andera. 
This is true,-~and why ? At the time when the Romans ma<te 
themselves masters of Europe, it Is doubtful whether the barba¬ 
rous nations whom they subdued posselsed^any knovrledge of 
letters. 'Hie majority certainly Kud none; whUt aid exim 
was known to a very small number. These with nume¬ 
rous arts and sciences were introduced by the conqaerc»rs« 
who of course attempted to introduce then- own letters and 
language: the former succeeded because it had nothing to 
supplant. The latter foiled because the conquered peo« 
pie bad already a language of their own. tliu same rea¬ 
son has effected the intrrmuetion of die Roman alphabet itf- 
to the Sodth Sea Islands. The inhabitants of th^ ilhmda^ 
were ignbraiH of the art of writing; add were taui^ if^ 
by men who om the roman ehUi^ter. ,Io sueh a ciae^dio ’ 




* M Mwi it awte at tiie weid HiadotteMt. It nuy not to a nttim 
torn for tint ditloet wUeb io ttrietlr esUed Oordoo. Aecoedinz tto ftoMMl 
ofteeBiillfoh totseHMMssw tosftiujtoeprntr «wrtppl»#|(f 
HiodMiMto to tto MmUb^fiisdoi 

beeoaet v^tariliCBd w«rv. 
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nmsteitUisr faatft'divtptid tbeir onir'ietlers iit ^ 
iiMitruciioa of ^ peopb <ii iiiTeiitcd Bsw'oaet^liAd the 
former wtts the eittrpthr and eakhi' Bat haw weak' musi 

e#n o%iiiatDn erf the prnpufteci plan jfwreeiTe the reasons in 

its favor t6w)'t*hi»n thty mttantfe the dseofliie Roman lettara 
American eoiitinenh 'Wodtd they'eapect that the 
Bhiwpah emi^tants to the new world shohld leave behind 
dhtih the'lr lnngoa|:e and letters, ami cither kiTeitt^new ohea, or 
Spl^t th</iia*of the savages (if indeed the bitter had any letters) 
iraohi^tliey'fand supphttted'^ Yet, that they did not do 'this is 
made an argnment fot the attempt to forte a foreign 
an^ tbaraeter on a nation ivhn havn been acquainted 
vrfil fhb Osh of letters for centuries I it is acknowledged that 
tlM Roman alphabet dots not contain symho’s to eaprsss the 
pfdluAoiation of pnentat words. This difficulty is to be obvia* 
ild hy tha inveotioit of signs and new letters. The more stm« 
fli pntt4iftaking*^tlK letlots which already esimed, adapted to 
flK sWediVacietioa of the Eastern languas^es, is orerlotiked.* So 
iUr^ia da^avorhig to batroduee the Roman alphabet to ex* 
ItfeSs ofierttal words, it would of two extraordinary sehemes be 
the batter to publish English books m theoiiental character, 
SkUpting the latter as far as practicable to our language. 
This Would at loMt enable some t<> acquire a colloquial hnow- 
ladga of Euglisb, who might not have time to ^stow more 
aglentioo oa the subject. Notwithstanding the absurdity into 
wbtehi Gilchrist’s enthusiasm led him to carry his propositions, 
iheto aao be ao doubt that his works have induced many to 
UoqMtrh soma eoHoquial knowledge of Biadoostauee, who 
otheewiaa woidd have remauied in entire ignoiance of it. But 
^are in too royid road to the aequisilioo ol foreign tongues any 
tnoro Rum to geometry; and those whose business or inclinar 
Ron laa^ them to such studies, must be oosteut to go through 
^todof Immingby regular steps. 

^ As to the prospective vision of the amalgamation of the 
and oriental tmigueatill they form one universal laii< 
Ifuaiia; drvhbtlew khe« uompoaile construct) on will remain as a 
ArmaMHiit/ whets tiie originel metemals of which it is to be 
IhtiWMl diiilhave Nai rikh thbn. 

U the course which those among the English 
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«}|«ul4 adopt) w^^bava ieally,th«^.iqstrucUpQ and beanit of 
the p,eo^p,of India ^ beaft,,iM|d what b the moat prafitical 
wd ratio'ial .lacaua;; of eiFecUog it ? Simply* thew, Fusyb.'. 
to establish iwiiools for instnictiou iu the dioereat branches ^ 
knowledge in the verodcniar languages and .the written diarao, 
ter of the country. Second, to translate htioks of infortnattdn 
on fiiarioua subjeota into ilipse languages and letters. , An^ 
Thicdlyi 4o gi?e to all who have leisure and inciiaatioii t» 
extend tbeir studies* the means of acquiring that fon^s^ 
language from which the most general information is to ba, 
obtain^~-diat is THE English. This is at least quite 
sujSoient for a begieoing—what other languages may bs eu* 
eouraged must depend upon time and the inclinations asdt 
abilities of the people. 

With regard to the written character of the > people that 
should be adopted, common sense would suggest that sdl 
▼isionary schemes of iinirersal letters must ^ abeutdoyisd. 
That alphabet must be preferred which is already in use in tibe 
different provinces. The Bengalee for Bengal proper. The 
Nagree for Hindoostan, and so on. A great nusappreheuskm 
still exists as to the vaiieties in the form the letters to- which 
the latter is subject. This is not in reality greater than the 
variety in the forms of the written Romt^n letters wbieh exist 
i I the English, French or German writing, as a very little gx* 
amination will convince my readers* Indeed the dt§eiXitt 
constracti 'tt of letters to be found among the English alone is 
fully as great as iu the Nagree. We have our capital and 
small Roman and Italic letters, onr old black lettem or Ger¬ 
man character, and in otir manuscript writing as great a variety 
as fasliion or individual characters can produce. There are m 
common use two modes of forming, respectively an A'. F. 

K L. M. P.' R. 8. T. and W. nevertheless the foundation of 
the alphabet is the same, and any one who is weU grounded in 
that, easily decyphers tiie varietie.s. The case is similar in the 
Deba Nagree. If any one will make himself thoroughly 
master of the alphabet published in SbakeSpear% Gramim^r*, ^ 
wtH find tliat a very little trooble will enable him to read Wa- 
gree Writings from almost every province on the cqnthientof 








^3Mllkifh iBim fte''bterog)7^lii«rof1ilieiiM(«lltilt«^t^^ tta< 
ttr6 to tbe^MlBM^fllSttircwi. |)fiikt> 

<«d ilRNl» t«t- 

t» With i» tlie 

^Il[6t|i8<>f4ifr ha¥t tfa^ «t* oiriag tho NiigMo Pot^fan 

t%lriticact«ir‘ in - Writings, b^^fai^ tte greater ^lllb6^|)refer 
4after,'«t I Bfoit abeerte^lbiMi it ibtru#; a «d the rBasoA'is 
«Midai i ^ose ^ho ia India loam to read and write are Abided 
niuta ffeat obeeeas * 

N Fint,^ tbe ronlttaat of the oM MooeMtnan ‘fhttilleifof 
lafllci^^r Th0i4r>aattiraHj^ prfe^r Fereian and Amble in the same 
ij^it^tfaat^a ttiixtnre’of prejudice/old feelinge and>eeolleo' 
tume would after our aubjection by the Afrieane pral^ly in> 
‘-dace 'ue t«>educate our soaala Freueh, Latin or Greek in pre> 
s^rence^ to the^langnage of Tumbuetoo, even aldiough ^ lat« 
ter poseesaed more sources of knowledge than the Othme. The 
adinber of >ttiis tAass is very. few. 

2d. The Pundits or learned'Hindoos. These naturally 
affect ff>e Sanscrit. Their nupibers also are very small. 

3d. The shopkeepers, villt^e accomptants, and merchants 
who write the Nagpree, Bengalee, or other local languages and 
rdmradtert These learn just enough to enable them to keep 
their accounts, and draw bills upon each other: more would 
’bu" useless as long as there are scarcely any bodks in the 
tiaaguagu and character worth reading, and the knowledge of 
itustemracter does not open the way to any employment. 
Tkeir uuwbws Are very great. ' 

^ 4th. The’ezpeotaots for official einl|doyinents and for 
offiees abuttttfae'coll^^es. These are numerous, but not nearly 
so aa tile last nventiooed class. They make considerable pro - 
tioieaOT, bacanse tbey> have an inducement to do so; and they 
hmra Pemiair''becanse that» ordered by Government to be the 
language of ithe' courts i and offices in 'Which they aspire to'be 

>’ The first class bein'g hitin^to excluded by the ays- 
' tgniwi timiBtitish Govermsent; the whole general bumnessoCthe 
csamWy. falls into the hands of the fourth olam} it is timVSfore 

I ” ' ' . i f. i l l I I. 
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irovie Oa analvsing them however they are eimpie eaeugh 
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DO wiNw^ 'tbol i*eni«.iL> shoald- be.^tlra. eommon fli.iKeilos 
•ffioiat oiediiHn^of ^ainttBiio»lion« .Oovemment 
lOirdtor tliat' Hiujost^o and Xagraa sbonld^ba tl» offieiAil^- 
racter» the whole of the f(MU^ oIwb would immediatety Iwirn 
ie, etiwulaied by tb»*ho|ie of oiSSciel employtoeat f the second 
oW would improve their knowledge of.it^ whereea they hove 
not aufficieat leisure from their daily < busiuees to miable'^em 
. tOf.aequire ad entirely different and extremely diffcnlbhin« 
l^uege, eeeh at the Eoglish; and the two first would teOdm: 
the more liberal system which has lately been introduced soon 
follow the general current, and Persian would very speedy 
be as uBHicn disused as Arabic and Sanacrit are at present, tt 
is very ^ubtful, if in the whole of the Bengal presidency 
containing sixty millioos of inhabitants, there be five hundred 
who are suffidently acquainted with either of those languages 
to be able to read the easiest book for their own pleasure 
out the aid of a Dictionary. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 

No. 15X1. 

ON TUB BEST MODS OF ASCERTAINIMO THE CHAHACTBR 

OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

Bome time has now elapsed since the publication of the 
order of the Oovernor General in Council, professedly ftw fob 
otyect Of itself it supplies matter for much, consideration 
both to those immediately concerned and to foe puUbat lar|;e; 
but coupled se it b with foe minute of the Governor General 
of January 15,1834, on which the order is founded, it will ena- 
ble us to enquire wbat b demanded, and the best meanafor 
attaining the object. Let us first examine ths> observation^ fo 
tlm mil tote. The three firat paragraphs assume that there is in 
tbe present day a much greater call for Aalent<aiid appKea. 
tion to the offi^rs of Government than there Was forty years 
ago. Tbe reasons given are that foe natives are growing more 
intoUigeat, and that the fiee Settlement of Europeans b now to 
be allowed. In one point of view ^ there is much truth in the 
assumptuMi; in another it is utterly incorrect. Is it meant to 
be asserted that foere was then mucjfi less business in ^the coqrts 
and offices of Government than now e^sts ? < We ham foen 
' from cffichil reports that the number of district judges^brfitfly* 
dine; that bn an average each lbs a, tract of cQttn|try>adlip<^ to 
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Mil jttrisKli^iqw of sewifty long to ^i^y 

broitd; contataiBg'4,775' tawafr and ^ages^^awi « fiapalaMMin 
of nicao'tiiftB a loiHion. • It ia probablo tbafclto> |Mtipal«^OBrba» 
considavabty ettor«ased siotoo that tkaa; batfOa tbe oUbor^hapd 
the iiamher of the judgee ia former era» iam than M iAttom: 

etirdiet although the mimber of inhabitants in each district' was 
yefhsips sametfaiog less than at present, tho'f^ of the p^eioees 
atust hare been greater, which would hring the dtraoaliy of 
f^abiy admiaistrating the affairs of the eontrtry and of atteed> 
ing'to tto wants of the people to much the aaioe standard. But 
in those days the judges were ako me^istrates, and the natives 
of Indio are almost universaliy aocus^ of Ktigiousaess. The 
oo)le(Btoirships too were mNcii oa the same scale. Does the Go- 
Teruor General suppose that under such a system, justice was 
pro|:)erly administered to the eatisfactioa of the people in those 
days, or that the abuses which are now so loudly complaiued 
of have only existed of late years? To• undeceive himself 
he has outy to read the reports of the different judges of circuit 
be* ween 1793 and 1809, many of which are published in the 
nppemiix to the 3lh report. Ge will there find a most lamen* 
table picture of misery caused by the utter iuefiiciency «f the 
exis'ing establishments, and by a virtual dt-nial of justice. Then 
eomp^aints were loud, becauser some credit wasgiaen by the 
people to unr professions of a wish to remedy their grievances, 
improve their coaditiou : after that time the bop^«»sness of 
despair diminislied the cries for redress. Now the fever 

efvdesperatiun causes them to raise with redoubled energy, [t 
is not tiiat these is more to be done now, hut that so can'- 
IKft with impuaity be left undone; and here Ms kotdship ie 
right enough in idhiding to the eocveased intglligeoce’ of the 
nativM and the projected settlement of Europeans. The fuo 
mer have a truer perception of their own rights, or, mewe 
strietly speaking, a stronger determinatian to hatre them attend* 
edr to; the latter will aow be unrestrained by the fear of trane* 
niission without trial. To both the press is open, and the day 
ispasaedwhen it could be fetteted as it was before; and.we 
aitay I re^ upon it that nekhes will < in future suMait to nusrule 
wii^the patience they have hitherto di^laycd. The real lesson 
which oua fttlera should learn- if they > would take timely wswn^ 
ing,^ k to encresse the courts so as to estadili^ a possibility of 
jusMeobeing dtily administered; an utterly hopelew case under 
exsutiag circumstances. ' t . • $ 

' * Ttofoortb, fifth tod sixth paragraphs allude to tfae« evihi 
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T)f tm e!&ela*tT« service; and a ptoposa} ie«sade lo raoaicdyi'this 
hf appiykig a. siioHilto exertion. Ttiia is to;;be done by fix.*; 
ing^a Btandaidof efficiency tor every grade oftbe public secvipn^ 
to br followed by a deciai&tion that no person* whatever be* 
hie<>staiidtag* dhalt be appoinied to succeed to a vaeaat.situatian* 
uakss he to ooastdered properly qualified to do justice, to the 
trust about to be confided to biin- The observattoas in these, 
are good*' and the principle to be introduced equally so. Pro¬ 
vided it to property acted upon; used, but not ab«^ed* it will 
almost effectually aunihilate one great cause of com plaint, 
which (but for the admission cnntained in the term “ NaW 
vrincivlb”) 1 might bardly have ventured to advert to; viz. 
the little difference, in point of pronootion* which has hitherto 
been made between the able and inefficient, the idle and ddi- 
gent. Some instances to the contrary can doubtless be produc¬ 
ed ; but the remark is by no means uncommon that in Uie [a* 
dian, or to speak within bounds, the Bengal Civil Service, a 
man has little inducement to exert himself toyond what the in 
obliges him, except in the approbation of his own coiiscipiice. 
This and the attachment and esteem of the natives, is certaluiy 
in every man's power to attain, but 1 fear it will not do mucb 
when unaccompanied by the more solid rewards which it is tite 
province of Government to bestow. Objections have beenr 
(for it is not the first time the subject ha*« been discussed,) and 
are made to the introduction of the new principle. It is urged 
that a man euters the service under a tacit condition that he, 
is to receive a provision in retnrn for tlie renunciation of his 
home and friends, and devoting himself to the service of Go-^ 
vemmeiit: uadoutcdly he dues to a certain extent; hut T aui 
not aware that there is any covenant expressed or implied 
which guarantees that every young, writer ^all rise. progress 
sively to the highest situations, without reference to, his jqualifi- 
cations or assiduity, whether he be able or inefficient, idle or 
diligent. Such a principle would be tto height of injustice lo 
the people of India; andhas, to the extent^towhich it ba<< be^n 
carried, ahready produced infinite inisdbief. JBvery n»sn who 
enters the' service is, unless he be\ absolutely de^ienl, or <to 
guilty ofeorruptina,<(Mr other crime suffi.dent to warrant bis disr 
missal, entided to a certain provision; but beyond this il is 
not very apparent what claim he Ims, as a matter of right, ubc 
connected with proper qusdifications. Surely the intecfsterol. 
so many millions of native subjects demand some attentom. 
Idaoy a man. is fit for suborditiafe situations, wthere the Doties, 
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j%e same c^Mervation will bold good in all services Let tho*® 
of ^nder abilities be confined, on moderate salaries,^ to situa¬ 
tions the duties of which they are capable of conductiag: and 
let the higher offices be conferred on men who have proved 
tlmonelves qualified to hdd them efficiently, and to give satis¬ 
faction to the thousands whose interests are committed to their 
cluerge. Were this arrangement duly carried into effect, and 
Stffficient provinons enacted to prevent its abuse, and the undue 
exertions of patronage In favor of iiriends'to the detriount of 
the welfare of ffie people, the evils of an exclusive service, as 
fares the latter are concerned, would cease to exirt; for in 
rmility it would no longer be an exclusive Mrvice. The num¬ 
bers of young men sent out to afford a sufficient selection would 
be so much greater than at present, that the effect would be 
1110 00016 as if the service were declared open to > all. The 
expense of coarse would be increased; and this with Ae Court 
tff Directors Will form a strong if not insuperable objection tar 
the proposed plan; because as the British loditm Government 
Imi hitherto been constituted, and by the new charter is des- 
tiMid. to remain for twenty years to come, all diminution of 
ffiMtoriements will only benefit the proprietors of India sumk, 
not the people of India: and in addition to ^s consideration,.* 
shooki some of the sons or nephews of the Directors be among 
^cee unfortonates who dhouid be destined to be pa^d over, 
the court will probably very speedily manifest an inclination to 
jljfettVB to th^ old system. 

' 'IFlm prifid^e however is good like many otlier that, havet 
been ptWbulgated by fho Bri^ Indian Govemmwt, hut likw 
tltoa* the execution is a very differeat affair, Oq this heao^ w 
tohe cotasWered is the mode of aicwtainiof the 
fit^l£ie of ttm different candidates which ia irea*ed of tq, p^ 
gnmlis aevfit to' eleven of toe .smnte. „Th.e measure whtelt 
,it seeam is nUiffi;* if not entiely, to he relied on, is a syst^ ^ 
Mpovtoto Wneniiin by each rnnetiomny of toe nnatountoiy 
mj^Huitn to hifn. Ibe snbject of toe reports Is to be temper. 
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^iliicrftUon, patience, faabits of aypIic^Ciou' to pubfic/^^tjpi 
knowledge of the native langi&ges^ and pre-emjoenfjy^l 
pi>sitioh and behaviour towards the people, nigh and 
whom the functionary is biought into official contact. 
ihust now enquire whether the points to be touciied.op are^|)i 
that is requiied. The collpctor and u)agi;»trate is to rjapof^t; 
upon his deputy and assistants; he certainly has opporjuii]^t^c,s 
of ascertaining their qilalihcatiotis; bijt as to the ojuim^iU vt 
the commissiot^er, whence is he to collect information to enqb^ 
him to give any? 'He has no time to examine whole 
proceedings in cases decided by the deputy oi assistants; and 
he can only assent to what the magi^iate says, oi give ga 
opinion founded on the intercourse of private society. Xhjla 
too will only hold good with lespect to the officers of titait 
district in which the commissioners’ head quarttrr2> are sjtuatipt^, 
since many of these lattci devote so little time to visiting t^ 
other parts of divisions, that they know nothing of whatj^o^^^ 
dVi except from form and lepoiis. Theie is much the^saine^ 4 i/-( 
ficulty in fhe lepoits which the commissioner WjU 
relative to the collectors. As long as they are only 
from official documents, very little reliance is Ito be plaqe^t 
upon them; j nd the difficulty will be still gieater ^wIuqIi^ 
Couits and Boards will find in giving a chaiacter of the cqiti-, 
missioners and sessions judges. , ^ 

It may almost be taken for granb^d that ah opinion of a 
sttbordiiiato functioiiaiy in India, drawn solely ^om 
reports and forms, can hut in a very slight degree 
on. Yet this is the only foundation fiir the estimatton ia 
which every man is hencefoiward to be held by' (.iov^innn^i^t* 
Many a very efficient officei is held in low estimation 
superior authorities from some little accideniaf ciryuipsta-^^^^ ^ 
or by inattention to a form, while others whp^ quite tho^, 
reverse have, by a little tact, contnvtd to ^pbtah^ a 
tolerable chara9ter for efficiency- On this point a Tifile tbstau 
is'necessary, iVhich will be best illustrated by'txamnf^s { 


inefficient thkt the most atrocious Mibb^rifes were pr 
aii'd even daily bccurreiiCe. Two men who sbt4)d_^'high^^^M* 
d^Serredfy so. In the estimdtioh or^^^ov'etnmeiit Were 
tr^e^llWah sofne order, a»|d corfeeVthe existing , 
effib'fcltd Wonders, cliiefly in the police depaitinents, trTwHicI 
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ikeit atteation was almost wholly directed; but the result to 
each Was very didereat. The one, Mr. A., was highly praised 
by the superior courts, and repeatedly received iotimations of 
tfce favorable notice of Government., The other, Mr. B., 
was continually receiving reprimands, was called upon for 
constant explanations; and finally a person was appointed to 
inapeet and report upon his proce^ings, until at length he 
Was>alauMt tempted to throw up the appointment in disgust. 
Beth were unavoidably obliged to have recourse to some 
strong and even harsh measures; but T believe that on the 
whole the real merit of each was about equal. What then 
was the reason of the different treatment each received ? It 
Was this: Mr. A. pursued his measures quietly, ‘‘without 
making any/ um” as it is called, so that the good was effected 
Without causing any display, which when tlie correspondence 
Was hent home might excite the attention of the Court of 
•Directors to the previous infamous state of the district. Mr. 
B. on the other hand was a little too fond of referring to the 
fbrmer state of things, which of course refiected on the indi* 
vidual who had previously held the situation ; and he h^ppen- 
'ed ip have “ a friend at court.” Besides which, Mr. B. 
occasionally in his reports cast reflections on the superior 
courts. In another instance two neighbouring districts were 
in an equal state of anarchy, and had been so for three or 
four years : yet the real -state of one was well known, while 
the other was supposed to be in most excellent order. The 
reason was this. In both the robbers and thieves were con> 
Meted with the officers at the head of the court and police, 
and in both only a small number of the crimes actually Com¬ 
mitted used to be inserted in the periodical reports : but in the 
one, English gentlemen had been often robbed ;. in the other 
such an occurrence rarely took place. The bad state of the 
fprmer conseqncntly was blazed all over the country: in the 
latter, the managers of the robberies and other crimes had 
discovered that so long as the English were unmolested they 
might pei^trate till sorts of extortions, oppressions, and rob- 
tmriss against the natives a long time W'ith impunity. If 
wo are to take the reports of Englidi traveilem |[eneraliy, we 
^all not arrive at a very correct conclusion. Their idea of 
the Btpte of‘E district is usually formed from the difficulty or 
ffielKty which they «xp«rieDce in procuring, without any trou- 
Me tO' ffiemselvss, supplies for their caqijP when marching; 
and the readiness with which the police lend their aid to en - 
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fofee any demand or requisition. The result is in plain £ng* 
lia'>» under the existing state of aflfatrs, that those districts 
bear the best character in which the seivants and foUo^eXS 
are allowed to practice to the greatest extent die oppressions 
and extortions alluded |o in No. 25 of these papers^ whirdi 
treats on the system of purveyance and forced labour. 

There are various modes besides efficiency by which a^ 
public officer may contrive to acquire a cnn»derabie estimations 
in the eyes of the superior authorities. One of the most sip^ 
pie is to be very particular in transmitting the periodical forms 
and reports on the precise day on which they are ordered tq 
he prepared, and to answer without delay any letter that may 
be received or explanations required. Provided a commis¬ 
sioner do this, and that the revenue in bb division be regularly 
and fully collected, the chief Court and Board do not Umk 
much further; indeed they have very little means of judging, 
if they should attempt to form an opinion of the real state 
the division ; for* unless the encrease of crimes be something 
very remarkable, it is not difficult to devbe reasons and frame 
excuses which pass current. Besides, although it may not sq 
often be dfne now, it was by no means uncommon formerly 
to insert in the, reports only a portion of the crimes which Were 
actually committed. The same observation bolds good with 
regard to the Sudder Dewannee, and the civil and sessions 
judges. . It is not very difficult for the latter, by adopting the 
same sort of means, to keep up appearances, and yet give 
very little satisfaction to the suitors. 1 know a young mq» 
who brought himself into notice in the following manner. 
The Governor General was on his tour ; he called on one of 
the secretaries for a report on a particular subject. The latter 
asked the opinion of the young man above-mentioned, and hn 
having first discovered the sentiments of the secretary, framed 
his reply accordingly. The consequence was, that he was 
pronounced by the secretary, to be an extremely able and in> 
telligent officer, and he shortly after received his reward .by 
being promoted to a snperior employment. 

In paragraph 11, an allusion b made to in ferity. It b 
pleasing to find that the idea of the general dbhonesty of thn 
servants of Government which commem report had attributiibi 
to his Lordship b dbclaiaied by him, smd that be allows tl^e 
uprightness of principle by which hb official subordinates have 
hitherto been distinguished. On paragraph 12, it is sujBipign| 
to observe -that it b to be hoped there are but very few * whe 
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would not wish to beneAt the people over whom they are 
placed. The object should be t&.teach them how to perform 
this d»ty-* 

There is also anotiier point worthy of remark. Lord 
William fieiithick has duiing his administration hitherto kept 
almost the whole patronage of appointments in his own hands, 
avowedly fur the benefit of the public service ; and has mani¬ 
fested a considerable jealousy of every recommendation from 
the suspicion of mterested motives. The impossibility of the 
bead of the Government who rejected all ordinary means of 
information being really acquainted vrith the true characters 
of the different members of the service, particularly the juni¬ 
ors, was long ago apparent to every one else but himself. He 
has' at last been convinced of it, and has recorded his own 
acknowledgement of the trutli. The inelBcacy of secret re¬ 
ports now stands confessed, and thegexperiinenl having failed, 
it is hoped that this will be the last attempt to introduce a 
system which is calculated not only to throw discredit upqn its 
employers, but to disgust all those whose sense of honor and 
integrity is not entirely destroyed. 

; The plan in short which is to be henceforth adopted with 
a view to increase the efficiency of the public service and to 
enable Government to distinguish between the deserving and 
undeserving in the future distribution of its patronage, is to 
require a series of public reports from each rank. How it 
will answer its object remains to be seen. The great draw¬ 
back is, that under the existing state of things such reports 
will furnish little or no criterion of character ; w:iile the sys¬ 
tem opens a wide door to the operation of private feelings, 
both to the advantage and the prejudice of those concerned* 
It^ is very rare when a man is (in common languajse) on good 
or bad terms with another, in private intercourse, that the opi- 
nfon formed by the former on the official conduct of the latter 
will not, though perhaps unconsciously, bn tinged with the feel¬ 
ings which must exist between them. Besides this, the 
reports of the controuling authorities will be more or less^ 
in|lueaccd by their own characters, by the greater or less 
iniportafice which they attach’ .to different points'of duty, 
and by their own habits of business. The nearer the 

»■ I ; i I '■ . .. ■ g' ■ . . ■■■ .. I —. . " ■ 

' p<>rhApR Htartle m\ reorleni. bat ii ia DAvertheleHR 

that a.B4>rrnpt civil providefl he nn ablc mRii. woald oAune fnrJesR evil 

tlinn « ce«H«eiit Auietit^PAry; ope defioieiU in sbiiity. - This mey be eolarged 
upon at a foture time* 
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conduct of the juniors approaches to this standard, the 
more favorable will be the repbrts which concern theni. 
One man will deeift that conduct worthy of commendation 
which another would only consider as the bare performance of 
duty One is an advocate for the employment of spies in fur¬ 
therance of police business; another holds the system in ab¬ 
horrence. One conceives that private intercourse with' lha 
people will furnish much useful information relative to their 
characters and the concerns of the district: another, that this 
sort bf proceeding is apt to prejudice the mind, and maintains 
the expediency of doing every thing in court. One is of opi¬ 
nion that the eye of the magistrate should be every where ; 
and that 'local enquiries tend much to elucidate a difficult 
case, beeanse when people are taken unawares the truth 
is more likely to be discovered than when they have been 
tutored, as is too often the case, after their summons 
to a court of justice :~another who in his own time would 
never take any extra trouble, sneers at and decries such 
proceedings.* One considers the collection of the full re¬ 
venue to be a matter to which all others should give place : 
another, whose sense of justice to the people is stronger, will 
think' that their protection from robbery and oppression is at 
least worthy of a considerable share of attention ; and so on 
with numerous other examples that might be quoted. It is 
obviou<% that unless some detail be entered into, and reasons ' 
and explanations given for the opinions communicated, Govern¬ 
ment will be full as likely to be misled by the statement they 
will receive, as to gain a true insight into the conduct and 
characters of their servants. It is gratifying however to per¬ 
ceive that the Governor General disclaims the wish to esta¬ 
blish a system of espionage : and it is only to be lamented 
that be did not adopt these sentiments some years since, and 
prevent the orders issued to the commissi mers to transmit pri¬ 
vate reports on the conduct of those subordinate to him. 

As a common measure of j*istice, every on'e has a right to 
expect that he will be supplied with a copy of the opinion 
of him entertained by his superiors, that he may at I* ast have 

an upporturfity of defending himself against unjust aspersions, 

__ _ \ 

.. ^ ^ 

* Thin in no ; nnH l^hnve heard mnny aoberU remark on the 

inutility of doim; more Umn ji rti«n wm l^enlly ohileed to do. Others bnve de¬ 
clared that tbev aa^t no heneEt in pereona/aclxvi/y on tbo part of n’mdjte or 
rtiaeiatrate, the plain Bn^ti<ih of wHiob that e «rho taken troable will do no 
more good than one whb doee uot. ^ « 
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and obtain the satisfaction of knowing^ that his condnct haa 
b^n approved of; aa welt as the advantage of discovering 
wherein he may be considered debcleat, which will enable btm 
to correct what has been wrong. 

It is impossible, however, not to assent to the justice of 
the Governor General’s opinion that something was absolutely 
necessary to be dope. On the whole the Civil Service has 
hitherto possessed full as much talent, application, and inte¬ 
grity as could he found in any equally numerous body of ,pten. 
Many total'y unconnected with it have placed it even on a still 
higher scale. The misfortune has been that th're has been little 
or no inducement to extra exertion, excepting a man’s own 
sense of duty and the esteem and attachment of the people; 
and that notorious incompetence'and neglect was often allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed, while some petty matter of form, or 
what W’s construed into disrespect to Government, was some¬ 
times visited much more severely than the offence deserved. 
1 recollect a judge and magistrate who seldom attended hia 
olBce above once a week, but when the cases were prepared, 
used to sicn papeis and p'ss orders at the direction of bis head 
native ofiScer. Of Persian this judge did not understmd a 
syllable, so that it w'as impossible for him to tell to what he bad 
fixed his signature. He was also greatly in debt to several 
natives of wealth and property in the district who had the 
complete disposal of every situation connected with the court, 
and of course employed their patronage either for the benefit 
of their friends or by the sale of the employments. As may 
be supposed the oppressions and extortions committed on the 
unfortunate inhabitants were endless: volumes might be filledi 
with the details. 

In the next district, the functionary was in the constant 
habit of intoxication to such a degree, as to be canied to bed 
by his servants almost every night. He generally rose about 
one o’clock in the day, and after breakfast performed his 
official ditties in the same way I have just described. 

Not far off was a collector, whose whole time was spent 
in the amusement of sporting; his business being'confined to 
half an hour’s daily work in signing papers. A little distance 
from him wa» another collector who was extremely assiduous 
in the occupati|i^' of making tnming mac^nes sad repairin]^ 
nawueal instrUiB^ta: hut who did just as much business and tn 
the same way that last named individual performed it. < 
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During the course of ny experience 1 could point out 
nWut a. score of insttiuces,as.disgraceful as the for^egotug, and 
a far greater proportion of those of minor negie<^ and inatten¬ 
tion to the wants of the people.* ti ow were such abuses allow¬ 
ed to exist ? Those whose duty it ought to have been to have 
checked them must answer this question. Our courts of cir¬ 
cuit, boards of commissioners, superintendants of police, were 
all in full operation), and periodical tours were made by the 
members. All that. I have above stated was perfectly well 
known - to these superior authorities, and the me'mbers oi 
Government also. Tet the whole of these people were allowed 
to continue in their offices and to rise progressively from 
one appointment to the other. There seems to have been 
generally a feeling that it was better to pass over such things 
for fear of throwing discredit upon the Government by bring¬ 
ing them to lightf and where there was so little encourage¬ 
ment to do well, and so little fear of punishment for .the evil 
doers, the wonder is that so much conscientioqs attention to 
duty was to be found. In the first mentioned instance, the con¬ 
duct of the functionary was at length brought to light and not 
only everything that'l have asserted, but much more was fully 
proved on investigation before a commissioner. The punish¬ 
ment inflicted was suspension from office for a few months; at 
the end of which the individual was re-appointed to a higher 
situation;J yet while such apathy was manifested to the in- 


* There is no ocCRsion to run into extremes : hecHUse in the courne of nesr* 
If thirty yosrs, ooe msy hove ohserfect u score of euoh ittstnnees, anrl two or 
tares score more of minor oegleot; end although there may have tieep others 
out of the sphere of ohservation of Sny one man, we need not snppoae thet 
the majority ere fruiUy of aac'h shameful neeflect of duty. Durinir the same pe¬ 
riod, the number of meu in Che Civil Service will probably have exceeded a 
thousand. > 

f Thfs feeling is • great deal too common in human nature : His KQOoh te he 
deploi^^^t lor it has done more to bring discredit ou iufthalions and public ho* 
dies* than all that their worst enemies would have beeft able to irffret. When 
ff e ace atteropts to screen men who have behaved ill, and to stifte enquiry, the 
world will aliffaya natarally suppose that the evils ere much greater ihan they 
reallv arc. On the contrary when the heads of a deparlroent ere observed to be 
the first to bring to light and to pumsh eny mtscoedoot, they willreceive oredH 
when thei assert that mra if up oeute for oomplaiiit, 

I The manner tn which thie vvae effeoted is worth noting. An im|mrla^i 
member of ihe^vernment wet on a tour in the interior, and at the ebd of a 
tiresome jeuroey ailigbled at the hbitse of a person who'was a friend ofifie 
officer alittded Aftav thagreat man had dressed and eaten % good bre^ghfaM, 
Ida boat took advantage of that time when, as Captain Halt saySf ** meaVre ge- 
berally m.tiie''keat hemeur/t, oad mdve dSepoe'ed to do.kiSd tbmgs, kftsHheir 
tniodi aM hadlba have- had rsiat^ and before the careaof the daj^ nave rtiffied 
their thoughts/* sod begged that some favor might be shewa to hie friend* In 
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terests of the people, a very slight inattention to some point oi 

official etiquette often subjected the offender to severe repri*> 
fnands, and sometimes' he 'was suspended from his situation 
until an ample apology should be made^ 

But these it will be said are tales of bye-gone days and 
that things are very different now. This is much to be doubt¬ 
ed. There is undoubtedly a greater show upon paper ; but I 
imagine the probability to be that less rather than more is 
done at present than before. No new inducements to exertion 
have been introduced ; nor is there greater fear of punishment. 
The present order and minute sufficiently prove the inadequa¬ 
cy of all the measures adopted by the Governor General to 
ascertain the real character of the public officers; for had these 
been successful, the former would in all probability have never 
been issued. Insulated cases of extraordinary neglect, corrup¬ 
tion, and inefficiency, are equally to be found in the present 
day. I could instance one officer, a civil and sessions judge, 
wim goes to office about six days in every month, just sufficient 
to enable him to hold the sessions: the rest of his work is done 
at home. The prescribed number of cases are got thj’ough 
within'the month; and the miscellaneous and petition hie 
cleared off after a fashion, so as to keep up appearances with 
the superior court. 

Another is greatly in debt to many of bis oative officers, 
and of course does not dare discharge any of them, whatever 
may be the extent of their peculations or extortions. A third 
pursues the same course of intoxication and neglect of duty 
which I have mentioned above. These, and I could give one 
or two inore examples, have so acted for several years.. It is 

..... —,■■■■ ■ » V . ---- ■■■■ ■■-------' ' ■ 

the wuriDth of the momeDt thii nu promised, and the promise performed. Yet 
if pBoishment v?ere to he roeasnred by the evils which had been caused, hardly 
any that ctmld have Keen devised would have been Ad adequate return for the 
misertee which that officer’s conduct had Inflicted on the inhabitants of the die* 
trior'over which he had been placed. What must the natives think of our pro* 
fenfd .veal for morality when they witness such proeeediofia as these: and at 
the 0,me time see e oative officer dismissed his situation and publicly oeclared 
vooApiihle of eerviof Government n^aio in any capacity for what, compared with 
the above' wratd be but a alight miscondaot. It may be observed too as to the 
fffeotv of aon-intereoarse, and intercoursa with the people, that notwithstandiofe 
paribdioal vieite by courts of circuit and other soperior au^orities, the funciioni- 
ary alluded to ba^^ryuedhis infamous course for several years, .not only without 
dieoQvery, but. yiRjmme a fair character in the eatiraation of OovormneDt; uotil 
an ojBcer viaUfi^M* who was in thp habit of allowing the Datives free 

access to him. "Yet H was not till four years afterwards, after the matter hadi 
been agaia. brought ferwiud by another officer, that Che person was dismissed 
Iromhissituatioo .* 
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notoHouB (Q All Afomid^ aod i iiAve caasod to l^eiteve tbe^ Wk* 
ptiirior cuorte are mutt altogejU^r ii^oraot of it.^ Dufk^ hip 
late t 'ur. Lord Williaia Beutiack passed tturongh the disttiote 
iu which these officers reside, yet was uaalds to discover such 
notoriously improper conduct. I say unable to (Usoover, be¬ 
cause after the repeated professions of his^liordsbip of zeal for 
the public good to the disregard of private feelina^ bad ha 
been aware of the conduct of these individuals, they would 
doubtless long ago iiave been dismissed frmn their aituationsr*. 

But after such a picture of things, my readers may whlT 
exclaim ** what is to be done ?” It is utterly hopeless w our, 
rulers to endeavour to discover the character of their snbprdi- 
nate officers; t^nd are we to sit down in de 0 pair,.and trust to 
chance fur the administration of the affai<a,9f the conntry 7 
By no means The object is to be acqomplished like most 
others, if people will go the right way to work.' Neither tbn 
system of espionage, nor of public reports will be foimd to 
succeed. There is one way, and but one way, of / ascertaining. 
tlie character of the public functionaries—Apply to tbope, of 
whatever class, English or native, who hold no Oovernmeat 
office, and have no voice in the enactment of the laws, but 
who feel their effects, and who are theieby qualided to^giye 
an opinion on the operation of the Government systems. . Tbts 
test as 1 have already had occasion to observe, (see No* 27), 
if properly applied, will prove infallible ; but it will require 
much attention and discretion and no small portion of time in 
its application. It will not do for a commissioner to run 
through bis district, and after his tour to enquire of his bead 
man what is the opinion of the people; or even to content 
himself with asking two or three of thoi^e he m^ts as'to the 
state of affairs. This has unfprtnnately beenitu oft^ the 
mode in which the op'uions nf the people” havob^md- 
lected; bat if dbe enquiry is to be made, it must be done pro¬ 
perly : tbe opinions of all clasaes must J^,coU«eted; tbe^pro- 
hable reasons tor tbeir sautunepts anidyzed > and the vraole 
compared and weighed togetheZn !j’berA/iirn several pohiti 
whi^ will strike the qnquirur^tsM tbeupuWand the servants 
of English gentlemen complain that the magistrate is hktsb, ‘ 
it is strong presumptive testimUtty to hiA effictenfijA: harshness 
in their meuths sanities .the. pr«jireatiuD''Of their extortiotM and' 
oppressiens. ^ Should Bnghsb nMNOhants praim, wh^h the ti^-1 
tives eoniplAih, it fair.eytdeimft^thiM; tbe futmer seenoaewbat 
favored at tbe expense of tbe latter. If tbe police or the cfocurt 
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officers are undvil to the Eagtisb merchants and indigo plan¬ 
ters, it is a s^ptonf of prejudiced feelingi existing towards 
the hitter on the’ (mrt of the innctioiiar]r< If tHe shopkeepers in 
the towns are satyfied white complain|s are loud from the gang 
of' self-corrstitttthd weigh men, watchmen, chondries, dec. &c., 
*all this is so much to the ma^strate’s credit; with an innume¬ 
rable trariety-of other examples, which practice will soon teach. 
IHte mqM that chn be learnt incidentally without making direct 
enqitiHea, the better. It is tong indeed before a native acquires 
shffielM^eoalEdeliee in ah English Government functionaiy to 
epegk hra' mind before him; for which there are many reasons 
whic^ will Oaidly suggest theraselv'es. I was once encamped 
dldee to a smaU Tillage, and asked two or three people who 
were near'my tent some questions about the state of the dis¬ 
trict ; fVom whom I leoeiyed loud complaints of the inefficie'n- 
£y of the judge and of the want of Justice in bis proceedings. 
They supported this by seyeral instances of cases in which the 
informant^ suits had been dismissed, and themselves fined by 
the oeHusbn of tho* opposite parties with the officers of the 
court. ** A shocking picture,” 1 mentally exclaimed. Not 
loagvifter>I heanf a dispute ^tween two people relative to the 
demand of a debt; in which it appeared that promises of pay¬ 
ment had often been made and as often broken. At last the 
creditor declared that he would wait no longer, but would 
positively file a suit forthwith in the court: on this the other 
promised most sincerely that the money or the greater part of 
ut should be forthcoming on the following day, if he would 
OQ^y wait till then. There was new matter for reflection. If 
'the judge be really so inefficient and the court so corrupt, how 
comes it Wj|t a threat to have recourse to it by the homst 
party immenately causes the diskonest mao to come to terms ? 
Ou furtbei! enquiry I found 4hat the judge was one of the most 
aide and indefatigable in the country, and gave entire satisfac- 
io^ the well-disj^rwed. The three first men to whom 1 had 
' Ipokea were part bf a gang who had long gained a livelihood 
by geibng np false and nnfoCoded suits to the terror of their 
he^bonm, but who* had at length been discovered and punish¬ 
ed by hhiwy fine. < >•* 

Sot bhwtutiately the 'majority of the Government func- 
tioaatlCIi hot leisure to devote a sufficient portion of time 
aod sttofi^^^ to eommaqicate with die people; besides which 
if they hml, wtdi dm exception of tbe-commkiiioner and civil 
judge who relfide' at the same station with the superior board 
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aod court* all the others are out of the reach of any enquiry 
by the latter, who never quit ^dieir own iBatiODv Some othies 
pfaa most therefore btf devised i and I will ventUYB to suggest^ 
one which will at aay rate be bett^ ttan that whi«b it has 
proposed to introduce. < " 4 . 

This is to establish a test of profirueaey for ^ich grade of 
the public service. A regular examination nira voce is, ia the., 
scattered nature of the service, wholly out of the qum^on. 
Much however may be done by papers. Tor the first appoiat- 
ment of a young mao there is the test of languages, wUclx^ 
may remain as it is. The next would be that ooutmaiog 
qualificatitme for promotion to bead assistant. Tor ^ia part 
pose let a formula of some hundred or two hundred questions 
be prepared, as to what are the provisions of the regulations 
on various subjects. The same on the mode of dming busuiess 
Oil the Mdosulinan law, Hindoo law, customs of the people, Ac. 
JV henever a young man thinks he can pass the test c selo^on 
of these questions, ten, fifteen, or fifty of eacbsubject slumld bo 
written out, and together with some exercises ia the mdeutul 
languages sent up to the eommissiooer, who with one or two as 
a committee,^sh<Hild send for the young men, place them befotu 
him, and in presence of the committee, without any assistaaQe,i 
require him to write answers, and perform tb^ exercises.. The 
result of his labours, together with copies of eight olr ten pt$v 
ceediiigs, and decisions held and pessed by him, sbopld be 
transmitted to the secretary to Goveenment, by whom they 
should be referred to a competent person 01 to & committee: 
the latter, without knowing whom the papets concerned, 
should pronounce their opinion upon them. The same plan 
might be adopted with head assistants who aspir^ to the 
ofltoe of deputy; deputies who thought themselvee competent 
to take charge of a district ; end collectors whd were ceodi-* 
dates for a commissionership; mrcept that in each of the Ut* 
ter cases, the questions should be of a mpre;di$culttnature» 
Tlie commissioners* and civil aod sessions judges might also 
be subject to a test on a similar princfiple. PoubUfss this 
plan is open to many improvements jand objections; but it 
contains two important advantages. TiT8t,«tiiere will be some* 

■ - -- - .-. ■ ■ --i- .- I , 1 

* Thu wovM hf morh neoteiAHry miKht be fvppMett; 9om9 (hree or 
fnor ywn ftfo hftU « doauo wdivKhiaU hoMimr the fftloattpnM ef-eon^Mioiier m 
the eoortof eppeftl ■Mehth«T#» been menfiooeil, who wootrf proHehly 

hare toned it ^menlt to pua* » teat euQeieet to eetiite « man |o the MtaMmii Of 
deputy colleoter, Ooe or two might attil bn now poi&ted oat* ^ ^ 
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tbiDg dcfioitB on wfetfdft to fora w opinkNi, iostend of 8 mert 
ttf/gm ‘TOport^ BBOondiy^' it' will utterly «Keiinie 8U voom for 
«niMdily. Tbo only poiot not spseittUy touted t^n i»^ b«» 
Aviodr to people: but o Imowleidgb Uteir local and 
eyery day cia»totsa eannot be ptioed without eoneidersbie in* 
tc^nnn wilb tbo better jnirt; and tbi8<^ ail thinge is the 
bent mode of kindly feeUngs towtnds tbem^ 

Tliere are eome other points of a minor nature, by at* 
tending to trhic^ coaaidrable emulation might be promoted : 
at yreseat the dietriot officere are often totally ifi^orant of ^e 
mtmatiofi.iB ^bieh they are held by the superior courts and 
tde*, A: eoUeotor and magietrate is not always told what 
opinioA of the court or the higher authorities is in regard 
PO' the estate of the district: and a civil and session judge 
very rarely receires any information on tlie eubject. A man 
who has been workinf extra hours, and has done three times 
as ma(^‘ as bis nei^bonr, receives no reply to bis annual 
statements in which the result is communicated: for any thing 
be knows they may never have been looked at :* while the 
negligent man who receives a severe reprimand is very careless 
ab^t it so kmg as it be not published to the wnri3 : with tins 
proviso, a man who with his eyes open will act so as to de* 
serve a reprimand, is generally callous enough not to feel the 
shame of it. 

The best plan at present within reach therefore to pro* 
mote the efficiency of die public service, will be to establish 
teste of snch a nature, that without fear or favor it may be in 
llto power of any man to piove his eligibility to a situation*: 
sapplementary incitement, some notice should be taken to 
out to the world those who had neglected their doty; 
those 'who bad come just enough to avoid censure j and these 
who had' really exerted themselves in the discharge of' their 
duty withont reference to the sacrifice of dieir own time and 
eaag. This at least wilt be productive of some benefit until a 
plan can be demised to ascertain the character of public set** 
vents firom those only who are competent judges*<^he people 


—. -- j - 

^ Tto r«ik| BMndv ii* nkloh iHeM twofhui atfollttfirt: 

Hit fli Ihe rior eoiirT* oittinot from procure <ftf batinf w uttrpdl to 

thoM OkfW^ fImmMiret: th« ri^portN Hre inffproied by «f tb« cl«fk«. tf 
Urn of or qiwntOm of bohiooaii bo* boon poriorinod, 

twy oro o«Mlg«o4 ^ reqord uflqo for ooothfr olori to oooeAct dvto uimmmtf 
torn dMjtolobodl^to Oov«ni«oQt; if not, o loi^r HoeoriHof to fisnn itilrooo 
oot fof ,lb6 Nfivlotor fforotory lo tigo, oo tlM kot^ffoii^ fimsItooBry for 
00 eipliootfOOf 
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whoM Kvta, fortunes, end happiaett depend ^ou the diie nd*' 
miaietration of the liws by which diey are govnraed In ttnh 
laeantime the press ^ould exert itself tu mark etery iostairo^ 
of good coaduct or aegkot of duty; and by a plain unvar* 
nished statement of /acts prove, UuU their object is not to de* 
tract from individuals, but to promote the beaetit of ttio pdb* 
lie at large. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the subject is not y«t 
exhausted; and there are doubtless many points cunueeted 
with it which may have escaped tlm attention of the nniter of 
theee notes. The great importance of it should induce others 
to offer their remarks and suggestions: but whatever be the 
plan ultimately adopted to improve the officers of Government, 
at the risk of repetition, it dbunid again and again be urged 
upon our rulers, that until the number of officers be eucreaaed, 
and the size of the districts diminished, it is physicaiiy impos¬ 
sible for human power to administer the affairs of the country 
so as to allow the interests of the poeple to be sufficiently 
promoted. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXII. 


SKETCH OF THB BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION'. 

It will not be amiss at the present stage of tliese papers, 
to taka a sammary view of the establishment and constitution 
of the British Indian Government. This will resolve itself 
into two heads. The establishment of our power in a political 
point of view, and the system we have introduced for the lu- 
teroal government of the country. 

On the 6rst head, a very ^ort summary will be suffici¬ 
ent, for those of my readers who take any interest in the snh* 
jeot will be wdil acquainted wi^ its history ; and others who 
have it yet to leara, will not find it difficult to procure tiie 
necessary iaformation ftom<the various writers on the subject, 
particularly Mill, from whomtiie following account ia chiefly 
abstracted. 

The first step towcurds the acquisition of our real power in 
Bengal, was the retaking of Calcutta by Loid Chve and Ad* 
miral Watsdn in January 176?; previous to which the |vi»t 
India Company’s servants^ wera merely tbs factors agd derka 
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of ft Conpasy of mercbaats. In March of the aame year, 
CiiTe attacked ^ Freach factotv at Chaoderna^ore, agaioat 
thewHloftW iNftvab Sataj^ ood 0owl&h. Tbu had so ir¬ 
ritated die latter; ttidt Clive'peroeiatag diere could be little 
amity between and having a tolerably atrong body of 

trooea^ formed Uie'j^A of dethroning him. He began by uor- 
nipttng hia ofiBcers^^ftnd intriguing with Meer ^ader Khan, to 
whom he offered the throne. This was followed by the battle 
of Plhmey on the. 98d dune, 1757; the murder of l^uraj ood 
Dowkth the son of Jaffer, and the establishment of Meer 
Jaffer as Nariab; who promised large sums to the Company, 
tbe*Atilty«.and Neivy, and as presents to the superior ^rvaots 
orf'ihe Company. As however Meer Jaffer found considerable 
di&stdty in fulfilling these promises, the Euglish Government 
b^sn to think of the expediency ot dethroning him also; and 
having made arrangements with bis son-in-law, Meer Casim, 
set the latter on the throne on the 27th September, 1780. 'J'he 
success'of Meer Casim in paying the stipulated sums was so 
great, that by Mardh 176-2, he had discharged the whole of his , 
pecuniary obligations to the English ; and had made considera¬ 
ble progress in introducing order into his territories; but because 
he objected to allow the English to plunder the whole country, 
under pretence of trade; and when they insisted that while 
their own trade remained duty free, heavy duties should be 
imposed on that of all others,—because he had the justice to 
abolish ail transit duties, and lay the interior trade of his coun¬ 
try perfectly open; they accused him of a breach of the peace 
towards the English nation. They accordingly deposed him in 
1768 and again restored Meer Jaffer. This Prince died in 
1765* and was succeeded by his next surviving son N uzeem 
ood Dotrlah ; and'by the treaty with him in February of that 
year, the English resolved to take the whole military defence 
of thk coantry, i. e.‘ Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa entirely into 
their own hands. The necessitifs of the Mogul Emperor were 
next taken advantage of, and a firman was extorted from him, 
upointing the Company perpetual dewan of those provimms. 
ThisfimiaJi was dated 12th August, 1765, and marks one of 
the-mostfConspicuous eras in the history of the Company, con-^ 
stituting them masters of so great an empire in name and tos- 
ponsibility, as well as in power. Accompanying this firman', 
the imperial confirmation of the Emperor was obtained of all 
the territories which the t'ompany possessed, throughout the no- 
mmdl' exte&t of ^ Mogul empire. From this time the English 
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•re to beconudered the virtual soTereigos ofBe’nfitl, Behar, 
and Orissa. The army was afterwards engaged la Tartoos 
transactions, all of-‘which tended to encrcase their power;' and 
lu 1772 they “ stood forth asdewan,’* and took the eoHectioll 
of the revenue and the'administration of civil justice into' their' 
own hands. Since that period the British authority has heed 
gradiiulty eittended over the country, until it has reached Us 
present heighf. 

The government of the country will now form thb 
subject of enquiry; and first for the General Gkiveran 
meiit. 

The Presideocy of Calcutta was established only in 1,707> 
till which period the affairs of that factory were administecad 
from Madras. A presidency was then Composed of a Presi¬ 
dent or Governor and a Council. The latter varied in number 
according to the pleasure ofjhe Directors, being sometimes nine, 
sometimes twelve. They were chosen from the civil class, and 
generally appointed by seniority. Every thing was determined 
by a majority of votes. But when any man Imcame a member 
of council, he was not debarred from bolding subordinate 
functions, and thus of course the best appointments were distri¬ 
buted among this body. Many, if not most of the meraben of 
council were Chiefs of the more important factories, which oc¬ 
casioned their continual absence from the Council Board; and 
as their appointment to those lucrative situations was ia con¬ 
siderable degree subject to the will of the President, bis influ¬ 
ence was commonly sufficient to carry every point according to 
his own inclination. 

On the 20th of June, 1758, a commission arrived from 
!^ngland to re-model the Government, on a scheme as extra¬ 
ordinary, considering the circumstances in which the English 
were placed in India, as was ever devised. A council was 
nominated, consisting of ten members; and instead of hne Go¬ 
vernor as in tbe preceding arrangements, four were appointed, 
not to preside collectively, but each during three months in 
rotation. The inconvenience of this scheme of Government 
was easily perceived ; but convinced that Clive alone had suffi¬ 
cient authority to overawe the Nawab into the performance of 
his obligaffons, tbe Council, including the four gentlemen who 
were appointed ' Governors, (Clive’s name nut being among 
them,) came to a resolution highly expressive of their own < 
disinterestedness and public spirit, but full of disregard and con¬ 
tempt fur the judgment and authority of their siipcriori. 'This 
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l^sli l«g;i^aU«t mat ofibe GodOpMaj thef todc i^oo tbeisHielfes 
to wt ttcide^ «ii4 wUh ooo MKsord, urntM^Olive to accefiA of the 
oiKlivi«k(toiBoe of f^esicUiit: wbteb •lavitotioo b» lioaittit* 

«d ootooo momoot to oomp^. 

' 'In 1766 o oaw form of Govemi&dit was devised for the 
Frasideooy ef Sentfal, «>osia€ing of a Governor and four Couu- 
OiltorSy eiiUed a Select i. ouiiDiUee. This new organ was only 
intended to exist while the disturbances lasted which it was 
(treated to reasove) but etthoogh on the arrival of the Governor 
nod GoailHittee the distuihan^ bad ceased to exist, they as* 
swacd thb'drhole power of Government, civil and military, and 
adilinietetod Uiemselves and their secretary s the oath of 
aaot«cy<<'i'Tht8 Oenneil also imposed new terms on the Kawab, 
nNidibng him to asngn the whole of hit revenues to the Com* 
paity.Mreoeiving in veturn a pension. 

"'ll! 1769 ^fhe disappointment of the annuM treesurea which 
they had ^eif so coondently promised, induced tHe Court of 
Direetoibw'devise a new plan for the Government of Bengal, 
This whs to send out a Board of Commissioners car Supervisors, 
whh Were to he superior to tlie Ipresideut an4 peuncu, and to 
behiuthdrised io Ixercise almost all tbe powers which the Com* 
panp‘'themselV^/iif present in India, would possess. The Min* 
isterS of the Ctown wished to secure to themselves a share iu the 
patronage, and propoaed to send out a King’a Commissioner 
with powers independant of the Company ; but this plan met 
wldl J^eb vehement opposition from the latter, that it was 
abanooUed. The ship in which the drat supervisors embarked 
wha hever beard of afterwards; ao that this new system was 
aey^ caMed effect. 

apnw plan was instituted''HthM was to appoint a 
Goym^nor General and Council. The new Councilors amved 
in on the 19th pf October 1774, and took posaesahm of 
thj^^imorl]^ OP the foUowuig ^y. This establuriimeat con* 
auaed.or a Governor G^ierai and four members of CoanoiL 
8i||l^ji)[i^odiy,the Uj^terwere reduced to three; and in 1784, 
tbowa^raor,General and Council of Bengal waa .vested with 
a l^ver oW(^e pth^P.teaideiiiciaat..ppdthaGo* 

airlmrUeo to a«t on hip <owa peiq^pnaibility 
in ppposit)^ to the opiniona of his Council,. This amp of things 
has remained ^e present-day; hpt baa Jimv.hwea. enperceded 

by thpyarrfpgi^antp 0 lately enacted* famifiardh all 

piy contained, in the new Charier. 
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- In regard to the controul of Europeans in India, from .an 
early period the servants of the Company vrere intrusted with 
ttie powers of martial-law for the government of the troops 
which they maintained in defence of their forts and factories ; 
and with reference to sach of their countrymen as were not in 
the service, the Conipan.y were armed with powers to setae 
them ; put them in confinement; and send them to England, la 
1601 by a Charter of Charles 1., the Presidents and Councils 
in tlieir factories were empowered to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction according to the laws of England, under which they 
bad exercised them accordingly. In 1726 a Charter was 
granted, by which the Company were permitted to establish a 
court at each presidency, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, empowered to decide all civil cases of whatever 
description. From this jurisdiction the'President and Council 
were erected into a Court of Appeal. This Court also held 
quarter sessions for the exercise of penal judicature in all cases, 
except high tieason ; and Court of Requests, or Court of Con¬ 
science, was instituted for the decision, by summary procedure, 
of all pecuniary questions of small amount. Besides the above- 
mentioned tribunals established by the Company for the ad¬ 
ministration of the British laws to the British people in India, 
they erected in the capacity of zemindar of the district around 
Calcutta, the usual Zemindarrce Courts for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indian laws to, the Indian people. These 
were the Phoujdaree Court for the trial of crimes; and the 
Cntcherry for civil causes, besides the Collector's Court for 
matters of revenue. The judges in these tribunals wete ser¬ 
vants of the Company, appointed by the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil, and holding their otfices during pleasure. The rule of 
jndgment was the supposed usage of the country, and the dis¬ 
cretion of the court: and the mode of procedure was summary. 
Punishment extended to fine, imprisonment, labour on the 
roads in chains for a limited time, or for life ; < and flagellation, 
either to a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honor pre¬ 
valent among the natives induced the Mogul Government to 
forbid the European mode of capital punishment by hanging^ 
in the case of a Mussulman. In compensation however it 
had no objection to his being whipped to death; and the 
flagellants in India are said to be so dexterous as to "kill a 
man with a few strokes of the knrah,'(a heavy whip). 

In I7d3<-a new Charter of Justice was granted, which 
established matters on much the same footing as that of 1726, 
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lor the trial of suite between Europeans and the tUgni^ce of 
crimes by' the latter i bot as this ext^t of jarisdiction WUe 
framed accbrdtna to the S{^re of the Cdibpany’e possewtonh 
at the time When it was asrigUed, it deprived them of all 
poWew of jndicial coercion, With re^rd to Europeahe over 
the wide extent of territory of which they afterwards acted 
as sovereigns. 

In 1170 did Supreme Court of Judicature was established, 
a court whose arbitrary proceedings and inordinate grasping at 
power and patronage threatened at one time to subvert the 
Whohs civil government of the country.* Its operations have 


* In Nas. 84 nnd SS nr« In b« (bond lorn* remarks on (b« intMeoctmn of 
Uw mod ciMtomi into India* Sioce ibe pablicatiofi of thoiMi ^ 

nafe heard nooh di^casaioo oa the flnbjeo4, which haa beeo ooaflned to deola* 
nilS«m without at alt touohinit fhe meribof ffm oate. A Court of Edglfahlaw 
tPsetitatad like the {weMat Saprene Court, ia ao protection whatever hi thoae 
cjiae# ia which the peoptereally rrq^utre Ever since l78Sthe Governor Qe- 
Uorar ana Coaooil» and all matters connected with revenue, were ezpresaly ei* 
sBfcpted tvom the opOralioii of the Court A nuMrons list of eviU^Suffered by 
the people of India has aheidy bean poinie4 eat whieh this Court has do power 
^remedy } and | again repeat the challenge to any one to show ooe sioele beue- 
f^tmi has ishhu denvhd frti^ the existence of the JSu^iiie Court, which whutd 
UOA eoiudlf have been obtained from a local court. Oe the other hand the evtit 
SR?* P*^*tj}*®* ®f the Supreme Court have been imyioase. "Take the 

fbtlowtag 10 illn^ratibo. An English merchant resident in the provinces borrows 
Ibrge autasof onoDey from b native on a mortgage of hw factory: he sobseqUent* 
ly becomes bankppt, and the nativa briofte tbq case iqto the local court m order 
to obtain possession of the factory in satisfaction of bis chum. The busioess is 
progrigaingt but at this stage the ngent ia Catrutbi to whom Uie merchant also 
Was largely tndehled calls oo the latter to secure his dstss- ’■Tha merehaal ac¬ 
cordingly executes a judgment bond according to the form of English law to tbs 
agent at a date perhaps seveml ve^rs later than the deed ol mortgage which ha 
had given to the native. The agent immediately commences a proceeding lU 
CaliGitttSi and a Sheriff's officer i# seahup to setae all the property of the mer- 
cbaot« tucltHMHg tbb factory previoosiy mortgsged to the native. This mortgage 
and the whole of the proceedings of the local Court are eutlreily disregarded ; 
aud the factory is eitber trauslsrred to tbeCakutta ageat, orsoM for bksole 
bfoefit by the Sheriffs Is this lustice ? Cases might evea be quoted where such 
a proceediDg was eaforoed, when possession of Ibe property had been previously 
MMeited to the native credit^. The dread of Such iqustice has miuied tb# 
qeliyea m the prevtnees of late yeani« vary maob to deobne having any traneac- 
UOM with aa Eogluib merchant. See some statements on tfaissubrnt Utelv 
i^ilkhbdia Bograud by Mr. Newahnm, formerly Oommieilotier of PamkhabdA 
Ttte bibeos eovpus issued to Mr. Porbeav the Msigistvate of fitnrdwsu not (ong 
ita wiU b« quoted by es up lOstsace of proteotiou derir^ from the Su- 

memo Court It seems tn individual, Mr. 8hermsD» was nocaseaorknowiogly 
varbbttribi j^rsoos socuieff of miirder, and rdfUsiagfo give them qi^; for artuen 
bo wabdmbtucdiu custody by the tHugistrate. Ao applicatioft ysaa uiada to lha 
Supfame CoqH for a habeas chrpuy, sea Mr Sherman vyas ufrhaatety liberared 
bu ttkii; the cdse bot being sumcieat to wartiut Ins bofdf detshied in cUitodyu 
Such a rsswi Might have been procured by an appKdadotrtU tbb (JoWHUiMionrr 

uttpenoe of a putitiqii .upo» btampjMUtief vstue two Sapeea 
lie lybttSla of makiog a^eyds. ^Yvilfaoi one the sbenes favour 
ffia pjblib with a Matemebt of the cMi fetb* MpibMo 
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boveyer now become recordled as matter of history. It is 
miSoient to obserye here, tiist bappiiy for the people of^Iiidiat 
its freaks of power will by the new charter be put under 
sufficient coatrnul, so as to pteyeot the mischief which baa 
hitherto resulted from its proceedings, while ample latitude is 
still allowed for effecting any go^ which could be effecte4 
from a court of such a nature. 

Let us DOW take a cursory view of the arrangements for 
the Internal Government of the country. The primary object 
with the East India Company was from the hrst the acquisition 
of a large revenue. Until 176d they had no other means but 
that of trade ; but in that year they received the grant of the 
Dewanee, i. e. the power to collect the revenues of the 
country and to a certain extent to administer civil justice. 
They did not however interfere with the established arrange* 
ments for this purpose, until August 1769, when civil servants 
were stationed in various districts throughout the conntiy* 
under the title of supervisors, to 8U[ieriotend the native offi* 
cers. In the next year two councils with authority over the 
superiors were appdnted; one at Bloorshedabad, the other at 
Patna. The administration of justice being a lieavy usd un* 
productive toil, and of which under the Mogul governors the 
criminal part beioJiged to the nazim or military governor, the 
civil, to the dewan or fiscal governor, was left in the hands of 
the Nawab; consequently, as reported by the supervisors, Ha 
regular course was every where impeded, but every mao ex«iw 
cised it who had the power of compelling others to submit to 
bis decisions. « 

In May 1772, when it was resolved to let the lands jn 
farm, a committee of the Board, consisting of the president 
and four members, was appointed to proceed on circuit and re* 
ceive proposals; while the title of supervisor was changed to 
that of collector. The principal (^cer for the superin tendance 
of the revenue which had been conducted by an officer called 
uaib (deputy) dewan was removed from Moorsbedabad to Ca!» 
cutts, and j^aced under the immediate saperiiitendence of the 

1i». lUw OAMl tM dMit*ince of two Courts from tbc of Action, 
Bardwfm, WW 9(|iinq« it n thoaftnnf) miles from C^IciiUb thp 

AXonnM niifl dUUiiqc lie tr»rrllenl« in no Applicntion to (he Commisstoner*^ 
officer woplfl hofo siiU been the sHmo «« etpreieut ; vyh«i srnold tbis, end Ibt 
cpDieqp^i|t bovf. bfen, in *o ApplicsHon lo the Su|»feme Coorl? 

^8. TK® the en.donidents of tne (eipple nX Sinj^rMOpdiMr 

Are to be cdtdf sntiefnetinp'of n pfitrefe debt of (be pnesU ii etUt.epdtmMi. 
tiro ye«niid«tq^M>iC9ni look piece. ^ 


NOT«S AN!> 0»««»VAM»N» 


dfi4 

xCtowmineot.. - The whole eouBCii were constituded a'Board< ef' 

’ Revenue to“sit t^vo days 'in iheweek, or if heoessary-, niore 
the members of coaocil were appoittt^ to act a^ aaditors of 
accounts, each a week in rotatioa. ^ ^ ' -iv 

Formerly "the* administration’ of justice was -as follows : 
The aemindan 'was ftbe great tical officer of the district and 
■<*axarcised both civil hnd criminal: jurisdiction within the ter¬ 
ritory over which he was appointed to preside. In his crimi- 
Bal court he inflicted all sorts of penalties, chiefly flnes for his 
’.own'ffidneflt; even capital .punishment under no further re¬ 
straint than reporting the case to Moorshedabad (the capital) 
-fa^ore excKsatidn. In his Civil Court be decided all questions 
' miating to property, being entitled to a chout or twenty-live 
’-fdriceat. upon the subject of litigation. Besides the tribunals 
' of the' districts, the capital was provided with two Criminal 
-Courts; in- one of which called roy adaulut, the nazim; ea su¬ 
preme magistrate, tried capital offences ; in another, a magis¬ 
trate called ’ the phoujdar, tried offences of a less penal des¬ 
cription/ and reported bis proceedings to the naziro. At the' 
capital was also found the principal dewanee or fiscal court,: in 
which the dewan fried Causes relating to the revenue, includhig 
. all questions of title to land. All other civil caUees were tried 
wi 'the capital in the Court of the Daroga Adauhit ool Alea, 

- except those of inheritance and succession,, whioh were decid¬ 
ed by the cauzee and mufti; an officer with the title of moh- 
tmib superintended the weighs and measures and other matters 
. of police. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates called 
foujdars and thannadars .introduced in 1774 followed the ex¬ 
ample of so many of the contrivances adopted in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, (hat is, did not answer the end for which it was 
deigned ; the judges of Dewannee Adalut were vested witfi 
power of apprehending depredators and delinquents within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction, but not of trying-Or punishing 
them;' a power which was still reserved to-the Nizamut 
Adawluts, acting in the name of the Nawab. 'Hie Governor 
^General and Council also reserved a power of authorizing, in 
cases in which they might deem it expedient the zemindars to 
exercisa sudh part of the police jurisdiction as theybad fpr- 
merly exercised under the Mogul adminrstration, and in order 
to afford tlie government some oversight and eontroul over the 
penal jurisdiction of the country, a new office was established 
at the presidency, under the immediate mperiotendence of-the 
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45ovenior General. To this office, reports of proceedings with 
lists of commitments and conTiotions were to be traaemitted 
every month; and an officer under the Governor Generai wttli 
the title of Remembraiicer^of the Criminal Courts”' was a|>> 
pointed for the transaction of its affairs, la November 1782, 
in consequence of commands from tbe Court of Directois,:ihe 
jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut was resumed by 
the Governor General and Council. 

Still the inefficiency of the system estalilisbed for the 
collection'of the revenue,—that being the mil l term ased\to 
signify the inadequacy of the sums produced to meet the ex« 
pectations of the Court of Directors and the British Ministry, 

<—and for the administration of justice was so apparent that 
in 1786 fresh instructions were issued on botn heads; These 
were partially carried into effect in the following year, and 
the iollectors were vested with the triple power of reseuue 
agents, of judges, and of police magistrates. . 

But after all these changes, the anarchy, confusion, 
and total want of justice was so obvious, that a com> 
plete reformation was found absolutely necessary: and tliis 
brings us to the ffnancial and judicial reforms of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis in 1793. On the principles now laid down, the collec¬ 
tors were restricted^to the collection'of the revenue, (there w^s 
no assessment required, the settlement having been declared 
permanent as to its amount) and other avocations connected 
with it. In each district was appointed a judge to decide civil 
cases, with a register and one or more assistants from among 
the junior servants of the Company. Each court Ws provided 
with a native, to expound the Hindoo or Mahomedan law, in 
cases which turned upon any of these .several codes, and all 
descriptions of persons within the local administration of the 
tribunal, except British subjei-ts amenable to the Supreme 
Court, were rendered subject to its jurisdiction.' ’ 

To obviate the danger of arrears in decision from the arri¬ 
val of too many causes to decide, the judge was authorize to 
refer to his register, under an appeal to himself, all suits in 
which the litigated property was not of considerable amoant. 
The jurisdiction of the register was extended at hist to 200 
rupees and afterwards to sums of a higher amount. For deter¬ 
mining suits regarding personal property, from the value dO-ru- 
pees .downwards, native commissioners were appointed; and of 
these: tribunals several at convenient distances were established 
' in. every district^ • ' 



H§0 NOTB» 

'itfir the reeiMen of tbo (leowioim pf the ffietrict jedgeo 
fisRtc irihusab of ppp«fd weip «8it«JbUsbec|»<. PA}|e4 FrQyja«if4 
CoitcfaM une ia tbe ^vietoitS!; of CabniU i ’ ope ajt Fatoa; quo 

at I^ea; and <»a<al.A|<H)raibedahad« They were aoaatitutctd 

ia iwaaner.» TM^^jadgea i^aao from the civif 

dep^tnwfit aBd^.diat|»guM>ed by appeJlatiooa of drat, secoud 
aadvthiid: a iregwtor^ Yritb one or mor« asaiatauta from thp 
jantor braach of the European aarvice ^ and three eapooaderapf 
tbe<oativo la$r» a kazoe» a muftis and a pundit» formed the 
eataUiahmenti-of each ooueu The privilege of appeal was stdi 
oeiifin.ed< to aum* of a given though reduced amount» and by 
aubseqiient regulatious, a more hmuaue and rational policy was 
adopted; an appeal being allowed from every primary decision 
of Iha zillah courts^ Even the appellate jurisdiction of the zil- 
lahjoourts might be reviewed hy this supeiior Copn of 4ppoal, 
commonly known by the name of the Provincial Court, in 
those cases in which it teas occasion to interpose. Jt was also, 
in tEe exercise of its appellate jurisdiction, empowerod to take 
fresh evjdcBCd, or to send back the cause to original court for 
that < purpose. 

Another, a higher, a third stage of jurisdiction was erected. 
A tribunal entitled tlie Sudder Ifewanee Adalut (Supreme 
CH*il Court)^ was set up at Calcutta to receive appeals trom tbe 
Pfovinmal Courts. This was at first composed of the Gover¬ 
nor General and the membeis of tbe superior couupil, assisted 
by kazee ool kazat or hea<l kazee ; two muftis; two pun¬ 
dits; a register and assistants; but subsequently, after some 
modifications in 1B05, a chief judge and other puisne Judgea 
W 4 ^re appointed specially for this court: it being found that tbe 
time of the Governor General and Council was too much occu¬ 
pied with other avocations to ulluw them to devote sufficient 
time to the court. This regulation has again been subsequently 
modified. 

‘ To superintend tbe collectors there was appointed a Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta; and^afterwards in 1U07 another was 
establiahoil for the western provinces, and in IB 17 one wa» 
created for <the Oeotral Proviuces. 

8 ueb was the svatem estabh^ed by Lord Cornwa|Ua for 
thft administration of the internal afftdrs of the Baikal Pi;eai- 
deecyitiit was based ou sound principles, and was werthy of an 
enlfghtpned (Statesman. It may be called the first general piais 
whidh mas ever introduced for the Qoveramentof^die cquntry: 
fop iJiapre?»oWtpat«h*!Work expediepts, by wbiqb the old oa*' 
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h 

and iba nevr English fttuctionaties shared a dtirlded, ill 
defined, and anemalpas airtbority do not desnrre thd* 

Its main featoTes were to separate the colieotlotrof the tnvdnue 
from the administration of jnsttce, and to phtee'those employs, 
ed in the former'dtfty'subordinate to the judg^ and 
trates, a point extremely desirable when we eonbider how great 
a temptation there is to the collectors to abuse their authority, 
inasmuch as their own promotion and fortunes depended xety 
much On the amount they contributed to the Government trea¬ 
sury. It was part of the |)lan to secure the integrity of serVinia 
of Government, and to ofler every indncement to men of ability 
to enter the service, by fixing the salaries on a most liberal 
scale of emolument. 

The plan however has totally failed in attaining the objects 
which were expected. This has been pronounced % the high¬ 
est authority, and it is worth while tO investigate the reasons 
-of it. In the first place it contained some radical defVc's. 
One was, that with the exception of the office of mootosifTs, 
(which as it was at first regulated may be denominated d 
sort of parish commissioner for the trial of causes of debt of 
small amount,) no office of any avowed respectability wad open 
to the natires. To the situations about the coarts, thw Were 
declared eligible, from the mere impossibility of finding Engliuh- 
men who could perform the duties; for there was not one who 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Persian, which was ordain¬ 
ed to be the language of the courts. But even herb we had a 
sample of the illiberal policy which ha4 occasioned such evil 
effects in the British Indian Government. Native Christiana 
were rigidly excluded ; it being declared that eveiy situation 
open to- the itutives was to be filled by either a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman. Another evil was fixing the rate of pay for the 
natives on a scale barely sufficient td support existence. It is 
strange that the expediency of applying the same policy on this 
head towards the natives, which Was adopted with regard to the' 
English, did not suggest itself; or was it that at that peribd the 
former were supposed to possess a greater share of integrity 
tham the latter i But the main deficiency was the small number 
of officers appointed to administer justice and to cdndttct the 
affiairs of the Government. Even in the revenue branch, amt 
in that part of country in which the settlement was dectarod 
permanent, it was impossible that the collectors could attemi to 
tlie whole of their duties efficiaatly; and as to civil tad arimK 
nal justice, it is only surprising that any one could have ih^la- 
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NOT^a - AND 9B§«^YATlOHa« j « 

ad it poasiW^th^ai|igIp4odjvi^tl«l. comW Ifgy®,.united-AA^Ifia,’ 
own pef'sQpi to^ jpj^tioaa of ijndgti nagistTAtek aad 
fuifiiJ^ thpae ar^uHa sdui^i^ias in a. tr«iot of 

couiffry s^Y^fy «i»iY8,)o»g„by rakvfi^r 4 »orB , thaa Awly i>>road 
aii4^(itaw'>dg.>a,(^jPptAtiQu,of abpae a miJlIina; partiqulariy, 
ai)4 tnik> a^qul4«W l^orue fu miud aa the customs of the. people 
are ihat, w^hout having recoarse to thq auppoa^iou of 
the exij^t^ce^qf a graa^^c spirit of iifigatipn in a given papula- 
tiuiu..a much greater .quantity of buainesa lo the courts ut law 
woi^d tbaa.ip Eimland, 

^Uic||ic}ency,qfthe establishment for theadmioiatration 
of the reveqpe more apparent, wlien the system was 

extended' to places where periodical assessments of the land 
revqnn^r'"'oro .n^cesfary. 

^iW ^fl these eAperiments and plans for legislation, the 
best of i^bicht.jhas been,;, as abovu remarked, acknowledged a 
complete failure, U incurious to observe how we have at length 
rev^^^4J° native district system described already in ^la 
pap». It is alao worthy of remark how long it was before 
the qel^Us of I,ord Corpwallis’s plan were discovei;ed. These 
did ni^t fic fo .its outline, which was drawn on correct ptjpct-, 
pies, ^it yras thp detail that was in fault. AU thaVvyas neces¬ 
sary,Yvas to have made the magistrate altogether ^a separate 
otBcer fiom fbo Judge, to have diminished the si^e of the dis¬ 
tricts, aud to c^ve admitted the natives to a shaie in the gp- 
verament of their own country, 

To tUis^ however there were several objections. Finat,- 
the ^imieution of the patiouage of the Court of Pirecitors. 
Secondly, ^be ^epesstty to own that we had oummiUed ba' 
error! ,An^, thn^iUy, ^ djsiike to see natives in any situation 
that could jpe conceived to place them op an equaUty, wi^> 
JEnglishmen'.* ^ba expedients which have been dqvised h> 
obviate the evils ,of the plan and the gradi|al departure from 
the principles qn.which it was founded, are well worthy to^bie 
examined^ apd ip these I must now invite aft^otiop. , 

Ppq.of the most obvious features qf justice which jt cour 
taineo was the separation of the duties of the co|iector4,,fromi 
those qf^j^^,^dge, apd.preventing.itbe revenue oflfice|»„f<o«i 
havings anyiJ^mg, to do with the administration of jpstMo-< 

*''^e lin’d 'prrjudice of afbocr»cr‘, IbelDAe ol'Wclhpalon ■■ibi, 
it, rtf Hie ; hot it iti ulTf etht^sirt^v ^ wiU,^ 

baoone iBore«tdight 0 Wid tmdMOhv ' 

M vteil M i1t« fittivc9y better tbmo tbe| uovr. 
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Tits propnety of ibis, in o^iiintry like India, was ^jjitain. 
Here, the chief revenue is raised by a direct tax on th^^lASdu' 
The coUectors are inadfe t«» feel that their characters as efflct* 
ent government servants, and their future promotion wiHinaiii'* ^ 
ly depend on the amount of- the sums they can eXtort froiO fhd 
people t and one of the professed objects of the courts of 
justice was to protect the latter from any undue elertion of 
power on the part of those who were employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue. It was clear therefore that the ivfo li^er 
should be kept perfectly distinct,, or in plain English, that an 
appeal from the acts of a collector should not be made to the 
Collector himself. But it was soon perceived that the courts 
of justice were totally incompetent to perform their duties; 
th«- arrears were so great as to amount to a denial of justice ; 
and the people were content to submit to ftaud and injustice, 
rather than waste time and money in a vain attempt to procure 
redress. The natural remedy would have been to have eti- 
creased the number of tlie courts and judges; but this would 
not have suited the British India system. The plan adopted 
was of two descriptions : first, to establish cnecks, devise 
new forms, and call for reports; and secondly, to take mat¬ 
ters out of the cognizance of the judge and encrease the pow¬ 
ers of the collectors; but it is weft worthy of observation that 
this latter was only done in those points which tended to the 
immediate advancement of the chief object of Government, 
viz. the realization of a large revenue. ^ ' 

/ One of the most striking instances is the provision for the 
mode of proceeding relative to claims by individuals to the 
rent of lands hitherto exempt from assessment, and claims on 
the part of Government to tax lands hitherto held rent free. 
The enactments regarding these are found partly in Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1819, Vli, of 1822, and IX. of 182b, in which 
the collector was declared to be the officer Who was'to hear 
and determine their claims. Let us examine the law. 

First.—These suits are to be instituted before the collec¬ 
tor, or if preferred in a court of Justice, to be referred by the 
latter to the collector. 

Second.—la Bic former case the collector is empowered 
to deeide the satis, in the latter be ts, after completing bis 
proceedings to return them to the court. The court may call 
for fiirUier evidmice, btit is not to admit aey documents 
already filed'before the ctdiector, nnless very satisfa^l^ 
rea^s can be shewn for the omission. 
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4|[»p»aI Mi alha«r«tt ta tha'tteiiirt ltot» the) 
6i^H nf tbe<«oH0i^)r. * 

Ooee^ifmenV bcf ^feti lent, or (be land 
iWlmi* ^(Att of aa tilHxte liabie tu^ia tratMable'assPiuneMti ihe eel* 
Mttft ia 16 attbmit hi« <{)focee(itnf»to Ibe Board of Revenue : 
}f (be aoit s(iai( haTO been re(^e^d br the eourt, the retorh to 
abdh eniiH to ba uelayed until thta orders ut the Board ot' Re* 
venue upon such proceediny;» be refceiVed ; it originally enter- 
ltetlted'*by the collector, on an Appeal being preterred to the 
civil cbtirt, the court (hall not interfere until tlie decision ot 
the Board be phased 1 , I» all such cases, the period fur the 
appeal to date trom the decision of the Board. 

^ *•' 'Fifth*—The decision of the rereiuie authorities to be car- 
Vled'tTrtu (dTect, nottvithftandlfig the adini<-s'on ot an appe.d ; 
*irrdekt the party afipealing give security for the payment of 
'illdsrre profits from ^e lands under dispute. 

■' TM second head is claims on the part of Government to 
^ha '^revenue from lands hitherto held rent free. These are to 
^e board and decided exclusively by the collector. He is to 
'(mbnitt a report to the ftoard oft Revenue, (since >829 to the 
'‘COmmiSsiAner), and on the receipt of the orders conficmurg the 
decision of the collector which pronounces the lands liable to 
pay rent to Government, the lands are to be at the disposal of 
“the latter until they are determined to be private property by 
a decree of a civil court. 


’’ ‘ Here we have a specimen of the blessings conferred on 

dKtittction made in the administration of justice when the par- 
arc jprivate iadividuala, or the Government. Under l^d 
^•rdVralibl't plahs such Sluts as these were bit for the eouus 
tb decide. 'Bee Re^. XtX. and XXXVli. of 1798, which 
“btirangbinAnt svascontiitued fay subsequeut enactoienm iip to the 
1Ele(f. XXXVL ofldtm, and Vlil. of 1805. But as the 
pre^re ot' busineui in die courts was such as to oBHisw futolera- 
*4le'^ delayji Gbveniinent resi>lv«d to have a ne# Snbuaaljn 
^tJasad-wherem itsowhdntt'rusts ware cfltteerued.>' Kef< 


f811«' first*'l;ives the coHectnva'cognizance of eiaioMtow (he 
"luAiH; of'the Governinent to tli% revenue of dmida hitfaerttvJiekl 


The pnediplv suck a law was (bis.-i^tliat *as 
'>)G4'teft(nitfbt find gyeat deiay.iii taxni^ vent fiB 0 %iiiiH (broitdh 

the courts^ dKSbuiftnffei shaU he mtokiithe 
"hsWdrn)f*'fl!r^oHe(rtoi»^ ' mteveel it w- lo enemose the 
.of l^<yrertimeiit by eV)^‘meansm'thrir power, and 
»af oy eoostifutiirg these ^ 0 ^ 1*8 bidh prdsecutQf ao^ 
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ffMicfai't|ni«ke< wtll ht itMido iftan^fcfiaf tfut'pi^nceB 

for taxme the lent tree litnd<». ' Still faitl^'k|R> «iiiwr|H!b|9 
object, *ln eectiun 6 he- tlie Rej^lution juit quoted, i%r 1» 
dared eren if the collector, "after 'iareetigatioB, irit 
of npinioa that tbedaiid^a<M>t IMde to pttbltct awretmeat, /hf 
»baU nerertheien trananiit tlie whole of his pr-eceedings #itii 
his opinion to tbe Board Of Rerrenve, Who may admit or die* 
allow the claim to bold the landn rent free. . 

Regulation V. of 1813 Again treats on this subject; end 
Regulations XI. and XXlll. of 1817 have a rHruspectivc 
edipct in certain dtsti icte, by which collectors are autliorhtBd to 
withdraw suits of the nature in nhestion a hicb they as proat*' 
cutors have died iti the courts, and to tiecide tltcm theUisdves.* 

Ill all- these suits decided by the oolleotora, if in favor ,^f 
Government, the lauds are immediately to be taxed, andttho 
poor people who have been often most unjustlyr4itripip€Ri«sf 
their p03«>essions are referred to the civil courts lor fedc^S, for 
which, at least till the late arrangements, th^ might sighfdn 
Vain for years { «ad even bCre we have a further limitatioti 
favor oh Government, VIZ,'the suit to contest the decision 
Che collector and Board of Revenue diaU Sot ha heard uateas 
preferred within six weeks frorn the date of the Uecisit^. 
Many eases might be adduced of oppression and injustice oewu* 
mitted wnder t^se regelstions. One shall be given in iUa»> 
tration. ^ ^ 


An order of Mr. A., a collector in the oiisceHilteoo* 
department recording the mauagemeat 'of oertain f«at*free 
lands, was appealed by one of the ipsutiM coiioernsd 
rt vetsed i this so annoved^Mr. A, that veqt tua tfii» on the 

person by whose* appeal the reversioa of Ms eider had haan 
caused, ahhoogh tt/ere waszrot the slightest shadow 4>f ^grtuuidt 
for any claim on the part of Goveriunent, be InstHotcd a» i^yit 
befbrb'hhB'clf for the resumption of the Isndsv He, had .near¬ 
ly finished the> proceedings vrfacn he was promdtad t%the ogtit* 
tDibShmatship of *tba lihvisiofc Tlie new* icollectar /peremvh^ 
froniutliwnaluratof tbe'^ossMi whetiheordassot the ennaiiaffogpr 


-CrMiM >b *4 >thdttj|iit'it best not to dfaudfiim, i8odecida4.4a 
favor’tof the SMnmptbn, ted" transn^itCed >hw procsadiniundo 
Mrt«A. by sthom they wdK of-.eeurae eonfiruied tixod akgthlde 
Ttlmtly'wvta turhedt^out' alnuit to ,bcfgaryvl ‘Th^r 


» alMel ishavetiMn «»»*•! 

Mhitflsret vuAAUiiaaU; tint the pMivisieiievf iv)S**>«Cw i 

sn ere *11 retainvd. ' ' •'> 
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liifMdMM}, Phut be'4CAgg«i<atioft. So^fer ffeRi^it>>ee«ra jMrf 
Me elk^ statc^dt wee ^rofed, eveo fratn the eoireot€nr’'9 
proceeiUii^) before the court la rHiich a Wit was 'brought 
by<.ltK k^ured family,- who afbeaa le^ of several»yeaie eac- 
eeeded id galamg a decree in their favdr. Somefurtherobser- 
arttiOBs are reqaifed on the first head. .It appears at first 
eigbb ae if die law were intended' to benefit the ctaiaiauta of 
the rerenne of the lands, till then bgld rent free, by enabhng 
these' to obtain a more epeedy decision of their suits. 

A little examination will show that the real prospect was 
the wncrease of GoTernment revenue. It was supposed that 
many parcels of land were held rent firee, well known to the 
zenMidars within or near whose estates they were situated, but 
which had escaped the vigilance of the revenue officers; end 
the object was to ia^uce these zemindars to come forward end 
point out any such rent free lands, and go through the trouble 
and expense of a,prosecution. Which ever way the suU ter» 
minated Government derived the chief benefit. For instance 
supposing a landh<>lder held an estate paying a certain sum to 
Government, in the limits of which some two hundred acres 
were held rent free by another person. If the aemindareomes 
forward and proves that the occupier’s tenure was invalid, and 
that the two hundred acres form^ part of his estate, and that 
’ be Was entitled to the revenue, as soon as ever he was put m 
possession, the collector would raise the Goverument rent on 
niv estate. < 

In ether instances, where the prosecutor failed to prove his 
Claim'it Was a fine opportunity for the collector to bring forward 
'C«e on thb'ttart of Government, and, as proseoutory to file a 
Sttit'before hlmsslf as judge to that effect. As to the nnfortu- 
iilte occupant ef the > land, his chance of retaining posssssion 
was Small indeed-* 


We havd yet another step to take in proseention of> this 
MhjecU ‘ It migbt be eupposed that the arcay fdv'the attack of 
the proprietors of rent'free lauds'' was abeady Sufficiently 
Regulation III> of 1889 hrUigs' a fresh aooeisiea of 
l^e.‘ ^ By this lilw collectors are still prosecutors and judges; 
ifipMovkr/wbeoCver' they^decido In fasue of the r^t of .Gn- 
V«^efiil Wtax the lands, they are aOonce to unpose the tax, 
iChVinI' tiw a^^eved pai^t to appeal; < but if tlM^ should de< 


worth eoMce. » 

tlitSr feUtiMiS MU IMWiraiStS on iMtoiied pniier? from nfudt Ih^offiocisof 
OoTorofliont or* oxOmpt. 
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'C*dei;«f«jaal Ckkveranent, ^jiejr^dce i^edialeiy tapeoilf^ir 
{»roee«diiii§^ to.the Board of Uey^mf^ ifn qh^M .to ^podber 
«baiiae. > It aeem$ vlim that tbe jiMlgea of tbojOOfitita wofe^^ttnd 
to bay« sumo oossoianee imd iodapend^Ct <of fealiogi/And 
would oot aaoTifice aU jaatica to gain otadiivfAtlk^ovaritfRaat; 
so that, althoagh alter great. delay*, soma ware tortn^te 
etiougli to getbaek their estate. This did not at all saitthd views 
ol< Government; acooidingly by the above regulation.they {n’o- 
hibited the courts from having any jurisdiction in these mtiitlers, 
and appointed a special commission. to try appeals from the de¬ 
cision of the ctdlecturs: the award of tite commissiunom bhi'ig 
filial, except in cases f|!om their amount appealable to the King 
in Council; those being by Act of Pailiameot beyond the 
power of G oveinment. It was anticipated that a special com¬ 
mission, which was more under thc' eye of. Goveromsnt, 
would bettor attend to its interests than the judges, of the 
courts. 

But the dimax ofthisuigustconfiscaUon of rept.ftoO lands 
is not yet reached. This is to be found iu the last menl^ied 
llegolalion, section It, (ilause 2. 1 quote the WQfda ofdhe 

enactment, for otherwise I should hardly escape the charge of 
misstatementPersons succeeding to toe possession of any 
lands held free of assessment, or held on a* mucurruree jumma, 
on the decease of a former occiipanb, nr by gift, purcbaaa, or 
other assignment, or transfer of proprietary right, ace bepieby 
required immediately to notify the same to the collectoc or otoer 
ndicer exercising the powers of coUectrw witliin the district in 
which the land may be situated; and' any ommim to m^ify 
ouch SMOcessjoA or transfer for a period of sic months or moce. 
shall subject such laud to immediate attachtmnt by tho revenue 
twicers. Nor shall land so attaetted be restored to the party 
who may claim to hold it, though the validity gf the tgnyre be 
stAseqwsntiy established to the satisfaction if the revenue autho¬ 
rities, until such party shall have paid to filpvfrnment aj^ne, 
equsd to one year's rent ; and if the rayeaue derivable frbm'fhn 
land bo>no« awarded to be the right o£tbe individual, ll^^porty 
dtall be further required to refuv^ the, atnoa&t of. the .cofiep- 
tioAs toade by; him« with iotopesl thereon at the tato,, of 
12 per omit pep. aaaunr; picvided. Also that the oeid fent 
and'eoJlections shall he estimated according to toe gssii^||ent 
" * --■ ■ ■ ... --1 - -- ^ ^ 

* ll^ocmrwfee^^ jhli iH $>9^ r«n( «Ubiir io {t»rpf 

period; or npou a Ufe. ' 






ihe ty^ a* iSdie d#'»t«tt«»lfitftiVife'?*^f1fi«4^ 

pft)tftf(*!rfh»igs irf' a*OWehlwm^wlitOsfe 
lb iwiist of tbb blessings tb«y have cbnter^ed <mi th<< peoplbib^ 
tfidfar4bd e^ tbeit o#ii ^ifbtcbbd aii|>l!>rioti«y bvevthe mtivb 
bai^a^na vehbm tb^y ■sulrplauDedy'* *• Db esot these bnabta 
^jeMb^tlear out thie ‘Seveirf'slibteB8«bea thtd havb* erer yet feiew 
iMtia ■bh the •exhirtiort bi* the British Irtdian ^Ternmest? 
Titb last qubted’ is ohe of the tnds^t‘extraordinary expedietats 
tbat 'WM aver devised for donAsciatihg rent-free lands, partieu- 
b(^ iVhen "We reflect hoir little ^eahs the people hswb 'bf'be- 
cbMlligf acquainted \frifli our iregbtations.t Land to be eonfis> 
bated bebadse when a nuan has succeeded to bis father’s estate 
or bbttgid! that of. a neighbour, he omitted to register the oir.> 
bttinstance in the records of tlie Oovernnieiit revenue ofltee! 
WhaV-'has Government to do with the succession or private 
said of'fabds vrhich lias already been pronounced to be herei 
difft^ rent'free possessions of individuals? What diti'ercnee 
could' 'tobahatfge of proprietorship make to ' Government ? If 
thd meord of the-change were Itecessaryto assist the arrange 
meiito of thd police^ 'a slight Ante for the omission would surely 
have ^en a'iuSci#ht pu<ri^ifiterrt. If so severe a ene ss voni- 
flsoatioB Were'^rbaliy 'bec^sury in regard to rent fr«e lBnd!r,' it 
mihlt'^havb. been -dqdally'so in thfe case of those which'vretb 
ts^xabiot yet the^ tetter were ttot subject to any sueh tew4 
'VVlry? Becsiise ©bVernment conld not gain any thihgby it. 
Thbtotedds- Vr re already ‘taxed to the utmost, leavmg only 


Ahe li'ilMttI Cn«tom« bt«ii ffiMiili>«ch: 

^ 1 . • '* ♦.» > tf.fl I.*. n »A* fl 


8ritiiitii''af «t«*m was a Inr erent^r Imrdaltip uii the nnn infiaUely inort* d^- 

mo>iv)t'j|hi^thfin soy cver aitfoi'C^H by any nnlive JP”**^^* ^ ca&wd 

lito^Ua^ble^jiH'ratf ircNIs ^ Th 0 ew«i|try^ 4iai£ wdied beea 


■'j. >, 



weaved Sm 


thsfMwer. ?; ikihostfw Hm hrn»Klil;ta. tlwr •niics «f 
istW^^Qatfrbfd/r tb« luiit&ko t4\it ke^mdJ ^ 
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« bAfUf nbsistoiHte ,ti» th^k ow^n^fB», were 

IKfH^rietoc^oc ftiior^^ no Hinld fqr Uemnaft^g^ 

H, ,Qf Ibe special «QinBM«|sian Ift^s fqr reversing,^^ea^b(ytnB 
eqllector ta ievcuue4>aian«tie> or by q qou\t of jnst^ce 
factioaof decrees, 1 » of 1831 and Beg^ t. ,of 1 ^$^ i 
have eliendy treated in Mu. 18 of these pnpocs. 
eiiwle <ta tUeai to prosecutioii of tlie {iiesent discu^sjon,, 

With a view to adduce lurtlieu pioof of the incoiupelfitca ^S 
the courts of law lu give redress to the ^peopie, l^Viny 
readers look over caieiuUy the preamble to Beg, J. qf i8%l, 
auii they wiU see this distinctly avowed. The following 
p.iragraphs aie quoted:—“ IVloieovei ip all suits brought to 
auiDil ^^t.s made iui the recoveiy of aiieais ot levenne, the 
colleutoi, on the paituf Governnieut, must, under the exindrog 
code, be wade one of the «lefetulaut& iii the case .along with 
the purchaser. Various other fuiros muat be observed, lahtsh 
are likely to defeat the just claims of the oifsted propriplnrs* 
The piosecutioii too in ordinary couise of regitlar suits in, iW 
sdalut uceettssnly involves conaidetahle delay au<i axpense,Tr- 
reqeiring a long attendance at the court, the payment of yari> 
ous fees, the ewploytaent of vakeels and other expe;ises, wh^ 
would alone operate greatly to prevent the cowplainaHlskn 
question from seeking redie.ss in that manner, even tf the jijsases 
were such as to admit of easy decision by the regolar tribnq^S^" 
—* ‘ The established courts consequently qre nut so. conet^tetil 
as to piovide adequate remedy for the evils above specified.’' 
->~-Jkvei> too if these courts were so eoasUtuted us adequately 
bu provide for the trial and decision of the cases in question, 
yet the duty could not be completerT by them for a long paidud 
of time without an entire interruption of their oedutary fuoc- 
tipns. 

The next e<<se in point is the extensive judicial au^urity 
bestowed upon the coUectop by Reg. VI. of 182^. The real 
object df wliicli Regulation, let me again observe, is to reduce 
^tfie whole country beyond the pale of |he perpetual seMleuteut 
^<tu a vyotwur tenure, ^seC again No, 18 of these papers,) ^imd 
thereby aitnihilate the homU renmgnt of landed proprietkiy 
right which still exists; also to search out every foot of dasMl 
which may be in excess of the recorded extent of the di^rept 
estates; and to count the fruijt trees and cattle,of the yilj^eis 
* in tb* iiope of diqcovenag some additional fund for J^atjum. 
'God keep the miserable cultivator; there ^qf 



norm An » o&skrvatioms 

b«iag looked ajioii with Mi ey of i^ptty by tho BritMh 
Ino^n .0oir«raiBe9t>' ^ There wa» undoubtedly gcent uaceitainty 
ID tbe proptielavy right of the respective portions of tend, 
an urgent necessity for some eotjuii^ aftd> for ascertaining tlu» 
real owjiers; hut tibis>has by no means been aoeompUshed by 
the-ifamoiis ryotwar law; on the contrary it has in most cases 
increased the confusion and inbricaey of tbe subject tenfold. 
Those who are interested in the matter should carefully read 
over tbe Regulation in question, and they will then be better 
able to understand how little its provisions can be carried into 
effect by the following detail of practice. 

'Tw collector sends word to the tuhseeldar that be intends 
visitiog a certain, subdivision (pergiinnah) of his district for this 
purpose,- and deinres the latter to begin the preliminary mea- 
sucements and record of proprietary rights, lit a few days 
afterwards he pitches his tents near the spot, but as far as this 
particular business is concerned, he might as well be a hundred 
miles off.I His current duties occupy all his attention, to say 
nothing of the little of knowledge he possesses of -the business 
of measuring lands. 'The tuhseeldar is fully as much eiuploved 
in his' ordinary-duties as the collector, and can do nothing 
personally in the matter; nevertheless, on the receipt of the 
order, be proceeds to some spot in the centre of half a dosen 
villages on which the visitation is to b<^ inflicteid. He then 
collects as many of his writers and measurers as he can spare 
from their regular duties, and occasionnliy hires extra men ; 
most of these are of the lowest description, in the receipt of 
pay at the rate of from five to ten rupees a month each :—one 
of each class is distributed in each village, with directions to 
make the necessary measurements, enquiries, record of rights, 
and amottUt of rent payable, caioulatMi cbiefiy from the ao* 
counts of the putwariies and kanongoes, which have been 
repeatedly declared unworthy of credit. When completed, 
each' writer brines his work to the ^hseeldar, who causes it to 
be copied, sets his seal to it, and brings it to tbe collector, in 
whop^pffice it is again transcribed, signed by that officer, and by 
him lorwlifded to tbe commissioner, 't he latter trmiannta it to 
tbe Board of Revenue who, if the encrease in the Govern¬ 
ment revenue be considerable, approve of it; if not, the 
BoaVdgeneirdly pronounce the settlement papers to be ** unsa- 
tisfadNfr^'!^hQd this is the mode in whieh the rights and inter- 
ests oi some rndtHms of landed proprietors and cultivators are, 
under tfem'^rUidi Indian system, placed at the mercy of men. 



ON tNOIA. 




^ttka for the ocfdiss^ii; #|^ saihrlee e^|i|Vil^ 
tof^fHi# ftte <ph!4 ‘M the illfcrk»^ dhe^ptriMtf W tn^iliel'i^ 
v«iMr l*^’ ^he bt^ry, eatortkiw, And dpp##liidA * 

hew? efidfei' thih' WW' vrdiiW ’^6af»ty €*c(§«riM^- 

thtH|r hi^ thd'emmls’of oar idtsnite ryMIfamilii m 
menMwhieh ia some part of the iaT^gatlooirirh'^oth^^hiew* 
hnat, and tiot to be dietai!bedl>y a''jhdieidf eh^fi^. 
the otdlectors been oonftned tb the‘toeasuteMeht ' 

makihg, ie eotlj(motion'with a surveyor, a eketetb# Iillil^p hT 
each village and asceHaiiUng the ectnAl ocet^Acy Of ehd^ 
plot of land^t (as suggested in No. 18,) thia ttroald haivdbedh*'^ 
somethinggain^, bat as things have bem: cohdocted hitfaeitp, 
every thing is in-greater enufaskm than it wFas bOforO. '' 

'Fhe decision of sammaiy suits relative’‘1o afrOkre^nd 
exactions of rent, and some other points/have beeh’also'ttifeblf 
out of the jarisdictioir of the civil coarts, and v^lHstf'ittthh^ 
collectors. Where the settlenient has been declaim defluiif*' 
iient these cases may perhaps be very broj^rly left'ita t£ee 
bands of the latter; beeatise as they win the^ At arty rhts^*' 
after soam time, he^aare Of the Cievoniment demand, theih 
wiU bo Uttie temi>tation io ledtn too mntdi’^ fo tHb didoyf^lile 
zeoflndars, and aitotwtheni orjUstty to opprem thdir 
but even then 1 am not sure that it vtmfld'tt'ot bO tAdre'f^tpli^^ 
dient’to rest thO cognizance of them in the Ideal idOOnBiffh.'' * ' 

> Bnt what is the concltislbd to lehich ail thc^'atafemiiiltf 
tend and what is the result Widch sQggestStthelf ? ''left WdldHlf 
total iasudiciedey' of the "pTotisioil for the mhnidietihtibti bf 
justice ? is evident that tihih has Ifeeh JperteiVhd by €k)-* 
Terament'plaibly eno«tglt>by the pabirtMKd^id'f^htdlsh 
jucisdietionn fur'Ihese easeritt whii!h*1feo#n*iifthr^ 
mediately nbdeerhedi ^ Had there beeh^dny* einder«^ti!lbiliP^t^ ' 
benefit the people*,' Instead of all these speOiafidhthniliiaidtis ilid 
other ooiftrivanees,^ they Would Mmpfy'hhvh ’ fibbdivM 
Lmd Com waiHe's phiil) liavd sepafal^' the^ tiiOTice fiym^hb' 
cmljudge’b duties/ appointing eeparate c^iteers W die pha)^ ’ 
of tfhbtliiMnmi^ps aAd fiato’ eneteahed tiMf'fihitfiMtii of 
so «hdt ettt^Mh^t'hBr^ tfal atf utpAtti tlMnjce^ But 

WrrihtdOtwiibiiSitMWtiM ur>MbeW«e bf 

the Ij 
ment 

iy wttetNti 

”**ym Inai^nh £f> 

poiBted so eom diMrieta on a pUp fery noular te this. 
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tj^ effects o( thc' aUrttbsorbring iclea of a large reveave and of 
Calcut a educated legislators.^ A lirrt rate collector baa bees 
ju«(ly described to 1 m the corse of bis Mietrict ;>-‘a first rate 
reveone secretary is the noirse of the trfaole country, laere 
especially when bit eotions are all derived from theory, and 
tbeir evil tendency has been unchecked by any practical ac¬ 
quaintance with the working of our systems. Each resolving 
day echoes the execrations of thousands, ave of milliotta, on 
the authors of these laws, for the misery which they have 
ipfiictqd on misgoverned and plundered India.* So long as 
th^y rgipuln in force no Government, whatever may be its pro¬ 
fessions, can really deserve credit for benevolent or just in¬ 
tentions ; and that Governor alone will be really entitled to 
claim the character of enlightened who will abolish the resump¬ 
tion laws, those establishing the two special commissions, and 
those which vest the collectors with judicial powers, and wipe 
out these foul blots from the British Indian legislation.f 

Here, excepting as regards Beg. I. of 1821, even the 
negative praise of good intentions cannot be awarded* to the 
Government. The other laws discussed in this paper were 
founded on the most bare-faced injustice ; and what is more, 
the details of the enactments di^lay a great share of ignorance 
regarding the affairs of the country. 

Why does not Lord William Bentinck maintain the cha¬ 
racter he has hitherto received from the public, and prove him¬ 
self worthy of it, by rescinding these odious laws 7 Hitherto he 
l^sbuttoo closely itollowed the steps of those who have preceded 
him. Bevenue, revenue, revenue, has been the main object in 
all bis pieasutes and jhe end of all his exertions. Tor one, and 
one puly, yeally pure and enlightened proceeding can the just 
applause of the country be rendered to bim.r^tbe toleration of 
the most entire freedom of the pros'*) of which this aod'many 

' ■ . . . ' . . * I IXI W « ■ 

* B«ftr a naUve hiatori^Oj tbe aalhor ofjthe Seer Mutaberio, epeaki^g of 
the Ettxitsb nation* 

** ll to Mrnai^ nililary qaMiAeition* they knoio bow to join the arU of 
Y tiiof ^boweit'* oouoe|afor ouoampiUaoea qf Iho boahaud- 

^ mao and toe iceallaman, and exerted a« mqqh f nd <4 re- 

***iSetiiigaaddltaliig ibejwopto uf Odd, Ha they do in wbateier eobceroa their 
mi^tary qSaiVh bo Batioa m tbo world jBvoiddb»pteferabU tO' tbom, or proYo 
worthier of pomioaDd* But eucb la the Idilo remd ijvbicli ]bey tbow to the 
pome of nloee lingdoms, and each Iheir apatfiy and indifference for tliejr 
ibkt^epoople under Ibeie do«Niii#B groan every where, and are 
v,edQ6f£l^^p^fer]ty aoddietrm Oh ome to tbe^sw«t«0oe of dHoe 
aQictM eerVnnffl, nod deliver them from U|6 t^ppreji^na they euffer.”, 
-f^udbl^be Oof done speedily it wHl be nieieie. Toabobah these laws after 
OoverAlte*f hove oimeedod io, eoidbusating the whole ol the rent free lands, 
wiH be a tery cheap mode of gaining credit for a wish to benefit the people. 
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'Other publications are sufficient pr<K>i^,’an^ for this Indeed I 
thank him, not in my o^n nanoe, but in that of the people of 
Indie. Unfavorable*as his lordship’s opinion of hliUiai!^ nit^re 
is said to be, since he claims the merit of a desire to benefit 
the nation over which ft haS pleased Providence to place him, 
he may surely believe that others may be actuated by the sam<^ 
motives. What object can the author of these papers; and 
numerous other writers who have lately advocated thC cause of 
the people of India, have in spending their leisure hours in ad¬ 
ditional labour, after having toiled the whole. day in official 6't 
private business ? What is it to us as individuals whether they 
be trodden to the dust or raised in the scale of existence f Wc 
have nothing in common with them ; those in office receive 
their salaries; the concerns of. others proceed in their' due 
course ; and if it please God to spare our lives, we shall each 
in due time have earned a competence by Iffie sweat of oiir 
brows and shall return to enjoy it in pur nativwlaod. But we 
know that the most splendid abilities and the most indefatiga¬ 
ble activity possessed by the highest gifted individual, are not 
sufficient to enable him to search into every abuse; and, more¬ 
over, that it Avill be long before their existence will be known 
by mere ofi^cial reports. This it is, added to the desire 
to do our duty to those among whom our lot has been 
cast, that induces us to comp forward. We have not the 
vanity to suppose that our views are infallible, or that 
they may not stand in need of correction; but we strongly 
feel the necessity of rousing all who have any connection with 
the Government from'the infatuated belief in which they have 
too supinely rested, that all is going oti well, and that there 
is nothing in the principles or practice of our administration 
which requires amendment. Some of us hnve had opportuni¬ 
ties which have not been generally aftbrded to Englishmen, 
of mixing in social intercourse with the bqtter sort of the 
people of India; of living in an interchange of gdod offices 
with them, and a participatiou of kindly feelings; and of 
witnessing the good and the evil which have result^ from the 
introduction of British laws, institutions, and ideas qf govern¬ 
ment. < The common feelings of human nature induce us to 
egert our best, though feeble, endeavors to do them good in 
rqtuiiB ; ,and for my owe part, should 1 ever retire to my na¬ 
tive land, it will be the proudest o^ect of my ambition tp he 
qoasidered iu'the slightest degree entitled to the name of 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

April 10, 1834, 
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« 

NATiVB STATES O? INfilA. 

To CDS ^Emtok df ths Bbnoax HuftBSKv AND Cbroniclb. 

do not kilow that I need nny longer deliy to 
commence the papers promised ia my letter of the 49th 
ultimo. * 

I shall first diseuss Che four examples in which we have 
intei'fered effectually for the protection of the people of NS’ 
tii«e' States against the oppression of their rulers whether 
Under the sancidon of treaties or otherwise. They must be 
the foutStates of, {<Iagpnre, Sattara, Hyderabad and Mjsore, 
and here is the Nagpore paper. 

1 shdl afterwards enter in the other branches of the 
subject—that is^ examples in which we have interfered through 
half measareSy-and. these must be Lucknow^ Jeypore, & 9 . and 
examples in whieb we hate abstained, from interference, and 
tbes<must‘bftl|ptah, Bhopal, and Gwalior.. 1 shall further 
follaSt'tbisoup'with some general observntions on the whole 
quesHon. 

Of course these matters will not be discussed in a small 
space. Nagpors will shoiF the length to which one of these 
papers may be drawn--yet I am 'not aware that any part of 
what I 'have there stated could hove been omitted without 
detriment to what I have in view—to communicate a right 
understanding of the question. 

Nearly one-half of the vast region of India is under Native 
rule, and the happiness or otherwise of the inhabitants of 
that immense tract of country, depends in a great measure oh 
the line of conduct pursued by the British Government' to¬ 
wards the States with which it has diplomatic relations; 
the question can hardly therefore be deemed unimportant by 
one who takes an interest in the well-being of mankind. 

1 am. Sir, your obedienf servant, 

June 12. NAMELESS. 

Suit 

Examples or iNtBxrxttmicB roa Goon. 

■ ^ Naoporb.— It is perhaps hardly necrasary to observe that 
the first of ^e Bhesln family, which family has since acted 
so conspicdOus a part, was appointed by the Poona Court 
about the year 1700 to an extensive military command in 
Berar, and collection of the Maratta chout of that pro- 
-vinoe. »-'i'hd'fomily rapidly extended their conquests over 
Cuttack in 1740, Na^ore in 1743, Chanda in 1751, imd 
Chuteesgurh and Sumblepore from 1745 to 1755. 
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During the greater part of this period, theise Chiefs were 
acknowledged by acting in subordination to the Maratta 
throne. But from th«r time of the Peshwa’s usutpatioh 
we find the Berar State genexally opposed .to the ^shwa^ 
until the negotiation the treaty of April 1769. :1 his ttetky, 
as described by Mr. Jenkins, is remarkable from its bearing so 
strong a resemblance to out own treaties with so many of the 
Native States. 

" Janogee's dependence on the Peshwa is fully aoknow<^ 
ledged. Be is to furnish his quota of six thousand men, aad 
to attend the Peshwa in person whenever required.. He is to 
pay an annual nuzur of five lacks of. rupees ; to enter into no 
general negotiation with foreign powers, ai:^ to make no war 
without the Peshwa’s sanction.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the Nagpore Chiefs iu ^theSf 
various relations to the Poona Court any furtho* than So say, 
tha't they are found acting in subordinate *co'Operatiott against 
Tippoo Sultan in the war which commenced ^in 1789, and 
, against the Nizam at the'battle of Kuiidla in 1795. ... ... 

The success of the Biitish arms .at. Seringapatam in 
1799, and the position which that power assumed at Poona, 
when in virtue of the treaty of Bassetn it brought. the Peshwa 
back to his capital and restored him to his throne, under the 
protection of a subsidiary force, naturally roused- the. jealousy 
of the principal Maratta powers. ' Scindla could ill brqok tiiat 
the control which he had so, long exercised over the head of 
the Maratta nation should thusfbe transferred to the hands of 
foreigners-^and Hnikar^stilllhss^that the arrangement which 
the fortune of war,'hsd^ for^a oioment, enabled him- to make 
at Poona, should be thus rudely set aside. Accordingly, the 
league between Scindia and the Berar; RajB followed. Their 
power was, however, dissipated by the battles of' Assye and 
Wurgaon, The latter lost Cuttack and other portions of his 
donlinibha, extending to 40 lakhs of yearly revenue ; >26 of 
which went to the Nizam and 14 to the Company, whilst there 
remained to Berar a revnue of only 60 lakhs. 

'That power resisted the proposals. which were made to 
it at the periodbf.the negotiation of the ti^ty of the 17th of 
Decefiibcr' ''again: in 1810 and in 1814, to receive a' 
subindlaryFforce.' Bos'when at some other periods of difiiculty,; 
arising^firbiA thC excesses of the Pindaries, it was disposed >tq. 
this measure, Jbe ByiUth government could not conveniently 
comply.' ■■ s ■V '■ 



(!TO ^ WATltB STATED OP iJ^BfA. 

The first yesirs of the -Maratta government of Berar were 
necessarily of war aud conquest. But from the time of 
Jannjee, whose reign extended from l75^ to 1772, a regolar 
form of government whs established, and it has been said, of 
him that *' he settled what his father liad only conquered.'' 
Mr. Jenkins observes, in the reign of Janojee justice, was 
well administered; crimes were few, and punishments seldom 
capital. The revenues were flourishing and the people in 
easy circumstances. The allowances of all the oncers, civil 
and military, and of the troops, were regularly paid without 
any deduction of any kind. His successor Moodajee reigned 
till 1788 leaving his dominions in a state of perfect tran> 
quillity, and bequeathing a considerable treasure both 'in cash 
and jewels to his son Rughojee." 

This worthy succes'<or is the prince with whom oUr rela¬ 
tions commenced in 1803. Mr. Jenkins observed of him. in 
1826. " From this sVrit of meaness and rapacity, Rughojee 

was not unfrequently called in derision the great bunneah j 
and it must be confessed that in public as well.as private con¬ 
cerns the love of money has for the last twenty years ap¬ 
peared to he the predominating {Mission of the Court of. Nag- 
jiore, to the exclusion of every thing great, liberal or respect¬ 
able.” Again " from the first establishment of'the Maratta 
power, until the year 1792 the country was prosperous, the 
land revenue had then probably attained its first maximuin, as 
far at least as related to the actual condition of the cultivated 
land and the population; but from this period the inhabi¬ 
tants begin to date the period of misrule and oppressive assess, 
menl, though it was not carried at first to the ruinous extent 
of exaction which marked the conduct of Rughojee after the 
Maratta war of 1^|2. Increased assessment in the regular 
form was from that time but a small part of the evils to which 
the inhabitants were subjected. Rughojee was unwilling to 
reduce his military establishments in the degree required by 
his reduced means, and strove to raise the revenue of his re¬ 
maining territory to make tip in some measure for his losses 
in the war. The nominal revenue of the territory was raised 
by sUch means in the interval mentioned from sixty-6ne lakh 
to aeveqty’shi.” Again ** His Government was in fact kept 
together chiefly from the absence of any external pressore to 
dissolve it, and in some degree, by his personal weight and 
experience and the rememhraned of What had been. He 
left the GoTeroment in every department in a state of confu- 
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9ion, through which it required all his experience and know- 
ledgOi as well as the weight of his long administration to 
steer. The army, tob numerous for the finance was unpaid; 
and the revenues were in a great measure anticipated.’' 

The misgovernmwt of this ruler began then in 1792, 
shortly after the return of his army from the first Seringa<<> 
patam war, whether it had any connexion with that event, 
and with the expence incurred does not appear. But Mr. 
Jenkins clearly traces the latter period of his misrule to his 
connexion with us. By that connexion he was saved from 
" external pressure for, although not bound to protect him, 
we advanced in 1809 a force of some strength from the 
Madras and Bengal presidencies under the command of bir 
Barry Close, to save Berar from falling a prey to AnreerKhan, 
and at a later period we curbed his ambition by interposing 
to prevent his conquering Bhopal. 'J'he danger of falling a 
prey to foreign invaders, and the hope of'gratifying their am¬ 
bition in foreign conquest, are the two great motives which 
have led native as other princes, in tlieir degree of civilization, 
to study the welfare of their subjects, and these we see were 
both through his connexion with us destroyed in the breast 
uftlie rulerof Nngpore. 

The imbecile son of Rugojee succeeded to the throne in 
his thirty-eighth year, and Appa Sahib to the Regency as the 
next heir. The latter negotiated in the name of the Prince 
a subsidiary treaty with the British Government on the 98th 
of May I8l6, agreeing to pay for the services of a regiment 
of cavalry, a proportion of artillery and six regiments of 
infantry, seven lakh and‘a half of rupees per annum. In 
February of the following year, he murdered (as was after¬ 
wards discovered), the imbecile Raja, and seated himself in 
his place. In November of the same year, he joined the 
^aratta confederacy against the British Government, was 
defeated with the loss of his artillery, treasure, &c. He was 
restored to his musnud on conditions, including amongst 
other things the transfer of territory in lieu of money for 
the payment of the subsidhury force; again invited our 
enemy Bajee Rao to join him for the purpose of opposing the 
English, and on the 1.5th of March was arrested, in hi* palace 
and deposed. A cousin of Appa Sahib’s of female deseeni 
was raised to the throne, and being a minor, the generhl 
superinteodence of affairs was assumed by the Resident;-ant- 
ing in the name of the Rpjab, who had the assistance of 
British officers, acting at the head of every department.” 
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' On Appa Sfthib's restoration to the throne it was made 
a ooivdition 'that :the Government of the c'onntrjr should be 
eondut:ted by ministers to be gnided the advice of the 
Resident. His defection relieved ns frtJm all further anxiety 
on this score,-and threw the entire mamgement of the coun' 
try into the Resident's hands doring the minority of the per¬ 
son who by us vtfas named his successAr. 

‘ Mr. Jenkins was Resident, and the direction ef affairs 
could not have fallen to abler or better hands. ' He has 
Observed “ the ttnllttiiled choice of British officers botli for 
the civil and military branches of the Nagpore State, gave 
the Resident the means of bringing every kind of talent 
required for bis purposes into action, and in such circum¬ 
stances the exertions of every rank of functionaries have 
home that character of personal devotion to their immediate 
superior, as well as of public zeal and ardour which the 
times required, and which have proved equal to every 
Exigency.” 

The officers chiefly and most distinguishedly employed 
in the civil department were Colonel Agnew, C, B., Captains 
Gordon, Hamilton, Cameron aud Wilkinson. To each of 
these was entrusted the management of a small and comjtuct 
district in all its revenue, judicial and police affairs—the 
revenue of the whole country at the time, under all its heads, 
not exceeding Us. 35,00,000. 

It was the Resident's instructions to the superintendants,. 
to employ as far as possible the former officers of the native 
government, and to endeavour by the exercise of a watchful 
control over them, to correct and reform the abuses of tlie 
former system 'anff institutions, rather than to introduce any 
new instruments orsystemof our own. “ The abolition of all 
demands from the cultivators beyond the fixed jummabundee 
was to be announced. The village establishments were to be 
continued with their former privileges, or restored where they 
might have been discontinued. No great change, even ap¬ 
pearing decidedly beneficial, was to precede that perfect know¬ 
ledge of the state of the country, which would be necessary 
■td reconcile such.change with the interests both of the go¬ 
vernment an^d the people.’’ ''The establishment of an effici¬ 
ent polic#i#M particularly recommended and the superin- 
)tendent»;^re.efijoined in this, as in every other branch of 
theit.\,l^tes, ■ to take advantage of existing establishments. 
Thd^irouragement of Tuncfaaets, according to ancient usage. 
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was inculcated in civil cases. The nalive collectors were to 
au()er(ntend all minor causes, and tl'C superintendant^him- 
self to judge in tho’le of magnitude, and in appeals , from 
the inferior tribunalft/< The Governor General would Imva 
wished a much less de\;ree of control to be exercised. It 
was the earnest wish of Lord Hastings as well as his’ posi^ 
tive instruction, that (|nr iuterierence, should be restricted 
witiiin tiie narrowest possible limits, ami tliat even when ex¬ 
ercising if, where necessary, the earliest practicable restorat 
tion of the ministerial and executive duties of the Slate to 
tlo‘ir natural and proper channels should be retained perma¬ 
nently in view,*'Lord Hastings in short, desired to throw 
tlie administration into the hands of a minister acting under 
the advice of the Resident. 

Fortunately these views did not reach the Resident in 
time, and the GtMernor General did not witlihold his sanction 
from I he measures adopted by the hesident. "J'he early 
r storation of the state of Nagpore to its rank, ns one of the 
substantive I owors of India, * ontinned, however t<> be the 
earnest wisli uf the Governor General in Council," The 
lime first fixed for tuinsferring the management of the coun¬ 
try to the R.tja was the expiration of the revenue settlement, 
wiu(‘h had been effected for three years—the period waa 
again postponed luuil the Haja shouM come of age, and the 
blessings of Biitish protection w^re thus secured for the 
wi.ole of taose lung opfU'Cssed territories until 

There is, perhaps, nc* system of manairement better cal¬ 
culated to secure the prosperity of the people of India than that 
adopted at Nugpore, Their righ s and interests are not very 
complicated, and are easily decided on—the British officers 
employed had the heuefit of the services and exjierience of 
the former functionaries of the native government—and ex¬ 
tensive use was made of the Funchaet in all civil suits, which 
was found to work better at Nagpore than it seems to have 
dune in other parts of India—-perhaps because there was no 
regular Adawlet to counteract it—because its decrees were 
respected and enforced, utiless partiality or corruption were 
suspected—and its dilatoriness was stimulated by a ffne levied 
on the party retarding its proceedings. 

Criminal justice was administered by the superintendants 
assisted by the native officers of the government. The pow¬ 
ers of each in the infliction of puuisiiment was limited, that 
of Uie superintendant extending to two years' imprisonment 
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when sanctioned by the Resident—and no execution of a 
capital sentence took place without a written ofder from the 
native government. t 

1 hat most important branch of^Indian administration^ 
the revenue, was managed in the firstvyear or two by collec¬ 
tions from the villages according to their means of |*a\ing— 
after this, village settlements at moderate rates were framed 
for a petiod .of two or three years, and then fm a longer 
period. The superituendanls weie on fhe spot to watch the 
progress of their own measures. Revenue was nut the sole 
object, and wherever it was discovered that thege settlements 
Were too high, were trenching oh the capital of the people, 
or preventing the rise of capital among them, corresponding 
reductions, and remissions of arrears were freely granted — 
it being fortunately understood at that time, and in those 
partSj that in these respects the interests of the people can 
never without injury and injustice be separated from those of 
their governors. 

Any one capable of judging of the effects which nuist 
have been produced on the condition of the inhabitants of a 
country, by the operat'ons of a disunited Mahratta govern¬ 
ment, such as that of Nagpore was in the last days of its rule j 
and of the change which coUld not fail to follow the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs under tlffe control of an enlightened statesman 
like Hr. Jenkins, aided by such officers as those already 
named, will understand the benefit conferred on the people 
of Nagpore—and the honour which our government reaped 
in those parts from its moderation and wisdom. Rut only 
those who saw the face of the country when these operations 
commenced, and when they terminated^ can fully appreciate 
the good which in India may be worked in so short a space 
of time. 

In 1826 when the period of the Raja’s majority approach, 
ed, Mr Jenkins" reports showed that he was prepared to 
transfer the country to native rule. The above described 
system appears to be adequate to the wants of the peofde ; 
the total number of civil suits pending^ at the end of the 
year 1825, being only 86 before the superintendants and chief 
court in the city, and 125 before the petty Civil Court. 
Under its operation, legal decisions may be obtained without 
delay, TlVe forms of the Courts give little or no encourage* 
ment to one having a bad cause to litigate in hopes that the 
law’s delay, its charges or its quibbles may instal him in 
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the riglils of his neighbour. It might be a bad one by which 
to administer a code of laws, With all its wise and artificial 
distinctions ; but whyn tlie object is merely to secure rights^ 
as they are considered to exist in local customSi or in the 
common understanding of equity, it ensures that end to us in 
considerable extent, if it possesses not the advantacre of a 
more regular system, it is free from some of its concomitant 
evil j besides, it is weft adapted to the existing state of the 
society for whose benefit it is administered j it is quite on a 
Icvtl with their understandings^ and, in no way runs counter 
ti> their opinions, or jars on their prejudices." The Polica 
establishment for the city, was under' the immediate orders 
of the Superinteiulant of Police/’ 

“ The KumaishdarSj acting under the several Superin- 
tendants, are entrusted with the Police of their respective 
Pergurinahs ” 

‘^Patels” (village heads) are the Police Officers” in 
their respective villages. It has been found that this co-ope* 
ration is zealously and beneficially afforded, the additional 
trouble which the charge entails on the Patels, being cheer¬ 
fully supported in consideration of the increase of their res* 
pectabiliiy and influence with which it is attended/’ 

If the average of the years 1819 and 18^0 be taken as 
before the proposition which the convictions bear to the popu¬ 
lation will be one in 366.669, and if taken for the subsequent 
five years, viz. 1821 to 1825 inclusive, it will be only one in 
799.132 being less than one-half of the average amount of 
crime during the former period.” 

'*The total number of prisoners in all the jails, at the 
close of the year 1825 was 518, which is 121 less than the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. This, with re¬ 
ference to the population, which may be computed at about 
two millions and a half, bears strong testimony iQ the good 
order and tranquillity subsisting in the country/’ 

The revenue collected in the seven years wps 3,54,55,544 
rupees, the disbursements during the same period'3,25,60,895 
rupees. Hut after correcting these sums, op account of cer¬ 
tain collections, which properly belonged to the former period 
of rule, and hy certain disbursements on account of the for¬ 
mer period, there remained, as accruing to the Nagpore State 
from Mr Jenkins" stewardship, 12,57>633 rupees. 

The first three years of ifie management showed an 
average revenue of 35,63,153 rupees. The last three years 
of the Maratta rule, showed a collection of 39,25,415. 
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/J'lie last four years of the management showetl an aver¬ 
age of 39,88,348 rupees, the four years antecedent to. the 
three above noticed of the Maratta rule,; showed a collection 
of 41,31,491 rupees. I fear to touch with u rude hand Mr. 
Jenkins' admirable report of his adnii^iistratiou. But as it 
extends over 350 priiitetl folio pages, only those much inter¬ 
ested in such questions are likely to address themselves with 
partience to such an inquiry—and I hope that the above 
synopsis may afford to those, who love to skim only on the 
surface of things, some notion of the measures adopted and 
the benefit conferred in this most useful and admirable of all 
the examples of interference in the affairs of our neighbours. 

In 18?6 the country was, in conformity with our original 
resolution, transferred to the Raja's management on his at¬ 
taining his majority, with the exception of the portion reserv¬ 
ed for the payment of the contingent of troops, organized 
tinder British officers, to whose services we were entitled. 
This contingent consisted of four regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry. It was further declared that when the Haja's 
successful management should satisfy us that funds would be 
at all times forthcoming for the payment of the contingent, 
ihen the reserved districts also would he transferred' We 
reserving to ourselves the right to resume them, or any other 
portion, or all of His Highness’s dominions wiien these funds 
should fail, or his mismanagement become manifest. In 
1839 those districts were restored to the Raja, mid the con¬ 
tingent sacrificed for amoney payment of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The British government still reserving to itself 
the right by treaty to advice, remonstrate, aiul on the failure 
• of such system to produce reform, to re-appoint it own officers 
to the management of districts in His Highness’s name, 
yielding a revenue equal to his obligations to us—a thousand 
horse are also to be maintained under their own officers to 
serve with our troops in time of war. it is impossible to 
dismiss this qut-stion without some further reflection. It 
will, be seen from what follows, that over every step from 
the breaking out of the war of 1817, until the definitive 
treaty of 1829 has been of retrogression} we have sacrificed 
gradually and unnecessarily in each and qU of them our own 
interests to the (perhaps vain) hope of maintaining a sub¬ 
stantive Native State. 

We restored Appa Sahib after he had ventured his for¬ 
tunes in a contest with us by joining the Maratta confedera- 
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cy^f 1817> au*l after he had treacherously attached the Resi¬ 
dency and tiie weak brigade, left at his capital 'Vhen the 
Strength of the subsijliary force was called to an advanced 
position lor operations against the Pindarries. When his 
second defections, otUV three niontlis afterwards, rendered it 
necessary to depose him, we sought for an heir toihe liuone 
in the family of the deuosed Unju, and, failing to find one, 
we raised a minor of ftmale descent j who neither according 
to Hindoo law nor Maratta usage had any inherent right. 

Again when in 1826 it was resolved to negotiate what 
has been termed a treaty with this creature of our own crea¬ 
tion, and our own will, where was the necessity or the policy 
of the promised transfer, from our own management of the 
territory reserved for ihe payment of the contingent of troops 
organized under British offi ers, of placing, in sliort our re¬ 
sources at the mercy of tlie native Government instead of 
bolding them in our own hands ? • 

Again—and worst of all—this highly effit ient contin* 
gent was in 1829 abandoned to the tender mercy ot the Native 
State, and its European ofiioers withdrawn. Many of the 
men were the old troops of the Native Government. They 
had joined our standard, some of them before the breaking 
out of the war, most of them before its termination—they 
had during the whole period of their connexion with us, serv¬ 
ed faithfully and well—they were prepared to continue to do 
so—and were perfectly sufficient for the maintenance of our 
interests in Berar had it at any time been found necessary to 
withdraw'the whole of the subsidiary force. Yet were they 
left to their fate without a single stipulation in the definitive 
treaty of alliance in their behalf. We cannot in India afford 
thus to trifle with the feeling of the native soldiery. We are 
in a foreign and a hostile land—our sole dependcnnce for the 
maintenance of our power must be on our army-—those who 
are not with us will be against us—and I may safely venture 
to say that greater evil was done to the stability of our 
power in Central and Southern India by the treatment which 
this body of soldiers received at our hands, than by the loss 
of numerical fi-rce w|)ich the measure inflicted. The parting 
scene between the European officers and men, who iiad long 
served together—the interests of the former liaving been as 
much compromised as those of the latter—partcularly the 
scene between Major Cameron and the cavalry, will not be 
readily forgotten. 
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'Tlie- territory enjoyed nine years of British rule under 
its best form. The jieriod had arrived when a change of 
men and of measures must have prodj'iced its effect. Our 
AdawlUls, with all their concomitant ev^ihs, would havfe taken 
the place of that siih|de system of i^'lministcring the laws 
described by Mr. Jenkins. Our revenue system, with all its 
terrors, would have been substituted fetr tliat simple process 
of management, through which so much good was in so 
short a time produced—'a call tor addhional revenue to sup- 
))ort our expensive establishments, would have reached fiom 
the Government to the Cotomissioner, from the Commissioner 
<tothe Collector, and from him to his uinla. Thatminnte inquiry 
into the resources of the country, that counting of heads and 
hands, and other productive or unproductive tltings, which 
has taken place, it may be found generally more for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the means of the people to bear addition¬ 
al buiThens than to save them from such, would naturally 
have followed that minute scrutiny into the resources of the 
people to which, with whatever intention instituted, they 
every where so reluctantly submit, until at lust they are 
driven to seek even for this, by aeonditioti of poverty which 
leaves them nothing to fear at the hands of the oppressor. 
Thus at the termination of a further period of years, we 
might have found the people of Nagpore impoverislied in the 
same degree as those of the Peshwa's territory, of the Doab, 
and of Ikindlekund, have been. 

Since the transfer of the country to the Raja’s ina* 
Bagement, the system introduced with such admirable 
-results, has mostly been pursued. His principal ad¬ 
viser, if not minister, has been a Mahommedan foreign¬ 
er, confidentially employed in the time of the British rule; 
but this person is just dead. I have since seen in the conntry 
the same degree of tranquillity, and the same apparent pros¬ 
perity which reigned there during our administration of it. la 
some districts luxuriant crops of un-irrigated wheat, extend- 
ing'in one continued sheet, almost as far as the eye can reach. 

' But as under all despotisms this condition of tilings is 
precarious,-^!t almost entirely depends on the temper anO will 
«f the ruling Prince, and on the conduct »»f those by whom 
he is surrounded, and who are his advisers. There is no con¬ 
stitution, no charter of rights, no law superior to the sove¬ 
reign's will; and no jiower on the part of the jreople, to resist 
the will of their rulers. The present Rajah is of good tits- 
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position. Ra owes hU elevation entirely to ns. His posses¬ 
sion of his throne must depend on our s upport, for be was 
not rij![ht on his side.\ He has grown up under our guidance, 
and in observation of ithe system which work^^d so well. If 
therefore^ any one condition of things can, more tiinii anotlier, 
conduce to the continuance of those relations under which 
oiir connexion with N£t|jpore couimewced, it should be that 
which I have endeavoured to describe. 

Yet with all these advantages in its favor, it must be, and 
is doubtful, whether we can with benefit to either the sove¬ 
reign or the people of Nagpore, interfere through half mea¬ 
sures even to the extent to which we are tltrough treaty 
entitled. There is, and must be, a jealnusy of such inter¬ 
ference on the Rajas part, of the instrument whom we em¬ 
ploy—be it a British Resident, an Agent, or a Native Wakeet. 
He too must, with good reason, be distrustful of the infor¬ 
mation which he may receive from the Native Agents, whom 
again we must employ—and of that which he receives from 
the Prince hiinselt or from his ministers or servants, persons 
Ci>midaiiuug to, or seeking from the Resident s support, whn, 
after all, has . not llte power of affording effectual redress, 
must be expected to be received discourteously by either the 
Prince or his servants—the exaggerated representation of dis¬ 
appointed complainants will again inflame the mind and 
temper of the Resident, who is authorised to interpose hia 
authority, in their behalf—until at last an open rupture will 
take place between the Prince and the Resident, the spirit 
will he communicated to and taken up by the Government-^ 
preparation for war on both sides will be the result-—and 
through this, as well perhaps as through every other system, 
every state of India may be expected lo be swalhiwed up by 

one Great Ruling Power,— the less by the more enlightened, 

' • 

Sattara. —In notices of this description it may appenr 
unnecessary to advert to remote periods of history ; but in most 
things it is as well to begin at the beginning. The Mslratta 
nation and government then is supposed tn bdom: to remote 
antiquity. Having extended from the SatpooiU mountains to 
the Kisna rivci;, appai;ently the natural seat of tl^at pecrple and 
of their language, without hoyrever going far into Feiinguna« 
Their capital being Deognih the modern DuHlutabad. 

Like most of the other, and all the principal Hindoo dynas¬ 
ties, they yielded to thej:iower, the discipline and superior etijier- 
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prise of the Mahomedans—and did not again ri^e fron) their 
fallen contiitioa until the vast empiie established over India by 
that toreign people showed symptoms of (}ecay and dissolution. 

The father ot Sevajee, the tounder olithe modern empire of 
Marattas, made some progress loward^tidepeudence, whilst a 
servant of the Becjapore government ana the increasing weak¬ 
ness of the Mahoutedaa kingdoms of yhe Dekhan, encouraged 
Sevajee himself to rebel against their power. He declared his 
independence in 1674, and at his death in 1782 was possessed of 
extensive territories. The vigorous operauons of Aurungzehe m 
the Uekhau again nearly destroyed, under Sevajee^sson and suc¬ 
cessor, the rising hopes of the Marattas. But these very opera¬ 
tions, by subduing the other independent IViahomedan kingdoms 
ofHhe Dekhan, without establishing any permanent rule in their 
stead, proved in the end extremely favorable to the establishment 
of the Maratta power. It was during the latter years of Au- 
rungzebe's reign evident that they were rising to greatness; and 
on his death in 1707, the contests which arose for the succession, 
left them almost undisputed masters of their ancient possessions. 

^ They received in 1719 a giant from the powerless emperor 
of Dehli for thechout of the six Soobas of the Dekhan—about 
1735 they conquered Malwa and Guzerate—1740 Berar—and 
in 1760 were 111 possession of Delili, Serhin<l, Lahore, and 
Multan. 

Salt ira became the capital in 1698 and the first Peshwa 
or minister had been appointed before that period. In 1749, 
the Peshwa, on the death of the fourth Raja, usurped the power 
of ihe empire, iind continued until his overthrow in 1817, to be 
llie acknowledged head of the muion, obeyed by the Chiefs of 
the Empire, and neg*ouated with, as such, by the foreign powers. 

The descendants of Sevajee had; during the whole of this 
period, continued prisoners in their f rnier capital, the fortress 
of Sattaia: the Peshwa still going ilirough the ceremony of 
paying them occasional visiiis at the principal festivals and on 
the accession always receiving a dress of investiture at their 
hands. 

The first notice taken of the Sattara family by the British 
Government was in the Hoifble Mr. Elphinstone's proclamation 
of the lith of February, 1818, three months after the breaking 
out of the war,-where he observed, ** The Haja of Sattara, who 
is now a pifsoner in Bajee Rao’s hands, will be released and 
placed at the hbad of an inde(>endent sovereignty of such an 
extent at may maintain the Rnja in comfort and dignity : with 
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this view the Fort of Sattara has been taken, the Raja's flag khs 
been set up in it, and his former ministers have been ealled into 
employment. Whatever country is assigned to the Raja, vtrili be 
administered by him.’'\ 

Nine days after Ote date of this proclamatiOh, the Satthr^ 
family was released through the Cavalry affair at Ashtat, from ft 
bondage of sixty-nine ^ars’ duration. Sir Lionel Smith said, 
“ I have infinite pleasure in reporting that the Sattara Raja,^ his 
brotheis and mother, were in these circumstAnces rescued and 
brought safe into camp, to their great satisfaction ^ndjoy.'f 
*' The Raja made his entry in procession into Sattara, escorted 
by detachments of the corps of the division, and accompanied by 
most of the officers in camp. On this occasion he formally took 
his seat on his throne, in full durbar, and soon after published a 
proclamation, announcing his connection with the Biitish Go* 
vernment, and the peculiar injuries he had received from Bajee 
Rao, Among them was an oi der, the existence of which was 
confirmed by the Killadar of Wupota, to put the whole family 
to death rather than suffer them to be rescued.” 

Tlie young Raja was then in his twenty first yean Bat 
having been through the whole period of his life a prisoner and 
being consequently entirely unversed in public affairs, i\ was 
not deemed prudent to intrust to his management, or that of 
his ministers, the government of a considei able portion of that 
tract of country, whiclt the fottunes of war had placed m our 
hands, until future expeiience should prove iher fitness fbr such 
a charge. 

The Peshwa it appeared hardly Allowed the Sattara family 
half a lack of rupees a year for their maintenance, excluaive of 
rich presents at the principal festivalsi The youog Rqja now 
gave in an estimate of bis expehces amounting to half a crore 
a-yoar, and on being remonstialed with, on the exorbitancy of 
his expectations said, that half a lack and half a crore were the 
same to the Company when in a disposition io give, in thh 
mean time he was with some difficOlty persuaded to limit his ex* 
pense to 27,000 rupees a month until a futare scale of income 
could be fixed up6n fbr His Highnhsg. 

Territory, estimated to yield evcdtually eighteen lack of 
rupees per annum, was set a side as the future ftrincipalitf of 
Sattara, and Captain Grant was appointed to superintend, 
under the control of the Commissioner at Poona, thfe manage-, 
ment of this territory in all its judicial and revenue affairs. The 
whole of the territory conquered from the Peshwa was assign- 
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ed, under this form of management, to five principal officers,, 
selected by the Commissioner at Poona—these were Mr. Chap^^ 
Hn, Captains Pottinger, Briggs, and Roi/ertson—and the sys¬ 
tem adopted by Captain Grant in the Sahara territory, did not 
differ materially from that in. operation inUhe other four districts, 
except that the necessity of transferring that country to the 
Haja’s management was held in view/* when Ive should prove 
himself suited for so important a charge. 

The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner in the 
Dekban,,ia his “ Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Peshwa” has discussed the subject under three distinct heads : 
1st, Revenuer 2d, Police and Criminal Justice; 3d, Civil 
Justice-^contrasting the former mode of administration under 
.the Native Ghrvernment with that which his own experience, and 
the experience of the officers employed under him, afforded ; 
and hazardous as the attempt may be I shall endeavour to give 
an epitome of tbe views of that enlightened man—seeing that 
they extend over upwards of one hundred folio pages, and that 
these pages oan be commanded by but few—premising also that 
these views'refer to the Sattara territory, for the amelioration 
- of the condition of whose inhabitants we were there exercising 
interference. 

The change ■ for evil which the Peshwa was enabled to 
introduce into his administration through his connection with 
us, is not less remarkable than that which took place at Nag- 
pore after the treaty of 1803 with that State. Some attempt 
had been made under the administration of his predecessor to 
consolidate his power. The treaty of Basseen gave to the 
Peshwa' to be possessed in peace, a small compact territory. 
But being himself “ the head of an tinpopular party and edu¬ 
cated in a prison, he had little sympathy with the bulk of his 
nation, and little desire for any enterprise in which he might 
.j-equire their assistance. .His only wish was to satisfy his 
love of power and of revenge.'Without endangering his safety 
or disturbing his ease. He had therefore begun his adminis¬ 
tration by plundering all. the ministers connected with his 
<«nemy. Nana Fumaveea had seized on tbe Jageers of his 
principal opponents. When the.treaty of Bassen relieved him 
trofm all apprehension of resistance' he gave loose to his desire 
of depressing, the great, and degrading his .enemies." 

On the former Revenue System Mr. Elphinstone observes, 
—In whatever point of view we examine the Native Govern¬ 
ment in the Deccan, the first and most important division is into 
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vfllages and townships. These communities contain in minia¬ 
ture all the materials of a State within themselves, ;and;are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other Govern- 
menis were withdrajivn. Though probably not compatibie 
with a very good forV of Government, they- are an excellent 
remedy for the imperfections of a bad one; they pre¬ 
vent the bad effects of its negligence and weakness^ and even 
prevent some barrier gainst its tyranny and rapacity." ,Mr. 
Elphinstone goes on to describe the several village function¬ 
aries. “ The pataiU are the most important functionaries in 
the village, and perhaps the most important class in the coun¬ 
try,” describes the nature of their office which is hereditary 
and with consent of Government. saleable, entitling them to 
lands and fees. • In that capacity (revenue) he performs on 
a small scale what a Mamtutdar or Collector does on a large; 
he allots the lands to such cultivators as have no landed pro¬ 
perty of their own, and fixes the rent which each has to pay : 
he collects the revenue of Government from all the ryots, con¬ 
ducts all arrangements with them; and exerts himself to 
promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the village. 
Though originally the Agent of the Government, he is now 
regarded as equally the representative of the ryots, and is not 
less useful in executing the orders of the Government than 
in asserting the rights, or at least in making known the wrongs 
of the people.” 

“ The Coolkairnee keeps the numerous records and accounts 
of the village. The most important are 1st, the general mea¬ 
surement and description of all the village lands; 2d, the list 
of fields with the name, size, and quality of each, terms, by 
which it is held, the name of. the tenant, the rent for which he 
agreed, and the highest rent ever produced by the field; 3d, 
the list of all the inhabitants whether cultivators or otherwise, 
with a statement of the dues from each to Government, and 
the receipt and balance in the account of each ; 4th, the general 
statement of the instalments of revenue which have been rea¬ 
lized; and 5lh, the detailed account were each branch of re¬ 
venue is shown under a separate head, and the receipts and ba¬ 
lance of each. Besides the public records he generally keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with eaich other, and with 
their creditors,—acts as a notary public in drawing op all their 
agreements, and even conducts any private correspondence 
they may have to carry pn. He has lands, but .oftener fees, 
allotted to him by Government; from which he holds bis np- 
pointraent.” 
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On the important question of Land Tenures Mr« EL 
pbinstone observes, ** The result of those reports (from the 
Collectors) and of my own enquiries, is ^at a large portion of 
the ryots are the proprietors of their estates, sobfect to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Goverjlftnent; that their pro- 
pei^ty is hereditary and saleable, and thaf they are never dispos¬ 
sessed while they pay their tax, and even then they have fbr 
a long peiiod (at least 30 years) the/right of reclaiming their 
estate on paying the dues of (Government." Their land tax 
is fixed, hot the late Maratta Government loaded it with other 
imponUqns, -and reduced the advantage to a mere name, so far 
however, was this from dertroying the value of .their estates 
that although the Gevernment took advantage of their attach¬ 
ment to maj^e them pay considerably more than an Oopet a, (com¬ 
mon farmer) and although all the Meeresdars, were in ordinal y 
cases obliged to makeup from failures in the payment of each 
of their body, yet their lands were saleable and generally at 
ten years’ purchase. The*tr attachment to their estatrs induced 
these people to remain on them, even after they become losing 
concerns, and it wus supposed that these proprietors i^ere more 
numerous ali over the Maratta country than common far¬ 
mers. ‘ 

“ An opinion prevails throughout the Maratta country 
that under the Hindoo Government all the land was held by 
Meerassees, and that the Ooperas were introduced, as the old 
proprietors sunk under the tyranny of the Mahommedans. 
This opinion is supported by tbo fact that the greater pait of 
the fields, now cultivated by Ooperas are recorded in the village 
hooks as belonging to absent proprietors.” 

“ All the land which does not belong to Meerassees be¬ 
longs to Government, on those to whom Government has 
assigned it. The property of the Zunieendars in the soil has 
not been introduced or even heard of m the Deccan.” 

“The cultivated land belonging to govemment except 
some parts which it kep^ in its own hands to be managed by 
the Mamlutdars, was always let out to Ooperas, who had a 
lealsd, with the expiration of which their claim and duties 
expii^- 

“ These are all the tenuies on which land was held as 
Car as regards the property of the soil. The assignment by 
Govemmieal of its own revenue or share of the produce will 
be mentioned hereafter. It need only be observed, that in 
making these grants it could not transfer the share of a 
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Meeras<Jsr- Even Eajne Rao, when he . had OQcasion for 
Meeras landj paid ihe price of it.”* ^ 

The Daishmook|. is considered to have been the r^venuie 
officer of the HindoA Governmeat. He became , necessary 4o 
the Mahoramedan c^qoerors, and they' still hold the lands 
and fees which were originaRy assigned them as wages. Qn 
the decline of the Mohommedan kingdoms in the Deccan, they 
acquired too milch anthority and were able to maintain them¬ 
selves for a time' in independence. “ The Maratta, or rather 
the Bramin Government, was led by this conduct, and by their 
embezzlements of the public revenue^ almost to set aside the 
employment of the Zutrieendars, transacting all business direct¬ 
ly with the patails by means of its own officers. .This change, 
though probably produced by the policy and avarice of the 
Bramins, is considered to have been attended wkh beneficial ef¬ 
fects, as delivering the people from the oppressions and exac¬ 
tions of the Zumeendars.” 


Mr. Elphinstonc' enters into the detail of‘the Maratta 
manner of managing the revenue, both before and after the 
farming system. The principal revenue officers uhder the for¬ 
mer system, the mamlutdar whs appointed by the government, 
and the appointment qf theinfeiior agents rested with him. He 
was reckoned reasonable,'if his whole profits did hot exceed 5 
per cent, on the net revenue.” About the en^ of the year, when 
the principal harvest was nearly ready to be cut, the malnlutday 
moved out into his district, and was attended by the patails of 
villages, with.their coollkurnees, tivhb laid before him the papers 
already ehuroefated. The whole country has been surveyed, 
and each field' classed and assessed according to its eircunl- 
stances and quality.” The mamlutdar proceeded to settle the 
revenue of the ensuing season, on a consideration of the 
amount paid in the former' years, combined with a regard to the 
actual state of things.—“ The patail represented any ground 
there was relaxation in the terms, iri which he expected the 
support of the DaiShmook and Daispandea; all hereditary 
officers being considered as connected' wifli the ryots. The 
patail was likewise accompanied by some bfthe'princijial ryots^ 
especially of the meerassdArs, who were witnesses to bis pro- 
refedings, and-who also assisted hitn with their opinions. These 
discussions generally ended In a second^ more particular agfee- 
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* Mr* Blphit^tOQe considers thftt tlie Me^raaadara paid tax, thp Oafiertt 
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on-which the pataii interchanged with the mamlutdar ^it 
pn^gement fixing the revenue: that of the mamlutdar was 
called the Sununabundee Piuteetand that of the putail KabOol 
Keetba.. Thepatails had generally. sensed with the ryots, the 
shale which each was to bear, befo^i he came to make the 
settlements, and if any thing unexpected was proposed, so as to 
derange the distribution agreed on, be returned to his village 
to consult the ryots anew. When th/j pataii continued obsti¬ 
nately to reject the terrns offered by the mamlutdar, a special 
officer was sent to ; the spot , to examine the fields, and if no 
other means succeeded in effecting an adjustment, the mamlut- 
idars would offer to reour to what seems to havebeenthe original 
principle in all. settlements, namely, for Government to take 
half and leave half to the cultivator." 

Mr. Elphinstone futther describes the mode adopted in 
collecting the revenue fixed on the village. The extra revenue 
levied under eight different heads from the cultivators- -and 
“ extraordinary and occasioned impositions; but until the in¬ 
troduction of the farming system they are said to have been as 
rare as the occasion which furnished the pretext for them." 

The farming system which seems to have been introduced 
only towards the close of the Peishwa's reign, was an aggrava¬ 
tion of the evils which before existed. It did not differ mate¬ 
rially from the same injurious system, as we are acquainted 
with it elsewhere—large tracts of country were let out ta the 
highest bidder—-generally .the needy and corrupt hangers on 
about court—for men of property or capital will seldom risk it 
in such speculations—these sub-let to other farmers, and they 
to the pataiU—each squeezing the other, but the squeezing of 
all parties reaching at last the poor ryot. 

The leading principles introduced by Mr. Elphinstone 
were—to. abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the native 
system; to levy the revenue according to actual cultivation; to 
make the assessments light; to impose no. new taxes; and to 
do none away unless obviously unjust; and above all to make 
ho innovations. “ The ebief^authority now resided in the dis¬ 
trict, and devoted his whole time to its affairs; and all the sub¬ 
ordinate agents were obliged to follow his example." “ The 
assessments were much lighter than formerly, and much more 
uniform and,clearly defined., The powers' of the m«mlutdars 
were limited, and the system of fixed pay and no perquisite was 
decidedly introduced in principle, although of,some it may be 
still secretly departed from in practice. The improvements in 
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tlie administration of the Revenue Department are greater than 
in the others. Faith :s kept with the ryot, more liberal assis¬ 
tance is given to hint, in advance; he is not harassed by false 
pretexts to extort e^oney; and his complaints find a readier 
bearing and redress. Some of our alterations are less agree¬ 
able to all or to panicnUr classes. We have more farms and 
more strictness than oij^ predecessors; the power of the patail 
is weakened by the greater interference of our mamiutdars. 
His emoluments are injured by our reductions of the Laudir 
Waurid, and even the ryots who were taxed for his profit are 
made to free the want of some of their charities and amuse¬ 
ments, while they confound the consequent reductions of tbeir 
payments with the general diminution in the assessment.*' The 
character of the mamiutdars is described as being less respect¬ 
able than would be wished, although it was an object, to intro¬ 
duce the servants of the former government. The revenue ser¬ 
vants introduced from the Madras Presidency are described as 
being “ more active, more obedient to orders, more exact and 
methodical than the Marattas, but they introduce forms of re¬ 
spect for their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while 
they show much less consideration for the great men of the 
country, and are more rough, harsh, and insolent in their gene¬ 
ral demeanour. It might be worth while to consider how much 
of taese characteristics they owe to us, and much to the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

The duties of a mamlutdar are to superintend the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, to manage the police, to receive civil and 
criminal complaints, referring the former to punebayets and 
sending the latter to the Collector.” They have a Serishtadar 
who keeps their records, an accountant, and some other assis¬ 
tants. The pay of a mamlutdar is from 70 to 150 a month, and 
that of a Serishtadar from 35 to 50. The system adopted by 
all the Collectors were founded on the Maratta practice, 
though varying from it and from each other in some particulars. 
The foundation for the assessment in all , was the amount paid 
by each village in times when the people considered themselves 
to have been well governed. • Deductions were made from this 
in proportion to the diminution of the cultivation, and after¬ 
wards further allowances were ^made on any specific grounds 
alleged by the ryots. The amount to be paid was partitjoned 
among the ryots by the village officers, and, if all satisfi¬ 
ed, puttabs were given, and the settlement was ended.” 

" The customs weie formed from the difficulty of managing 
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otherwiSfij and as no '<ioittplalTils vf'^re niada it was inf^k”- 
«jd thsit the sylitfe^, if fct>t fatbkftWb to govOTiuneat, was not 
Oppres^ve toilife pebple. ■ ; • 'i" ■ £ , ■ 

In -1*^11^ tfflfkir^sv’ttftdof ' thO'^Mdrattif GbV^ment; tbe pa- 
tail was T<»jpohSiblfeJof'tftfe Pbliiid orhlis viUag;e, aided by the 
wfttchrti’e'nj a'»<cl'%hijre't1i% occasion teqbited it, by the Whole of 
tlte kjhabltattts—^he>Wtis gehetaWy ^^al^tothe chaTge—respon¬ 
sibility'wSi ibtbwdoa the ootohltinityj and' unless stolen’pro¬ 
perty were ti^t^ced’Po a tieigbbobriug village, they wore held res¬ 
ponsible for the' whole aiWOunt lost, or Such portion as their neg¬ 
lect or cnlpability should seem to require, and Were otherwise 
punishable by fine. * “ The e*actiori and this ihclemnity is evi¬ 
dently uhjust, since the village might neither he able to prevent 
the theft hbr tnake up the loss, and it was only in partibular 
cases thht it was insisled'on to the full extent.'’ 

“ In'the district police the patail was under-tbe same au¬ 
thority a&apolteCbffieer, that he was as a revehne one, the 
biatnlutdar, Who-eniployed Ihe 't^ure agents in' this department 
as in the dther. The tnaifilutdar saw that the villages acted in 
cofifcert', add With proper actli^iiy< ahd wheti! there Wks a sirsoo- 
bedar, he kept the safiie sdperifitbtidanbo over the ihamlutdar. 
These officers alsdconsiderable establishments to maintain 


the tradquHlUy of their districts.' There were the sebundies or 
irregular irtfaritry, and. the smsdl parties of liorSd Which were 
kept in every district: they were, however, employed to oppose 
violehce and 1b'support thb village police, not to discover of¬ 
fenders. ‘ The maralUtdat had great discretionary powers, and 
Cren a ‘patail wbuld not hfesit‘ata to secure a Suspected person, 
bv to taka' any measure that Seemed hect^sary to ifthintam the 
police bf his village, for' which he was ahswCrable.” 

** This WM the plan of pblice up tb the lime of BSjee Row, 
dfiring the' re$gtt <if Madhob RoW' istt WUd likUWise during the 
adttiiUislr'itiott bP^^atta'FurndVBes'j’ itiS Skid to have succeeded 
in'pre^rving gueat security ^attd^brddt.” 

■' s THe'''cbrtf9Siort'Which ensued' oiiP the commencement of 
Bajee RbW’i'reign irt l 796, aud the great fatniue of 1803-4, 
deraiigfed the system of police like ih6 ollfefr branches of ad- 
riiluisttatiotv;’' A new author!^ With ft long -Watatta name was 
efigrumd Oh thh efid police, a'SCft bf siUpoHtttendaht general 
wwi'gt^ftfe'pbWefe, ftnd enormous abo^s «tb$e Under his ad- 
mittlsf+tKlon. ■' “‘It may be supposed'* that Such'U rtoteot pro¬ 
ceeding, Mid One Sb foreign to thfe 'iWdirtaty syutbtav could not 
fall to clash with dhe {ominaryJ itostitutious, and acebrdiitgly 
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theie were constant a>i4 IvmU coinplatnia by the maiplMtdArs 
and villagers, that the Tapposuavesses were only active ij9 cxt 
toning money underifalse accusations, and that robbers father 
flourished under tlieiX piotection.” 

At tlie capna!, \ Bajee Row’s time, the police was en* 
ti ustcd to an individual who maintained bis own establishment, 
fur which he received rupees a month, all deriving greai 
profit from uuavowedexjaptions, “ the police however was good; 
on the whole, murdeis or robberies attended with violence and 
alarm, were veiy rare, and I have never heard any complaints 
of the iiisecnrity of property.” 

“ Next to the prevention of cilmes and the apprehension 
of criminals comes tire manner In which offences, &c. are tried 
and punished ; m this are involved the authorities competent to 
try, the forms of trial, and the law by which guilt is defined and 
punishment awarded.” 

The revenue officers were the criminal judses under the 
Maratta Government, and the picture drawn by Mr. £l[^instone 
of the administration of criminal justice ,shows the deplorable 
condition to winch tliat department was reduced. The fpllowing 
extiacts may be sufficient. 

“The right.of indicting punishment was, however, ex¬ 
tremely undefined, and was exercised by each man more ac¬ 
cordingly to his power and influence than to his office.’' 

“ There was no prescribed form of trial. The chief au¬ 
thority would generally consult bis officers, and perhttps emplo-y 
a committee of them to conduct an inquiry, but I should doubt 
whether Punchayels were ever generally employed in criminal 
trials, though mentioned by XJqptain Giant to have been so in 
the Sattara country.” 

“ In crimes against the state, the prince made such iuqui- 
lies, ordiiepted his minister^to.makfi such, as scented requisite 
for his own safety, and gave such orders rcgari^ing the accused 
as their case seemed to require. Tortufe yvaa .employed to 
compel confession and disclosure of acqih^piices.” 

“ Trials of this sort wore naturally cot^idered in a despotic 
Government.as above all law, httt eyen in eommon criminal 
trials no law seems ever to he rpfefted ,to*,except in cases oon- 
uected witb.feUgion, wher,e shajttres, W,ete sopietimes consulted. 
The only rule seems to be the custom of the country, and tlie 
magistrates’ notion of expediency. The Hindoo law was quite 
disused, prpbahly owing to it;} absurdity ; ,and although evfjry 
man is toterably acquainted with its rules in civil G.aj}e8> 1 do 
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not believeany one but the very learned has the least notion of its 
criminal enactments.” Punishments.—Murder, unless attended 
with peculiar atrocity was seldom punished with death, ‘‘ High¬ 
way robbery was generally so, because maitly committed by low 
people, for a greater distinction was mad/in the punishment, on 
account of the caste of the criminal than the nature of the 
crime. A man of tolerable caste wai^ seldom put to death, 
except for offence against the state. In such cases birth seem 
to have been no protectJbn.” Trampling under the feet of an 
elephant, hanging, beheading, cutting to pieces with swords 
were common punishments. Women were not put to death, 
but mutilation of both sexes was common. 

No-other punishment, it may be averred, was ever in¬ 
flicted on a man who could afford to pay a fine; and on the 
whole', the criminal system of the Marattas was in the last 
state of disorder and corruption.” “ Judging from the impuni¬ 
ty with which crimes might be committed, under a system of 
ctiminial justice and police, such as has been described, we 
should be led to fancy the Maratta country a complete scene 
of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could be fur¬ 
ther from the truth. The reports of the Collectors do not re¬ 
present crimes as particularly numerous. Mr. Chaplin who 
has the best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old 
provinces, thinks them rather rarer here than there. Murder 
for revenge^ generally arising either from jealousy or disputes 
about landed property, and as frequently about village rank, 
is mentioned as the commonest crime among the Marattas. 
Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs, or 
extorting justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies 
and highway robberies are common, but are almost always 
committed % Bheels and other predatory tribes, who scarcely 
form part of the society; and they have never, since I have 
been in the country reached to such a pitch as to bear a mo- 
inent’«-«oniparison with' the state of Bengal,- described in the 
papers laid before Parliament.” 

•- < Mr; Elphinstone enters into a long disquisition of the 

causes’ which kept this country in a state superior to our 
oldest possessions, amidst all the abuses and oppressions of a 
native govCrfiment, and on the means for preserving an effici- 
•ntpolice.”- ' 

Our system of police produced a closer superintendance, 
the abolition of indiflnite confinement: and introduced alto¬ 
gether a milder and more merciful mode of procedure ; but it 
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was necessary to consider how much our abstaining^ from such 
tyranny would weaken the hands of the police, and how neces¬ 
sary it would be to provide a remedy in some more tolerable 
shape. \ . 

After describing ^le alterations introduced in the admh* 
nisiration of criminSU justice, Mr. Elphinstone observes: 
“ The whole of this s^tem is evidently better calculated for 
protecting the innocent •from punishment, and the guilty from 
undue severity, than for securing the community by detering 
from crimes. In the certainty and efficacy of punishment, it 
has the same inferiority to the native system, that the police 
has in detecting and seizing oflTenders." “ In short it may be 
questioned, whether our system does not occasion as much 
suffering as the native one, but it is spread over a greater sur¬ 
face, and therefore makes less show, and neither shocks the 
legislator nor alarms the criminal.” - 

After suggesting improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice, and describing the moral character of the peo¬ 
ple, Mr. Elphinstone observes: “ I do not perceive any 
thing that we can do to improve the morals of the people, ex¬ 
cept by improving their education. There are already schools 
in all towns, and in many village, but reading is cqnfined to 
Bramius, Banyans, and such of the agricultural classes as have 
to do with accounts. I am not sure that our establishing free 
schools would alter this state of things, and it might create a 
suppicion of some concealed design on our part. It would be 
more practicable and more useful to give a direction to the read¬ 
ing of those who do learn, of which the press affords so easily 
tite means.” 

“ Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill 
chosen; but there exist in the Hindoo language many tales, aud 
fables that would be generally read, and that would circu¬ 
late sound morals. There must be religious books tending 
directly to the same end. If many of them were, printed and 
distributed gratuitously, the effect would ^ without doubt be 
great and beneficial It would, however, be indispensable 
that they should be purely Hindoo. We might sileutly omit 
ail precepts of questionable morality, but the slightest infusion 

of religious controversy would secure , the failure of the design. 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindoos to our 
aid in reforming them, and to control their vices by the ties of 
religion, which are stronger than those of law By maintaining 
and purifying their present tenets, at the same time that . wo 
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ewlighten their understandings, we shall bring them nearer to 
that standard of perfection in which aft concur in desiring that 
they should arrive while any attack on tlWir faith, if success¬ 
ful,might be expected in theory as is/found in practice'to 
ithkke their reverence for all religion, fand t<« set them free 
from those useful restraints which even superstitious doctrine 
ithposeS on the passions.’’^ '' 

Mr. Elphinstone had proposed thk two lack of rupees 
should be set aside for religious purposes including two colleges. 
There was originally in the Peshwa's time a sum of five l ick 
of rupees, set aside for purposes of religion and education, but 
the institution had degenerated into a giving of alms. It was 
now proposed that /JO,000 rupees which had been 'conferred 
** On proficients in Hindoo Divinity, should be allotted to those 
most skilled in more useful bianches of learning, law, mafhema- 
ticks, &c. and a certain nhmber of professors might be appoint¬ 
ed to teach those sciences.” Th’eSe means, with the circulation 
of a few w^ll-chbsen books, Auch as I believe are now printed 
in Calcutta; would have a better and more extcilsive effect than 
a fegular College, and Would cost much less to the government. 
1 shall therefore avail myself of the permission formerly, given 
to me, and |)ut such an establishment in train.” 

Tlie authdiities by whoin civil ju-<tice was administered 
wore tbu following ;—In the country the patail, over him the 
matplutdaf, arid sirsoobadars ; and above all the Paishwa and 


his minister; jageerdars administered justice in their own 
lahds; the great ones with little or no interference on the part 
of the government. In some towns there was a judicial officer, 
called the Nyace Desh, who tried causes under the Paishwa’s 
authority, and atiy person whom the Paishwa pleased to autho- 
riie; might conduct an investigation, subject to hi.s Highness's 
Coiifirmiitioh.” 

** Though a government officer endeavom’ed himself to set¬ 
tle the dispute, and though it rested with him to decide whether 
br not the ca&e required a punebayet, yet it was reckoned 
grbsa injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and 
It Wias always reckoned sufficient ground for ordering a new 
fnvCstifeatioft ■where there Ivad beCn no puhehayet.” 

‘• Thfediipehayet may therefore be considered as the great 
ihst^m'entm the administration of justice, and it Is of ednse- 
fiueiiCe to detertnihe how the assembly was constituted, what 
were its pbwer, and What its hicthdu 6f proceeding, and en¬ 
forcing or procur/hg the enforcement of its decrees.” 
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Mr Elphinstone enters larg;ely into all these subjects of 
enquiry and into the defects and abuses of the judicial system 
of the Marattas. \ 

But with all tr)^se defects the Maratfa country flourish¬ 
ed, and the people see® to have been exempt from some of the 
evils which exist unefer our more pei feet government. There 
must, therefore, have \>een some advantages in the system to 
counterbalance its ohviotis defects, and most of them apjiear to 
me to have originated in one fact, that the government although 
it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of this was par¬ 
ticularly felt among the lower orders, w lO -ire most out of 
reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all 
governments. By means of the punchayet they were enabled, 
to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, 
and it happens that most of the objections above stated to that 
institution do not apply in their case " 

The patail of the village was afraid of exercising oppres¬ 
sion, and so were the members of a punchayet, in view of those 
ainongsi whom they lived—the whole community were likely 
to know the merits of the case, the member of the punchayet 
of to-day might become the plaintiff or defendant before a si¬ 
milarly constituted tribunal to-morrow ; and as the members 
of the court were kept from their usual occupation pending its 
deliberations, there was little probability of unnecessary delay. 
But although the punchayet was sufficient protection to the in¬ 
dividual from the oppression of his neighbour, it was no pro¬ 
tection of the people against the strong hand of power, and 
thf^y had nothing else to rely on than the hope that their rulers 
would see that was for their own interest that they should 
prosper, 

Mr. Elphinstone enters on a comparison of the advantages, 
or otherwise of the native plan with those of the Adawlut and 
concludes. “ I bis view of the Adawlut is taken from the re¬ 
ports drawn up in Bengal, and it is possible that many of the 
defects described may origirrate in the Revenue System, in the 
volumiuousness of the Regulations, or in other extrinsic cir¬ 
cumstances, a supposition which appears to be supported by 
the state of the Courts under Bombay, where most of tlic evils 
alluded to are said to be still unfelt, but enough will remain to 
satisfy us that the chance of attaining or approaching perfec¬ 
tion is aS ^mall under our dWn plan as under that of the na¬ 
tives; that on either plan we must submit to many ineonveni- 
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«nces and many abus.ea> and that no very sudden improvement 
is to be . looked for in the actual st^te of things. If this,be 
the case, it bee mes of the first conseouence to cherish what 
there .is good in the existing system, an/ to attempt no innova¬ 
tion that can injure the crinciples now in force, since it is un¬ 
certain whether we can introduce bettenin their room.” 

“ I propose therefore that the native system should be 
siili preserved, and means taken to remove its abuses and re¬ 
vive its energy. Such a course will be more welcome to the na¬ 
tives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely, it is 
never too late to introduce the Adawlut.” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Elphinslone after some 
years’ experience in the management of the Poona territory. 
After various suggestions for the improvement of the Maratta 
system the report is concluded in these words. 

“ 'l o sum up the effects of our Revenue, Police, and Ju¬ 
dicial systems, we have, in-Revenue, lighter, more equal and 
more certain assessment, less peculation and consequently less 
profit to the Agents of Government. In Police more attention 
and . more vigour, but less violence and so far less efiiciency. 
In Civil Justice the great change is that government has tak n 
on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights, 
but there is more form, more purity, more delay in some cases, 
and less in others. In Criminal Justice more system, more 
scruples, more tiials, more acquittals, more certain punishment 
for all Climes except robbery, and for that both legs cettain and 
less severe.” 

The Sattara territory had continued under the same 
system of management as the rest of the territories conquered 
from the Peshwa. It has already been mentioned that tlie 
Raja ascended the throi e of his ancestors on the 9th of May 
iSiS On the 25th of September 1819, a treaty was conclud¬ 
ed with H. H, and certain territories ceded to him. These to 
be held in subordinate co-operation to the British Government, 
and the Raja to be guided in all matters by the advice of the 
Political Agent at his Court. His military force neither to be 
increased nor diminished without consent. To forbear from all 
ihtereoursG with foreign states except through, the Political 
Agent, the possessions of Jageeidars within the Sattara territo¬ 
ry were taken puder the protection of the British Government, 
together withjihe possessions of the Raja df Akulkote,. the 
Punt SucheW, the Prittef-nidhee, and the Jageer of the Duf- 
flays in the pergunnah of Jhutt.' 
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In 1820 the territory of Sattara yielded about 15-lack of 
rupees and when under full cultivation, it wa* supposed it 
would yeild 18,00,001^ 

In March 182ll^r. Chaplin observes: “ In my late tour 
to the southward I ha4 an opportunity of personally witnessing 
the general prosperity I and good order that prevailed through¬ 
out the Raja’s districra, and the satisfacthm which was shewn 
by all classes of the pfeople towards H. H. Government and 
the existing system of management. 

“ The Raja was warm in expressing how sensible he was 
of the kindness and consideration which Captain Grant had 
uniformly observed towards him, both publicly and privately; 
and I took my leave of him, impressed with a very favourable 
opinion of the good sense and judgement, and the respecta¬ 
bility of the acquirements which H H. evinced, both at this 
interview and on the occasion: of a vidt, at which I received 
and entertained H. H; on the following day.” 

On the 5th of April 1821, the entire management of the 
Sattara territories was transferred to the Raja, and in 1829 
the Governor of Bombay describes those territories as being 
well governed, and the Raja himself as doing justice to the 
trouble that had been taken with his education. 

Whatever may be thought of the poU' y which led to the 
sacrifice of so large a portion of our territorial conquests from 
the Peishwa, for the support of the Sattara family, we have at 
least .so far as the interest and welfare of the people of the 
country are concerned, no cause of regret. The territory it¬ 
self is of that limited nature which may be considered more in 
the right of an estate or family possession than of a dominion 
—the administration of the affairs of such a territory is appa¬ 
rently within the scope of the native mind, and we will most 
probably find the people of such countries the happiest and 
most prosperous in India. It is only in extensive possessions 
such aa Hyderabad, Nagpore, Gwalior, Mysore, Oude, &c. 
where the management extends beyond the compass of indi¬ 
vidual control, that native administration proves so prejudicial 
to the interests of the people.' It then becomes necessary to 
trust to the pianagemcnt of others; and, supposing the native 
ruler himself to have the welfare of his pieople at heart, it musr 
be doubtful whether in the present demoralized condition of the 
people of this country he can ffed instruments who are trust? 
worthy or likely to second his own intentions. ' ’ 'I 

In founding a small state for the Sattara Raja the British 
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GoTornrneiit had in view,** the further object of providing for a 
portion of tho 8oidiec3r of the countiy, whose habits might be 
unsuitable to our servire, and likewise ot/'retaiDtng some of the 
c;ivil religious orders, whom it mighube difficult to dispose 
of under our own direct government.” ( 

The possessions of the Putwarder^ Appah Dessac, &c. in 
southern Maratta ceuntiy yield a revenue of about twenty 
lack a year—«of these the Governor of Bombay observed m 
“ I was sorpiised to find from the most minute inquiry 
how comparatively liitle th« chaiacter of the ruleridepended on 
that of the chitf. Bat the principal leason of this 1 di'-cover- 
ed to be ip the village synem being preserved complete, and the 
almost invariable usage of the local officers (even to the high¬ 
est) being seldom ever changed. Many of the finest diMricts 
have maralutdars and other officers, who have succeeded to 
those duties like an inheritance. The consequence is that ail the 
money made in the districts is spent inithem.” 

“ Whatever may be the veaaun, it is impossible not to ac¬ 
knowledge the fact tbatthe towns and tillages under these da- 
geerders, are in a better condition than any in our provinces in 
the Deccan; and notwithstanding the impression of some to 
the contrary, I mus t from all I saw and heard,, be of optiuon 
tliht justice is, in most cases, administered in a way full as 
satisfactory to the inhabitaats as under our improved system.” 

No one has had a better opportunity of comparing these 
tilings than Mr. Thackeray, who observes, “ We may, I think, 
infer from the flourishing state <of some of the Jageers, where 
the government is patiiarchal, and where the machine of state 
seems ito work imperceptibly, that the simplest form of admi¬ 
nistration is best adapted to this countiy. 'the Jaueerd<iis 
havo, however, certain advantages which we never shall pos¬ 
sess. They require less revenue and pan afford better teums 
toi'ilieiir ryuts. TbeiEnnam^ers are .generally their friepds apd 
celalions, who Ifve and die'in the qountry they mapage. ar>d 
lopkiasmnch to their own popularity with -iheryut.asto the 
favorof the Jageerdar.” , 

xHie first effect df our admioisjtratiofiief. the Poona territory 
«uiS;«ni increase eft cultivation and an appearance of increased 
pfosperity. iTMs peduqis arose .in some degree from the addi- 
tidP.^ proti^^p afforded to the people, and fifom a Slight accu- 
sduiation o^apital in the hands of the cultivating classes, who 
escaped the exactions of >tbe .Mavtdta Gevernmeut in the last 
year of its rdlc, and were not to the full extept suhjeoted to 
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those of their new mesters for the ftMt few years efter the 
change, cultivation increases in India. mol:e rapidly than popu' 
lation. This had ah injurious eftect on prices, whilst the de¬ 
mands ol Governmei|t eontini^ed to increase with increased 
cultivation—capital was rapidly drawn out of the country, and 
notiMtlistanding constant remissions, and the utmost anxiety on 
the part of the BrUishr government to uphold prosperity^ there 
is little doubt that the Whole of theMaratta country was at the 
end ot the fifth or sixth year reduced to a degree of pov^ty 
winch It had not known under former rulers. There was 
no employment, and little provision for the upper classes—the 
manufactures of rich kinkabs, clothes and other things which 
the expenditure of the native government and of these classes 
formeily went to support, disappeared with them,, and I suppose 
that few who were employed in that country, Or knew the scp* 
timents of its inhabitants, will deny that the thoughts and 
ers ot all were tuined towards Bajee Rao, the le-estabfisbment 
ot whose rule, it was believed, could alone lestore thmn to tW? 
former prosperity. Remissions had nevertheless been made 
with no sparing hand—untU, as was Said, the new conquests 
cost the Bombay government nineteen lacks a-year, and 
that government must long since have become bankrupt, 
had not the Bengal treasury been open to it. Whether 
the condition of the people of that country has improved 
in the last few years, our Bombay friends will perhaps lejl 
us. There is no doubt that soch has been the impoverish¬ 
ing effects of our system Of administration on the opposite 
coast, that in the northern Circars thonsands of our subjeqta 
perished last year of famine, whilst rioe^was selling from fifteen 
to twenty seers per rupee, neither is there any doubt that thO 
inhabitants of those provinces flocked in great numbers tp tbo 
Nizam’s; where, although prices were still higher (in the pro^ 
portion in the end of>May ef 10 to 19) they either found 
employment, or that the people of the native stato had ‘ the 
means of supporting them, whilst those Jiving under oar own 
rule had not.* It was well known to eve^ hodi at Hydorkhaa 
that, although grain Was therA at lanunqfates, the Nizam's,go¬ 
vernment, and the people fdty fed daily, in admtidn to 

their own jioor, some thousands dC Starring wretches, from dm 

I Ilk I «i i> .Mill.t. 1 * 1 iIpI > M ail 11 

* 1 Uiiikk Me* w|io fnCoaued 

effecU of a /an^ at, l|a«aiipatamf aad tuptriatefided (ha inpoi^thUoa 
Uiirtf ^aara ago, cotnider* that tha ^plo varo tbeo haitar able to 
agaiast prieaa at fiva atari par lopae tkah fhay aoir are at fiftaea. 
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Mre^fex.~Tbe ftkiaily of the preaent Rija sibems to have 
rtttllfa BAMral ceitra* about thebe^nihg of the 13th century, 
^ adminiatratien wah asarped by the miniater then m 
pQ|tyibr. ^he fatilly ttf the mlniatet waa again eupplanted by 
loiter in ItOCMf^t Rte ancient ^tinciea remained aa pageants 
ids m bMf^ df t’bent eacceaiAtia newpera and rulers until the 
cdB^et ef M^ore by llta Btitiah ou the 4th of May, 1799. 
Aaf Airing to aavume td onnMlirea ^ rights and powers of 
fiOti^irdra, «e ioobedi (here as in other instances) for a de> 
Bcendeat er ^ family eddeh bad been deposed a oentury be¬ 
fore, dad foc^ a chiM of ^eara ttf age. On the 32nd of 
Jiwe %hiSfi -ddld era# raised to the ^rone, and territory calculated 
to yield 13,74,000 {wgodas iraatoeded to him. He agreeing to 
pay fhota ^h( eerritoty, the yearly earn of aeven lack of pagodas 
fdr the malDiteimtiee of a ambiddioi^ force for the defence of his 
oiifefry, and afteHrards st'^huing to furnish four thousand 
home to serve Ivith the Bri^ avtpy. This arrangement evi¬ 
dently beloags to the infhney tff our practice in treaty-making, 
and of nat aequalntaiiee Uritih the character of the rulers of 
eodntry. 

Ihe value of the torritety eedod to Mysore, however, 
ithd^'Uatitfiated iothe’Sehednleto the treaty—tt is supposed to 
IfemUte vgirrecfly aiatednt sixty lades per atm vm^ao that the 
8|i|h yebiaisi^ tol thl^ Rtate after the payment of the British 
8hhd%, %a« abbtttjtMrty-fivo lacks, v^Ist territory yielding 
shBiy todigvras 'odm^od to its tontM^ontmi^-^the Britkh Go^ 

ithdlf rtg^ 'of tkoitrolling the Raja 
ia of the or^ case of his tni^o- 


b8lf%‘s 


ed hl|» 

chai^. 


of SMkiagthendtiilnMtaraUoti into its'otvn bands. 
yraiTiOr^lll'^nibr Gorernnsest, Poorooab, trot ap- 
fffiHStvaitoh tho'atf^sirs of Mysore, during 
ho CtMghuibdiiih i^’ogpaiiity dntingoished 
ur, l|iiife(t#Mr lehicU under the 

bwt so-ccmfptotK>n«: ond irfrich had point- 

s„5i«isiu*«isSo‘:'S: 



confidence of^fhd’tety Temarfcablemen, who were during the 
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p^tod of his power, Residents io M jaonv Md in sontajtcspipects 
his colleagues in itp GoTsmoieht'F--<Mftjltiislai, WiUcs, Citoo» nod 
Wobb—diis raeasurjts command the nppisHtse aad adminktion 
of the Supreme GOTemment^ and of die sniKiBdiiiate Gotfern* 
ment of Madras, to^whose ntanagement was left the control of 
our political relations^witb M^sfflre. 

Great trantloiUitx reigned in Sf ]jSore daring the adminis¬ 
tration of Pooroeah, which wobld have been very remarkable, 
consideiing the turbulent character of thp populadon of that 
country, had not his power bee^n supported by a vety efficient. 
British force stationed Witbih the territory. ' 1 cannot spes^ OS 
to the nature of Poomealfs re^ontie amnlnistrSUon, vibich was 
believed however, to be very beneficial fo the country. Rut the 
courts of justice established by him, were Of a very remarkable 
order, and have been cbtiiddered tb ofibr good Uiodels'fbr' pnr 
imitation, when it became necessary a s^rcond dme to interne 
that authority, which we had reserved to oursely^es by treaty, 
to save the people of Mysore from the oppression of their 
rulers. But the most remarkable cltcumstanoe in the bietotw 
of Poorneah's admiaistration, is the viiStsUm of money* whkn 
he amassed in the eleven yOailrs and a half of fats rule, afitount- 
ing I believe to nbbttt seventy lack of Fbgodasi Su|>pOsing 
the revenue of Mysore to havO been sinty lack of rupees—fire 
whole sum at his disposal, afier paying the sdb.s(ay, that is 
two hundred snd eighty one lack, Wonld hbve been four hUp- 
dred and eight lack; that he should have saved from this sutp 
two hundred and forty-five lack, anit'expended in his adminis¬ 
tration only one hundred and sixty-three, is f bbliev^ unprece¬ 
dented, so far as our sequain'tanee goes, in ^e history of this 
country, and poThsps in that of any other country. This Sum 
however, thou^ boarinjg sC largo a proportion to the amount 
at Poorneah's disposal^ was Uttle more than a third of the whole 
Revenue of Mysore. It is a Jbrodf to US' of kvhat may be done 
by an avaricious ruler, bU'iiUg undhr bur prUteefion, pud WliQ 
has mot a standing army io matntuiu. * It cuhttutts oddly’eacU^ 
with the twelve ittek saVOd by Mr.'JenkinS at flagtibrew"sd*en 
years, out of a RevOaue of thteUlKiirdiud imd fitty-fi>Ul’ 

How BO small'a po^lation aBdao'’fimtmd a lUrritory could bom 
such a drain in so shott a period df t1tBlh,'lt isdlffii^ttlt to ttndii^ 
stand t and this single fact pTerimos ^alU vetumes iu favtW M 
the admiolstmUou of Hydet ftda 'ftppoo or of some Ibriillt 
mlerss 
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'' ^ Besides the neturet desire to etteia the possessioh of power 
which beings to evety meh of proper the young Raja 

of Mysote ut Said to have erirtced, at a very/early period, unusu¬ 
al impatience at the thraldont in which he was kept by Poorne- 
ah; arising partly from the conduct of^iis minister, towards 
himself, partly from the circumstance/f the minister having 
been Tippoo’s IHwan, and ppftly frptn the knowledge which he 
had of the extent of the sttfferings of former Members of his 
own faipiiy tlirough jihe usnrpstions of former Dewans. 

, But however thisripay he, he assumed the reins of Govern¬ 
ment in the eai^y pert of when in hie eighteenth year. 

High hopes .were at fif«t entertsined'tbat this Prtnoe, who had 
becin, f^uqated under the eye of the ntost distinguished of our 
Keaidents, and un^ei the guidance of the ablest minister that 
India has seep of our seleedon, would have done honor to the 
high statiot^to which it was his good fortune to be raised. But 
these hopes were hardily ^sooner formed than blighted. It was 
immediately dUcov^ed th%t the Rajah/s education bad been en¬ 
tirely neglected, and that he was totally unfit for, and unwor¬ 
thy of the station to .which be bad been raised throdgb our pow¬ 
er,at so great a.sacrifice to ourselves. , We have in other'parts 
of India seen gnavd'an mothers, both’.natiutal and jby adoption, 
depressing Ap rising energies, wit^oJWing,education f,om, and 
even pandering to the vlqef of their own sons, for the purpose 
of prolonging their owpf power; and k would not be very sur¬ 
prising if the Regent of Mysore should be found to have acted 
the B^me pgrti towards Ins youDgsoietetgitrorthesaraeua- 
worthy .purpose; at. least we know twl k ia a game tliat has 
hew pmyi^ in higher and better plapes—and it is one against 
which « is the iutensst, and shpuld he the duty of the British 
Government tp guard during muiQritiea.ln the Btatea m alliance 
with it. , - ^ I Ml« 

^ oftl|e p^fiigacy of the Hajah’s* after life may of 

»traimd ta neglected educetlAn, to teraptationy and lo 
K^its/in , which his youth wa» spent. If in all 

reoktm^.uf ouch paramount 
irapO<;ta^j^ h^w imi||^«;uefihly,.gf6ater/mja^ as we 

astepd pt)8^tyt.hn4,r«jK?h#^t piftt where the 

.dapeitdU} op .th^yvil^ ui^d«4hit tfwper of one 

.td-4o fphd.aod»hwi*Bi»ohuppily 

^ cmptrips j,wnd, through 

the adopted rAsd support^ • under, one 

supredjjMiy, more now'than .in any i former period of its history 
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—the evil in this as in<>st other cases ties 6h the surfab^— 
where is the remedy ?»—ahd how is it tb be aj^plied ? " ^ 

WJiatevei effeets^the hoarding disjpositidp of Poorneafe 
may have produced on t^he chhdition of ihe people Of Mysore, 
or whatever his motives may have been in acOumiiiating so 
large a sum of money, mere is no doubt that it precipitated his 
own dowofal; fbr the possession of such wealth became at a 
very early age an object with the Rajah, and with those unworthy 
favorites in whose society bis youth had been passed ; who no# 
influenced bis conduct by their evil Councils, and administered 
to hi4 worst passions. Poorneah was not likely, after having 
exercised supreme power for so long a period, to take a share 
in any ministry that might have been formed under the Raja’s 
control, nor was the profligateV<)ung Rkjah likely td take to his 
councils a virtuous monitor like PoUrneah, The ahVry discus¬ 
sions which took place at the period of the Rajah’s assumption 
of powei may, too, be supposed to have rendered future recon¬ 
ciliation impossible, and the ex-minister hardly survived his 
dowUfal a year. / i . 

The control exercised over Poorneah by the Resident at 
Mysore, was not of thkt eflectual nature to edsble nny ofhe to 
give a very minute or detailed account of the results of this form 
of administration on the condition of the people, ad'd this is the 
more to be lamented, since this system and the beUeflts believed 
to have arisen from it, ‘hrfve been so often referred tb as a fit 
model for our guidance und^r similbt biropiUstances elsewhere. 
It is probable that the si^cess bf the Mysoie scheme led to the 
secret article in the treaty of 160^, rendering the office of the 
Baroda minister permanent. Therb is nu ddhbt that Lord 
Hastings had in view an imitation of tlie Mysore scbetne, when 
was desired in 1818 to limit the power of the Resident at Nag-> 
pore, and to leave the adminiStratioa in the hands of a minister 
acting under bur'control. Sir John'MalcoliU’s support of 
Tantea Jogoe In the* Indore admioistratibh, was professedly an 
imitation of the Mysore scheme. But neither in the Mysore 
nor the Indore'arrangement can the adcCesS bf the minister’s 
measures bekf a tnomeiit's cothpatison"’With' the administhition 
orMr. Jenkiifb* at Nagpore, or '^ith that Conducted by rbpfatil 
GrahtUt Sattara under the control''of Mr. Elphitlstode and Mr, 
Chaplin.' The object in aH fotfr instances Was the sam'e>-thd 
proteetroo of'* the pebplb 'dutin^thiuorities, ih discs whetb^ I 
the right t>f conquest, we might havb retained possession of the 
country for oiHrselvev, but whbre^ we chose to re-establish'a"ni- 
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tive ruler. The eminent 6ucce$3 which etteoded our own mea* 
flures both at Nagpore and ^attaia* lasting benefits 

which the people of tho«e countries have derived from the con¬ 
tinuance, by ^eir own rulers/ of the saystem pursued by us, 
turn the scale' immeasurably in pui; fetor; and leave no doubt 
as to what should hereafter be doneun^^r similar circumstances. 
Compered with these, the system adopted at Bhortpore on the 
restoration in 1826 must^o ^ cposidared tq have failed The 
attempt to eonductthe fiaininistration under t,he regency of the 
(Ijoeen mother, and thrdutth ministers acting under our protec¬ 
tion, hardly lasted ei^t months The measnres of the Ministry 
Whieh has been acting under our support have certainly not 
been so beneficial to the cQuntrv f whilst they have been consi¬ 
dered as much our own t and mr thrm, yrhether good or bad, 
vre have had as much credit or blame in the estimation of the 
people, as if tiiey had originated more directly with our own 
poluioal agent. What is to follow on the withdrawal of our 
interference at bhurtpore, whetl^r the present ministers will 
keep their place, w faether the Rajah has been brought up in habits 
of bt^iiness;' whether,his 'fducfttjon has been cqnduc^ in a 
manner to admit of his nn^laking with advantage the direction 
of affairs i or whether Ran^ Imrat Kuur anfi her fevocites Janee 
Beyjnath and Mr. Wright, wifi return to power, yet remains to 
be seen: all that ismow It^own, is, that the present system will 
terminate, leaving the Bhnrtpore Str^ indebted twenty lakhs of 
rupees to the Bihheh ,Gqy^imanti whilst in the eight years 
which is has lasted', hardly a like sno^ill have been paid- 

The other great l^tance of iniellmrence on onr part, first 
to support a autdster in uiijcontrolled ^nd unjiimted power, and 
then to protect-tbe people from all tfie ills, wbicn snch a atate of 
tilings was almost aura to prodoce, it IS'iny intention to disenss 
in a separate paper. Observing poly in this place tliat each 
step in our progress there, has fieen m direct ep^ition to the 
will of the prince, and in bres^ Of the must sacred eogage- 
ments. 

It is perbapa hardly to be e^imctad, that under uny system 
pf education, or ip'any stme of society, dm dijicharge m impor¬ 
tant funeticMis can be entrnatsd to a yonth of ashmen. Mr. 
Pittitia trimwas Chaneeltotdf the'Exchequer at 23, and first 
-hiord of the treasury befoie lte»waa 24.. even England, 
sha'ia in geniof, has> phldnc^ few^fikp hun; and 
neither be nor any one else ha« exercised^' or may expect to 
exerchc,’' tiu»e wiumited powers over their frilow-meii, which 
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the British Oovernment of 1812, entrusted fo t^e .ignorant aod 
depraved R^a of Mysore. It was not the Resident’s fau.lt, if 
the power of doing evU was left to him—fbr the reports of t^ 
officer to his Qovernnv^nt, contained every thing that copld be 
desired to be known of ithe Raja's conduct, and it needed no 
prophet to foresee, evt^ in the first year of his power, the 
course which lie was destined to run. Non>interfeieDce even 
in a case where we had the right to interfere, and when the 
exercise of that right was so obviously required to direct the 
measures of mir youthful ally, and to save his people from 
the worst of evils, was hoiVever strictly enjoined; advice 
was to be offered only in a ^ape which was the least 
likely to be offensive to the Raja, or calculated. to injure 
him, or lower his power in the estimation of his people. 
The relation of the British Government toyvarrls the state of 
Mysore, was deemed to have bean materially changed from^ the 
period of the Raja’s assumption of power, during the adroinistra* 
tion of Poorneah, we held ourselves to the guarantee to the Raja 
for the good conduct Of the Minister, but »om the period when 
this condition of things terminated^ w^ h,eld oujrselv ^9 to be 

S 'teased from lesponsibility; and bound to permit the ^sja to 
minister the affairs of hi$ country in his own way. ijaeK Rj^- 
sident still continued to Jkfep hia Government informed pf< tem 
course which the Raja was runnlog at Mysore. [I^e was 
rounded by low and deprav0dineD,^9Wn puranits continued 
of the most profligate and abandoned descrtptjori, the instruments 
employed in the admluistration of the countiy were such as 
might be expected to'i^ng from so corrupted a source; the 
condition Of the coubtty necessarily deteriorated under such 
management; the whole of the treasury aceumulated under the 
administration of Poorneah pad already beeuv dissipated ^ the 
army and public esmblishmonts, felt largely mto ssreajrf; ana 
ducontent and dis&^cbon began e^ery ^arf^p^i^peer. JTho 
Raja through the whelp of this period rei^ted^>,p^ inter,feretioe 
of the Restdent in the conduct of his aflhirs, trusting apperputly 
to the reluctance which ‘be knew the Gti^omeet tp have evin¬ 
ced towards ippujf^g such . vv 

= At lastwss k well kaOwp di^cdefs of Mysoi^oled.Sw 
Thomas Mnuro wwe ih ^18515. TbbjIliiiJgets of a reyolutiou ha 
that country, or'of aisturbaocea in the inlaid arnry of Mysotp, 
wliilstso ddr own tidM^s weiw,eng^edin afoes^ 

war, b^ere sumcie«|. to avudtbu hit apprehensions. The he»t 
informed writer, fhut bt^tlieim^rse of these discussions him ep- 
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peared, observes, “ The independent States that are scattered 
ev^flry where about oUr domihlonb who will l?e.Ue sutyects ot in-. 
terierence ate the canker at our heart. It ever we suffer any 
considerable reversed, 6r ire placed in deofessing circum stances^ 
we'shall haiHt reason tbte^'et that we'Preserved towards them 
a delicate faith.” l^ir'ThOnfas Miinr^s presence in' Mysore 
produced for a'^e good effects, ani I’o was then hoped, that 
the advice'whihfi'he personally gat^e, to the R^a, and the 
danger which he showed Ijiitl, ihus^ necessarily result to the 
stability of his own 'power, fropi continued mls-government in 
bis'Country, and tiegtecl of hiS army, would leave a last) g 
impression'^ on bis mind.' But the evil was too* deeply seal- 
and of tob ^ong standing to be removed by such means ; 
danger towards oufselVes terminated ^with the' return of our 
ptihy from the Burmese wdr; and nothing oiQfre effectually ' -.s 
then done, than to require the'RaJk to fdrnish accounts of ii.s 
receipts and dUbursemen^s, Which proved Just as false and 
useless here, as they have invariably done elsewhere. 

' ' Things very' ‘soon reltirhed to their fbrmer condition, and 
as the gbod advice of e^en Sir’Thdmas Munro, could hardly b'e 
expedt^ td'Meke any last^g liiitprehsion'on such a mind as tt^at 
of thd^Raja df M^sord, thev gradnally'proceeded from bad Lt^ 
wt^; ‘ hbtil 'thd pddple findmg fhat ^here was no othe^ redress 
foHHr ha'atiifbid fevils, Whfijh^,they‘had so Idng endured, at last 
tboligKf df lhe ^turdl ex^df^iit of red'^esefthg their own wrongs. 
Codmtnatiofas 'wdre ’ hclxmlbgli^ fdihied >n parts of Mysoie, 
bUt naturally* at first 'in thb'se m'o’liTetnd^’'uom the scat of 
power, ’ or the least accessible to tfi^gopps of the' ‘state—lea- 


e0o(,p, 


‘state—lea- 


e^to'Of rOyilty,' '4s may best Suit their purposes.. Witness the 
rC^rkhSIe instan'ces 6f Tittoo tle^r and of liudoo Bu'gut, 
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'uiili safety nor with honor, and the Mysore Raja was. latight 
the lesson, thfjt a tone of de(];cnce may by inisgoveinmeiit,:‘|)e 
roused in an iiulustriovtsjand peaceable peasantry, which hit' 
efteminate spirit, bis depraved and enervateid .tnind, was but-HU' 
lie calculated to meet, (fr to understand. ' ; . 

The government troops were not in temper to.actwitlv> 
cordiality against their fellow sufferers. The Raja was too w'elb 
aware of this and at a vei*y early-period of , the disturbances, 
called for the aid- of British troops to second the efforts of his- 
own in quelling them. The Pewan first took the.field^ the Raja 
afterwards, accompanied by the Resident; more for the purpose 
of conciliating than coercing the, people., But the eyil. had 
reached a height which placed the remedy far beyond their 
power, and the opposition of the people led to measures of 
severity on the part of the Raja, and his .olficere which at the 
time were said to be of unusual . atrocity, And calculated to en*' 
liance and perpetuate rather than allay it. - . . 

The next step was to summon British ofiicer^ and British' 
troops to the scene, and towards the beginning of the rainy «ea* 
.«on of 1831 a large force wa? employed in the Nnggur distVict. 
The British troops were Ijut.little Opposed, the insurgents gene-^ 
rally permitting them to pass through, .the junglek unmolested, 
and reserving their fire fotthoaeof Mysore. It was evident that 
the confidence of the people. had been entirely forfeited by their 
ruler.s, and in conformity with the stipulations,of treaty, the «u-' 
thority of the Raja was set Aside, and pommissioners appointed- 
by the Governor Gener^. to administer the country in His 
Highness’name. Ir ■ . .. 

A new experiment was. in this respect tried by the Oover* 
nor General. Heretofore,•, trusts of .this de'cription . bad been 
reposed generally, if; not always,.in individuals, i lu' the Oudb 
Territory, the Carnatic, In, Malwa,.Poona, Nagpore, and Hydra- 
bad, individual ofiicers had.been.employedm'}8Unilse duties with 
distinguished success—and although men of.thhir stamp now 
hardly to be found in the, s&rvice,^ for aa.Mr. iRosselb has.weU- 
obser ved “ it is with faculties as with comiuodhies,;the produc¬ 
tion depends upon ,the demand^;” yet, persons equal to all the 
duties which thatjStatiq® requiredomightiStill have been, found.* 
One commissipnet' waS’^^appointed by^ the Governor General'^ the 
other by the Governor of Madras—the one was a Madras 
Civil, the other a Madras 'Military Officer,'and it was evident 
that there vvei'e, in the constitution of such a Commission, .many 
of the elements of discord. , , . .. * i 
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i Lord V\illiam Bentinck has wisely observed, and be is per- 
hftps the only person that has made the pbservation,* that ihu 
tone and spirit of the Mabomnaedan p^alation of Mysore, is 
different from that which we find elsewhere in India. In other 
parts we found a fallen br a subdued daople-shere a powerful 
and insolent governmental lately rises it is true, but therefore 
the more intolerant and bigotted. It seemed the last strong 
hold of Mahommedani$m in India, and our subjugation of it 
will never, be forgiven by that people. • It w -s obvious therefore, 
that a very delicate task was assigned to the Commissioners, for 
the people had already had a foretaste of rebellion, and of war in 
tbe<ioppi)sition iwhich was shown to the Raja. Amongst the first 
measures of the Commissioner, however, who assumed charge 
Of.the Mysore territory, vrere those of resuming certain grants 
of land and money which were supposed to be held on insuffi¬ 
cient tenures and authority, and tire discharge of a considerable 
body of troops, both measures^ so far as they went, tending to 
disturb men’s.minds, and to throw the sufierers into the arms 
of ffie.already large body of disaffected. It is well known that 
the Commissioners, first‘appointed, never acted together; for 
the junior Commissioner left the field at the senior approached, 
and between those who nestt exercised authority there, neither 
harmony nor coMiality prevailed.' 1‘he senior Commissioner 
in his lorn retired from the scerte, and it is not improbable that 
these' disaentk)As, among*'Ourselves,' tended to enhance and 
ibster the spirit:i^ <opposi'Uon which was well known to be 
abroad in Mysore. At all events lh|t great soother of men's 
minds, a revenue settlement, had not been given to the country, 
ItiWuaJn these circumstances that various attempts Were made 
by the. Mahommedan population of Mysore, and other parts of 

eountrytilo sttnup a spirit of hatred to their Christian rulers, 
,by aedusi^ tfaemwiih <polioting theiv mosques and eoiigas— 
thatiau almrUve attem^ waamade to organiae an insurrection 
fbtt.the'pnrpose of'takrogpossessibh of the fort of Bangalore and 
IhttAreuaurewhibhit^eoBtained-^aiid it is hot improbable that to 
thu^same spirit 4 >: animating the Jdahomm^tm popuiatiort, mny 
bstjteaciedi thn necessity' we lmv*e*been> under of subduing the 
Qwasg^pimcipality.’ If. so, nCt the least the - advantages of 
that lunamte: will be the blowwith which, fora iime,''it'hxs struck 
"4 oWA Ebid 8pi.dt. <-’• 

/I do. not know that any settlement of the revenue, like that 

.. . .- » ■»' .1 ..-wi ’i . ... au..,,... .w—i-- 

* "Vide Kii Lordibip't me'tiiorial to the Court oi" Director*. 
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undertaken by Mr. Jenkins in the Nagpore terriritory. has yet 
been attempted or ac/;0mplished in Mysore. But of this I am 
certain, that until a revenue settlement has been effected, ahd , 
British officers shall nave' been appointed to tbe Superinten¬ 
dence of small and corrfpact districts, the people of that country 
will never feel that their rights have been secured, or their in¬ 
terests sufficiently attended to. 

The Mysore country has latterly been under the manage¬ 
ment of Commissioners, in every way calculated to do justice 
to tbe charge, and now it has the benefit of the superintendence 
of the Governor General himself. A sole Commissioner has, 
too, taken the place of a Commission,—so that we may at last 
expect to see those benefits conferred on the people, which were 
in contemplation when the direction of affairs were taken out of 
the Raja’s hands .—Bengal Hurkaru, 

July 4, 1834. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA. 
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[By Aristobulls Correspondent of the Courier.'] 

Proposition 2.—'I hat the system of noBrintecference 
-with the pursuits of the people, so rigidly maintained hitherto, 
has been attended on their part by as rigid a refraining from 
all improvement; and that the abundant examples afforded 
them of the advantages of civilization, have been almost as 
unproductive of good. ... , , 

It was to be expe6ted, that politicians, who are disciples 
ill the modern school gf economists; and students of the motives 
now actuating men in Europe* in the concerns of life, should 
calculate upon the presence of the same motives here ;> and 
expect this people to make advancement in civilization, and of 
consequence in prosperity, through the influence of example 
and opportunity alone. It; was to be expected^ that they 
should .pronounce “ a man’s self interest”—“ his emulation”^— 
“ ills desire of improving his condition”—his love of enjoy¬ 
ment”—“ his wants”—“ tastes,” in short “ his natural d^tre 
of attaining to the greatest...happineasv” to bedmperionsmo¬ 
tives, which must force the Natives to burst the ties of {KejH- 
dice, and, rising from their apathy, to press forward to a state 
of reasonable existence; upon - their being afforded evidence, 
exemplifying the vast encrease of moral and domestic happi¬ 
ness, which civilization brings forth to the nations wooing her. 
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Tt was to be expected that many also in India would he 
fascinated by doctrines promising so much at so little cost—by 
the satisfactory notion, that, in proportion they multiplied 
their own enjoyments, they were, doing good by the force of 
their comfortable example? and that* others should suppose, 
that, by bringing the.products of the ii^dftstry of EngUiiid into 
the market of India, they would excite new tastes and a desire 
of improvement among the Natives,' acquiring wealth them- 
selves the while. 

If it shall be proved'that all these hopes are fallacious, 
being founded on an erroneous estimate of the Native character, 
let not the fPttder doubt that many, whose duties have led 
them to a daily intercourse with Natives for twenty years, 
labor under this ignorance ; nor let surprise at this excite him 
to proportionate censure, until a reasonable allowance has been 
made for the difficulty they experience in drawing aside the 
veil which Native duplicity unremittingly places, and redu¬ 
plicates around men in office. Truths, frankly admitted to a 
private individual, of the utmost shrewdness on the patt of the 
former’ often fails to discover. "With every allowance, how¬ 
ever, on this account, there is no small ignorance of the Native 
characters still to be accounted for, and to be regretted. 

Whether it h^s tesulted from principle, from a persuasion 
founded as above, or from neglect, it must be admitted that, 
while the people of England liaVe been subjected to legisla¬ 
tive interference vvhich, in various ways, controlled or modified, 
not their pursuit only, but their social, domestic, and personal 
habits even—the people of India have been hitherto unincum¬ 
bered by any ititerference ; excepting some very cautious inter¬ 
ference in' the way of education, and any amount requisite for 
fiscal and politicul purposes. 

With the exception of the scanty fruits of tlte very limited 
interference in the’ way of education aftbrded them, the Na¬ 
tives of Tndia haVo, assured I y“, undergone in no one respect aoy 
the least improvement. The little that has been eftected, 
haa- resulted from what little interferrence has been practised 
tovwnte^thsm. The general impression of the Natives, and 
isdeed 'ofmany observant Europeans; appears-to be,'that the 
extension ^ne Biitish role over the 'Pro-vinces, -and especi- 
irlly Df Its of judicature, has Induced, not only no moral 

iinproveiBefft1?^ffl the people; but even that some demoralization 
haS'resulted'from itv It is conceded* that the Natives, in 
general, are'-soriy judges in questions of morality, and that 
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nny demoralization is questionable, since the diminution of a 
noii-eiitity is impossible. But no candid person, quaii6e.d to 
form a judgment, will affirm, that any moraNmprovement is 
traceable among tlid people of India generally, beyond the 
limits of the influence of a few Missionaries. Jn their habits, 
the writer will affirmt there isuone whatever—neither in their 
tastes. In their arts, it has been already shown they are ra¬ 
ther retrograding than ertherwise. 

The generalizing spirit of modern phiIosof>by,—of that 
portion especially which has been termed Political Economy, 
and honored by the title of a Science,—has tended in no small 
degree to involve [ndia’s question in perplexity. So fascina¬ 
ting prove its doctrines, so imperative its laws, as to close the 
sight of many a politician to the sad realities of India, to the 
mountains of facts opposed to them ; fiom which turning aside, 
he builds his castle on a molehill; upon the case of the few 
hundreds in Calcutta whose prejudices are plainly giving way” 
after all the ** motives” of the economists, and all the example 
of Europeans ought to have been working good for a century. 
Do such persons forget, that in every large community there 
may be expected some, from a spirit of singularity, some from 
a love of novelty, and some few from superior inL'^Iligence, 
ready to desert the customs of the multitude ? And is it upon 
this small number, not yet filled up to the proportion in 
other countries, they rest their hopes that, without any oilier 
appliances the whole mass will, within any period of human 
calculation, be aroused from their torpor, and occupy 
themselves in the rational pursuits of intelUgcnt men 7 Lpt not 
the writer be accused of undervaluing the study of the most 
interesting, and important—of any, but divine subjects—-those 
treated of in “ Political Economy,” He must be allowed, 
however, to maintain the opinion, that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, it would be well to designate itthe siudjf, 
rather than the scimee, of Polilical Economy. If it be. called 
a science, it must be given law»: and to ilie mind of every 
statesman the term law conveys the impression of uU that is 
absolute and irresislible ; whereas the very foundations upon 
which ibis study is grounded, are ever liable to change, even 
in the same land ; and they differ ia every difl’ering soil- - 

In the same people and climate the motives for human 
action,' upon which this study »is built, are so liable to 
change, that what may be‘ predicated of one generation„ of 
men, often cannot of another. But of countries, climates. 
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and people, differing from each other in a degree aa vast as is 
the geographical distance of India from England, little can 
be adirnaed in common. . ' << . 

It is very possible to show ..that, whit to an Englishman 
would lie a motive for exertion, is a motive to the Indian for 
sleeping—that, what the fornier would propose as an interest¬ 
ing amusement for the leisure of the day, is put off by the 
latter as a burdensome duty to. an indehnite “ to-morrow,!’— 
that, what tim former values as the first of earthly comforts, 
M'orthy of soul-wearying efforts for their attainment, are view¬ 
ed by the latter with a calm indifference, as undeserving of a 
thought—;that while, “ to better his condition” is an ever- 
powerful motive to an Englishman, infatuating hundreds, for 
H.visionary prospect, into entering on a life of excitement and 
disease while it is inducing hundreds to traverse the world for 
wealth—wealth is very rarely sought by the native with the 
ultimate object of improving his conditi o. 

I'he following picture of the family of a Hindoo, whose 
industry and wealth give him a high place of usefulness in 
the native community, may be taken as a very fair standard 
for comparing the habit of industry, wants, tastes, desires of 
improvement, &c. of the two nations ; or the motives which 
determine man to prodiice^And enjoy wealth in England and 
India. 

A Hindoo, whose income is on the advance, does, at the 
most, add a little ghee to his meal of pease, and change his 
body dress for one of finer texture. As far,as his means per¬ 
mit, he supports even distant relations.; sometimes allowing 
his dependents to encrease to a.large number ; unless the pros¬ 
pect of wealth, and of its security, tempt him to hoard. 

Let fud justi;ce be done toa remqant of. the best feelings 
of Patriarchal times, when every member had a claim on his 
tribe.'-^fneUngs affording a moral lesson to the encreasing pride 
and selfishness of domestic society in .England. Upon an en¬ 
quiry, fiowever, into the motives in operation, the truth will 
afford s<^nie explanation of this paradox in the morality of the 

two nations,., . , ... 

> ■ The Kati;.vo has a far le» personal .pse for hjs money than 
an Englishman beyond a very humble subsistence. Hence his 
indifference, if. a servant, at a threatened discharge. Hence 
also the.difliculty of peitiiuadiag him to leave, his pw" neigh¬ 
bourhood*. Itds on this account that recruitiug. in the Native 
Ileguiar Atmy is attended with, difiiculty, where, as in the 
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Company’s territory, the people can obtain the njeans of 
subsistence at home; while the applicants for service in -the 
Provincial Corps often greatly eiceed the vacancies; altlioagh 
the pay and respectability of the former are much superiw. 
A Native, whose iiioowie can do more than sustaiuf him m his 
accustomed style, hail little motive for withholding support 
from connexions, for whom he can feel bnt little attachment. 
With his encreasing nrfeans the number of idlers among .his 
relatives encreases. He will often allow an able-bodied fel¬ 
low to hang upon him lor months;—a man, for whom his 
affection is in reality so slight, that, for an inducement of the 
smallest scale, he would, too often alas, be guilty of his death ! 
Frequently, though his desire to hoard is great, he is alone 
prevented by fear, lest, his Wealth exciting their cupidity, ho 
shouH bo poisoned by these very rrlations. So indifferent is 
he about “ improving his e>>iulilion,” tliat, instead of expend¬ 
ing his gains as he acquires them, for this purpose, he supports 
the very parties; Iroin whom he is sometimes in tear of his life ; 
and Ihe^ life of any one of whom, excepting perliaps his ovvn 
child, he would sacrifice for a trifle. The whole tribe lives 
tooether with a lota, knttora,' dkotee, and haif a aeer of atta 
a piece,’ but without a thought. This is no rare Case. It is 
most common. It is the case of most natives of substaiicc. 


who arc not hoarders. , . - r 

Where the parties are not so lawless, and the prospect of 

hoarding is greater, as in the case of sepoys, and in towns, 

the only strong motive of the-native for the acquirement of 

money has its play. . , , f ci «• n ■ u 

The steady persevering industry of the bhroft, Bunniah, 

and Mahajuo, may then be observed. But its fruits can 

scarcely be perceived, except perhaps in the SMU'arree—ni a 

gay pulkei, with a small retinue of ckohdors, for show arid 

protection.’ Their wealth is acquired, fo be hoarded until 

accumulated to an amount corresponding with their ambition. 

A portion is then squandered in. a/marriage, or other 

ceremonjs ruiiees being thrown in thousands to the populace 

indiscriminately; which the Englishman would have long 

since thrown into Circulation among the industrious of the 

community, while he added their products to the Cotafort ^ 

his fataiily; but which the hoarder had no reasonable w4y ‘6T 

employing’ The rest of bis wealth, if not left to a family, is 

equally «nprodu6tive ; immured, first for years in a fchest,‘ arid 

then for ever in a ghat, or temple—were irreclaimable for 
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any purpose of adepjuate use, it serves only to gratify Uie 
hoarder’s religious ambition. Such is the condition in mind 
and body of the superior orders of the whole Hindoo popu¬ 
lation^ eveu in Calcutta itself: where (he exception, of not 
one in one hundred, hut marks the general rule. A relaxation 
of prejudices, and a modification of cu<itoms is to be observed 
in a number, just sufficient to entourage the philanthropic 
statesman to the utmost exertion. They fail in their compli¬ 
ment to the judgment, taste, and readiness to improve, in this 
people, who speak with admiration of certain natives of 
respectability having availed themselves, at last, of the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by European enterprise, and begun to pur¬ 
chase some of the instruments of comfort, invariably required 
by gentlemen in civilized life. The writer can only find cause 
for unceasing surprize, that a people, of intellectual powers, 
equal to those of the generality of mankind, should be so far 
beitjnd all other people in appreciating the excellence of all 
the products of English skill, which any intelligent savage, 
even would value and desire. 

So erroneous have been th^ opinions circulated regarding 
the native chs^raeter^ and so. illusive the reliance on ‘Mhe 
general laws of human action.” V The universal desire of 
man to improve his condition.” His desire of enjoyment, 
&c. &c.,” as to lead to the exportation to India of vast quan¬ 
tities of the products of civilized labor, in the form of prepar¬ 
ed metals and manufactures-, with the confident hope, that the 
natives would purchase them readily. The result proved that, 
with the exception of cotton goods, sheet copper, and some 
iron and zinc, no demand worthy of notice could be excited 
evnn by sales at a ruinous didcounf on prime cost. Ngr have 
twenty years’ persevering enterprize, on .the part of English 
merchants, established any satisfactory demand; nothing a- 
mounting to one-tenth part of what-such a population ought 
readily to take. The extent to which the delusions prevailed, 
will be proved by a reference to the speeches of some of the 
leading-members of the trading .community of England, at 
public,iqeetings in London, and some of tbp commercial towns, 
before . thov^harter-of 1814> one, person is. found to hold out 
an unUniited demand fur glassy window glass especially; as 
Aoon as the obstacles to its introduction .were removed. About 
ten years after, .a city politician at a London meeting, exhort¬ 
ed hia fellow dealers not to contract their trading in blankets, 
for that die demand^ m soon as tAe harrier toere thrown down, 
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tiitil British goods could jind their tody into the heart of Jndia^ 
would no doubt become enormous^ for, said he, if we allow 
only one of the cheapest 10 shilling blankets a piece for each 
adult in India, the demand will exceed our utmost eiJ'orts of 
supply. 

So long has U)is delusion lasted, against the inflexible 
eviueUce of a gfutted and lulling market, tljat, in the year 
1032, a Mr. Felkin of Nottingham, is found to aJdftss all 
persons interested in the bobhm net trade in these words : ** I 
‘‘ would Kfere observe that as no one can say bobbin net may 
not, in ihe event of this monopoly, (the East India Com- 
“ pany^s) ceasing to stand in tlm way of its free export and 
sale, be generally adopted in India and China, so it is a 
matter of easy demonstration, that if only every woman at 
the head of every family in India (saying nothing of China)' 
were to use but oile squafe of bobbin net a year, the who^/e 
of the existing machinery of the trade, ftdl-handed, and 
worked eighteeii hours a day, would scarcely prodtiCQ a 
“ supply sulScient for that market. Worked at that rate, 
“ our production would be iirtder 30 millions of yards a year,' 
and there are upwards 6t 27 millions of mothers in piir 
** Indian possessions.” And he pioceeds to say, ** The 
writer of these remarks feels, that the evils conterhptated 
** as likely to result from increase of machinery, and conse- 
querit over producUon al:e too i^^rioUs not to demand 
a careful and candid consideration; 4nd is confident, 
‘‘ that all will be corivincfed oh r^fliection, that father than 
^'attempt to di?cry the increase of the power of prodiic- 
“ tion, it is far more rational, and will ultiiiiately be more 
successful, t.6 draw the AtteWion of the trade to any pfacli- 
cable riieahs of iiWre'asin^the demahd.” 

The above are i^eledted, as the opinions of ofen, influentiat. 
in their respective lilted of bufein^sis, while fnany sim flight 
be selected, were it necessary, in proof of the extent to which 
misconception oh suefi ^ihporfantqU'estibhs pVeVails in the minds 
of thf? people of England; Did not sdeh o^iihioh:^ foster a la- 
lUeHtable defusloh, ithd lead* to the ^SkfenSion of mabhinery, 
urider the vain pfoSp^ct 6fa de^ahdl ' which will never 
tdii^ed^Ay arise oii' tie pai^fof people, they Would b*e truly 
liiclibrdii^ to thosb who TiaVe Bebii eje witnesses of the habifts 
and cohditioh of the liRIlvi^sl 'Wfiii but tnuy sniile at ithagihihff 


One^ bf these many I^^ft^do' bf' families —her sabf^i]ec1 

adStnbd With a flawing ebtfar of Eb'^lish Bbbbib M; atfd fie^ 


Ct ' 
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head with a basket of recent cow-dung to be kneaded into fire 
cakes with ringers which our glovers of Woodstock would 
tect with their softest kid-skin ! or at fancying her husb.uul, 
who can barely, allow himself a coarsd'horse blanket at 10 
annas, wrapt in one of English Lamb’s-wool costing 10 rupees, 
a sum collective, he perhaps never possessed in his life. Nay, 
it would be a strange occurrence fora wealthy Native, a few m 
Calcutta excepfkd, to allow himself any so costly a covering in 
bed. While out, he Avill draw over his shoulders a shawl va¬ 
lued (it 600 rupees : on his cot he will cover himself with a 
common chintz russaie, at a cost of one or two rupees. 

In addition to the illusions excited by the doctrines of 
Political Economy, supposed of universal application, and by 
very incorrect information, on the parts of authors and or.itors 
on Indian matters, may be placed the promising demand, rapid 
at first, now stationary, for cotton goods, and slieel copper, 
which led to the impression in England, that, if an abundant 
and cheap supply of other manufactures were always in the 
market, the Natives would certainly and rapidly acquire a 
taste for the comforts of civilized life. Many years of vain 
efforts proved, that some other causes were overlooked in the 
anticipations Excessive extortion on the part of tl>e Company 
for revenue has of late years been cited as this cause, which, 
by impoverishing, has deprived them of the means of gratifying 
or acquiring a taste for the comforts of civilized life, and of , 
becoming good customers to England. That the quantity of 
the agricultnrisl’s produce taken as revenue (though litlle, the 
writer believes, if at all above 10 percent, of the gross produce, 
after deducting the commercial plant,) proves a grievous bur¬ 
den to the people, and that they are in general lamentably 
poor, are facts which it would be very imprudent to deny ; but 
the reason assigned is not the main cause of their poverty, nor 
is their poverty the chief obstacle to their acquiring the habits 
of civilized life. 

It is not poverty in means but poverty in taste. More¬ 
over it is not, in India, poverty in means, which stands as the 
antecedent, or as it were, the cause of poverty in taste, as is 
commonly argued ; but the reverse ; universal poverty in taste 
occasions the universal poverty in means. The latter is not the 
cause, but the consequence of the former. It is of the first 
importance that this relation should be kept in. view by the In¬ 
dian Statesman. Out of one hundred, which might be adduced, 
AristoBVI^us must request the reader’s attention to one 
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striking fiict in illustration of this truth. In no country in the 
those in the Frigid Zone excepted, is window glass more 
needed tin*n iti the u^per provinces of Hindostan, by a people 
ot the b dily constitation of the Natives, To the westward, 
the people sutler as inivch from cold and dump ns any in Eu¬ 
rope lew escape teverand rheumatism in the rains and cold 
leather. And in the hut season the dust and parching wind 
ase distressing even to* brutes. Again,—at any city ,on the 
hanks of the Ganges, window glass is procurable at a price as 
low perhaps as in London. Yet it is no less true, than strange, 
t »at with s > good reasons for its use, and so ready a supply every¬ 
where, the houses ut all, even the wealthiest natives, (with the 
iormer exception of a few in Calcutta) are unprovided with 
window glass The writer has watched the erection of housf^s, 
upon which lialf a lakh of rupees have been said to have been 
1 lid out, flew imbed indulge themselves with such mansions) 
but not twenty rupees on window glass. What renders this 
the more surprizing, is the custom, not uncommon, of such 
vycalthy Natives to glaze one or two apartments for the recep¬ 
tion ot their Euro|)ean guests; while scarcely any are found to 
<’o so for thiiir own comfort. Here we have superadded some 
experience, in its use; but tlie whole in vain. AVealthy 
Mussulmans are indeed found much more ready to avail them¬ 
selves ot the articles of comfort’<ibIe use, ofl'ered by English in- 
ti'rprize at so low prices; but in their case, even it is to a li¬ 
mited extent, and the number of w^ealthy of tUatreligion is very 
small. Hence window glass, of which so large a demand was 
anticipated, is always at a seri ms discount in tlie Calcutta 
market; although it would be dilKcult to name any article 
which men, right as to their senses, would want more in such a 
climate. How different this from the rapidly increased demand 
for this very article, when it was once introduced into England; 
lamented by a Sage of those times as a mark of such degene¬ 
racy ; that, in one generation it was finding its way, after gla¬ 
zing patrician wimiows, even into the cottage farm-house- of 
those days. 

The comparatively large consumption of British cotton 
goods, which for a time underwent a rapid increase upon the 
opening of the trade, has been, and is still, daily adduced by 
the hopeful, as au earnest of an approaching vast demand in 
India for all other products of British industry. 

The writer would refrain from the endeav<nir to dissipate 
so pleasant hopes, were not too many persons, relying on a false 
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an^ogy of motives, disjjoscd to avoid any iuterfereuce with so 
promising a course, and did not others, with full confidence in 
them, try the Indian market to their cost, with every possible 
production of art, c 

'I he demand for cotton goods, widch, up to a certain a- 
mount, underwent a rapid encrease at hrsi, was to have been 
expected from, and is to be attributed to the veiy uueient taste 
of this people for cotton fabrics for dres§. It was np new taste, 
no demand for a new article, but merely a transfer of custom 
from the coarser and dearer to the liner and cheaper wares. 

, ^o far from the quantity of English cottons, now taken 
by the Natives, being any ground fur future hope, it needs but 
little observation to perceive, in the fact of tiie amount having 
been for some years stationary, tliat it was only an unciei»t de- 
ihatid for clothes of sui h kinds to a certain extent, wliich, be¬ 
ing transferred to those of England, rendered saleable piopor- 
ti nal importations; and having become stationary at an 
amount trifling i i comparison with the whole clothing of tlic 
people, it is but evidence of thpir indisposition to impr ve iht ir 
condition of life which the writer has already sufficiently es¬ 
tablished. 

If he has been successful in placing in their true light the 
deceptive appearances Mdiich this question w^ears, and the de¬ 
lusive expectations whicli have been founded on them ; and. if 
he has disproved any real improvement in this people from 
their .own spontaneous efforts, Akistobulus will consider the 
first pail of this proposition to be demonstrated—namely, that 
the system of non-interference maintained towards the na¬ 
tives unremittingly, with the exception of that sparingly af¬ 
forded in school education, has been attended, on their part, 
with a refraining from all spontaneous improvement. 

That abundant example afforded theiti of the advantages 
of civilization has been unavailing, is manifested in the state 
of Ca.lcut£a'itself, and of the country in general. The reader’s 
time will hot be occupied by guy long demonstration of what 
ought to be apparent to the mind of every unprejudiced obser¬ 
ver. But one remarkal^le instance may he adduced, illustra- 
tiye of peculiar trait in the native charaeter, which proves 
the barrier against all spontaneous advancement. The Cal¬ 
cutta itackery is painfully eloquent in proof of the fact, that 
example very abundant, evidence very striking, means as ready 
as possible, and cousuleratde pecuniary advantage though all 
combined, fail in inducing the people to adopt of themselves a 
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simple improvoinent. Hackeries oa wioden axles have been 
possessed by natives of all ranks and de}j:rees of wealth, iii 
Calcutta, while for* a century their English fellow citizens 
have used veliicle^, in, vast numbers, on well turned iron axles, 
the easy draught of which ought daily to have been nt>ticed by 
them. At the same time, English enterprise has supplied their 
markets abundantly with iron of all forms and dimensions, re* 
little workmanship in order to form it into axles 
and boxes, and at a price which would be entirely saved 
in work, now lost by the excessive friction, in five or six 
months, at an estimate on the average daily hire of a 
ImcKery. At the same time numerous accidents from the 
suaoping of wooden axios would be avoided with all this, the 
grating wooden axles is still used, the thickness and looseness 
of wh.ch cau'ie this serious loss by friction, which the people 
entirely overlook, and it will continue to be used ; until hack- 
eiiesof the usual form and price, with the addition of an iron 
axle, are introduced by Europeans ; so as to demonstrate by 
tiial the pecuniary advantages which would result from them ; 
and to habituate a sufficient number of the natives to their 
use. 

This and a hundred other instances prove, that example 
and opportunity alone are unavailing, though supported with 
good pecuniary reasons for improvement. When, however, a 
very great and manifest saving is noticed by them, or some 
vast gain the natives will occasionally exei^t themselves. Thus 
many have adopted the European method of making Indigo, 
their own producing an Unsaleable article. 

An ingenious, author has drawn a parallel betw(*en the 
condition and habits of the people of England and India in an* 
cient times, and has hence inferred that their present vast dif¬ 
ference is to be attributed to certain politit^al causes which have 
always operated rfisadvantageously towards India, He has, 
it may be supposed, succeeded in establishing a purity of con¬ 
dition at some former period, but by no means of character. 
A day of helpless infancy there is, during which some parallel 
as to feebloness may be drawn between all children ; but he 
would err against experience who should thence infer thf^t any 
difference to be observed in after life in their strength and 
energy ought to be attributed to certain causes affecting lha 
motive and education of the parties differently; and not to the 
difference Nature has made in the constitutions of men. To the 
case of nations this argument is equally applicable. 
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It is a/firmcd, and aiSrined truly, that the Natives are 
found to have powers of undcrst-inditisv adequate to the ac- 
quiroiiieut of all kinds of humciii knowledge ; and it has hence 
been concluded, but concluded falsely, that the oppoitunity 
alone b<‘ing aflorded tl»em, they will leurn all that it is useful 
for ihem to acquire, and will put f t praetiee what they learn. 
Tn proportion as tjic Indian mind is extolle<l for readiness to 
understand, and learn the philosophic triUlis discovered by 
oihers, has the pliilanthro[>i>t to luuieiit its deficiency in tlioso 
qualities, to which are due, much more than to the former, the 
advanced civilization and greatness of England. Mowever 
sincere may be their intentions, they are not India’s best 
ft lends, whose desire of establishing for this people a high inbd- 
lectnal character, would b ad them to atlrnn tliat (ho mighty 
change widch ought, long ago, to have commenced in tlicir 
habits and condition, may be trusted to any spoiilaneons ex- 
eitions of their own. 

The doctrines founded on what are termed the laws of 
Political Science, though far from being universally applica¬ 
ble in tlie Western AVorld, may serve as a sufficient guidance 
to politicians of the present day in Europe ; but, appliecl Ur 
India, they cannot fail to misguide the judgment; an<l be 
preventive of good. 

They who are really accpiainted with the native cha¬ 
racter, who have seen through false appearances, andsifiim;' 
Wf ltUie expectations of the lK>peful, have found them lo be 
little more than chaiV, to be scattered by tlie idast of time, 
cannot fail of the conviction, that a system of economical polity, 
suited for England, is inapplicable here. In En::land a vast 
and efficient, tliough complicated, machinery of motives, forms, 
and ihcn rules, the active characler of each generation; needing 
on the part of tlie statesman but little guidance and cautious 
interference. 

Tn India no sudi rngiue is at work ; nor can the people 
build it up of themselves. They have not the moral, mental, 
nor physical enegy, which, in the rudest times, characterized 
the people of England ; and which, in each successive genera¬ 
tion, has added some movements to the machine of motives, 
which now, in return, determines our artificial, but highly civi¬ 
lized national character. 

fii India there being no such powerful instrument capa¬ 
ble of doing the w'ork itself; the work must be done by the 
baud (like all other work here) of the statesman at present; 
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suitable anti beneficent interference must be practised towar'^s 
this people ; for, without it there is no reasonable ^loiind tor 
supposing they wilf ever make progress iu the habits ot 
civilized iife. 


INDIAN JAILS- 


MKMOUANDURf. 

Proposed regulations for the better Goi‘er;?wjcn/ of Tndian Jails, 

1. It onglit to be the object of all punishment to re¬ 
claim and not to ruin the culprit It appears beyowd a doubt 
that our Jails are tlic great nurseries of crime, because from 
the want of all diseijiline tliey b^e.tme public seminalies of 
vice where young petsons inex|»ericnced in guilt are associ¬ 
ated with old and hardened profligates. 

2. Pride of character and self esteem are grand barri¬ 
ers against crime j the man who has a fair name in society, 
wi‘1, to retain that name, ovoid crimes from which his con¬ 
science ulone^ unaided by his pride, and self esteem, would 
not deter him, our Jails strike dtiwn at once this barrier 
a:»Ainst crime, for irrecoverable disgrace follows almost every 
conviction (or theft by the sentence of irons, the destruction 
of caste, and association ivith the lowest felons reform cannot 
be expected from that man, who, having hitherto had a fair 
name and held his place in society, has had the misfortune to 
fall into crime and has in consequence been put in irons to 
work upon the roads. 

3. There surely ought to be gradation in punishment | 
none but hardened oIFenders need be sent Jail. 

4. There ought to be a separate House of oTrection 
from which a poor man might be discliurged, and yet return 
to society with some character It-ft, 

5. Irons should scarcely ever put upon men for the 
frat offence, unless indeed it is very atrocious, and none put 
those in irons should be sent to jail. 

6. Offenders for the first time confined in irons should 
be kept quite distinct from the old offenders, because men who 
have not before lost all character, will be likely to have 
some shame left. If tliis feeling of shame and remorse be 
destroyed the culprit will soon learn by the power of ruinous 
example to join the hardened convicts and boast and laugh 
at past crimes. 
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7. It is 6f grenf importance that all pris<)ners should 
be kept Jully and most actively elnidoyed even to fatigue as 
well as to kefep them from idleness and, vice to teach them 
some useful trade, in order that those who come in useful 
vagrants should be sent out instructed *in some mode of earn¬ 
ing a livelihood. 

8. To this end particular attention sliould be given to 
the einjdoyment of prisoners those * already knowing any 
trade, as that of blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, weaver, or 
handicraft of any kind should be made diligently to work by 
themselves at that calling. 

9- Those who are ignorant of all such work might be 
toVd off to learn some of ti»e above employments they might 
choose and be phiced Under experienced teachers. A short 
time of instruction and actual labour would teach almost 
any common handicraft ^ an idle vagrant may thus become a 
tolerable weaver in a few weeks and a clever workman in 6 
months, where there are no good instructor amongst the 
prisoners they should be hired for that purpose. The work 
done would amply pay the expences of instruction. 

10. The work to be made, might be good settrenges, 
blankets, taut, coarse cloth, baskets, turnery of all kinds, 
locks, keys, screws, hookah, snakes, &c, in short every thing 
which vfrill sell in the market.. 

11. A tread mill established in every Jail or House of 
Correction would be very advantageous that those sentenced 
to a few days confinement fortriflng offences should have 
hard labour and do goo<l service, the mill might grind Corn, 
beat soorkey, draw water, &c. 

19. The fliscipline should be very severe, not a moment 
of idleness allowed. The utmost activity in every depart¬ 
ment should prevail. l‘he idlers or sullen should be quiekly 
aroused by the rattan or by a post in the tread wh^el, and 
when others had g^one to rest they should be kept at Work. 
All should see and feel that they were watched and tluic pu¬ 
nishment would assuredly foflbw ilolh. 

13. A very adtive superinfondnht* must of course be 
dhols'cn lo "direct the whole, perhaps hn European sheeted 
from the ranks for his intelligence, steadiness ahd acti'^ity of 
mind would blJ^fhe best. 


J4. And' \t% every department hfe woiild HaVi^ as- 

Siitahts from the'’p'^l«nners themselves chose’ii IVdhn tlieft^ qua¬ 
lification for this duty. Out of 5 or 600 men ther^ is a large 
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fielil Uy: seleclion. Their zeal would be secured by the assur¬ 
ance that the perw)d of confinement would be shortened if 
ill y gave satisfaction and kept their charges diligently to their 

work. 

15. The dawn* of day should find the wh^de Jail and 
House of CorrecJion in activity, and the labour should only 
cease with darkness. 

16. That there should be little enjoyment and recrea¬ 
tion, all conversation should be nio<t strictly jiroliibited as in 
the celebrated American Jail at ^\xh\xvx\, perfect unbroken si- 
lenre sh.ould every where prevail 

17* There will be little difficuUv throuirh tlie native 
assistants and their friends in serur ng the co-operation of the 
prisoners themselves in all the discipline. 

18. In small districts where offenders are few they 
might be s;nt from thanna to thanna to any central House 
of Correction in a neighbouring district. 

19. There is but too much reason to believe that many 
of the Thugs^ Davoits and Thieves who nowanfest our pro¬ 
vinces .are men whom our dreadfully mismanaged Jai's have 
thoroughly to rupied and driven to despair by the utter ruin of 
their chorarter, caste and principles, for I believe it has bsen 
proved that many of the most daring robberies have been 
committed by men who had been previously confined in our 
Jails. Whilst the grand object is to protect the public against 
crime, the very contrary may almost safely he said to be the 
case fron) the present system of our Jails. From wlience 
do thieves and robbers come from hut from our own Jails? 

20 Most Indian Jails are now melancholy spectacles 
full of moral corruption and guilt, which is every day strik¬ 
ing deeper root in the mind of every luifortiniate man within 
their walls—/or t/ie tendency of Jails as now managed 

is crmVo to extinguish every remaining spark of shame and vir~ 
tuons feeH^ig surely this dreadful fact should awaken the 
attention of tne Hrilish Government ivhen it is considered 
that the annual average of prisoners confined is said to be 
27,267. There seems to be no reason why our Indian Juila 
should not rival those at home and in America, celebrated 
for the excellence of their discipline. 

2i. In the present energetic a<lnunistration the remedy 
might speedily and eflfjctually be applied by a circular code 
of Jail regulations ; then instead i)f indolence and increase 
of vice, activity and piogreasivc reform would alter evei^ 
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feature of the Jail j the Magistrate would then v/iih |>leasuie 
feel that he was sending a novice in crime to llie salutary 
H«use of Cortectfon avd Reform* where at present he must 
feel, if lie reflect at all, that the poor man wlioiu he sends to 
the Jail is to be ruined for ewe;. • 

2‘2. The management of Jails surely ought not to he 
left as now to the discretion of over worked Magistrates, 
who have no time to devote to their management. Tlmre 
might with prospect of great benefit he associated with every 
Magistrate two intelligent ntilitary officers, if it he a military 
station, who would be willing to undertake this philanthro¬ 
pic duty ; to form a Committee for the g«)od government of 
the Jail, and to carry the re{rulations strictly into effect. 
This woii'd merely require occasional attendance on their 
part, or two Civil Servants might be directed to torfn a 
Committee. 

23. I'he great obje<*t of Government is t<* provide the 
real antidote to crime. Purely when the Government remove 
men into an unnatural state of confinement where all the moral 
restraints of natural society are broken down, and where vice by 
precept and example is lonsianthj taught, it becomes a solemn 
duty in Governments to supply the remedy to this unnaturnl 
moral evil ; and all Magistrates should consequently he 
minutely directed to superintend that judfcious correction and 
moral discipline which is thp remedy. 

24. To express « desire to improve tiic condition of pri¬ 
soners is by many unreflecting persons thougiit to he vision¬ 
ary and uncalled for, hut on the contrary it is a matter ol 
public duty, to neglect which is to he void of every good feel¬ 
ing., and the present attention to the subject leads to the be¬ 
lief that \ve shall see Jails, from public motives as well as 
humane feelings, become objects of i\\Q peculiar circumspection 
and care of government. 

25- To overcome by some counteracting principle the 
bad habits of men is obviously wise. To improve and reform 
culprits, :to punish whom there is a necessity for tiie sake of 
example, the very mainspring of all improvement ought surely 
not to be neglected—namely, the mind$ of those men who 
are now by thousands ruined by immuring them in Jails to 
ihe ^annihilation of those principles and feelings implanted by 
Providence as resttaints to evil in every human breast, and 
which by better management might instead i/f being destroy- 
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e ^ be nmsed into artion, and become the chief instrument of 
ref »rm. 

No sensible or practical man can for a moment 
dcnv th;it we si onl 1 endeavour bv judi-ious and simple means 
to impress on men’s minch the deformity and inconvenience of 
trnre^ and the oxcelleiwe, beautv and convenience ot virtue^ 
and ilius iiifluence all their actions tor their (uva benefit and 
f )r f hat of Stn iety. 

27 . The Jndj^e on the bench is o^ten heard to counsel 
t) virtuous conduct the unfortunate tuen whom he punishes, 
and whv should not this excellent advice follow the culprit 
to the House of Correction, and be daily repealed line Ufioii 
line and the precept upon |»recept—and varied to suit e^e^y 
cis»‘ as a part of the salutary discipline? Surely a counter- 
actinia moral influence should be opposed to the unnatural 
rtiirl tenfohl impulse to crime which the herdiriij of criminals 
toji;etber o>u»t otherwise i't)stcr and produce, (bjoil there¬ 
fore would certainly result were moral instruction purposely 
prennred so as to offend none of their prejudices, yet in a 
stiikio”; rmuiner to inculcate by interesiini^ examples tlie 
<Iri:idful consequences of vice, and <Udipjhtfnl pursuit of vir¬ 
tue ; contrasting the evils of idleness with tlie pleasure and 
itrofi.'s of active and honest indust-y, comparing the d-gnid- 
i"c e\ils of lying and theft and all their Ijlack train of con- 
se(|uenccs, with the noble virtues of truth and integrity,and 
ail the benefits resulting to those who practice them at some 
fixed hours of the day as part of the discipline, would it not 
he wise and proper to make a reailer of one of the prisoners 
(for there are many educated men amongst the;)i)rcad for an 
Imur some impressive and instructive lessons, Ks-pecia My 
should it he daily impres-ed ii()on their minds that they have 
a twn-fold existence,—that they have a s)»iritual as well as a 
corporeal existence. These instructions would open to them 
su( h stirring and healim; thoughts as iiad |»erhaj)s never be¬ 
fore entered into their minds. Amidst unbroken silence, they 
could not fail to be deeply struck with the only voice which 
reached their ears, when that voice told them of God, of 
Kternity, of future rewards and punishment, of suffering far 
greater than ilie mere physical endurance of the present life, 
and of joy infinitely beyond the pleasures they may have expe¬ 
rienced," Such awakening truths are calculated to let in a 
new light into their mind, hitherto kept by their pursuita-in 
total darkness, and give to them the most salutary turn. 
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Under such instructions men must needs feel humbled—and 
under such impressions the most noble object of ambition will 
be held before them as attainable —whilst repenting of their 
past lives, they will hear themselves a'ddressed as superior 
beings, and regarded as men hav ing higher and nobler powers 
than they supposed, and capable of being called into action. 
Such instruction will offend no prejudice of any class, but must 
needs be applauded by the whole of the native population. 
It is impossible to suppose, the prisoners would not be bene¬ 
fited by such reading. If this be not done, if left to themsel¬ 
ves, they will continue as now, to corrupt each other; by the 
most degrading and disgusting conversation, and by the aninialing 
relation of former successful dakoitees and exploits temiing to gite 
even a guiltless air of romance to the most dreadful crimes, 
and thus to create a desire fijr liberty that they may again 
epibark upon this black, but to them now that their character 
is for ever gone, tempting career of robbery and even of 
murder. 

28. The volumes to be read could soon be prepared were 
the Government to call on any qualified person to collect the 
abundant materials which present themselves in every library, 
especially libraries for the instruction of youth. I hese once 
collected and approved of would be easily translated into tlie 
Native languages, and printed for use. The profits arising 
from \Yell regulated Jails might be expected to repay all 
expencts. 

29. Were the accompanying abstract of regulations 
printed after being corrected and improved by the superior 
judgment of the Supreme Government, and put into general 
use, d great improvement might shortly be expected to 
result-experiments might be tried under officers favorable to 
reform. 

(True Cop\), 

JAMES PAT ON. 


Abstract of proposed regulations for the better Government of 

Indian Jails and Houses of Correction 
V. Until provision can be made for the so/i/ary (o^ne- 
m^nt,of each prisoner all Jails to be divided into apartments, 
Ist, for old at d hardened convicts in irons ^ 2ud, for men in 
irons but ccfnfined for their first offence who are never to be 
allowed to jmix with the old offenders. 

2. No prisoner for his first offence; unless indeed it be 
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very atrocious, is to be put into the common Jail or associate 
ed with the old prhoners. He is to be sent to the House of 
i^ortertion which should be a separate building or part of the 
Jail separated oflF. 

3. A strict svstem of Jail discipline to be observed, 
1 lie Superintctwtant must he carefully chosen with reference 
t<i his hitelli^erice, zeal and activihj, and whether Euro[»ean or 
Native H will be lus duty to see that the I'.risoners are turned 
out to tiieir work at <hiy break, and they are not to cease 
Until twillii^ht, being kept actively at work during the wliole 
perioti (witli the execution of one hour and a half in the 
middle of the day.) If they are at work far from the Jail, 
lliey aie to commence their return so as to ennlde them to 
reach the Jail half an liour after sunset. Sunday is allowed to 
be a day of rest, 

4. 'i'hose men not employed on the roads and out of 
door work, are tu work at their respective ti*a<les, and tliusfe 
w !i ■ are muskilled in any w^ork are to be taught useful trades 
—as that of carpenter, hlacksmith, weaver, turner, the ma¬ 
nufacture of basket-, hemka snakes, &c. 

5. Instructors in these handicrafts, if none are to be 
fouinl amongst the prisoners themselves, are to be enter¬ 
tained. 

6 . The articles to be made are satringees and blankets, 
coarse cloths, door posts, chairs, tables, charpois, nails, 
hinges, locks, keys, screws, hOoka snakes, bridles, bit, stirrup 
irons, pick axes, and in short every thing which will sell in 
the market, 

7 . Native assistants are to be selected from the pri- 
soners themselves to keep the others liiligently at work ; 
assistants sliould be active minded men and some privileges 
might be allowed them to stimulate tiiem to exertion j for 
those in irons —one iron of both might be taken off from their 
legs when inside of tlie Jails } they miglit be allowed to smoke, 
an indulgence to be denied to all others, and for very useful men 
who keep the others to their work the period of coniiuetnent 
sliould be curtailed at the discretion of the Magistrate. 

8 . No talking whatever is to be allowed. A Jail or 
House of Correction is not a place for enjoyment. Complete 
silence therefore should be carefully preserved. The sUglitest 
breach of this and every other rule should he promptly cor¬ 
rected by tlie application of the rattan, or by a post in the 
tread mill ^ not even a whisper to be allowed. 
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9. In the niorninji^ or durintj the (hiv, hofore pri- 
soiieis arc fatigued, they should he assembled either luhide 
or oulside of the Wards, and a good reader should rea l to 
them for one hour from tlie books to be |>rovi<lcd for that 
parptise. Sunday being a thiy for rest shou d ha\e sev(-rai 
imurs devoted to the moral instruction of the piisoners by 
this process of reading. 

10. '1 he females in tiie Jail ^or House of Correction 
to be under a simitar discifdine suited to their sex. 

11. 'riie practice of issuing snltsisteme monev to i!»e 
jn isoners and of allowing them dail v as in. a httzar pnr> Itnse 
tlieir own food from the retjiilers, inside the .Jail, to l>e dis- 
< oniinue<l as incomiuitible with that iirthroken si ettce essential 
to discipline and reform. Rations to be s rvc<i out, to tow-h 
Hindoo and Mussulman according to his cas e in petfe^t 
Silence 

12. Miigi'^trates ha\ing gciu rally ton much pu}>iic duty 
to allow of iheir giving that minute attenti iu to the dis' p ine 
of Jails and IJonses of Correction winch is essentially neces¬ 
sary ; Cnnnrds^sianers sliould select from amongst the VI i- 
litary officers at the station (if it be a Military station) two 
intelligent officers who m:iy be willing to lend tih*ir i'lid in 
this henefi'ial tin?) ; these two officeis and the Magistrate 
to fotm a Cornm ttfe for the managanertt of the Joil and House 
of Vorreciwn. MJieiv no l\Jiliiaiy officers are available, 
gentlemen of the Ci^ il Scr'ice to bo noiuinaicd us nieinbers 
i>f tlie Committee. 

13. *J'he Commissioners should rcpoi t to (lovcrnment 
tJjc names of those Military officeis who from intelligence 
and public .Sj bit they may selc< t an i find ready to mnlciMke 
the duty of directing the disupli"e, and the (loveniment w'ill 
alv\aysfecl obiiged fur any sagges ions tliey may offer through 
the t onimissioner. 

14. The Jail Committee o» the 1st of overv month will 
make <?ut a report of the J.dl in a f(»rm which will he pre¬ 
pared, shewing tae work done w'ith receiots and disburse¬ 
ments, and commencing upon the slate t)f the Jail discipline. 
In tliese repmts the Miigistrates will enter tlic tlatcs on 
which Ite visited the Jail*—-this should ne^er be less than 
twice in the week. All wriiing to be dune by the Magistrate's 
establishment. 

15 The work done by the prisoners 01 by those in the 
House of Correction to be strictly on account of Goveru- 
tnent, and not for private individuals. 
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16. Coniinis3’u>ner8 on 1st January aii'l 1st July 
w it report to (ToverMinent upon the state <if each Jail in their 
ivspective (iivisituiSj a!ul sug;gest svich improvements as may 
occur W) them, 

17 . The Secretary to Government iti llie Judicial l)c- 
parrnuMit, will prepare a general report upon tlie slate of Jails 
Oil the Ibt. March and 1st September ; grmnuled on the re- 
ports of the various Commissioners, and taking a general 
view of the whole, noting umler wltai Committees the disci- 
j)lii)e uj>pears to he most snccessful. 

(True Copy,) 

Bengul Hurkafu'] JAMES EA'lON. 

T[IE PElILfPPlNE COMf^ANr. 


In illustration of the indetinile term to which the liqui¬ 
dation of the assets of the late Agency [louses was likely to 
be protracted by the impossibility of limling purchasers for the 
onistanding claims, Mr. Turton, on a recent occasion, instan¬ 
ced a heavy claim of Mackintosh and Co., upon the Philippine 
Coajpany. Would you saII t lis debt?’' said he. “ It 
stands upon the books of the firm for a large sum of money, 
and (he King of Spain was a Member of (he Company ; but 
I would not give one Kupee for the security of His i'atlmlic 
Majesty," The personal credit of the Kings of Spain has really, 
for many j’eais j ast, been at such a low ebb, that there are few 
vrho wo ild step forward with a bolder bid for any claitn upon 
the assets of Charles the Fourth, or Ferdinand the Seventh, 
both of happy memoryf to make good their share of the Philip¬ 
pine Company's responsibilities. And it does not appear that 
the little Queen, their successor, and the public revenue are at 
all liable for them on the score of partnerdiip between the Com¬ 
pany and the Government, for no such partnership ever existed: 
the partoprsliip was not national, but personal, like that of 
King William of Holland with the Netherlands I'rading Com¬ 
pany ; and we suspect that the personal effects of King Ferdi¬ 
nand, as well those of his fathers, have been absorbed by. 
their peisonal debts. 

The Piiilippine Company, however, has claims upon the 
Government for loans of money at different periods, which 
must be admitted to registry, if the new Government act U[«ui 
principles of justice. These loans, from the establishment of 
tJie Company up to 1813 , amounted to 3 , 341,210 dollars, of 
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which only 1,154.864 clollnrs h^ve bepn repaid. Consequent¬ 
ly the Company has now a demand against the State HQ)ount- 
ing to 2,186,346 dollars, besides interest, and without taking 
into account a sum of 76,000 dollars extorted in 1817, for the 
removal of an encroachment upon ita privileges. Of course 
the Company cannot expect to have a pref»*rence over other 
hon& fide Creditojs of the State; but, if its claims be allowed 
to rank with those of foreign loan contractors, there will be a 
considerable fund available to pay at least a large dividend on 
the debts of this unfortunate and much ill-used association. 
The history of its misfortunes is really curious, and we think a 
flight skftch of its most prominent features, from the notes in our 
po.^sessioii, will not fail to be interesting at the prcsf»nt. lime. 

Conceiving that the mission of Mr. Storm to Madrid, on 
tlie part of the -Assignees of Mackintosh and Co., would 
throw some interest upon the subject at this time, we lately 
promised to give a sketch of the history of the Philippine 
Company, and will now endeavor to redeem the pledge. 

The first charter for a Philippine Company was granted 
by Philip the Fifth, and bears date the 29th of March 1733, 
but no commercial expedition was undertaken by (he associa¬ 
tion, and the charter therefore came to be regarded as a nullity. 
The Spanish Government afterwards licensed private adveu* 
tures, and even lent ships of war for the purpose; but all 
these speculations proved u-nsuccessful. 

Half a century later, namely in July 1784, the members 
of the Guipuzcoa Company, which had long enjoyed the 
exclusive trade of Caracas, under a charter that hail just then 
expired and which they could not get renewed, held a meeting 
to determine how to dispose of their funds ; and at the sugges¬ 
tion of a member, backed by Government influence, it was 
agreed, after a good deal of discussion, to employ their capital 
in the Manila trade. The new Philippine Company was thus 
formed with a fixed capital of 8 millions of current dollars in 
82,000 shares of 250 dollars each ; out of which number 3000 
were to be reserved for the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands, and the King and the Royal Princes together sub¬ 
scribed forsharesto the extent of one million of dollars. In¬ 
deed, people were seized with a mania for the scheme, and 
actually offered subscriptions to the extent of 40 millions of 
dollars. Tire Marques de Sonora, then Minister, had the 
ciedit of being the founder of the Company, and of procuring 
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tliem their Charter, which b^te d^te ;the 10th of Alarcb, 1705, 
and w.iij limited to 25 yearsi. The Coui|)aoy, therein obtaiued 
a uH>]io|Jo1y of the #rade to .atitl froni the Pliilippiiie islands, 
and tliu, exclusive privileg*^ of iuip(>rtiii<>’ Asiatic jjooJs into 
Spain and her colonies^ With u reservation to the Merchants 
ot Mexico to send their annual iVao from Acapfotco with half 
a million of hard dollars to Cavete, liie purt of i^Iaaila, for 
investment in a return c^irgo of Asiatic go ids. 

The first expedition sailed from Cadiz for Manila on the 
1 st of October 17B5, round Cape Horn, touchin*^ at LitYin. 
'I'wo more followed in January, 1780, by the route of the 
(>ape of (lood Ho[)e. The first returns, atuouming by invoice 
to B55.707 dollars reached Cadiz in 1787. The trade was 
followed up with great activity for a few years; so much so 
that, on making np the accounts on the 81st of October 1790, 
it appeared that, np to that period, the Company had invested 
to the amount of 27,857,520 dollars in 42 expeditions, of 
which all btit 2 were in their own ships—12 of them to Mani¬ 
la and the rest to ilitVerent ports of America: that the Go¬ 
vernment duties on their trade had amounted to 1,816,542 
dollars; and that the Company had then an eftective’capital 
of 5,599,406 dollars, which capital was afterwarrls made up 
to 7,847,019 dollars. They also valued tho dead stock iti 
their various establishments, ware-houses and ships at 4,486,577 
dollars. Their sales of Asiatic goods up to tlte same periodl 
had only amounted to 2,182,650 dollars, while they had -a 
stock on hand amounting to 5,070,203 dollars. Tlie total 
sales in i^nrope up to 1805, amounted to 19,288,900 dollars.; 
but, during the vigorous period of their commerce, much in¬ 
convenience was always felt from superabundance of stock, 
and eftbrts were made to dispose of it ailvantageously by re* 
shipment from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, The Mexican market, 
however, disappointed them, beiiu amply supplied, by •the 
Acapnico Na^) to a much lar^r extent than the registro allow¬ 
ed. This abuse was one of the grounds of qomplairit after¬ 
wards brought forward by the Company; they shewed that 
in 1811, the ship Reg FmmndOy licensed to take a cargo of 
the value of 750,000 dollars (the sum had been increa.'^ed,) 
had sailed from Manila for Acapulco with 8538 bales ot 
piece goods, amounting to two millions of dollars. 

The Vhilippine Company; auticifmtina by seven years-.it^i 
expiratibn, jnocnred an extension of their Charter on the 121^ 
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of July 1803, to the 1st of July 1825. The capital was 
then nxed at 12,600,000 current dollars in 50,000 shares of 
250 dollars each. The Royal Family, which before had 5985 
shares, now took 9886 more, making their interest amount to 
3,043,250 dollars; and foreigners were allowed to hold shares, 
which it was declared should not be subject to confiscation in 
case of War. SeTeral new privileges were now granted to the 
Company. They were allow«'d the exclusive right of trading 
to China and India; the privilege of sending specie to Manila 
from Mexico in the Acapulco ship, and also Mexican produce 
received in barter for tlieir goods sold in Mexico; and to 
receive returns from Manila by the same vessel, paying the 
same rate of freight on which that privilege was enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Manila, namely 18 dollars per package of 2 
quintals (about 400 rupees per ton in weight.) The port of 
Manila, as before, was to remain open to foreigners for Asiatic 
goods only, and they were alibwed to carry back tlie produce 
of the island. With this exception, and that of the annual 
Nao to Acapulco, the whole trade in cotton goods was put 
nader the Company’s monopoly ; and the previous laws which 
allowed the import of muslins and other cotton fabrics.into 
Spain by private inhabitants, were repealed, and all conHscat- 
ed cotton goods were to be sold to the Company. Even the 
raw cotton of Manila was put under their monopoly. Their 
exports to the Philippine islands were exempted from all 
duties; and the Asiatic goods imported by them into Spain, 
were put on the same footing as Spanish merchandise, in re¬ 
gard to inland duties and duties on re-export to America. 
Raw silk and cotton were declared free from all import 
duties, which, on other articles, were limited to 6§- per cent. 
The Company were allowed to ship half a million of dollars 
in specie in every vessel detqiatched ibr Indiu: they were also 
permitted to trade from ManilU to Lima and other porta of 
South Alnerina, to the extent, cf half a million of dollars 
aunually^ exempt fronv duties at Manila, and subject only to 
4 charge of 13 per cenk on the gbods Unded in South Ameri¬ 
ca, and 9^ per cent on the specie idken as rebirns (these rates 
will appear high id Galcutta; yet they are but a third of what 
has been exacted on foreign licbnsed expeditions). The Com¬ 
pany bound tbfilgiaelves to send two expeditions annually to 
Manila and Cblnib^ and two to India, each to the amount of 
half a million of dollars, and to carry out, free of charge, all 
Aitizans desirous of proceeding to Manila—not excepting 
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tbreigners,' if Catholics —also Botanists and other scientific 
persons whom Government might wish to, ^nd to those islands. 
1 hey also agreed to reserve oDe-hlth of the homeward tonnage 
for the iiihabitunts of Manila* if applied for by them. 

These were the principal conditions of the new Charter^. 
Besides many other advanteges, they promised the enjoymeiit 
of a close monopoly of tite important trade in cotton goods 
for twenty-two years iliroughout the Spanish dominions, Mexi> 
CO and Manila excepted, all which countries were without 
manufactures of their own : and no doubt the new shareholders 
congratulated themselves upon the bright prospect of large 
dividends. This prospect was very soon clouded, aud in a few 
years not only their hopes of profit were gone, but all their 
immense capital was confiscated and wasted by wars and revo¬ 
lutions, and by the bad faith and bankrupt condition of the 
Government of Spain. In 1003 and 1804, four ships were 
fitted out at Cadiz, the Gertrudis, JjS^etda, Prinoeffi fi^ As¬ 
turias, and Paz, and despatched to their several destinations. 
The Jfigenia was the only one of them tliat ever returned. 
1'he Princesa de Asturias and another ship, the ^nto I^nf,ingo, 
hearing of the war between England and France when on tUeir 
return vo]^ge, put into Maldonado, and were both captured 
by Sir Home Popham on the first expedition to Buenos 
Ayres. The Company also lost 600,000 dullacs by shipwrecks 
ill the China seas. In short, tire tide of disaster had set in 
upon them, aud it continued to rise rapidly until it over¬ 
whelmed them. 

The breaking out of the war between England and Spain 
in 1804, and the news of their losses, induced tiie Directors of 
the Philippine Company to limit their trade to the annual re- 
gistro from Lima to Manila. But distance afforded no secu¬ 
rity against sgeh an enemy. The English captured two of their 
slops ill the Pacific Ocean in 1806 and 1807, the Palg and 
Principe de Asturias, both richly laden, one of which they 
permitted to be ransoraeil for 400,000 dollars. ■ The Company 
also lost 50,000 dollars by piracy in the China seas, and their 
ship Neptune, despatched from Callao in 1808, was wrecked 
among the Philippine Islands. Besides the two ships taken 
by Sir Home Popham’s squadron in the River Plate, in 1806, 
as already mentioned, General Beresford made prize of 252,000 
doHars belonging to the Company, which he found in the bauds 
of their Agent Sarralea, at Buenos Ayres, and shipped off^ lhe 
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monoy England. A large quantity of goods, the remnant 
of tlio two cargoes, was rescued t'rohj the grasp of the English 
by the ]Srbnipt fecomy of the place by Lioiers; but no part 
oi’ the value ever returned to Spaiir, Lmiers himself, we be¬ 
lieve; took a considerable sum, by way loan, from the Agent 
for ^tiic extraonlinary charges of- his governiHGnt, ^nd the rest 
was biialiy contiscated by the Revolutionary Junta in 1812, 
whereby the Company sustained a further loss of 368,471 dol¬ 
lars according to their own esiiuiate. They had also consider¬ 
able property iu goods at Lima at a much later period, the 
proceeds of whicli it is supposed might still be made available, 
if uuremitted to Spain, us it is not know n that a similar conlis- 
cation took place there. 

In the mean time, fho events in the Peninsula iu 1808, 


had roused the spirit of the Spanish people to wage an unequal 
war with JSapoleon, and as the contest proceeded, and the pa¬ 
triots lost ground, till at last the Govennneut itself wasbe- 


seiiied in the town of Cadiz, the tinancial dilliculties of the 


Government incronsed From day lotlay, and every means wus 
taken to raise money by loans and douatiim i'xom iln^ corpora¬ 
tions iu the Colonies as we ll us ill Spain. About eight millions 
of ciollais were obtained in this way from Mexico ^\lone. In 
every part of the Spanish domiiuoiis the feeling of devotion to 
Ferimndo sepiimo was so strong, when the news of his deten* 
tiou at Bayonne was brst received, that persons of all classes 
came forward every where according to their means, with most 
liberal otters of money to support the French war ; and in the 
first instance all the Corporations presented large donations, 
and afterwards yielded to the applications of (iovernmeut for 
loans, until they had actually parted with their whole capital 
—sometimes eveu more, for money was borrowed on their 
credit to lend to the State. “All the invested Church and 


Charity Funds which could be laid hold of in the Colonies, 
were^ surrendered ; every public establishment or corporation 
ill Mexico was absolutely ruined thereby. Of course the 
Philippine Company did not escape the general wreck. 'J'he 
sums which they expended for Military Clothing in London 
^mounted to 682,063 dollars: and the rest of their disposable 
capital was all given in the shape of loans to the state ; which 
altogether from ^rst namely from I7f)8 to 1813, tliey 

e^imate^at l4l40.95i> dollars lent to the Government in Spain, 
and 2,20t>»^4 dollars in the Colonies, of which only 1,154,864 
dullai's were ever repaid.—Cafcwlfa Courier. 
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. ^Vg have to corhmunicate intelligence to-day, which will 
be received with general lamentation, not only throughout 
India, but tlironghoul ^llie world. Or. Carey has finished his 
pilgrimage on earth, havniii g<^*'tly expired early last Monday 
moinitig. l-’or sevtsrul years past his health has been very in- 
linu ; and his strength^has giiuWuilly sunk, until the weary 
wheels ot nature stood still irorn mere debility, and not from 
disease. I'he peculiarly trying hot weather and rainy season 
of 1833, reduced him to such extreme weakness, that in Sep¬ 
tember last lie experienced a stroke of apoplexy, and, for some 
time aftei, bis death was expected daily. Jt pleased God, 
however, to revive him for a little. During the past cold season, 
he could again take an evening and morui;ig ride in his palamjuin 
carriage, and spend much of the day reclining in an easy chair 
with a book in his band or conversing cheerfully" with any 
friend that called. As however the hot weather advanced, he 
sunk daily into still creater debility than before : he could take 
no riourii^hinent : he lay helpless and speechless on his bed, 
until his skill was worn otf his bodv, and death was a mer- 
ciful relief. His deaiest friends could not but rejoice that his 
sntferings were ended, although they mourn his loss to themsf I- 
ves and to mankind. 

The career which Dr, <"arvy has run is worthy ol' most 
honourable notice. He was a mini who stood prominently 
forward from the mass of the several generations of uu^n with 
whom he lived ; and both for his private and his public cha¬ 
racter he deserves to be liad in lasting remembrance. He was 
the son of a poor man, and entered life with a very tlefoctive 
education, and assigned to a business nowhere in high estima¬ 
tion, and peculiarly despised iii this country: he was a shoe¬ 
maker, These disadvantages, however, could not repress the 
energy of his mind ; and it soon appeared that Divine Provi¬ 
dence had other work for him to do than Unit to which he 
seemed at first to have been consigned, A thirst for know¬ 
ledge he manifested, in various ways, from h's childhood ; and 
just as he was coming to manhood, it pleased Gml to ilraw 
his heart to himself, which happy change in his character in¬ 
creased his persuit of instruction. To understand the Word of 
God was the first object of his desire . and therefore he set 
himself to acquu'e a knowledge of the aocient laiiguuues in 
which it was written. Whilst he was yet labouring for his 
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daily bread with the aw), he sought acquaiutaoce with gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries; and lie never iett tliem till those com¬ 
piled by himself bad gained, by universal oonseHt, an honoura¬ 
ble place amongst the monuments of human learning. He was 
sopti after settled as pastor of a Church in Leicester. ., 

In the mean time as he became mure acquainted with tlie 
condition of tlto various nations of the earth, hy reading the 
narratives of the voyagers and travellprs, he felt great concern 
for the state of the heatheu. So much was he affected thereby, 
that be resolved U> leave all that was dear to him in his Jiative 
land, for the pur^ ose of preaching tlic gospel to tiie Heathen ; 
and in 1792 a society was formed amongst his friends, and 
thrcMigh bis influence, at whose expense he came to Bengal 
with his family, and another M issionary, in the end of 1793. 

Dr. Carey came to India in a Danish ship, without ob¬ 
taining the consent of ttie Hon. Company. To have songht it 
would have been useless, since the Indian Oovernmept were at 
that time as opposed to the propagation of the Christian religion 
in India, as if they bad thought their own faith to be false. 
When Dr, Carey eauac into Bengal, tltere.fore, it was a prin¬ 
cipal object with him to (oaceal hinisidf from the knowledge of 
Government; and for a little time he occupied himself in the 
cultivation of recently redeemed jungle lands near Takee, 
about forty miles east from Calcutta ; and Iwii'e be was exposed 
to much sufl'ering. A few months afterwards, however, he 
was invited by the late Mr, Udny to take charge of an indigo 
factory, whicli he commenced betw'een .Malda and Diivage- 
porc; and his colleague obtaiued a similar situation. Through 
the kindness of their employer, t(a>> they obtained formal per¬ 
mission from Government to continpe in India. Dr. Carey 
continucid tJjus situated from >794 to the beginning of 1800 ; 
during which time be applied hiipself diligently to the study of 
the Bentgallee lat^uage and then of fho Sungskrit. He trans¬ 
lated Abe scriptures into Bengalee, .preached tire gospel in it 
extensively, and supported several schools. 

On the 10th of January, 1800, Dr. Carey came to Seram* 
pore end united with Dr. Ma'shromi, Mr. Ward, and others, 
lately Arrived from Europe, in forming the Mission, which has 
since borne the name of this town. Frpna. the Serampore 
Government, and His Majesty the King of Denmark himself, 
Dr. Carey and hia colleagues, from first to last, have received 
the roost gracious .protectioB and favour, with whatever jea¬ 
lousy they were in former days regarded by their own country- 
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men. In the first yexr of his residence at Serampore, Dr. 
Carey’s translation of the New Testament was nearly, all prin¬ 
ted ; and the first Christian converts from Hindooism in Bengal 
were baptized. The Christian Church which was then begun 
M ith a few individual believers in the gospel, has now branched 
into about twenty-four churches in dilferent parts of India. 

In 1801 Dr. Carey was chosen »s Bengallee teacher iit 
the newly instituted College of Fort William. He was af¬ 
terwards appointed Professor of Sungskrit and Marhatta, and 
by this means he acquired an intimi\cy with learned pundits 
from all parts of India, through whom, in the course of years, 
he was anabled to translate the scriptures into all the princi¬ 
pal languages of northern Hindoostan. For the students in 
the College, he had to compile grammars of tlie languages he 
taught them; and after many years he completed his volu¬ 
minous Bengalee Dictionary. By means of these and other 
works, he became known through<*ut the world as an oriental- 
scholar of* the first eminence. He was not less celebrated as a 
man of science. Botany and Natural History he began to 
study long before lie left England; and India opened to him 
a wide field of observation, which he examined with untiring 
assiduity from his first arrival, until his strength utterly failed 
him. In these pursuits, he was the coadjutor and personal 
friend of Roxburgh, Buchanan, Hardwicke, and Wallich, and 
the correspondent of several of the first men in Europe, with 
whom he was continually exchanging botanical treasures. 

As a philanthropist Dr. Carey is entitled to a high rank. 
Ho sought and gained the prevention of infanticide at Gunga 
Saugur. He was amongst the first, if not the first, that enga¬ 
ged in seeking the abolition of sutte- s, aUd chiefly through his 
exertions the Marquis of Wellesley left to his successors in the 
government of India a minute declaring his conviction that 
suttees might and ought to be abolished. Had he continued. 
in the Government, he would have abolished them. Dr. Carey 
also took an active part in attempting the establishment of a 
leper hospital in Calcutta. He was the founder of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society. And indeed scarcely any naderlkking foir 
the benefit of the country has been en^ged in, of which he 
was not either a prime mov^, or a zealous promoter. 

It was however as a Christian, a Mi^ionory, And a transH 
litor of the sacred scriptures; that Dr. Carey shone pra* 
eminently. Theiir obligations to hiin in these respects the 
people of India have yet in a great degree to learn. They 
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will however Ifiarn thorn; and future generatioas will arise to 
bless his iiaiue. All Bengalees at least may thank hiiri for 
this: before his days^ the Bengalee. ianjihage was. uuku fWii, 
and had never been reduced to grammatical rule. Puiulits 
would not write it, and there w as acav9elY a book in it wortli 
reading. It is now rich, refined, and expressive ; and scholar¬ 
ship in it is generally sought both by native and ioieigaers; 
ami to Dr. Carey and the pundits whom he employed, and 
whose labours he directed, the change is principally owing. 

Dr. Carey was born on the 17th August, 1771, and <lic*d 
on the Olh of June, 1834, fxdl of years and lioaour. — Hamachur 
Durpun, 


WILL OF THE LATE DR. CAREY. 

I, William Carey. Doctor of Divinity, residing at Sc- 
rampore in thh Province of Bengal, beinu; iu good health, and 
of sound miml, do make this iny last Will and Teslanuiiit in 
manner and form following: 

Fiist 1 utterly disclaim all or any riiiht or title to the 
Premises at Seraropore called the Mission Premises, and eyeiy 
part and parcel thereof, aiul do hereby declare that 1 never 
had, orsupposerl myself to have, any such right or title. 

Secondly. 1 disclaim all right and title to the property 
belonging to my present wife Grace Carey, au^ounting to 
twenty-five thousand Rupees, more or less, which was st tiled 
upon her by a particular Deed, executed previously to my 
marriage with her. 

Thirdly. I give rand bequeath to the College of Seram- 
pore,-the whole of my Museum, consisting of Minerals, Shells, 
Corals, Insects, and < other natural curiosities, and a ilurtus 
Siccus. Also the folio edition of Hortus Woburnensia, which 
was presented to me by Lord Hastings, Taylors Hebrew 
Concordance, my collection of Bibles in Foreign languages, 
and all my Books in the Jtalian?and German languages. 

Fourthly. I desire that my wife. Grsce Carey, will select 
from my Library whatever books in the English.Laugufige she 
wishes for, and keep them for her own use- 

Fifthly. From the failure of funds to carry my former in¬ 
tentions intd eflfa^ I direct that my Library, wdih the excep¬ 
tions above madei be sold by public auction, unless it, or any 
part of it, cambe' advantageously disposed of by private sale, 
and that from Ifee proceeds one thousand five hundred rupees 
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be paid as a legacy to my son Jabez Carey, a, like sum having 

hiTetotore been paid lo ray sons JFelix and "tVilliain, 

Sixthly It wds my intention to have bequeathed a 
similar sum to my son Jonathan Carey, but God has so pros- 
peivd him, tliat he is '\i\ no imme<linte want of it. I direct that 
it liiiv thing remains it he givtm to my wife Grace Carey, to 
whom I also bequeath all my Household Furniture, Weaiing 
Apparel, and wliatevcr oilier elltcls I may possess, for her pro¬ 
per use and behoof. 

Seventhly. I direct that before eve ry other thinii-, all my 
lawful debts may be paid ; that my funeral be as plain as pos¬ 
sible ; that I he buried by the side of my second wife Charlotte 
Kniiiia Carey ; and that the following 111*^0lij'tion, and nothing 
more, may be cut on the stone which commeratos her, either 
above or below as there may he room ; viz. 

William Carey, born August 'I7th, 17<>l, Died- 

A wietcljed, telpless \T0iru, 

•* Otithy Itiridl wrmM I fidl.” 

Eighthly. 1 hereby constitute and appoint my dear 
friends the Keverend William Itubinsuu of Calcutta, and the 
Reverend .John Mack of Serainpore, Exeoutois to this my last 
Wilt and Testament, and request thenj to perform all therein 
desired and ordered by me, to the utmost of their power. 

Ninthly. I hereby declare this tube my last Will and 
Tcsianieiit, and revoke all other Wills and I'estaments of a 
date prior to this. 

(Sd.) WILLIAM CAREY. 
(Sd.) W. n Jones. 

Samuel McIntosh. 


STRAITS’ PRODUCE. 

Gambier. —As Gambier appears likely to become a 
staple article of export from this settlement to England, it 
may be worth while to make a few observations on it. 

Mr. MaccuUoch, in his valuable “ Dictionary of Com¬ 
merce,” notices two kinds, the Acacia Catechu, and the Une 
aria Gambier. The Gambier obtained from the former tree is 
commonly called culch, and is made extensivfdy on the Mala¬ 
bar coast, in Pegu, and other places. I'he substance is obtaiii<> 
ed by boiling the heart of the tree for a few hours, when it 
hardens by cooling, ’nre Gambier so well known here, is 
obtaioed by boiling the leaves of the XTucaria Gambier, a shrub 
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from 6 to 8 feet in height, and is prepared in large quantities on 
this island, and on the neighbouring one of Hintung. The 
quantity said to be exported from llhio anuudlly amoimts to 
80,000 piculs, most of which finds it way into Java, where we 
believe, it is used as a dye. It yicUfs a good revenue to tlie 
Dutch Governmeut, as the import duty in Java is B guilders 
per picul, if brought from a Dutch settlement, and by Dutch 
vessels; and 12 guilders, if by British"vessels. That produced 
of late in this island, is estimated at about 20,000 piculs, in 
one year, and has hitherto been chiefly bought up by the Bugis, 
in their periodical visits to this port. It is likewise exported 
occasionally to Calcutta. 

The method employed in preparing the extract is thus 
correctly related by Mr. Finlayson ; “ The leaves are col¬ 
lected three or four times a year ; they are thrown into a large 
cauldron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the upper 
part of bark, and boiled fur five or six hours, until a strung- 
decoction is obtained; the leaves are then withdiawn, and 
allowed to strafh over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspissated; it is then 
allowed to cool when the catechu subsides. The water is 
drawn off, a soft soapy substance remains, which is cut into 
large masses;, these are further divided by a knife into small 
eubei, about an inch square, or into still smaller pieces, which 
are laid in frames to dry. - This catechu has more of a granular 
uniform appearance than that of Bengal; it is perhaps, also, 
less pure.” 

In Mr. Macculloch’s notice of Grambier, it appears from 
experiments made, that Gambier contains a large portion of 
tannin; one lb. according to Mr. Purkis being “ equivalent to 
7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark, for tanning leather.” It appears also 
that the very heavy duty of £3 per cwt. has hitherto prevented 
its being extensively used in tanneries; but as that duty is now 
reduced to Is. per cwt., we infer that Gambier will henceforth 
become a staple article of export to England from this settle¬ 
ment. 

We observe that a large quantity was shipped on the two 
Teasels which left for England since our last, and extensive 
purchases are still making for further shipment. 

Should the result we anticipate take place, the advanta¬ 
ges this settlement must derive wilt be extensive. A new 
impetus will be given to the Chinese, to plant the shrub more 
exteoBiTely thuo at present, and many portions of the island 
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now covered wilh jungle, will be made to bloom with cultiva¬ 
tion. As the culture of the Gambler jjlant enlarges, so will 
the rearing of pepper vines increase; for it has invariably 
been found that pepper thrives better on this island, in the 
vicinity of Gambier plantations, —where the refuse of the boil¬ 
ed leaves are scaticibd about the steins —than in oth^r spots. 
The quantity of pepper produced at present on tiie island may 
be estimated at eight to ten thousand piculs. 

Dr. Bennett, who* has visited this settlement, and whose 
writings, illustrative of natural history, we have at times 
quoted, published a few observations'ou Gambier, as cultivated 
in these parts, and calls it the Gambier Nauclea. He ass^ ris 
that its medicinal properties are astringent, and i» is considered 
useful in diarrhoea and dysentery, in gleet, cattarrhal aftections, 
&C. The dose is usually from twelve grains to one drachm. 

There are different qualities of the extract, tlie first and 
purest being white and brittle, having an earthy appearance, 
when rubbed between the fingers; (whence the name of Terra 
Japonica, as it was supposed at first to come from Japan,) and 
is formed into small round cakes. This kind is occasionally 
brought from Siac. The second quality is of a brownish yel- 
low" colour, and when broken, has a light brown earthy ap¬ 
pearance ; it is formed either into oblong cakes, or made into 
a solid cube form. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, and is sometimes formed into small circular 
cakes .—Singapore Chronicle^ May 1. 

Sago. —Sago being a commodity, the preparation of 
which for consumption in Europe as well as India, is exclu¬ 
sively confined to this settlement if wc mistake not, a few 
observations on the culture, mode of manufacture, and the 
places it is imported from in its crude state, may be inter¬ 
esting to many of our readers. 

On consulting the pages of our Co^jimereial Register 
for the last twelve months, during which period the importa¬ 
tions have been extensive, we find that Sago-tamping is 
brought chiefly from Apong and Manda, the former an island 
forming the east bank of Brewer’s Straits, and the latter 
lying between the Campar and Iridlageree rivers in Sumatra. 
Large quantities arrive also from JSungoran, Seantan, itantowt 
Mukah, Tahong TimyiCy Sarasson, Ketaman and SiaCy all of 
which, we believe, are situated on or close to the east coast of 
Sumatra. From Borneo^ we likewise receive a* considerable 
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cjuanliiy both of the tamping and of safio coarsely prepared. 
The lotal quantity repoitcd dming the lust official year was 
CdOl pis, and 2iV2diOO bundles; of which Borneo afforded 
4872 pis. and 18,(500 bundies, the rest being cliiefly from the 
places ubmo enumerated. , 

Tl»c sago tree is described by a previous writer on this 
subject, who publislied his essay in this paper in 1827, as 
being a species of palm, thriving best in low marshy situations, 
well watered, and shut out from, but at ni> gr, at ihstance, from 
the sea. The soil best adapted is the flaccid mould chiefly 
composed of decayed vegetable matt r, to the depth of seve¬ 
ral feet, and extn;nudy p' rviou< to vvutor. Cutting down and 
burning the jungle is all tlio preparation rc(|uiied previous to 
j>lantiiig, M'hich is best done from tin* Seed, a small black nut, 
aI)OUt the si/e of a pullet’s egg, ae.d about 5 faihorns a part. 
Plantations from suckers Imve In en fouml not to ho of such 
quick growth. From seven to ten years is the liine necessary 
for the tree to arrive at full maturity, but the pith is generally 
extracted at the age of G or 7 years. 

A plantation, after the above period, will yield a constant 
supply, as each tree is continually throwing out inimerous 
suckers which in time supply the place of the trees cm down. 
A good tree, when felled, will yield 40 to 50 tampings. The 
temping is a rough measure made of the leaves of the tiee, of a 
conical form, 20 to 80 inches in length, with a base of about 
8 inchcif diameter, both ends of which are stuffed with tlie 
refuse pith to prevent the escape of the farina. A tamping 
generally holds 19 pounds, so that 7 of them will weigli about 
a picul. 

The method of o!)tainiiig the pith or medulla is thus 
described by the writer above alluded to. When the time 
arrives for cutting down the trees, the tampin'is are prepared 
and left to dry ; tlic trees are then felled and split into halves, 
by means *:f wedges. The pitli is next scooped out with hoes 
made of the tind of the tree and cavriod to a temporary build¬ 
ing at hand, the floor of wliich is raised and latticed so closely 
as just to allow the finer parts of the medull, to pass through 
ou being wettcvtl vvith water and trodden with the feet. Hol¬ 
lowed trunks of trees are placed below to receive the wet 
faruia. 

'I’ho medulla is trampled until the water passes through 
clear of the* farina, and the lefuse is thrown away. The next 
day, the water covering the farina in the trunks beneath is 
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drawn oil', and the tampinnrs aro Tilled with the wet sago, and 
left to strain; tlio refuse |>itU is then put on the bniad open 
CMul, which is now closed, and the operation ceases. Sago 
tluis made is obliged to ho kept moist, or it will soon spoil. 
Tile tainpings whoa hrwaght here ^<^teh 8 to liJ Drs. the 100, 
according to the demand. 

11 uving noticed the enltme of the tree, and the rude me- 
tliod of preparing the pith, jis adopted hy the s(oni-harhaioiis 
growers, previous to its nndeiao og the tinai piuoess of a gra- 
nnloMs r( tiaemeiit, wo shall make a few vations on ihe 


method which the Chinese mtinnfactnrf'rs lieve use in convertin'** 
it into what is commonly culled Pearl Sago. 

The fie^her tlie meal the belter it is, retjuiToor 
labour, and aflording superior sago. Tlio niw mate vtl be- 
c’onies sour in proportion t(» the time it ha^ i>cu:i ext.aj id from 
Ihe tie/*. '^Ihie sago l)iotig!it here from Boretoin laige quanti- 
ti- s, uiul sold p» r pieul, (not the <ngo tamping) is incapable of 
being ridined, and can only be used as it is. 

d'hc process of retining commences by opening the tamp* 
iiie., ami takina out tlm sago Hour for the purpose of purifica¬ 
tion, wliicii is always done by water, and that must be of the 
pured kind, and totally free from all vegetable matter, as the 
sago would tnin icd a few months after having been manufac- 
tnn (I. 


d'bo process is so well ilescribed by the writer we have 
alludf d td that we shall copy his own words : ^ 

'riifie aie two ways however of cleansing the raw sago 
—the ('onimon method practised is sousing the contents of two 
or time taiu|»ings into a tub full of water, stirring it well 
about, leaving it for five or hours to s-ttle, and thoii pour¬ 
ing oil the watt*r; this repeated nine times, genera'Iy sweetens 
the flour, which is somewhat sour when even fresh imp rted 
and clears it of all extraneous matter. The piinclpal objection 
to its adoption is the waste of Hour, which is nece^"'■ lily carri¬ 
ed away in pouring of the water and the li*ss of ti ne in tiius 
cleansing it, the process requiring three days, wlincus tlio other 
method never occupies more than two <lit\8 iind is not subject 
to the same wastage, and is thus peiToimed the Sago having 
water poured on it is strained through a cloth into on empty 
tub, and well stirred about, lelt it» s»)uk all d.iy and night, 
next morning it is again stirred up. uml uently poured otf 
into troughs a foot wide, six inches deep, and lea feet long. 
Two of these (roughs placed close to each other are used. 
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pouring a small quantity at a time first into one and then the 
other alternately; the time taken in pouring the water, satu¬ 
rated with the sago flour, into either of ^hese troughs, allows 
the other to settle, the troughs are placed nearly horizontal 
and open at the end furthest from the operator, where a tub 
h placed to receive the water and refAse which is allowed to 
settle and given to pigs, &c. 'I'he whole of the fine flour sub¬ 
sides as the water passes gradually along the troughs, whicli 
receive a very thin coat of meal each time the water is f>oured 
into them, and the operation continues until tl»e troughs are 
nearly full, when the flour is taken out and exposed for a few 
hours to the sun to dry previous to the process of sifting which 
it undergoes, after bcinu broken in small pieqes by a mallet; 
the sieve is made of bamboo and the openings for the flour to 
pass through longitudinal and veiy small—and instead of 
using it in the hand, which from its size, being about two feet 
square, would'be very irksome, it is suspended at a convenient 
height from the ceiling and being drawn back and merely let 
go again, by striking against a beam placed opposite it for this 
purpose, the meal is driven through a little at a time and very 
finely sifted—if this time the meal is moist, which enables 
the next performer to granulate it, by simply putting the sifted 
meal in a 'bag about three feet long, one foot wide, and per¬ 
haps eighteen inches deep, suspended from the ceiling in 
the same manner as the sieve, and pulling the bag backwards 
and foripavds—this operation is performed in about half an 
hour, the bag containing each time about sixty pounds of flour, 
and it is truly surprising to see how beautifully granulated this 
rude contrivance makes it—this done it undergoes another sift¬ 
ing, and all the coarse grains are returned to be reinillpd,— 
such then as has passed muster through the last sieve is baked 
for about half au hour, in large iron pans, placed over a pretty 
hot fire, each pan having a pm son to attend it, keeping the 
granulated sago constantly stiired, to prevent its being done 
unequally, or burning ; about twenty pounds is put into a pan 
at a time—when properly baked it is sitted, the fine grains 
being separated from the coarse, and put up,—the first gene¬ 
rally for exportation to Europe and India, and the latter, for 
sale at home. The manufacturers are invariably Chinese, and 
they fake about three days to convert the raw into Pearl Sago ; 
wlmn it idjdheap, th'y are induced to underbake it to save 
weight, in this case they are afraid to put it up in boxes, until 
there is a demand as it is liable to fermentation^ from the 
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moisture remaining ia it| and apt to turn red and coagulate. 

Sago for exportation is packed in cases which contain 
somewhat more than a picul, and the cost is always included 
in the price given for the commodity. We have already men^ 
tioned that there are* about ten Sago nianufacturies on the 
Island, which give employment to upwards of 200 Cliineso- 
A number of carpenters are likewise constantly employed in 
making boxes. 

The following is a close calculation of the quantity of 
Pearl Sago manufactured at tliis settlement and exported to 
various parts, during the last oificial year just ended : 

17,030 pis, to England. 

1,700 ,, ,, Calcutta. 

970 ,, ,, Bombay. 

300 ,, ,, China and Manila. 

150 ,, ,, Cape. 

1,870 ,, ,, Hamburgh. 

300 ,, ,, America. 

260 ,, ,, Madras. 

520 ,, ,, Sundry places, as Ceylon, l^cnang, Malac¬ 

ca, &c. 

23.100 piculs. 

The greater part of the coarse Borneo Sago imported in 
the same period, was expeuted to Malacca, and Penang, where 
probably it is used as an article of food, as it is here by the 
poorer classes of natives. 

•As Sago lias now become a staple article of our com¬ 
merce, it may be well worth tlie attention of some enterprising 
individual to try whether the cultivation of the tree here 
would prove advantageous or not. There is abundanco of 
low marshy laud, composed of alluvial soil, and in the imme^ 
diate vicinity of our rivers, which may answer the purpose, 
being apparently calculated for no other. A plantation once 
set, requires little more than being kept free from underwood, 
which may be done by the labour ol one man .—May 8. 

Cultivation of N utmegs and Cloves.— The 
cultivation of Nutmeg and Clove trees has for many years, 
occupied the attention of various enterprising individuals re¬ 
siding within the Straits settlements, who have embarked a 
large capital, and expended much labour ia promoting plan¬ 
tations of these valuable trees. The case is pre-eminently so at 
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Prince of Wales UcokI^ vvlioro ncconliiiir <o comppt nt ati- 
thority, upwards of seven to eiglU liusidred picu’s ot Cloves are 
annually produced. Tlie (ju.uitity of Noiiuegs collocled, vve 
have not hoard slated, but wo it nearly equals that of 

Clove"'. On this point we must look for accurrdte inforiuatiori 
to our Penang contoniporary, who wtufld do well were he to 
publish un aiticle on the la^souvces ot that island, Similar 
plantations were commenced on thn island, soon after the for¬ 
mation of the settlement, and tq)w;ir(ls of twelve, thou-h mostly 
young, may now be seen in the vicinity of the town, and gene¬ 
rally in a ihiiving c ndition i\t jMalacca also there are a levy 
plantations, and from specinn ns <»i' Nutmegs grown there, we 
think the latt('r supe rior to those produced litre, but cojiital 
and energy seem wanting in older to raise any considerable 
quantity. 

An intelligent cuiTespondout residing at Penani*, in wiit- 
ing to Hs on tlie subject observes: Any rernaiks on the 

cultivation of spices will ultimately tend to do good, uml the 
oftener that subject is brought to the notice of iiovernmeut the 
better. There does not exist a sintjle doubt, i»ut that our 
three settlements with proper encouragement given hyXJo- 
vernment,—a reduction of rates chargeable on lands, <'te. would 
■supply, in a very few years, the whole coutineul of Europe 
witli spices and do away with the Dutch monopoly to the E'ast- 
ward. Although the extent of spices cultivated here appears 
little, the protluce of last year (1833) iu Cloves, [imagine, 
cannot be less than 700 pis. without the mother Cloves, Our 
possessions opposite Tort Coniwalliscalled Province Wellesley, 
is capable of producing any thing, both fiom the nature of the 
soil, climate, and advantage of situation, and spices aie culti¬ 
vated there also, although tlic platations are in their infancy. 
The land-tax is considered extremely high, and con? 0 (pieiitly 
will not admit of the poorer classes of individuals cultivating 
to the extent and with the spirit that they otherwise would do; 
were the land rents modified to suit the means of the poor 
ryots. You ought to get some one to give you a leading article 
on Province AVellosley—it would be well worth your atten¬ 
tion.” 

The latter remarks may be applied witli equal truth to 
Singapore, where in an area of 270 square miles, (the estimated 
extent bf the island, not including, upwards of 50 adjacent 
islets, subject to the sottloment,) the heavy land-rents have 
admitted only of a few plantations being undertaken by per- 
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eons possessing capital. Were the rents modiiicd to suit the 
means of the poorer/)rders, there exists not a doubt but that 
spice plantations would soon be commenced on the island to Ov 
great extent. Tiie policy which imposed the |iresent obnoxious 
rates, at best was very Marrow and extremely injurious to our 
local prosperity. 

The duty on foreign Nutmegs imported into Great Britain' 
is 3fi. 6rf. per lb.—wherf brought from any British possession it 
is only 2s Gd. The duty on Cloves, in like manner, is 3s. per 
lb. on foreign and 2s. on that brought from any English 
possession. The difTerence in these duties is ceituinly au en¬ 
couragement to British planters, but a further [uotection should 
still be afforded, by levying the higher duties on all Nutmegs 
and Cloves, which are not actually produced in British posses¬ 
sions, though brought front them. This might be done by 
requiring a certificate of place of growth with each importa¬ 
tion. 

Since the reductions of duties on Nutmegs aud Cloves, the 
consumption of both articles in Great Britain has greatly in¬ 
creased. In 1829 the quantity of Nutmegs retained for home 
consumption was il3,273| lbs or nearly 85G pis. The Cloves 
enierred for home consumption at present in Great Britain, 
amount to 60,000 lbs. or about 460 pis. a year, of wliich a part 
comes from Cayenne. If these quantities be correctly estimat¬ 
ed, Penang alone produces even now, more than sunicient for 
the consumption of Great Britain, and in time when the plan¬ 
tations on tliis island are more matured, the tiital quantity pro- 
duced in the Straits will go a great way towards supplying the 
demand on the continent of l*]urope also. 

A valuable paper on the culture of spices, written by^ 
Mr. Lumsdaine some years agO, and which we re-publisli in 
our present number may aflbrd some useful hints to planters. 

The mode of culture adopted in the different plantations 
is nearly the sumck The beds pf the trees are kept free from 
grass and noxiou^weeds by the hoe, and the plough is ,occa-' 
sionally run along the interjacent spaces for the purpose of era^. 
dicating the lailang (Andropogon cai'icosum) which prove* 
greatly obstructive to the operations of agriculture. The tieea 
are generally manured with cow dung and burnt earth once a 
year in the tainy season, but the preparation of suitable com'* 
po^ts and their mode of application ate but imperfectly ^n'def- 
stood. The pruning knife is too sparingly used ; vbry teW of 
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the planters lop oA’ the lower verticles of the ISI utmeg trees or 
thin them of the unproductive and slTaggliug branches. 

The site of a plantation is an objecf of primary impor¬ 
tance, and doubtless the alluvial grounds are entitled to prefer¬ 
ence from the acknowledged fertility of ^heir soil and its appro- 
|»riate organization and capability of retaining moisiuie inde¬ 
pendent of the advantage of water carriage. Several of the 
Wutmeg trees, of the importation of 1.79B at Moco-Moco aie 
placed in soil of this description, although never manured they 
are in. the highest state or luxuriance and bear abundantly: 
and 1 have been informed by a gentleman recently arrived from 
that station, that the stem of one of them measures 88 inches 
in circumference. Some of the trees in my own experimental 
garden corroborate the truth of this assertion; one of these 
blossomed at the early age of *2 years ten months and a half, 
a degree of precocity ascribable solely to its proximity to the 
lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1803, which con¬ 
sisted of upwards of 22,000 Nutmeg plants. Next to the 
alluvial deposits, virgin forest lands claim pre-eminence, their 
surface being clothed with a dark colored carbonized mould 
formed by the slow decay of falling leaves and mouldering 
trunks of trees ; and next to these are to be ranked the open 
plains. Declivities are objectionable from the risk of the pre¬ 
cipitation of the mould and manure into the subjacent ravines 
by the heavy torrents of rain that occasionally deluge the 
country. Above all, the plantation must be protected from 
the southerly and northerly winds by a skirting of lofty trees, 
and if Nature has not already made this provision, no time 
should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row of the 
Oassuarina littorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will 
not only secure the planter against eventual loss from the fall¬ 
ing off of the blossom and young fruit in heavy gales, but will 
prevent the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which 
they are liable from the slender hold their foots have of the 
soil. If the plantation is extensive, subsidiary rows of these 
trees may be planted at convenient distances. No large trees 
whatevet,should be suffered to grow among the spice trees, for 
these exclude the vivifying rays of the sun and arrest the des¬ 
cent of the salutary night dews, both of which are essential to 
the quality and quantity of the produce. They further rob 
the soil of its fecundity, and intermingle their roots with those 
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of the spice trees. It is true that by the protectiron they af¬ 
ford they prevent frequently the premature bursting qf the 
husk occasioned by fhesuddeu action of a hot sun upon it when 
saturated with rain; but the loss sustained in this way istRot 
equal to the damage the spice tre(‘S sutfer from these intruder^.'' 
!Exteitsivc tracts of land are to be met with in the jintcrior qf 
tiis couiiUy well adapted for the cultivation of the Nutmegs 
auil Cloves, and to thesve undoubted preference is due. 

In originating a Nutmeg plantation, the first care of the 
C'dtivation is to scdcci ripe nuts and to set them at the dis¬ 
tance of a foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering them very 
lightly with mould, . They are to be protected from the heat 
of the sun, occasionally weeded, and watered in dry weather 
every other day. The seedlings may be expected to appear 
in from 30 to 90 days, and when four feet high the healthiest 
and most luxuriant consisting of 3 or 4 verticel are to be 
removed in the commencement of the rains to the plantation 
previously cleared of trees and underwood by burning and 
grubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for their 
reception at the distance of 80 feet from each other, screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It 
is a matter of essential importance that the ground be well 
opened and its cohesion broken, in order to admit of tlie free 
expansion of the roots of the tender plants, and that it 
intimately mixed with burnt earth and cow manure, in the 
proj ortion of two thirds of the former to one third of the 
latter. The plants are to be set in rows as well for the sake 
of regularity, as for the more convenient traversing of the 
plough, which is now to be employed in clearing the interme¬ 
diate spaces of lallang and other noxious grasses, carefully 
avoiding to trespass on the beds of the trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annually 
during the rains with four garden baskets full of the above 
mentioned compost to each tree, and protected from the suo 
until they attain the age of five yearn. They will now be 
sufficiently hardy to bear the sun, aud^from that age until tbei^ 
fifteenth year, the compost should consist of equal parts qf 
cow dung and burnt earth, and from 3 to 12 ben^kets full will 
be required for each ..bearing tree, a lesser proportion being 
distributed to the males. From thq power of habit the tree^ 
will after the 15th year require a more stimulating nutriipeiit; 
the dung, ought not therefore to be more than two or tliree 
months old, and the mixture should consist of two parts of it 
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to one ^of burnt earth, of which the suitable proportion will 
he from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree bieanially. In all cases 
the prepared compost roust be spread out ip the sun for 3 - or 4 
diiys previously to its application, in order to destroy grubs 
and worms that may have lodged in it, and which might injure 
the roots of the plants. * 

In all plantations whether situated in forest land or in the 
plains, the necessity of manuring at stated intervals Inis l»ecn 
found indispensable, and is indeed identified with their pios- 
pexity. Tlic proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow 
in immediate contract with the extremities of the fibrous roots 


which may be called the absorbents of the plant. Where there 
is a scatcity of dung recourse may be had to the dregs remain¬ 
ing after the preparation of the oil from the fruit of the Ara- 
chis HypogOJii vvhieh in mixture with burnt earth, is a very 
stimulating manure ; or composts may be formed from the 
decomposition of leaves or vegetable matter of any description. 
A very fertilizing and highly animalized liquid nutriment for 
plants is obtained by macerating human ardure in water in 
proper pits for 4 or 5 months and applying fhe fluid to the radi¬ 
cal absorbents of the plants. Sea weed and many other avti- 
fcles may also' be resorted to which will readily occur to the 
intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds 
of the trees are to be regulaily weeded and the roots kept pro¬ 
perly covered with the mould, for those have constant tendency 
to seek the surface ; the growth of the lateral branches alone 
is to be encouraged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive 
branches are to bo removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin 
the trees considerably and to admit of the descent of the night 
dews which are greatly contributive to their well being, especi¬ 


ally during the dry and sultry vyeather ; creepers are to be dis- 
Ibdged, and the lower verticles lopped off, with the view of 
establishing an unimpeded circulation of air. The conclusion 
bf the great annual harvest is the fittest time for pruning the 
trees. After the eradication of the lalliihg, the growth of in¬ 
noxious passes is to be encotiraged in the Tntervals between 
the trees; which will give the plantpibn' the appearance of a 
^ark, and plough is now to be abaiidoaed. 

V'’ The Niitmeg tree is monoecious as well as dioecious, but 
no means of discovering the sexes before the peritjd of iiiflo- 
f^Oehce are khovvn. The relative prqportion . of male and 
feittale“ treea tb each other i« also iindefirtedl,'and is indeed the 
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result of chance. Setting aside however all pretension to 
niathrmaticiil precision^ the number of productive trees may 
be roundly estimated at two thirds of the'whole cultivailion. 
H owever presumptuous it may appear to arraign the operations 
of Nature, I cannot but think that, with relerence to thp 
genus My ristic:>, she lias made a most unnecessary provision 
in the creation of so many male trees, since the monoecious 
plants are fully as su*=icoptible of the rapturous impulse of coii- 
nubiHl bliss, and equally competent f<*r the purposes i>f ardent 
and successful love. The number of male trees therefore ne^ 
cossary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the 
monoecious kind ; all above this number being considered as 
superfluous should be cut down, and other trees planted in their 
stead. AVere I indeed to originate a Nutmeg plantation now, 
1 should either attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on 
such trees as produce the largest and best fruit, by the process 
of inarching, m^twithstanding the speculative hypothesis of 
tlie graft partaking of the gradual and progressive decay of 
the parent tree, leaving a branch or two of the stock for the 
purpose of r'slablisliiiig a regular polygamy, by which means 
the plantation would consist of monoecious trees only; or ^ 
should place the young plants in the nursery at the distance of 
four feet from each other, and force them to an early discovery 
of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once a year and 
replacing them in the same spot so as to check the growth of 
wood and viviparous branches. The sex might thus be ascer¬ 
tained on an average within the fourth year, and the trees 
removed to the plantation and systematically arranged, where¬ 
as in the usual mode of proceeding it is nut ascertainable be¬ 
fore the 7th year in general. 

Upon an average tlie Nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 
7 years, arxl increases in produce till the 15th year, when it is 
at, its greatest productiveness it is said to continue prolific 
for 70 or 80 years iu the Moluccas, but our experience carries 
us no farther than 22 years and a half, all the trees of which 
age that have been properly managed, are still in the highest 
degree of vigour and fecundity ; and for this reasem no term 
for planting a succession of, trees can as yet be fixed upon* 
Seven months in general ela:pse between the appearance of 
the blossom and npening of the fruit, and the produce of one 
bearing tr^e with another under good cultivation may in the 
fifteonh year of the plantation be calculated at five pounds of 
Nutmegs, and a pound and quarter of Mace. I have ob^erv- 
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ed however that some trees produce every year a great quan¬ 
tity of fruit, whilst other constantly give ytry little. It bears 
all the year round, but more pleniifully'in some months tlian 
in others, 'i he great harvest may generally be looked for in 
the months of September, October, November and Oecember, 
a small one in April, May and June. ‘Like other fruit trees 
on this portion of Sumatra, 1 have remarked that it yields 
inos.t abundantly every other year. Tire fruit having ripened, 
the outer integument bursts spontaneously, and is gathered by 
means of a hook attached to a long stick, and the Mace being 
cautiously stripped off, and flattened by the hands in single 
layers, is placed on mats for 3 or 4 »lays in the sun to 
dry. Sonie planters cut off the heels and dry the Mace in 
double blades, from an opinion that the insect is apt to breed 
in or about the heels, and that the double blade gives a 
better and more substantial appearance to the Mace. The 
former idea is entirely groundless, for if the article be 
properly ertred, kept in tight packages, in a dry situation 
and exposed to the sun for 6 or G hours once a fortnight, 
there need be no apprehension of the insect; if it is not, it 
will assuredly be attached by it whether the heels be cut 
off or not again, the insect is much more likely to nestle with¬ 
in, the fold of tire double blade, and the fancied superiority 
of appearance bas so little weight with the purchaser, as not 
to counterbalance the risk of probable deterioration and even¬ 
tual loss. In damp and rainy weather the Mace should be 
dried by the heat of a charcoal fire carefully conducted, so as 
Bot to smoke it or blacken its .surface. 

The nuts liberated from their niacy envelope are trans¬ 
ported to the drying house, and deposited on an elevated stage 
of spilt neebongs placed at a sufiicumt distance from each other 
to admit of the heat, from a mouldering fire beneath, without 
suffering even the smallest nuts to pass through. The heat 
should not exceed 140 of Fahrenheit, for a sudden inordinate 
degree of heat dries up the kernels of the nuts too rapidly, 
and its continued application produces, fissures in them ; or a 
fermentation is excited in them,’wHiclt increases their volume 
so greatly.as to fill up the whole cavity of the shell and to pre¬ 
vent them frp.m rattling when pqt to thisrcriterion of. due pre¬ 
paration. Jbe fire is lighted in the evening and kept up for 
the whole of the night. The smoking house is a brick building 
of a suitable size with a terraced roof, and the stage is placed 
at an ehtijafion of ten feet from the ground, having three divi- 
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sions in it for the produce of different months. The nuts must 
be turned every second or third day, that they may all partake 

equally of the heat/and such as have undergone the smoking 
process for the period of 2 complete months and rattle freely 
in the shell are, to be ^racked with wooden mallets, the worm 
eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and the good ones rub¬ 
bed over simply with recently prepared well sitted day 
lime. They are now to be regarbled, and finaU 
ly packed for transportation in tight casks, the insides of which 
have been smoked, cleaned, and covered with a coating of 
fresh water and lime. If packed in chests, the seams must be 
dammered to prevent the admission of air or water. There is 
no necessity for sorting them, as previously to their said, they 
are classed into sizes in the Company's Ware-houses in Lon¬ 
don. 

I'he mode generally practised in preparing Nutmegs for 
the market, is to dip them in a mixture of salt water and lime, 
and to spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to 
dry. I am however convinced from much experience that this 
is a pernicious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture 
imbibed in this process encouraging the breeding of insect and 
rendering the nuts liable to early decay, but from the heating 
quality of the mixture producing fissures and occasioning a 
great loss in the out turn ; whereas by liming them simply in 
the dry way as I have recommended, the loss ought not to ex¬ 
ceed H per cent, fii May 1810 1 made some experiments on 
this subject. 1 cracked a quantity of Nutmegs that had been 
smoke-dried for 2 months, and distributed them into four equal 
portuuis. 1 prepared the nuts of one parcel with a mixture 
of lime and salt water ; th«>8e of the 2nd were rubbed over 
merely with fine well dried shell lime such as the natives use 
with their betel, although 1 have no <toubt but that recently 
prepared and well sifted common lime would answer equally 
well ; those of the third parcel were mixed unlimed with one 
third of weight of whole black pepper ; and those of the fourth 
also unlimed with the same proportion of cloves. They were 
then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the order I have mentioned them. At the ex¬ 
piration of the first year they were all sound. After that of 
the second, I found 3 worm eaten nuts in No, 1 and two iu 
No, 3. but those in Nos. 2 and 4 remained untouched. TJie 
injured nuts were allowed to remain, and after the lapse of 
the third year, five worm eaten ones were discovered 
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ftt No. I, three in No. 3 and two in No. 4 those in 
No 2 being in their original state. Font years afid tour months 
have now elapsed since the commeilcement of experiments, 
and upon examining the several parcels the other day, the 
number of decayed nuts has not incfea^ed in Nos. 1, 3 and 
4, those in No 2 are as good as the day they were put into 
die box. These experiments not only prove the superiority 
of limiJig in the dry way, but also the fact that the progress 
to general decay in a heap of Nutmegs, even after the insect 
has established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell 
thby will keep for a cent length of time. I have myself kept 
them in this state for six years, and when cracked they were 
found perfectly sound. From the report of the l .ondon bro¬ 
kers however, they will not answer in Europe on account of 
the heavy allowance for shells, which is one third of the 
weight; but the Chinese merchants are in the daily habit 
of exporting them to Penang and ('hina, wliere they are in 
request. It is stated .on the best authority, the unlinied or 
brown Nutmegs as the home dealers call them, mixed with 
Cloves as in experiment No. 4, are hishly esteemed in Eng¬ 
land, and even preferred by some to the home produce ;"most 
probably for the greater facility of detecting the daws in them 
in their naked state. 


Although the Clove tree attains great perfection in the 
red mould of these districts, it is more partial to a less tenaci¬ 
ous soil. Its cultivation has been established for many years 
in the West Indies and at BourbOn, and is of secondary im¬ 


portance only. The'mother Gloves are planted in rich mould 
so*as to reduce its tenacity ; ahd to be cultivated in the same 
mode as the Nutmegs, only that when full grown they require 
less raROare in the proportion of one third. They yield gene¬ 
rally at the age of 6- years, anct at that of are in their 
highest state of .bearing, when the average produce may be 
estimatedat 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
the harvest, which takes place fu the rainy months, but with 
us they have hitherta borne two crops in three years only. 
The fruit ia terminal^ and when of a reddish bue is plucked 
by the hand, so that the process of gathering it is tedious. It 
is then drh^ for several days on mats in the sun, until it 
breaks easily between the fingers, and assumes a dark brown 
color. It loses about 00 per cent, in drying; When-past its 
prime the Clove^tree has a ragged and uncombed appr^arance, 
am 1 am led to suppose that its existence is liinitod to 20 
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years, unless in very superior soil, in which it ni *y drag* out a 
protracted and unprofitable state of being to the period of. per-, 
haps 24 years. Ileifce it becomes necessary ^.plant a succes¬ 
sion of seedlmgs when the old trees have attajned eight years 
of age, and this octennial succession must be steadily kept ia 
vi' \\\ * 


l7. With reference to the number of labourers, cattle and 
■ploughs necessary for a plantation of 1000 Nutmeg or Clove 
Uees after the ground has been thoroughly cleared of under¬ 
wood and stumps of trees, I consider that 7 Chinese or active 
Bengalee labourers, 50 head of cattle and 2 ploughs wou|d 
be suflicient for all the purpose of the cultivation, with the 
exception of collecting the Clove harvest, which being a very 
tedious process, would require an extra number of hands, and 
indeed the best plan would be to gather it in by contract.— Frnui 
ft PufKr btj Mi\ J, Lumsdaimin the Proceedings of the Agricul~ 
fural Society^ established in Sumatra^ 1820.— Ibidy May 16. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS TIMES. 

Sir,—Ifyou feel disposed to give inseition to this letter in 
your paper, I shall feel indebted to you. Should you however 
decline doing so, may I request yon will have the goodness to 
return it to me, I entertain a pecnliar aversion to any thing 
in the shape of anonymous productions. When a man adheres 
strictly to the truth, lean perceive no very substantial reason 
why he should not state it fearlessly, and attach his signatnte to 
the production. . You will find my name, rank, and reaiinont 
iitlixed to the termination of this. All responsibility as to in¬ 
correctness in any portion of the information it may contain, 
rests solely with myself. 

The h(»stilities which have been carried on against the 
Coorg Rajah have excited eoiisideriihle interest, and I liave, 
I believe, peru^sed every account in the Mailras papers wh^ch 
has had reierence to them. Ni> where however have J observed 
the slighiesl attempt made to give a really accurate statement 
of the proceedings of the northern column under Colmel G. 
Waugh, on (to ns), tlie mcMiorable thii;d of tiie month when 
we met witli that severe repulse at the stockade of Biik’li. 
'I here appears an evident impression that the less sahl of the 
disaster the bettor, Considcral^lt responsibility must natn- 
lillly rest on the shoulders of the person ayIio may endeavour to 
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throw light upon thii» delicate affair. That burden 1 have ex¬ 
pressed my vriliingtiess Id take upon myself. That either error, 
oversight, or misapprehension of orders e:)ti8ts somewhere, is 
a Supposition, I presume, not far from the actual truth. In 
One of the official notifications it has l^en stated that a disre¬ 
gard of, or a want of proper attention to, the orders of the Bri¬ 
gadier, on the part of a noble and brave old officer, (the 
much regretted Lieut.-Colonel IVlill ofH. IVl. d5th Regiment 
who fell on this occasion,) had been the means of bringing 
into action a greater number of those fine spirited fellows of 
'H. M. d5th than exactly suited Colonel Waugh’s intentions ; 
diid this circumstances having increased the casualties of the 
'day, had unhappily crippled the gallant Colonel’s means of 
carrying into execution, as rapidly as he could have wished, 
the orders of superior authority. 1 am aware that my own li¬ 
mited standing in the service—fifteen years—in some measure 
prohibits me from giving utterance to my sentiments, though 
I am neither without eyes to see, nor judgement to compre¬ 
hend the oversights of that day—1 sincerely desire that my 
motives for writing should not be liable to any misconstruction, 
and shall therefore sedulously avoid making reflections. My 
language, I hope, will be found, when speaking of my superi¬ 
ors, to be respectful. My object being simply to submit a 
correct and distinct detail of the proceedings of the northern 
column from day break to midnight of the third instant. I 
trust the introduction of the personal pronouns may be chari¬ 
tably remarked upon, as I narrate what principally occurred 
under my ow'n observation. I shall strictly confine myself 
to truth and utterly defy contradiction. 1 have it in view 
to establish three facts. The first, that it Was not the intention 
of the BrigRdier that the stockade of Bok'h should have been 
assaulted \n front, as unfortunately was the Case, and that this 
was altogether owing either to the treachery nr ignorance of 
the guides furnished to the two assaulting parties—from the 
cfi'ctim'^ances that the guide attached to the assaulting party 
under my command, brought us intentionally directly close to 
the front of the outer barrier gate, ere a shot was fired—as 
did afterwards also the guide which accompanied the other and 
more powmihl assaulting party under the command of Major 
Bird, of the ^dlst Regt. Light Infantry. Secondly, that only 
one reconnoitring j^arty was Sent oat during the day previous 
to the attack on the Stockade being made, thus its means of 
observation were very circumscribed, that a sniicleacy of 
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time was not allowed it to perform so responsible a duty as 
that of reconnoitring an enemy’s position, either with satisfac¬ 
tion to the mind ot the olficer commanding it, (that officer 
was myself) or with benefit to the service, it having been re* 
called by bugle withir\ as hour and a quarter or considerably 
less time from its starting. Thirdly, I will dare to venture on 
the assertion that it was alto ether impracticable for the guns 
during the engagement * to have been brought any nearer to 
the barrier than they were, which distance was verging cvo, 
if not fully, three quarters of a mile, in consequence of which 
they were comparatively of little use, as the paint they bore 
upon (even if they struck any poition of tlm works at all) 
must have been the extreme right of the stockade—the jungle 
being impervious, but few of the enemy could have been scrag¬ 
ged hy the guns, which, though actively enough employed, 
it is to be regretted were so with but little effect. 

Personal considerations wo!ild probably actuate the 
minds of those who are sailing the ocean of life with pros* 
perous breezes, to pa^ise ere they ventured to delineate the 
acts of their superiors, I have had 6reerr;s enough. Heaven 
knows, during iny military career, but confound them, they 
were the reverse of being prosperous ones !—Considerations of 
this nature have, therefore, but trival influence with me* So 
long* as, by the mercy of Heaven, I am enabled conscientious¬ 
ly to perform my duty, and uphold my station as an officer, 
1 have nothing to fear. I am however perfectly aware I have 
much less to hope for in the service. Frowns or threats have 
now but small effect upon my nerves, having been unhappily, 
often plunged into hot water, in a military sense, even to its 
juiublening heat—that this species of bath hath lost its novelty 
with me—should I on any occasion fail in the performance of 
that duty, I expect no mercy, for. I would scorn to seek it. 
Mercy from man I spurn and loathe. It were a plant of Hea¬ 
venly growth. Agony of mind- hath^taught me to seek it only 
in prayer to God above. But to my'narrative. At day light 
on the morning of the third of April the column was.uader 
arms, with the hope of joining, before night fall, the eastern, 
column under Col. Lindsay, C. Every officer was im¬ 
pressed more or less with the notion that it was likely to prova> 
a day of hard fighting, having during the preceding evening 
heard so much regarding the stockade atBuk’h that the gencb/ 
ral anxiety to fall in with it was great, more particularly. a$ 
its defences were represented as being of the first order* Th# 
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atJvance guard was this morning commanded by Major Bird 
of the 3lst Light Infantry as tield oflicer of the <lay, undei 
whom it was iny fortune to be Captain of the day, conse* 
quently my position was also with the a<lvance. Heriut of 
H. M. 55th Regt. was Adjirtautof the |lay, he who so distin* 
guished himself on the occasion of the assault, and was twice so 
severely wounded. The advance was ctnnposed of seventy 
men including non-coniiniNsioned of H. M. 55th Rcgt. under 
the command of Lieuts. Bailey and Molloy. A picket of six¬ 
ty rank and tile with one native officer, and a due proportion 
of non-commissioned of the IHh Regt. N. [. coininanded by 
Ensign Robertson of tJmt corps, together with a similar num¬ 
ber of the 3lst Regt. L. I. under the immediate control of En¬ 
sign Babington of the L. 1., the pioneers were also with the ad¬ 
vance. Instructions were given to me previous to our breaking 
ground, toctiverand flank the advance with the Light Infantry 
—at the same time the Major stated to me that on our ap 
pro ich to the stockadeof Huk’h he would entrust rne with one 
half of the advance as an assaulting party, wliile he in pf^rson 
would command the other. It was with the highest sati>fac- 
tion that while about 100 ])aces in front with the skinnishers 
I remarked the steady manner in which oiir men with young 
Babington conducted themselves; they evidently displayed an 
anxiety to amulate those admirable steady sepoys, the Kifle 
Company of the 24th Regiment Native Infantry, who under 
Captain Seott and Lieutenant Kerr were engaged in flanking 
the column. Not a shadow of that precipitancy which had so 
maiked their proceedings on the previous clay was now' observa¬ 
ble amoug^t them—careful and steaUliy as cats they felt every 
inch of their way—the jungle being sufficiently dense on either 
side to authorize their doing so, nor did they dream of liring 
till they had obtained a correct and steaily aim. After the 
first two miles the road had almost entirely disappeared and 
you may judge of the labour of iho pioneers, when 1 inform 
you, that it occupied a period of nearly two hours ere the guns 
could be brought the distance of half a mile. About 7 or 8 we 
were delighted to hear a very brisk and interesting cannonade 
from Col. Lindsay’s column—this was his successful attack 
on Ramasawmy Kunnawye, which stockade he had carrit^d he 
assault on both flanks with trifling loss. About half past c 
the Column httd arrived on the margin of a dense jungle, on thy 
distant high grounds of wliich, it was understood, and by th J 
guides asserted to be the case, that the stockade would be 
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fal}>n ill with. Tt became necessary that a road should ho 
made down a very declivity and acru s a rango of pad<ly 
grounds, bet’oic the uiins could bo lirought even to the skirts 
of the jnnule, wliich in sobei earnest was a confoundedly doii.se. 
one, principally com|^o-'od of* large forest trees, sniping had 
ceased for M)me time when asmurtfije was suddenly thrown iti 
fio/ii a handl'nl of Coorgas, who under cover of the jungle 
thought to have done, considerable ex-cation on Ihe right of 
the advaiK,ing colnuin ; tliey were speedily disloilged by three 
rounds fioin llie guns, and driven fnriher liack into their shel¬ 
ter by the nd^s. It was now evident tliat an awful Iona: time 
tniist, of iiece.^siiy, i‘lH|)se ere the gnus could by possildhty be 
biought across to the jungle. This was the uolfh*n mouif^iit for 
sending out a brace of reconnoitring parties. Had good i if(*rma- 
tioii been obtained at this critical juncture, I may venture to 
say, that in all probability a very dift’erent result might have 
attended the eveninj;'s operation. Unhappily the hour and a 
half, which was coiiMimed in effecting the passage of the gums, 
j)assed unheeded; our flankers and the rifles lay at their 
ease vvitliiii the jungle, covering the wroking parties. Though 
we at that time knew nothing about it, the stockade was actu¬ 
ally situated within a mile and a half of the spot which afford¬ 
ed the flankers such excellont cover. Its position was on the 
top of a range of heights of considerable elevation, inclining 
slightly to our left, thickly studded with ju igle ami magniti- 
cent teak trees oven to their Munmit, afldrding splendid cover 
for reconnoitring. The guns having betm got across, the skiv- 
inisluM’s were drawn in ; it was. now half past 11. Major Bird 
having seat for me ordered me to fuitn a ri connoiiriug party, 
sSiarp—the half of the advance fell in, 1 received nunnte 
instructions and staited off witii Baily of the -j5th Regt. and 
Robertson of the J)th N. I. We had to inaUe a considerable 
detour to our right with the hope that by penetrating the jun¬ 
gle in that direction we might lut upon some passaije which 
would afford us an opportunity of viewing the left flank of the 
stockade, (as on starting vve fronted it) or by better luck still 
fall on its rear. Foituup appeared at first propitious; we 
quickly fell in with a \illage evidently deserted but au hour 
or so previous to our arrival, as the domestic cattle and fowls 
were ranging about in abundance. We then hit upon a deep 
ravine, apparently leading in the direction of the object of our 
pursuit, our passage was much impeded by large trees having 
been felled and piled on eacli otlicr every 20 puces across 
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this ravine. To remove the obstacles we had no means, conse>- 
qiiently surmounted them by climbing over the best way we 
could ; and were enjoying the expectation of an early brush 
at the stockade, when to our intinite chagrine we distinctly 
heard the field oflicer^s bugles loudly sopuding the rc-call; so 
promptly was this obeyed, <hat in the hurry I suddenly disap¬ 
peared beneath the earth, having fallen into an infernal sunken 
magazine or store-room, redolent with the vile efiSuviaoil, 
ghee and a thousand other villainous compotinds, out of this 1 
was luggednock and crop by the men of the 55th, who heartily 
enjoyed iny eonfusion. On rejoining the advance a few 
minutes breathing time was allowed, while a dram was issued 
to the Europeans. The two parties lor the assaults were then 
told off; the advance guard being equally divided between 
Major Bird and myself. However as we were separating, a 
support was sent up from the column, it consisted of Capt. 
Baty of the 55th Regt. with five and twenty of his fine Light 
Company, and Lieutenants Gordon and Martin 3 st Light 
Infantry, with, I believe, a sub-division of their men ; these 
parties both joined Major Bird. My instructions were shortly 
and explicitly given me by the Major. It was the decided and 
expresseti intention of the Brigadier that the two assaulting 
parties should attack in Hank, or if attainable in reverse, while 
the guns were to be biought to play on the front of the stock¬ 
ade. I mean the barrier. My party intending to attack the 
left of the enemy’s works, I was directed not to penetrate the 
jungle very deeply to our right, but rather to skirt it and if 
possible to keep within hail of the field officer’s bugles; it 
was therefore agreed between us that, in order to prevent our 
crossing fire witli each other, that both parties should sound 
the buglea every ten minutes. Major Bird, I presume, did not 
at all intend to enter the thick of the Jungle, his object being 
to wind round it, making a detour to his own left, hoping by 
this to fall in with the rear of the stockade. I was furnished 
with a guide who really possessed the confidence of the Briga¬ 
dier, ami I am inclined to suppose was aKo thought well of by 
the Deputy Assistant Qr. Mr. General, Capt. Simpson, who 
was at bis post with the advance the whole day. We started 
in high spirits. I could plainly: decipher delight and antici¬ 
pation in the sunburnt countenances of the two fine young 
officers who accompanied me, Lieut. Bailey and Ensiga 
Robertson; as also on each bronzed face of the gallant 
55ih with whooa^it is positively a pleasure to server The mea 
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-of the 9th kept up admirably, and turned out six volunteers of 
their grenadiers to flank the leading section of the Europeans, 
We proceeded steadily. The lads of the 55th cracking their 
jests with each other much to our entertainment, Supposing 
that we were rapidly approaching our destination, I was some¬ 
what surprised at the guide suddenly leailing us to a deep ra¬ 
vine, which terminated in a rugged narrow and exceedingly 
steep ascent, formed of, large broken stones, evidently a high 
road to some place or other, thickly intersect: d every 10 or 16 
yards witli enormous large trees cut down and thrown directly 
across our way. The thought instantly flashed across my mind 
that our guide was intentionally deceiving us, and wilfully 
leading us to the very front of the stockade ; this was neither 
ill accordance with my wishes nor the orders I had received, 
as I had not a single pioneer tiora solitary scaling ladder with 
me. With a portion of former I ought, properly speaking, to 
have been furnished. I questioned the guhle in every possible 
way; he having undertaken to lead tne by a Bukhra-ke-rusta 
or sheep path ; his reply at least was so plausible that I could 
scarcely withhold a portion of belief. Should I lead you, 
«aid he, to the front of the thut or stockade, must I not be the 
first that the Coorgas will shoot ? am I not in front with you 
This was specious reasoning. Noth withstanding I was perfect¬ 
ly correct in my supposition; the haremzaad was actually 
leading us direct to the very barrier the gate of slaughter” 
as it has since been styled At thi$ moment finding the 
impediments to our progress greatly increase, 1 confess I was 
desirous of drawing otF our party somewhat to the right into 
the deep and perfectly impervious jungle, for I expected every 
moment that a volley from the enemy among us would intimate 
our approximatTbri to his stockade, but I verily believe the 
devil himself would have failed in persuading our gallant 
Europeans to diverge one yard either to the right or left. No¬ 
thing was left to us blit scrambling over the impediments or 
crawling beneath them—for about half an hour we had altoge- 
**lher lost the sound of the field officer's bugle. We were 
within 100 paces from the outer barrier when it was report¬ 
ed to mu that Major Bird’s pUrty was observed at a dis¬ 
tance in the low grounds cutting his way ahd proceed¬ 
ing by the identical road which we had ascended,. We 
hailed him with our bugle ; he replied by directing its tb 
halt till he had formed a junction with us; we joined; 

Europeans were directed to fall back and gite those^ 
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tiuder Major Bird as comraaiidini; oflicer tite pas. My own 
ptfsition was of course now witli the leadinu section of the 
JBuropeana^ of my own party. The wlidle rested for 3 or 4 
minutes that the pioneers Hii^ht come tip. The men fell ia, 
and down came the anticipated volley of musketry. Cheerful 
huzzas respomlcHl to tlie fire. Majoi Bird and 11< riot instantly 
led on the leadina sections wliich divideil to tlie ri^ht and leit^ 
and rapidly commenced a roar of rnu^k^try aloii^ both breasts 
of the stockade; the action was carried on with spirit on both 
sides. 7'he stockade itself was so initniiably masked that it 
was utteily impossible to distinjiuish scarcely an iota of the 
breast woik alth 'Uiifh standing-near to th(^ barrier gate; ;i deep 
ditch within the barrier; a stiong pa'isade witliout, with a 
glacis^ covered the inner walls. I shall avoid entering very 
minutely into the particulars of the affiiir—tlrey are on official 
record. After some considerable time had elapsed, and rndy 
about 8 or 10 pioneers had got up U) the barrier gate, where 
they instantly received their death wounds. I observed Major 
iiird apparently extremely anxious that the pioneers should be 
«ent up to himj[in order that the barrier iniglit be forced, lie 
walked down about ten paces calliug out loudly for the aid k- 
quired—it came not—methought I could ilecipher the feelings 
of a biave man anxious to get the assistance he stood so much 
ill need of, yetfeaiing that a single retrograde step on his part 
might by possi* ility be misinterpreted by the Europeans or by 
his own men who were intermingled with them. Whether I 


rightly judged the Major’s feelings on this occasion he best can 
say. He returned ilouble quick, iiur did I conceive 1 was want¬ 
ing in my duty when I slept out and asked him if he would 
allow me toco down the hill and exert myself in bringing up 
the pioneers he so much wanted. He iiistmcted mo to Jo so 
forthwith. Hhappily I passed through a pretty considerably 
smart fire uidiit—the cross fire from both fiaiiks of the stock¬ 
ade during the whole of the action concentrating on this path¬ 
way by which we had ascended. Having stumbled on a string 
of bodiefs laying on their faces apparently motionless, I ima¬ 
gined they were dead—it fortunately turned out otherwise. 
The picket of the »ih Regt. having lost their officer, young 
Robertson, who was shot through the head at the early part 
of. the attack and died instantly, and having no confidence 
in their native officer whom I saw snug under cover, I 
should imagine became slightly confused for the moment and 
possibly somewhat disheartened at their loss, A few of them 
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fpcognized me, mentioned their loss and loudly called ob me 
to have an officer of, their Regt. sent up to them. The fire'was 
so heavy that 1 had neither time nor inclination to parity, 
but mentioned to them I would return in a few minutes witil 
pioneers, and 1 expected they would then follow me to thb 
barrier. So long as young Robertson had been with them they 
intermingled in the action most freely with the men of the 3lSt 
and were equally as hotly engaged as the Light Infantry. PocHr 
Robertson it was his maiden and his last. Having with some 
difficulty procured a handful of pioneers, some five and twenty 
or so, with two short ladders, 1 was hastily returning with them 
towards the barrier, when at no great distance from it I re¬ 
ceived a matchlock ball clean through the front part of my 
left wrist, striking my pistol out of my hand ; the shock natii- 
rully caused me to stumble. In an instant T was seized by the 
legs and pulled down a declivity by sotne sepoys, and stowed 
away very comfortably under cover of a tree. Having bled pro¬ 
fusely for more than half an hour, 1 naturally . became dread¬ 
fully faint, though surrounded by sepoys who saw me bleedia]g, 
I could not obtain from them even a piece of rag to staunch the 
wound. The heat was intolerable, it was at this moment tbttt 
m sepoy of the 9th threw me a cloth, with which I bandag^- 
ed tbe wound and stopped the bleeding in a great measure. 
Having returned to the path-way I met Lieutenant Martin 
who had been knocked down, fortunately his life had 
been preserved by the ball actually lodging in the tin 
work of his pouch, which had got out of its proper place 
and shifted to the side of his lungs; the ball now remains in 
his pouch. He also had twice endeavoured to reinspira 
the men of tlie 9th with confidence but without material suc¬ 
cess, their own officers tliey required and none else. Some 
time after this Martin being again with his own men was shot 
through both legs, he is however doing well. Before crawling 
down to have my wound dressed, 1 considered it right as the 
men of the 9th belonged to my party to endeavour to . prevaU 
on them to follow, me towards the barrier many of tiiem 
sprung up; ray bandage having now opened Uie bleeding had 
freely recommenced. 1 fell from faintness, and a dizziuBS. 
soon rendered every thing imperceptible to me. I got seme" 
water from one of my own sepoys which refreshed me heyond 
measure. By dint of crawling, ducking, and at times running, 
that 1 might avoid being potted, I got safe down to the ’4^. 
luma. While descending I met Colbnel Mill steadily leaditig 
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Jtm his men to the support of the assaulting party, as rapidly 
as I could give utterance 1 entreated of him to avoid as much 
as possible the high road, sheltering his men on the descent to 
his right; he took no notice of this really good advice, and 
eonsequently had not a few of his brave fellows placed hors 
de combat bt^fore it might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. The Colonel was perfectly regardless of his own safe¬ 
ty, this I presume is a feeling only to'be acquired by a long 
apprenticeship to danger. It is an enviable sensation procure 
it how you will. lie had not been very long at the barrier 
gate when he appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of so 
many of his own brave soldiers falling so thick around him ; 
be would listen to no advice, and refused to take even a mo¬ 
mentary cover from the hot lire in which he stood as I under¬ 
stand by the side of Bird and Heriot Hcriot about this time 
received his first wound, being slrot through the right leg he 
4ell, and was being carried to the rear by his own men on 
their shoulders when be received a ball through his left arm 
which at the moment was laying across his heart. The bail 
glided off by bis leftside. Col. Mill was towards the termina¬ 
tion of the combat shot directly through his lungs, the biill pas¬ 
sing clean through his body; he sunk his head upon his chest 
called for two or three of his officers by name, spoke to them 
and died. Young Babington of the 31st Light Infantry, who 
had during the whole day displayed the highest zeal atid intre¬ 
pidity, was shot near the barrier gate by a jinjall ball entering 
his chest and passing through his,body ; he fell mortally wound¬ 
ed near to his commanding officer Major Bird, with whom he 
held some conversation, grasped bis hand, and panting for 
breath said, Fa’ewell, I am dying.” lie expired in a few 
minules; how the Major himself escaped is almost miraculous, 
exposed as he was to the whole brunt of this murderous fire, 
surrounded by the dying and the dead, he had for nearly four 
hours escaped unhit. At length he received a severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over. Happily it was almost a 
spent ball by which he had been struck, and it fortunately has 
occasioned him no after material injury. Lieutenant Robertson 
wbo commanded the grenadiers of the 55th, received a hand- 
* some charge of small broken pieces of old iron in bis right 
bip, -whiej^oaused him to limp considerably, though even in 
limping,, te Still preserved that graceful gait ibr which he is so 
disCiagpi^ll^ied by the ladies. Captain Warren of the 55th was 
also in the leg ; the ball was extracted. The unex- 
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ftmpied loss of H. M. 55th Regt was distressing. I refer 
you to the official returns, 31 killed and 68 wounded out of, 260 
who were engaged, is indeed a sa4 proportion. The loss qC our 
own coips, the Light [nfantiy, was also considerable, l^was 
remarked that young Lieut. De Wareune of the 55tU when 
the ladders were brought up was seen using every possible 
exortion to fix them at the barrier witli Ids own bands, while 
untUr a very heavy fire. Having been 4^ hours under this fire 
and very exertion that could possibly have been made by man 
to carry the ^xisition by assault having been attempted, 
ihougii in vain, 'fhe field officer summoned a council of war 
when a retreat was decided upon. When with the column, my 
wound having been attended to, I had leisure to make to my- 
Pelt' the following observations, viz. That the Brigadier was 
with the guns in fcontof the column during the whole engage¬ 
ment, consequently he could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade, also 1 remarked that it would have been im¬ 
practicable to have brought the guns nearer to the barrier than 
they were, owing to the deep ravines and steep ascents. The 
brigade of guns was commanded on tirat occasion by as intre- 
f>id, fine and pomising a young officer as ever breathed,—one 
whose iicart heat high that day for distinction and whose gallant 
bearing and unremitted exertions on this as on every occasion 
during the Coorg service, secured to him the admiration of every 
officer of the column,—T. allude to Lieutenant Timmins of 
the Madras Artillery. T answered a question put to me by 
Colonel Waugh to this effect, that the guns could not, I 
thought, be brought nearer in-proper time—the distance of the 
guns fiom the barrier (the direction which 1 also pointed out 
to Colonel Waugh as being consitkrably to his right) was a 
good three quarteis of a mile at a rough guess, Uad our 
coiiinin been furnished with shells it could, 1 presume, without 
difficulty have shelled the Coorgas out; there was not one ijn 
the whole brigade. The enemy, as the retreat commenced, 
began firing the jungle around us. Tlie retreat, though with 
some little confusion at first, was conducted admirably and 
almost as steadily as if OJi a parade ground, not even a solitary 
bullock was lost. It was covered by two companies of the 
31st L. I. under Lieut, Briggs who with Lieut. Brett had 
been sent up as supports to Majqr Bird. Many endeavours 
were made by the enemy to annoy the retreating , 
these attempts were speedily checked. Sniping contiaii,$d 
smartly during the whole of the retreat which was a dist|th9U 
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of four miles, being the ground vre started from in the murn«^ 
ing where we arrived about 7 or 8 iti the evening. Consider- 
able apprehehsioDs where entertained as to the probability of 
the enemy making a night attack on the camp. Had the Coor- 
gas been an enterprising enemy they would certainty have 
attacked us, and decidely at a great advantage from our 
ground being almost circums ribed with hills and jungle. 
'J'he sepoys of both Kegiments were not in the best of hu¬ 
mours, the sentries in general in that state of nervous excite¬ 
ment that they appeared well disposed to lire on any who- 
approached them either friend dr foe. The night was pitchy 
dark, so in order to secure the less chance of any misadventure 
to myself, I thought proper to dispense with the services of 
an escort in going my rounds at night. There was some trifling 
sniping during tlie night, but no attack whate-ver was attempted 
on our position. 1 have brought you now to the hour of mid¬ 
night oi the 3d and take my leave by enclosing you a copy 
of the Brigade morning orders of the 4th^ as they relate to the 
business of the preceding day. 

Your obedient servant^ 

G. W. HUTCHISON, Capt. 31st K«gt. L, I. 
Camp Merkarus Coorg^ May 2^ 1B34. 

INSOLVENTS^ COi/iir,— Saturday, June 7, 1834. 


Four prisoners, viz. The Hon^ble Capt, Wm. Hamilton, 
Major F. J, Spiller, Lieut. VV, Wymer, and Lieut. D. Wig¬ 
gins were brought up for iheir discharge. 

Hon^ble Capt. Hamilton examined by Mr. Turton. I am 
acquainted with Mr. Donnithonie, and was introduced to him 
by a relation of his in i829. 1 had no previous acquaintance 
with him ; 1 was then proceeding to England, being in a bad 
state of heaitli; 1 never lived in his house; 1 occasionally dined 
but never slept there. 1 resided atBarfooi’s Hotel. I dined 
oftener at Barfoot’s than at Mr. Donnithorne’s. 1 came 
down to Calcutta in August or September 1829. 1 received 

from my brother Lord Belhaven a letter to draw some money, 
but did not state it was for £ 1,600. I cannot state any par¬ 
ticular sum. 1 destroyed Lord Belhaven’s letter with some 
other papers, not supposing it Would ever be of any use. I 
destroyed it either after I went home or before. I have no 
particular recollection of destroying th^ letter. 1 thought it of 
ao cqnseqiieqce. . 1 shewed that letter to Mr. Charles Mor- 
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gm of Mackintosh’s house; I think he took a copy of that 
part allowing me to draw the money. 1 asked Mr. Donni* 
tborne to endorse the bill along with my cousin Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks, 1 was given to understand by Mr. Morgan^ 
that if two persoits endorsed the bill, it would be excepted. 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Marjoribanks was at that 
time solvent. 1 never knew that he was nut till after his 
death. 1 assigned no reason to Mr. Donnithorne to endorse 
the bill. 1 told Mr.. Dohnitliorue to endorse the bill to enable 
me to get the money. I cannot say on how many bills i got 
Donnithorne’s endorsement; I dare say I got i4to two bills. 

1 may have got it to three. 1 am quite sure 1 trot it to two. 
1 am not sure I did not get four, I don’t think £ ever had 
any thing to do with Messrs. Fergusson and Company; 
[looking at a protest] it appears to be a bill of mine, but it is 
not in my hand writing ; 1 dare say 1 drew it. 1 was not an 
endorser of any bills on Messrs. Fer^iU^son and Company* 
1 don’t believe I received the amount » ( the bill at all, 1 
drew on Lord Belbaveu to enable me to pay my debts and my 
passage home, I suppose I did receive value for that bill; 
the bill is drawn by me on Mr. Donnithorne. I never receiv¬ 
ed a single sixpense from Messrs. Fergussou and Company. 
I frequently received money from Mr. Matjoribanks. I le- 
ceived that money (amount of the bill) from the hands of Mr. 
M organ. Nine thousand rupees is admitted in my schedule 
to have been received from Mr, Donnithorne. this bill iorms 
a pait o\ the 9,000 Rs. Mr, Donnithrone never lent me itny 
money, except by having the dishonorod bills he had 

e ndorsed. 1 don’t remember how many bills Mr. Donnithorne 
accepted. I calculate upon thr^-e bids, and if drawn, it must 
be for £300 each. 1 never thought it necessary to enquire 
what he paid. I wont swear that I did not draw 4 bills of 
£300. each; but swear that my schedule is true; to the best 
of ray belief [looking at 3 bills^hese bills were drawn by life, 
the first bill and these are din'erent, 1 don’t remember to 
what extent I drew through Messrs. Alexander and Comfmny 
on Lord Belhaven. I drew other bills through friends on 
Lord Belhaven at the same time. I drew other bills, some 
in favor of Mr. Coull- This was before 1 drew on Mr. 
Donnithorne. I drew on Mr. Coull in 1828 and on Mr. 
Donnithorne in 1829. To the best of niy knowledge I received 
Lord Belhaven’s letter in 1827 at Almorah; I drew all the 
bills on thc'authority of that letter. I drew the other bills m 
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favor of ColoneUFaithful, I drew in favor of liim, and I dare 
pay in, favor of *others also. The nature of my debt to Major 
Night ia that he paid a debt for-, me. 1 dnp.w in favor of Colonel 
Faithful in J827. My debt to Captain Veysey is partly for a 
horse and partly for a bungalow rent. 1 drew in favor of Colo¬ 
nel Faithful at least 6,000 Rs. I drew in faVor of Alexander 
and Company in t829. Lord Belliaven paid Colonel Faithful's 
bill, but I don’t know when ; he paid about £900 for me ; 
to Colonel Raithful, 1 think he paid £600. Lord Belhaven 
never complained of my drawing upon him; this I swear 
positively. JL left Calcutta for England about t\ie last week 
of December 1829. My brother refused to accept of Mr. 
CouH’s debt. I heard of it somewhere about May last year; 
I was then in London. Lord Belhaven told me that he had 
paid some, but owing to his misfortunes he was unable to pay 
any more. 1 never made any endeavours to take up the 
dishonored bills. Lord Belhaven told me to draw sufficient 
suras to free myself from debt in this country, pay my pa - 
sage^ and return to England, in bills for £300 each payable 
at intervals of one month ; with reference to the bills of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Alexander they were payable one 
month after each other. I did destroy Lord Belhaven^s letter 
authorizing me to draw upon him in England ; 1 think 1 des¬ 
troyed it with iny papers, I swear that all the bills 1 drew 
were on the authority of Lord Belhaveu’s letter; 1 did not 
think it necessary to state this in the bills. 1 did not consider 
these as gifts or loans, but partly my own. Lord Belhaven 
had a right to take mine, atidi^considered 1 had a right upon 
his. The name of my a^ent was James Dundas, now John 
Dundas in St. Andrew's Squaie, Edinburiih^ No. 29. Mr. 
James Dundas was my father's agent; my father died in 1814. 
I donT know what luy father left me; he left a Will, but I 
never saw it; be left me something I know; what sums I 
hftve received 1 cannot give e^n a rough guess. I believe I 
was to receive the interest of xl0,000. I never assigned over 
or mortgaged that interest under the will; 1 dare say Lord 
Belhaven has paid more than £10,000 for me. There was a 
legacy left me by ray uncle Colonel Bailey for £2^000; 1 
think I have received the whole; there were three other 
legacies from my three sisters, one of £1,500, and the others 
for £500 each. [Captain Hamilton at first refused to tell the 
names of the persona^ jto whom he bad made over the legacies^ 
but upon 3i|[ John ;Grant’s observing that it was for him.to 
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form an opinion with what candour Captain Hamilton Would 
disclose his affairs he con tin tied.] The whole of my sister^s 
legacy of £l,500 I gave Mr. Paterson who was my brother’s 
factor, (as a person who gathers rent is called in Scotland) till 
1833 ; iie had always been in tiie habit of procuring several 
little thingvS for me. He might have paid it all away to old ser* 
vants and others. J ntade oyer the money to Mr.,Paterson in 
December 1830. 1 did.not know that Mr. Oonuithorne^s bill 

was not honored in 1833. tord Belhaven told me tliat owing to 
his misfortunes he could not at that time pass the bills 1 had 
drawn. I had then as 1 have now every reason to believe 
that at a future period Lord Belhaven would pay the bills, 
though not with Lord Belhaveii’s money. 1 have every reason 
to Ijelieve that Lady Belhaven will p^y them out of her sepa¬ 
rate money. 'I he other two legacies I spent and gave away in 
a similar manner to the last. The first legacy of £500 I first 
made over to a person by the name of Johnstone, I received 
the legacy in 1830, I made it over to Johnstone immediately 
after 1 got it. 1 placed it in his hands, and gave him instruc¬ 
tions to keep it, and from time to time to pay it as I required; 
what had not been distributed, I placed in the hands of Mr. 
Jack, about £250 or £300. Mr. Jack is a farmer at Lddington ; 

1 gave him instructions to make small donations ; it was all dis¬ 
tributed in donations in about six months; I also drew upon him 
for hire of post chaises, &c. I never had an account from Mr. 
Jack, he was alive when I left Scotland. The third legacy of 
£500 i deposited and spent in ^e same way ; Mr. Dundas may 
be ill possession of some part. * had some other very small 
legacies left me, which 1 directed to be given to some of my 
relations. There was landed property left me under the will 
of Captain Bailey; but if I took it, I was to pay certain lega¬ 
cies from it; the whole property was sold by my consent; I 
had £2000 ; this was at the death of Colonel Bailey in 1816 ; 
M rs. Baiiey died in 1822 or 1823 ; the property was sold the 
year she died or the year following. 1 am Lord Belhaven’s only 
brother, the family property is not entailed, a part of the pro¬ 
perty is. Lord Belhaven has no children, his Lordship was mar¬ 
ried in 1816, his age I think is about 42. I believe tliat if Lord 
Belhaven died to-morrow, I should not come in for a farthing; 
on Lord Belhaven’s death I would be the nearest heir; my, 
sister 1 think would come in before. Not an acre of my 
grandfather’s land is entailed ; and if I were to insert all therse 
remote contingencies in my Schedule, 1 might have inserted 
half the county of Lanarkshire. 
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Mf. Saiith, attorney for Messrs. Thacfker and Company^ 
tii« deti^Dg creditors then examined <L^aptain Hamilton re* 
garding the purchases he had made and ttie bill drawn on ac¬ 
count; after which, ,Mr. Strettell, attorney for Captain Ha- 
inilton, obtained leave to put a few questions to him recarding 
the na'lire of the misfortunes of Lord Belhaven. Captain 
Hamilton said that several year^ ago Lord Belhaven was ad¬ 
vised by some of his friends to build .a large Distillery which 
cost about £l,Ha,000. and kept up at enormous expeiice : his 
lordship never received half per cent on it, on the contrary it 
was the ruin of Lord Belhaven and of liim also. 

Captain Hamilton was then remanded for the amendment 
of his schedule, of one of the four bills endorsed by Mr. 
Donnithorne not having been included in the item noticed 
in his examination till next Saturday week. 

Lieut. Wymer’s case was called on, Mr. Macnaughten 
as assignee applied for the deduction of the one-third of (he 
insoWent’s pay for the benefit of his creditors, tiiis was leit for 
the future consideration of the Court and the Insolvent was 
discharged. 

Lieut. Wiggins’s case being caUed on, Mr. Collier ap¬ 
peared in behalf of some creditors, tiiat a part of the insol¬ 
vent's pay be deducted fur the benefit of his creditors. Lieu¬ 
tenant Wiggins said, that his pay was only 109 Bs. Saunas, 
out of which be could -not pay a penny as he had to join his 
Regiment, which was as far off as Mhow, and had besides a 
variety of expences to incur.*'This was left for the future 
consideration of the court, and the insolvent was discharged. 

Major Spiller next got his discharge, after some obser¬ 
vations by the Commissioner on the enori^nous amount of his 
debts which were upwards of 3^ lakhs of Rupees. The de¬ 
duction of Major Spiller’s pay being left as in the other cases, 
for the future consideration of the Court .—India Gazette, 


Saturday, June 28, 1834. 


, Agreeably to the order of the Court the Han’ble Captain 
WitUam Hamilton was again brought up for bis discharge; 
he was retnaaded on the 7th instant to amend his schedule, 
which was done. The amended schedule being hied only the 
day before,, Mr. Turton objected to the case proceeding, as he 
had no tinsf to see the schedule, or to communicate with bis 
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client on the subject. The iearaetl Commission^ wisited to 
defer the hearing op that ground, and imputed much blame 
both to the insolvent*'and his attorney for .tiieir delay in filing 
the amended schedule, which must have presented opposing 
creditors from seeing the same or of availing themselves of any 
flaws. Mr. Turlon said if the Court would go on with thfe 
case, he would take no advantage of that objection, but would 
go into the merits of it. . The Court complied, but proceeded 
first with other cases of both Courts, that Mr. Turton might 
see the schedule, which however he was unable to do from his 
other engagements. On the case being resumed, the learned 
Counsel addressed the Court in opposition to the Insolvent’s 
discharge : he said he was sorry he was placed in a situation 
where it was his duty to oppose a gentleman on such grounds. 
He drew the attention of the Court to the d7th and 58th sec¬ 
tions of the Act. The first ofthe.se sections says; “ In case 

it shall appear to the Court that any such Insolvent has frau¬ 
dulently with intention to conceal the state of his or her aftairs, 
or to defeat the objects of this Act, destroyed, or otherwise 
wilfully prevented, or purposely witliheld the production of 
any book, paper, x>r writing, relating to such of his or her af¬ 
fairs as are subject to investigation under this Act; or keep or 
cause to be kept false books or made false entries in, or with¬ 
out entries, from, or wilfully altered or falsified any such book, 
paper, or writing; or that such Insolvent has fraudulently, 
with intent of diminishing the sum to be divided among his or 
her creditors, or of giving an i^due preference to the said cre¬ 
ditors, discharged or concealed any debt due to or from the 
said Insolvent; or made away with, charged, mortgaged, or 
concealed any part bf his or her property, of what kind soever; 
then it shall and may be lawful for sttch Court to adjudge that 
such Insolvent shall be so discharged, and so entitled as afore¬ 
said, so soon as he or she shall have been in custody, for such 
period, not exceeding three years in the whole, as the Court 
shall direct.” The learned Counsel contended that the ac¬ 
counts of the giving away of the legacies left to the Insolvent, 
if credible, was a fraud on the creditors, and that they could 
have been made with no other intention, and to defeat (he ob¬ 
jects of the Act; for in the manner he has described the spend¬ 
ing of the money and knowing his brother was unable to honor 
his drafts, the returning to India and takuig the benefit of the 
Act, he must have contemplated. The drafts autount^ to 
40,000 rupees, nearly the amount of'^the legacies he received, 
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)^nd which he lavished away ; he opposed the Insolv,eiit’s dis* 
charge on this section on the ground of h^s having made away 
with these sums of tnoney with the intention of defrauding his 
creditors, and defeating the objects of the Act by concealing a 
part of his property. The learned Counsel then read the 58th 
'section. In case it shall appear that su'ch Insolvent shall have 
contracted any of the debts fraudulently, or by means of breach 
of trust, or by means of false pretence^, or without having any 
reasonable or probable expectation at the time when contracted, 
of paying the same. Sec. then it shall and may be lawful for 
snch Court to adjudge that such Insolvent >hall be so discharg> 
ed, as soon as he shall have been in custody for a period not 
exceeding two years in the whole.” He contended on behalf 
of Mr. Donnitboriie, that from the Insolvent's own admission 
it appeared that the debt he contracted with Mr. Donnithoine 
was under false pretences. Though the fraud be not sufBcient 
to indict a party, yet if credit was obtained under false pre¬ 
tences, it was enough to make it incumbent on the Court to 
remand the party under that clause. In looking at the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case it appeared that Captain Hamilton re¬ 
ceived in 18'27, a letter from his brother Lord 6elhaveD,^which 
must have been in reply to one written by him in 1826, where¬ 
in according to his own account, be stated he was obliged to 
go to the Hills for the re-establishment of his health, and that 
his debts amounted to about £900 ; he received a reply from 
Lady Belhaven, that she was sorry to learn the bad state of 
his health, and that be should have resolved on going to the 
Hills instead of to Scotland fur tiis recovery ; Lord Belhaven 
wrote, authorizing him to draw the £900. This could ftot 
have authorized him to draw £9,000, for it was only a letter of 
<^redit to the amount of £900. And that it was a fraud on 
Captain Hamilton's part to use it afterwards as an existing let¬ 
ter of credit. In 1827 be drew at least 6,000 Rs, and in 
March or April 1828, he drew in favor of Mr. Couil for 
6,000 Rs.; tnis was at least eighteen months prior to his mak¬ 
ing use of tha letter with Mackintosh and Co., or obtaining 
Mr. Donnithorne's indorsement. Captain Hamilton bad en¬ 
deavoured to satisiy the Court that, on account of the tosses bis 
brother Had with, the draughts in 1829 were not honored, 
but the dr^ghhi drawn in favor of Mr. Couil eighteen months 
befofe 'vlTOTe ^dishonoured. Notwithstanding this, he came 
down in 1#^, nemdedwith Mr. Marjoribanks, through whoso 
intervention he drew tl2,000 Rs. from Alexander and Co., aitd 
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12,000 Rs. from Mackintosh and Co., and from Fergusshn an<T 
Co £300. How dW Captain Hamilton obtain the endfori^* 
ments from Mr. Donnithornc ? He brought a letter of iofroh 
duct ion to him and asked him to endorae fiia i^raug|tls on the 
strength of a letter of«credit that heliadon his brother to a; 
considerable amount. At this time he hid no pretence for 
saying lie had that letter of credit. Captain Hamilton in ad¬ 
dition to bis other statements said, that in 1829 he communi¬ 
cated with his brother Lord Belhaven, that his debts exceeded 
£900, and that he would be obliged to draw more, to this he 
received no reply. Was a person who received a letter of 
credit in 1827 for £900 and drew more the following yea'-, jus¬ 
tified in stating that he had an existing letter of credit, and get¬ 
ting people to endorse draughts to a considerable amount on 
the strength of it ?—which was really a fraud. He had con¬ 
cealed from Mr. Donnithnrne that he had drawn other drafts, 
and Alexander and Co. knew nothing of his having drawn in 
favor of Mackintosh and Co. He used that letter of credit as 
he thought proper, not only as an existing letter of credit, but as 
authorizing him to draw fur more than it specified: if that was 
not a fraud, an obtaining money under false pretences, then 
there was no such thing as fraud which could constitute a cri¬ 
minal charge. The learned counsel contended that Captain 
Hamilton had brought himself under the d8tli section of the Act, 
and that it was incumbent on the Court to commit him to jail for 
such a period as should teach others not to contract debts as they 
thought proper, without any prospects ttf liquidating them, and 
then apply for their discharge iu that Court as a matter of 
course, with debts,, to the amount of forty or fifty thousand 
rupees without an anna to cover them. Captain Hamilton ap¬ 
peared to have drawn 39,000 Rs on a letter of credit written 3 
years before the time it was drawn. A man who receives a 
letter of credit for £900 and uses it to the extent of 39,000 Rs. 
shewing it to each as an existing letter of credit, and saying 
nothing that he had drawn through others, was far from being 
hqiiest. Ciiptain Hamilton knew that the draft drawn in favqr 
o^jCqlQnel Jerith was paid, and probably gue^d that the one 
dra.wp int of Mr. Coull was not. Whiit mnst have been 
lj|s i[Uflings when he wrote to his brother from' Sautipore tel- 
Ijiig him that bis debts exceeded much he had 

stated, an4 Jthat be should be forced to draw on him fojf a 
larger amount, and when he afterwards drew on that letter of 
credit ? Must he not have known at the time that he repre- 
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sentod that letter to Mr. Donnithoine that be had no prospects 
of repaying the money, when on the ev^ of his departure he 
drew from Alexander’s, Mackintosh’s and Thacker’s nearly 
to the amount of 30,000 Rs. 1 >The learned Counsel v^ished 
to know if Captain Haraillon had any, hope of payin;; these 
debts when he contracted them, not having been anthorized by 
hLs brothelr to draw to any further extent after 1827. He 
should have told Mr. Dounithorne when he asked him to en< 
dorse his drafts, how much he had already drawn upon the 
letter of credit, and how much more he intended. It was a 
complete fraud. He did not say why the letter of credit was 
destroyed; be once said he knew not where it was ; it then 
struck him, that it being of no further use, he had destroyed it 
with his other papers when he was going home. If the drafts 
were dishonored he would be made to shew on what authority 
he bad drawn them; there was nothing to show that the draughts 
were drawn on any authority, though he had sworn that he 
drew them on the authority of Lord Belhaven. H was painful 
to see a geutleman swear that he drew on authority, and then 
acknowledge that be bad not even the inference to do so, con¬ 
cealing the real facts from those who pledged their credit. 
When the draughts were dishonored, he did not endeavour to 
take them up. Three days after his arrival in England, he 
saw his brother, who told him, he could not honor some of his 
draughts. None of the draughts which Mr. Doniiithorne 
endorsed he had reason to think was paid, and yet what was 
the account he gave of the legacies which he received in 1830 
amounting to £2,500? [Captain Hamilton’s evidence relating 
to the disposal of the legacies which appeared in our former 
report of this case, was read.] He first said the legacies were 
left to himself, but this was contradicted in the amended sche¬ 
dule, where they were entered thus “ During the time that 
1 was at home three legacies were loft me by my three sisteis. 
These were however left under directions tliat £ should lay 
out and distabnte them amongst poor people on the estate 
of the fansily. This I have done according to tlie direc¬ 
tions of tfiUtiWiik” It was useless to think that any one could 
be permi,ll|$«j| <to come into Court without any excuse for spend¬ 
ing iegwpte ^'bequeathed to him, to retract by the insertion of 
such Ifiihe mere oath of an Insolvent were sufiicient 

to through the Court in spite of every thing, very 

litthBSHi|i[|nce could be placed iu the Act. During the time 

was in England, he received £2,500, and 
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had a sidBcient sum* within very little, to meet all the draughts 
he had drawn when leaving this country. At Edinburgh when 
he passed himself as an losolvent, be wus making presents of 
lar:;ie sums to different people. It was observed, that he ex¬ 
pected to liquidate hispebts out of his salary ; he first, exhi* 
bited debts to the amount of 4Q,000 rupees, which now came 
up toflBjOOO rupees, which sum he expected to liquidate out of 
his salary. Such an assertion would not have been believed if 
sworn to by a Hindo'i; no, nor from any other person. In 
reading the notes of Captain Hamilton’s evidence it appeared 
that part of the legacies was spent in post chaise hire which 
was inconsistent with the insertion in the amended schedule, 
that the legacies were given away in charity. The legacy left 
by Colonel Bailey went to the Edinburgh Agent, this legacy 
as well as thn e others may or may not be spent. It appeared 
the Insolvent’s intention was, (o conceal bis property, take the 
benefit of the Act, and go home enjoy his half pay and ail 
that he could manage to save. No honest man w^ould have 
dispo-ed of these legacies in the way he had done, when he 
had such debts to pay. Not a word of the way the legacies 
wore disposed of could be believed. It was far from his inten¬ 
tion to press upon any tn m, but the man to be spared was not 
the man of education and rank, who should have paid those 
who have lost by him. The learned Counsel then contended 
that under the dhth section of the Act, the insolvent should 
nut be discharged without suifeiing such imprisonment as may 
be a warning to others not to contract debts when they have 
no prospects of paying the same. 

Mr. Clarke addressed the Court on behalf of the Insol¬ 
vent, which he said he did under some difficulty, not being 
present witcii his client was examined, upon which examina¬ 
tion his learned friend’s argument was founded^ the iaiacy of 
which he would expose. 

The ('ou:t oti'eied to read the notes taken of the evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr, Clarke returned thinks, and observed the argument 
advanced were not sufficiently weighty to give so much trou¬ 
ble; U is learned friend depended more on oratory succ< ss 
than on tiie merits of his case, and had not left a stone un¬ 
turned to.oppose the Insolvent's discharge, lie then ad¬ 
verted to the several objections of his friend, of notice not 
having been given, then that sufficient time w'as not given, and 
when these fail him he resorted to what he called ** facts of 
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tJie case,” a great deal of which were matters of conjecture. 
Prom the sections appealed to by his friend, the law would 
be seen, and from (he examination of the Insolvent whether 
he had made himself obnoxious 16 the punishment imposed by 
those sections. He read the first section, and saw no evidence 
considering the Act as rigidly as penal statutes, that could 
iVarrant the Court in saying the Ihsdivent had made away or 
concealed any {fart of hts property.' All that could be said 
against his client was that his accounts were not kept clear, 
but th>«t did not indicatti that he made away with or concealed 
any part of bis property. Alt his friend’s argument amounted 
to this : that the Insolvent instead of paying his debts, squan¬ 
dered away the legacies left him. This was culpable conduct, 
and he would not vindicate it. But it was not the conduct 
cognizable in this section, \vbicb applied to those who conceal 
property, that after they are discharged, they may have the 
use'of it. He then read thC 58th section which said “ if any 
Insolvent shall have contracted debts fraudulently, or by 
means of breach of trust, or by false pretences, or without 
having any reasonable or proiiable expectation at the time 
when contracted of paying the same, &c.” This referred to 
the amount of the Insolvent’s debts, and the probability he 
had of paying them. He then referred to Captain Mac- 
Naghten’s case, the amount of whose debts was 1,38.407 Rs., 
and he had no assets, and nothing but his military pay to de¬ 
pend upon, and the prospects of future promotion in his pro¬ 
fession. - He opposed Captain MacNaghten on that ground, 
but the Court did not consider that he came under the 58th 
section of the Act as he had his profession open to him, and 
objection was over-ruled. The argument of his friend there¬ 
fore was unavailing. He should not have had recourse to 
these arguments but for his friend’s dogmatical assertions; 
and if asked how the Court would act, be would shew his 
friend how the Court did act. Respecting the drafts drawn, 
he could hardly extract from his friend whether the letter 
of credit was only for ^900 or whether it was otberwise. If 
his friend meant the fdrnaier, it was a conjecture, in which 
case, it is possible, that the letter was an open letter of credit; 

The evidence of the Insolvent stating the letter received 
from Lnrd Belhaven authorizing him to draw as ranch oa he 
required, his debte and his passage home, was 

{he GoWt,’_', ; ' ; . 

Mr. Clarke here entered at great length into the details 
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of his friend s opposition, the sections of the Act under con¬ 
sideration, and in ji^titication of his client’s conduct in draw¬ 
ing drafts on the authority of his brother, and the prpbabln.. 
means of his paying the same. In couclnsion, he said, the 
Act of Parliament ought to be strictly construed, and to brings 
his client under the 57ih section it must appear clearly tr> the 
Court that fraud was committed by him, and that he had no 
probability of paying to .remand under the other. 

Griartt said he agreed entirely with the Counsel 
for the Insolvent who said that the 57th and 58th sections of 


the Act are lobe considered as penal enactments and that they 
were consequently to be considered strictly ; the words of the 
Act are that it shall and may bo lawful for the Court &c., with 
regard to the length of imprisonment, they are to be considered 
as words authorizing the Court to indict imprison meat not ex¬ 
ceeding a ceitdin period on an Insolvent for having violated 
certain rules therein specified. There was nothing to guide the 
Court as to the facts except the information of the Insolvent 
himself; tlie Court was bound to take it as it stood, comparing 
it as in all cases with what is credible, and what otherwise. 


The first objections made to the Insolvent’s immediate discharge 
were, the ground in which it is insisted that the penalty of the 
Act should be inflicted on him under the 57th section. It then- 


became necessary to see what the ofTcncfs were mentioned in 
that 57th section which was read, and which could only refer, 
in this case to the Insolvent’s having destroyed the letter he 
received from bis brother authorizing him to make the drafts. 

The opposing Counsel said he relied principally on the 
58th section. 


Sir John Grant continued: placed in the situation as he 
was, he was bound to give a candid opinion. That there was 
as much carelessness in the conduct of the Insolvent as well 
towards his own interest as that of those who lent him mo¬ 
ney, could not be denied : such carelessness on the part of any 
one w'as highly culpable. The letter being destroyed was an 
unfortunate circumstance, for if, his affairs were confused, he 
might have been able to put it in the hands of those who were 
answerable for the payment of the drafts if not honoured. 
[The 57th section read.] There were no grounds to say. that 
the Insolvent did fraudulently with intent to diminish the sqpi 
to be divided, or of giving an undue preference, conceal qr^ 
make away with his property. It did not appear to the < 
however blaraeable it was considered for any one whq is v»u- 
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able to pay his debts to lay out sums vrhicli he got without pay<^ 
iB|^ those debts—he did not however come^witbia the words of 
this section nor were tliere any grounds to impute the same to 
the Insolvent. If the Commissioner did not err in his uuuclu- 
sioQ of the evidence, and did not misconsttue the statute, ho 
saw no grounds under the 57tU section, for refusing the lnsul> 
vent his discharge. With regard to inflicting punishment un¬ 
der the d8tb section of the Act which celated to the contract¬ 
ing of debts frauduletitly. Breach of trust was not imputed to 
the Insolvent, but false pretence was. But it is my opinion, 
continued the Commissioner, and that is not a new opinion, 
for I have had occasion to consider that clause of the Act be¬ 
fore, that false pretences in this penal clause, must receive 
the same interpretation as in any other penal statute, it re¬ 
mains (o be seen whether this money was contracted fraudn- 
lently, which w'ord embraces every description uf what may 
be termed fraud, or whether contracted without any prospects 
on the part of the Insolvent to be able to pay it. I wonld de¬ 
sire it to be known, that so far as it depends on me, [ shall 
never be of opinion that a person who has contracted debts 
heedlessly should be dealt with on the footing of one entitled 
to the full benefit of the Act. It is indispensably necessary 
that diflerent views should be taken of the two cases. That 
the Act should have the full interpretation under a meaning of 
the Legislature, and that a difference should obtain between an 
honest debtor, and one that has thoughtlessly contracted debts 
without any prospects of paying them. That that is a degree 
of guilt amounting to fraud no one would assert ; and when a 
direct fraud appears one may deserve under this Act a severe 

I iuhishment. The Insolvent was charged with having used a 
eiter which authorized him to draw to a certain amount, for 
drawing more than the letter authorized. [The liisolvent's 
evidence was read.] Mackintosh and Co. must have been 
avrare .of the nature of the letter and Mr. Donnithorne knew 
that they would accept the draft when endorsed. The Insolvent 
believed Mr. Marjoribanhsto be a man of property. Mackintosh 
and Co. must have been aware -of the contrary. By the evi¬ 
dence it appeared that the Insolvent had often drawn before on 
his brother who had honored other drafts drawn by him, and 
tbdt he received no communication flromhis brother for draw¬ 
ing so mucli. The letter appeared to be a geneial letter, refer- 
ing. to no statement that he should require £900; Lady B'el- 
haven replied to that, and his brother wrote to him authorizing 
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liiin to draw for such sums as mi^ht be necessary to pay off 
his debts and his pasjtage home. Throughout these transac¬ 
tions there was a great confusion, as it appeared from the lur 
solvent’s evidence, I say that the Insolvent has behaved with 
very great carelessness, but 1 cannot say that this proceeded 
on his part from fraudufcnt intentions, nor is a case made out 
that 1 could say that, in obtaining the credit from Mr. Donni- 
tborne lie has behaved . fraudulently. If the letter of credit 
were in the terms the insolvent has sworn to, he had good 
grounds for his expectations of being able to pay the money^ 
and the said letter not being produced would not prevent the 
ultimate payment. I state my opinion for the satisfaction of 
the creditors, that if that letter has been fairly represented their 
claims may yet be enforced in a Court of Equity. It is a fair 
representation; and believing as I do his uncoutradicted state¬ 
ment, I am bound to .say, that 1 think the Insolvent entitled 
to the benefit of the Act ,—India Gazette. 
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Sa. •Ks* A 

C»«l. Bnd Oo.ern-? 53,56,886 8 & Po,l-Ij 

nieut S^GuriUefl,.. 9 I IMiji nut elaailing f'. ^>7 on 

Loons on Deposit^ I Clninis payable 4 p* * ’ 

Onvernment Secu'> 80,07,706 I 


Onvernment Secu- 
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Clninis payable 
OD deniHnd,. 
Suspence Account,. 


260 7 11 


1,91,338 


86,000 0 K 


Billei on OovernmeDt# 24 19 924 1 7 Net Slock,. 53,04,804 

<ii«coQnte(I,.J • • 

Private Bills dis-1 35,70.869 7 0 

counted, ...»•• y 
Advances for lodif^o... 5,72,049 8 fii 

Purcbasers of Pledft- ^ 
ed and Forfeit Se- > 86,000 0 

curities,*.j 

Doubtful Debts....... 7,96,382 8 

Account of Credit ^ 

on Deposit Securi* > 3,09,910 0 

i\ 3,93515 
Proceedings,. \ * 

Deadstock,. 1,13,947 12 


4’ 9 
41 8 


3,93515 




Sa,«»*.-12,19,35,4031 ojl 


Ba- 2,19.36,403! 


KEMARKS. 

The items of the foregoing Statement, which would ap¬ 
pear to call for remark, are Private Bills Discounted,” 
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** Advances for Indigo,” “ Purchasers of Pledged and For¬ 
feit Securities,” “ Doubtful Debts,” andv“ Advance for Legal 
Proceedings.” 

Pkivate Bills Discounted.” —In this item is still 
included Sa. Ks. 14,63,5Id-6-4, beitjig the balance of the 
principal amount of the acceptances, for which the Estates of 
Messieurs Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., Alexander and Co., 
Fergiisson and Co., and Mackintosh and Co., are liable; 'and 
also the sum of Sa. Rs. 6,07,301-8-1 paid to the Government 
Loan Committee, with the consent of the As.signee3 of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their debt, to Govern¬ 
ment, which was secured by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa. Rs. 13,64,000. These properties 
vrere pfiraarily mortgaged to the Government, and secondarily 
to the Bank : and the Bank, with a view to a more ready sale, 
took them over, paying the Government the balance of their 
account. 

The Assignees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. have agreed 
to an arrangement, subject to the sanction of the Insolvent 
Court, for the redemption or sale of all the properties of the 
Estate mortgaged to the Bank: and it is proposed thait this 
arrangement shall have immediate effect. The monies to be 
realized from the sale or redemption will, in the first instance, 
be applied to the reimbursement of the sum, with interest, 
paid to the Government. . 

“ Advances for Indigo” (on the Pledged Factories 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co .)—The amount of this item has 
been disbursed in advances for Indigo of the current season. 
The advances, with interest, will as stipulated, be re-paid on 
the completion of the arrangement already alluded to. 

With regard to the advances for the last season (Sa. Rs. 
3,79,330) ; it will be satisfactory to the Proprietors to learn, 
that, after the re-payment of the advances with interest, there 
was a surplus on the transaction of Sa. Rs. 1,55,012-8-1. 

“ Purchasers of Pledged and Forfeit Secu¬ 
rities.” —^Thisheadof account was opened in reference to 
certain conditional sales of mortgaged property. All the sales, 
however, with the exception of one, have been cancelled, and 
Sa. Rs. 85,000, the sum of the item, is the balance of the 
amount,, ($a, Rs. 1,00,000), for which that sale was made: 
the title deeds of the property remaining with the Bank pend¬ 
ing full payment of the purchase money. 
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“ Doubtful Debts.” —The sum of Sa. Rs. 7,96,382-8-1, 
at which tliis item stands, was valued by the Directors, at the 
close of the half yehr just ended, at Sa. Rs. 400,051-14-6 
only. Of the difference, Sa. Rs. 3,50,000 covered, as stated 
ill the last Report, by forged Company’s Paper to the amount 
of Sa. Rs. 5,01,500, have been considered bad, in conse¬ 
quence of the affirmation, by the Privy Council, of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, in the case of the forgeries 
by Hajkissore Dutt. 

The profit of the Banking business of the past half year 
amounts to Sa. Rs, 2,54,804-4-2, w'hicb is at the r^jte of Sa. 

10 3-0| percent, per annum upon the capital Stock. Be¬ 
sides tins sum, the Directors have carried to credit under profit 
and loss Sa. Rs. 50,000, on account of old Bank notes out¬ 
standing for more than fifteen years. There is no reason to 
anticipate any diminution of the business for the half year 
ensuing; but the Directors having had to apply the above 
auumnt towards the loss incurred from the unlooked for issue of 
the Appeal referred to, can make no dividend for the half year, 
just closed. 

The following Statement exhibits the profits of the nine 
half years ended be the 31st December last, the dividend made, 
and the amount written of against bad debts. 

STATFMENT. 


Half years ended. Amount of Rate of Amount of 

net Profit. Dimdend. Dividend, 
S'». R-*, A. P. Pf*r aninitii. S >. Rs. 

Dec. 182'>. 2!)6803 8 8 9 Per Ct., 22.'»00*) 

30.li jMiif 1830.329258 3 5 8 Ditto,... 200000 

ai«f D**c, 1830,.312M5 13 I 9 Ditto,... 225000 

30fli June 1831.233518 2 2 8 Ditto,.,. 200000 

3l-t Dec, 1831,.2169,3 6 7 7 Ditto,.,. 175000 

30 li June 1832..339945 7 5 SDiUo,,.. 200000 

8l«t Dec. 1832.321117 13 10 7 Ditto,... 175000 

30tb June 1833. 248066 4 0 6 Ditto,... 150000 

3Ut Dec. 1833.164138 14 10 6 Ditto,... 150000 


Written off to 
Had Deht$, 
Sh' r«. a. P. 
71803 8 8 
129258 3 5 
87145 13 1 
33518 2 2 
41923 6 7 
139915 7 5 
146117 13 10 
98066 4 0 
14138 14 10 


Sa. Rs 2461917 0 0 7 8 lOj 1700000 , 761917 10 O 

“ Advance for Leg alProceedinos.”— The amount 
of this item was disbursed in the expences of the Appeal from 
the Supreme Court’s judgment in the forgery case. The ap¬ 
peal having been unsuccessful, the item will cease to appear as 
an asset. 

By order of the Directors, 

(Signed) G. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 

1st July, 1834. [Calcutta Courier. 
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MUNNEE RAM SETH. 

(Copy.) 

To W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Secretary to Government. 

Honoured ^*ir,—I beg to bring to tlie notice of the Go¬ 
vernment that in the present state of affairs at Gwalior, no¬ 
thing is more insecure than the property of merchants and 
others possessing capital. Of this fact you are yourself fully 
aware, and to you, my master Seth Munnee Ram, trusts to 
represent it to the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council. 

The exertions Munnee Ram made to fbrwanl the views 
of the British Government at periods when financial arrange¬ 
ments were indispensable, but as difUcult of formation as they 
were necessary, are well known to you : and without claiming 
an undue degree of merit it may be permitted to Munnee Ram 
Seth to look upon himself as entitled to some degree of con¬ 
sideration from the British Government at the present crisis of 
affairs. 

The influence possessed by the British Government is 
paramount every where, yet if only for the very assistance 
Munnee Ram has given it he is in danger, he may and pro¬ 
bably will, if not succoured, lose wealth, property, all that is 
dear \o man, by the acts of lawless persons. To prevent such 
misfortune he desires me to solicit a note or duplicate of a note 
from the Government to the Resident at Gwalior to be deli¬ 
vered by himself to enable him, as he is in fact a British 
subject from his residence in Muttra, and a well-wisher to the 
British Government, at all times to claim protection in the 
event of outrage being attempted. All this 1 should have re¬ 
presented in person, but from the last two months I have been 
insept* from sickness to go out of my house, I am therefore 
compelled to address you in writing. 

1 remain, honored Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

(Signed) Shewbux Roy, 

Gomastah of Seth Munnee Ram. 
Calcutta, the 26th Nov. 1833. 


* Sic in MS.-Ed. 
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(Copy.) 

To C. E, Trevelyan, Esq, Deputy Secretary 

* to Government, Political Department* 

Sir,—On the 25th November 1B;V3, Shewbux, the su¬ 
perintendent of the kothie of Liickmeechuiid and Kadakissen, 
had the honor to addrr^s Mr. Macnaghten, on the part of our 
Seth Munnee Ram, soliciting that he would obtain permission 
from the Rio:ht Hon'ble the Governor General in Council, 
that a letter to the Resident at Gwalior might be written to 
desire that gentleman to afford to the Seth Munnee Ram some 
little countenance under the circumstance in which the latter 
was placed by the changes in a Government, which was by all 
natives considered to have been established and certain to con¬ 
tinue under the auspices and protection of the British dominion. 
No reply was received from Mr. Macnaghten. 

\Vc are now sorry to be under the necessity of slating to 
yon for the information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council and of the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, that letters from Gwalior inform us that seeing the 
Maharaja not disposed to favor him our Selt^ Munnee Ram, 
who as you are aware superintended the revenue affairs of the 
Soobah of Gwalior, resigned his office on the 4th of the light 
fii -e of the moon of Magh last; but the Maharaja nevertheless 
insisted on the Sett continuing to authenticate the official or¬ 
ders and to administer the affairs of the Soobah. The Sett de¬ 
clined, and on the 4th day of the dark side of the moon of 
Phagoon last the Maharaja ordered one thousand armed men 
to surround the Sett's house, to keep him in durance and not to 
allow him to eat unless he pays daily the sum of ten thousand 
rupees or consents to administer the affairs of the ^oobuh. 
Our Seth has no objection ; he has offered to give eveiy satis¬ 
factory explanation of accounts of receipts and disbursements 
of the Soobah which the Maharajah may in justice retpiire, 
but this is not what is wanted : the object of this hard treat¬ 
ment is to extort from him his wealth by any and every means 
however harsh, however violent, however unjust. 

Our 5?eth had been in durance for two days when his 
letter to us was dispatched, and he had already paid to his 
guards the sum of 20,000 R^. for permission to eat and drink 
twice. What next will be demanded from him it is impossible 
to say; more favourable treatment he cannot expect unless 
some protection is afforded to him by the only power on earth 
which can give it. 
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We beg with great submission to l>ring to the recollection 
of Government that our Seth Munnee Ram directed Shewbux 
in November last, to communicate the Certain consequences 
of his being lelt in an unprotected state by the British Go¬ 
vernment. He then predicted that loss of wealth was the least 
evil he should experience from the present ruling power of 
the country in which he now resides, and he pointed out the 
facile medium of affording him comparative security. 

We beg to solicit that you will once more bring the Setli’s 
case and his present unhappy circumstance to the notice of the 
Government, We are desired to entreat that, as individuals 
catinot venture to represent the truth to Native princes, the 
l^e^idcnt may be directed to ask trom the Maharajah what 
he requires from our Seth. If accounts, they have been al¬ 
ready submitted, and any explanation shall be willingly given. 
If money, whether under plea of embezzlement having been 
made or collections, withheiil; it shall be jiaid provided it be 
shewn on production of accounts before any European officer 
that the smallest fraction is due to the Maharajah. The Seth’s 
release from inimisonineut and indignity is urgently solicited. 

We have tile iipnor to be, Sir, your most obedient ser¬ 
vants. 

(Signed) LuchmeechuM) and Radakisspn,. 

Bankers and Agents on the part of the 

Seth Munue I’am. 

Calcutta, 15th 1834. 


■ (Copy;), 

To C. E, Trevklyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary 

to Government, Political Department, 
Sir,—W’e humbly beg to repre.smt to you for immediate 
communication to the Right Hon’ble the Vice President in 
Council the information we have received relating to our mas¬ 
ter the Setli Munnee Ram. We have through Mr. Mac- 
naughten and through yourself pointed out to the English Go¬ 
vernment, first, the probability of his being, persecuted if not 
protected. Secondly, that this evil had fallen upon him and, 
we now regret to say that ouf a>nticipations have been cruelly 
realized, as our letters from Gwalior inform us that the Seth 
has been taken into tlie, presence of the Maharaja, after having 
been kept without drink and food for eight days, and three 
erbres of rupees demanded from him by the Maharajah, in 
addition to other~ sums which he chooses to claim as alledged 
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embezzlements from the Soobah of Gwalior while under the 

Seth’s management, ^and he has been tortured and beaten to 
compel him to pay this money. He cannot now have access 
to his people or his people to him. That death will be the 
end of this oppression pnd tyranny which he is suffering under, 
must now be appreheixled. His banking establishments in 
Maharajah Scindia’s country have all been confiscated. 

We entreat that the Government will be pleased to recol¬ 
lect that in the year 1B23, he and his predecessor Gocool Pa- 
rakjee came forward with heavy loans to the British Govern^ 
ment when few other monied men were willing to trust their 
capitals for the low rate of interest offered, in consequence of 
the embarrassments created by the Burmese war; that he has 
not since been backward in advancing money on loan when¬ 
ever called on by the ofHcers of the Briti'di Government: 
he has in fact, by affording facilities in this respect, brought 
down upon him the suspicion and ill-will of the native princes 
of the country. He foresaw the consequence to himself of all 
he proposed to do in becoming the vassal <vf the British Go¬ 
vernment, but hoped that he had secured its favonr and protec¬ 
tion in case of need and an asylum in its territories should he 
be brought to extremities. 

When Baiza Baie was ejected from the throne of Gwalior, 
the Sett wished to depart from that scene of tyranny and to 
take refuge at Muttra, but at the British Resident’s solicita¬ 
tions and entreaties he was induced to remain, trusting always 
in that officer’s powers and the good-will of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He has by acquiescing in the Resident’s wishes sacrifi¬ 
ced himself. We entreat most humbly that some thing may be 
done, even at this late hour, in our Sett Miinnee Rani’s behalf 
by the British Government. We humbly beg to rep[«sent 
that if the man who is well known throughout India to be- 
- their devoted servant, is allowed to perish in tortures diefore 
the eyes of their own Resident, not on^ the Maharajah him¬ 
self, but all the neighbouring princes will attribute the absti¬ 
nence of the British Government from interfering to a want of 
power to prevent.what no one will suppose it has not the wish 
to put a stop to. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

(Sd) Luchmeechitnd and Radakisen. 

Calcutta, March 25, 1834. 
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('opy-) 

Cop^ of order on the petition of Luchmeechund and Rada^ 
kissm, dated 25th, and received 21lh Mar^, 1834. 

The petitioner is to be informed that as Sett Munnee Ram 
is residing within the jurisdiction of the Gwali^ir Government, 
no cognisance can be taken of his ci'se. 

(Sd ) C. E. Treveiyan, 
By ord^r. 

(A true copy ) 

(Sd.) C. £. Trevelyan, Bepy. Sec. to Govt. 

April 7, 1834. Gazette. 


TRANSLATION OF A STATEMENT UNDER THE SIGNA- 

TUKE OF MUNNEE RAM SETH. 

After detailing the history of his connection with Gwalior, 
the serrices which he rendered to, and the consideration he 
experienced from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, it is stated, 
gave him before his death, an acquittance in full of all de¬ 
mands:—and after describing the manner in which he was 
subsequently treated by the Baiza Baie, from whom he in like 
manner continued to receive every mark of kindness and' con¬ 
fidence, the Seth proceeds to state as follows : 

On the day of the Baiza Baie*s deposition, I followed 
her and remained In attendance on her. The people who re¬ 
mained behind in the lushftur, wete sent for by the Maharajah, 
and mention having been made of me, orders were given by his 
Highness to summon me; and for this purpose a chobdar 
was sent to my dookan. My Gooinashtah there, making some 
excuse for my absence, told the chobdar that I should make 
my appearance presently ; and at the same time dispatched a 
sf^tur sowar to me to apprise me the summons from the 
Maharajah. On receiving this message, I reflected that I had 
left lakhs of Rupees behind me in my dookan, and had lakhs 
moreover owing to me by a variety of persons at Gwalior, all 
which 1 must lose if ( did not return to the tushkur : but, 
however great the sacrifice, I determined to submit to it rather 
than run the risk of going back without in the first instance 
securing a/lucAaA guarantee. Having formed this resolution 
I sent for my Goomashtah, who always remained in attendance 
on the Resident (agreeably to that officer’s orders) desiring 
' him to represent to Mr. Cavendish in my name that I had 
joined the Baiza Bate: that the Maharajah had summoned me: 
and that as the several British Representatives at Gwalior 
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huil, in consequence of commendatory letters from the Suprenm 
Governineut, invariably treated me as a protege, 1 wished to 
be jjuidcd entirely his (Mr. C/s) advice, whether good or 
bad, in regard to returning to the lashkur or not. This was 
the message which 1 directed my Gooaaaahtah to convey to 
the llcsi'lent and it \^as delivered accordingly. On hearing; 
the representation, Mr, t'avendish observed,—What? can¬ 
not the Seth c^me hiinself and state in person what you say 
you have been directed to communicate in his behalf ? If he 
has any thing to say let him appear himself and state it before 
me.” After receiving this reply, the Gooinashtah came.and 
reported it to me ; upon which we both proceeded together to 
the Residency, and waited on Mr. Cavendish, to wdioni 1 de¬ 
tailed the whole of iny case, stating that after the death of the 
late Maharnjnh Dowlat Rao Scincliah, I wished to quit Gwali¬ 
or, but that the Baiza Baie was unwilling to part with me, and 
that in consequence of her solicitations and assurances of favor 
and protection I was induced to remain; that now that Her 
Highnes.s was about to leave the Gwalior territories, I was 
desirous of accompanying her, and could not obey the Maha- 
rajah^s summons without the intQrvention of a guarantcB on 
which I could depend, as the state of things in the lushkur 
had assumed a new aspect. 1 added that if he (Mr. C,) would 
take me by the ban<i and send me under a pledge from himself 
to the lushkur^ I was ready to proceed thither ; whiUt on the 
other hand, if he thought it would be expedient for me to ac¬ 
company the Baiza Baie, I would follow her fortunes; and 
I begged that, as 1 had thrown myself on him, he would favor 
me with his counsel in order that I might conform to it.—Mr. 
Cavendish replied : In my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go back to theyou are tlie well- 
wMshor of the throne, and it becomes you to adhere to its occu¬ 
pant under all changes; and you may be sure that your pecu¬ 
niary dealings with the Court, both as a Mahajun and in every 
other way, will continue exactly on tlie same footing under the 
Maiiarajah’s rule as they have under that of the Baiza Baie. 
1 (he added) will h«»ve you fully satistied on all poinls: pro¬ 
ceed at once to the ln$hkur ; and in the meantime I will write 
a letter respecting you to the Maharajah who, as you will be 
acting by my bidding, will give you all the dhurum kurum 
pledges customary in Hindoostan.” Being thus counselled 
and assured by Mr. Cavendish, 1 went and waited on the 
Maharajah. His Highness manifested every disposition gf 
kindness towards me, and said, addressing himself to me, 
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Sethjee, you have been from the first the W'ell-wisher of the 
State of Gwalior, and the Resitfeut, moreover lv<*s written to 
me in your behalf; continue therefore,’ with the most perfect 
confidence to oarry on business as heretbfdre. I lioic lay iny 
hand on the throne and swear by all tT\p.t’s sacred, that as long 
as I live, you shall never experience any unfair or treacherous 
conduct from me Tiiis is my solemn declaration, and from it 
J shall never deviate,” 

The Seth then goes on to state how, hnder the above 
assurances, he carried on business for several tnonths as usual, 
until all of a sudden, the Rajah at the instigation of certain 
interested persons, began to make arbitrary detuands on him, 
which after the vain expostulation both'with His Highness ami 
the Resident, ended in his being subjected to evt ry species of 
mal-treatment and privation, robbed and degraded, and ultimate- 
Jy cast into prison in the forlress; in which he is iidvv confined 
under a threat of never being released .—Gazette , Jutte 11, 

Meeting OF THE PROPRIETORS of the 

uniUn bank. 


At a general half-yearly meeting of proprietors, made 
SPECIAL, and held at the Bank ou Monday the I4tli Jniy 
1884, Mr. Vint being called to the chair, the busineai of the 
meeting commenced by reading the following document. 
Secretary's Rejyoi't of the Union Bankas Operations from Ist 

January to 30lA June inclusive. 

The six months which have passed Since the date of our 
last half yearly general meeting, bring to a close the fifth and 
final year of the period for which the Eiiion Bank w as origin¬ 
ally established. 

The present rheedug is made SPECIAL, for the purpose of 
discussing the arrangcmeiVi^' which Shall appear necessary for 
giving effect in due form to ydifr determination for extending the 
duration of the Bank to a farther period : but the more imme¬ 
diate business of this Report is to lay before you the result of our 
last six months’ operations,. ’ Thesh exhibit a nett profit pf Sa. 
Rs. 45,545| a little more than three perfcent/on thfe tapital stuck 
of the Company ; that' is,‘ at the rate of six per cCntV |)er annum. 

When 'compared with the same pO'fiod of the preceding 
year (1833) this result shews a lAinule‘difference or Sa R-^. 
1,255 in favor of 1834. 

Taken together with the profits of the previous six months, 
the operations of the entire fifth year shew a result of nett pro- 
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fit of Sa. Ils 1,00.371 IS 11,’ which on a capital of Sa. R». 
44,95,000 soems a fair return in a bank business resting hitherto 
chiefly upon discounts and loans; scarcely at all upon issue of 
}»aprr. On a comparison too with other modes of investing 
small capitals, the Union Bank-stock holder appear to enjoy 
a hotter rate of interest ilian he could obtain easily elsewhere, 
on equally good security. 

In the last half ycarjy Report you were apprized of the 
great fall in our circulation during 183:5, after the dreadful 
tailurcs and couseq?ient mercantile depression, at the close of 
1832, and in the early motrilis of 1833, It was tlicn stated 
to you, that the circulation had fallen to 2A lacs of rupees: 
btit that towards the latter end of 1833, (embraced iu that Re¬ 
port) t'.e circ ulation had rattier shewn a tendency to rise again ; 
and a hope w'as expressed that the increase would (>e jiiogres- 
sivo as alarm should abate and confidence revive. Tn this 
hope w'c have been disappointed, through ‘several concurring 
causes. Tlu: failure of tlu^ two icumiriing old firms in Decem¬ 
ber and January last eontributed to this disappointment, not 
o’lly by adding more or less to mercantile troubles for a time, 
})ht by depriving us of our two best and largest customers — 
always zealous in promoting the interests of ihc Bmk, iti 
wldcli the oflices of Chairman and Deputy indeed were filled 
at the time by members of those very houses. 

Tu hVbjuary the hostillity of the 13ank of Bengal com¬ 
menced : a subject on which it is unnecessary to enlarge 
in tins place, further than to note the degree of success which 
follow'cd the mure active measures then enforced to put down 
the. circulation of, your Bank. 'I hat success appeals to ha -e 
been small as far as relates to the diminishing of our average 
issues, wliich continue to range between two and three lacs. 
If we wore to assume even half a lac, as the average dimihi^- 
tion elFected during the four months from March to Jun^, the 
actual loss sustamed would not amount to 1,000 rupees, sup¬ 
posing the nett profit from circulating notes—after deducting 
reserves of unproductive cash— to be 4 per cent, per annum,’ 
But the endeavour to proscribe onr bank notes may have had a 
more considerable eff ect \n preventing that of circula¬ 

tion, fur which we hoped, but which has not been realized. How 
far this non-inerensc may be owing to that cause, how far to 
others, is a point not so easily settled, but on which vve may be 
better able to pronounce at the end of ensuing six months. 

The half year ending with June, you arc awaVe from 
experience, is always the least profitable ; not only because 
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certniu charges of an anni^al nature, such as stamps, f<es, <fec. 
are brought to debit \%ithiu this period ; fcut more so because 
tlie first half of the year is the least busy. Large repaid 
advances then remain in ftofier or in Company's paper at low 
interest; while the last six months oF*a y<ar oH'or the best 
occasions for profitable use of funds at high interest, on the 
security of iinligo and other staples, actually manufactured 
and consigned to tlie possession of the Bank, preparatory lo 
shipment or sale. 


It is fiu-these reasons of course that in comparing the 
nett profits of lialf ^early periods, the corresponding six 
months of each jear have to be taken ; as in the beginning of 
the present Uepoit has been done. 

In this place it seems proper to mention, that the resolu¬ 
tion adopted unanimously at the special meeting on the 17lh 
Pebruary last, fur layinu* the proceedings iiiul coircsponilence 
in the dispute with the Bank of Bengal before His Kxcellency 
the Governor General, has remained u dead letier. His 
Loidship’s return lo Bengal was then expected vspeedily lo 
take place ; and that expectation continued, as yoti are aware, 
for a long time to prevail. Had the resolution referred to the 
Governor General in Council or generally to the Governmenty 
your Directors would of course have submitted the papers to 
the Honorable the Vice President in Council. But as tlie 
resolution was not so worded, they have deemed' it best to 
report the difficulty to this meeting. 

Since the last half yearly Report was made to you, this 
Bank appears to have been attracting moru business from the 
IVIofussil. Not only individuals from a distance remit and 
deposit at interest, but tlie Bank of Agra lias commenced 
exchange operations with us, which when matured are expect¬ 
ed to prove mutually beneficial. 

It only now remains in conclusion to inform you that the 
accounts of the Bank with all the insolvent firms have bnen 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted as anticipated ; that the 
shares in yout stock held by those firms have been disposed of 
to individuals; and that your Directors are not aware of any 
losses whatever, sustained or likely to be sustained by the 
BauU in any quarter, since the last half yearly Report; which 
ill this particular was equally satisfactory* 

Uniou Bank, June 30, 1034. J: VOUNG, Secretary, 
l^he Report having been read it was moved by the Chair¬ 
man, seconded by Mr. Hastie, and carried unanimously,— 

I, That the Report be approved and puhlished. 
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The attention of the meeting was ealle<l to the sub-joined 
statement of the accounts of the Bank, which then lay on the 
table, and which had been some time open for the" inspection 

of proprietors, - 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Dr. Till? TRL'STEES OF THE UNION BANK* 

J'lue aO—To 

au(i tiotifie I put hum lAt 

to ttiiH >ate. 20301 Q 0 

To cliai^fpa u[f^uetal, beintiT 
for law oliarfc^ti, stainpH, 

sTationai>, \ &o. 2974 13 ll 

Tt» Drad Stook for aumiuit 
wiittaii off for Mie half 

^oar,,...... 400 0 0 

To iialaiico due to tlie Tium- 

tfM*a ill 'iilvpr. 1677BI 0 7^ 

III Hank ut Notes*. 351900 0 0 

- 510681 0 74 

In Dead Stock .. 6000 0 0 

In B'tiik NotcH . 14*200 0 0 


lieulizahle — Ihlin divcooiited . 

1196162 

15 

11 


Loaniio.t De,*usitg.. 

OWO.l 

0 

0 


Canli Account... 

257276 12 

5 


t'vedftfi. 

33-1420 

0 

0 


Sait (' amr**... 

A]ii \ Bank, Bank Note Ac- 

2288O0 

0 

0 


cuuni.. 

GovtMiiincni 5 per cent. Pa- 

10800 

0 

0 



217500 

0 

0 


Ditto 4 tt«M cent, ditto. 

500100 

0 

0 


At the Bank ol‘ Beu(;al. 

0 

14 

1 


In Siiiincncc Account.. 

18613 

4 

4 


In Depeiulcncicii... 

187760 

0 

11 38G8G23 15 8 

Debts —Due on floatiuK de- 

Sa 

. 4h^ 4408505 

0 34 

iMinit AocountH... 

779338 

11 

1 


Due on fixrd di t to. ,, ,, *. . . • 

647817 

9 

1 


D<ie on CftHli Credit data.. • 

120363 

4 04 


Due on Bills payable. 

Due on Bank notes in c'ticii- 

946300 

0 

0 


Due on Dividend of July 

314077 

0 

0 


.. 

825 

0 

0 


Dittti> ilitto Janu«i% 1833... 

2175 

0 

0 


Ditto ditto July 1833 . 

2700 

0 

0 

8 'ii 

Diitu ditto Jaiiuai > 1831. 

5550 

0 

0 2718176 


106032B < H t 
Sa. 1684004 6 0 

Sbew(ii» npen (irit;inal fxibseuiMion of... 149500(5. 0 0 

A pi 064 of (^‘XchiAive ol' UivideinU paid )...***. *. 165328 8 I 


1660328 8 I 
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Cr. THE PilOPJMBTURa OF TUG UNION BA,NK* 

Jul 3 fil--By balance of Ac- 
oouin rentleipd to 3lst 04^- 
cemb’er= 1^3 ' 

of siibHfTii'tion for 598 

Sltare^ ill the Union Brink. 1495000 0 0 

Ait<l amount of apparent 

fiiofit to that date. IGlfiSS 7 4 * 

Le*R Dividend paid to Uio- • 

lirietois. 44850 0 0 IU)783 7 1 16H7S3 7 4 

June 30-*By Dis'^oiints rea¬ 
lized to tlii^) date. 

Lcka appropriahle to the tialf 
year eiwiiii<r Sl»t Decem¬ 
ber 1834. 

By Interest realized to this 


date. 7840 0 I 

Add due on oiitslaiidiiifr 

Loans.. .. ^002 3 4 

Ditto on Goreniinent Patter 22815 12 0 

Ditto on Cash Credit^Honds. 2336 7 7 

Ditto on Cash Aocoiiiitand 
Salt Chant IB ... 106G5 10 10 


50320 1 0 10 

Les* due on Dero'>its, Cush 

and Cash Ctedit Accounts. 12041 3 6 38279 7 4 69220 14 8 

Sicca Rtif»pc«" 168400J 6 0 
Kiiors excpp**‘'l, 

(Sif^ned) A. 11. SIM, Acc<miitmi(. 
Calcutta, June 30, 1834. * 

It was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Sir. 
CaiT, and carried unanimously,— 

II. That the accounts now submitted are approved and 
passed by this meeting; and tliat the books be closed accord¬ 
ingly. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Cockerell, se¬ 
conded by Mr. W. R. Young, and carried tiqaniniousiy. 

III. That a Iralf yearly dividend at the rate of six per 
cent, per annum, being seventy-five (75) Sa, Rs. per sliaro bo 
now declared. 

The following Report of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting was.then read ;— 

Report of a Committee of Proprietors of the Union Bank ap-^ 
poi^je^ aiq U'eneral Meeting, on the lf>th January, to 
consider and report to the ensuing half yearly Meeting on 
the siote of the Bank and the best mentis of contimiing it 
xciih increased vtility for a further period as resolved at 
the General Meeting of January aforesaid. 



40200 2 1 

9267 10 9 30941 7 4 
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Your Coniiniitee having assembled qn the 4th February 
niid chosen Mr. Ccckeiell to be its Chairman, proceeded jtlieu 
a»Hl at Mi.'cessivc* adjomncd sittings, to consider the subject 
by theGeuaral Meeting of Proprietors for discussiau 
aial report. • 

The wide scope given to the deliberations of your Com¬ 
mittee, namely—to consider the state of the institution and 
the host means of coiitinuiiipr it with increased utility” natural** 
ly led ns to airange the various points open to enquiry into the 
following heads. 

J.—To consider whether any and what changes in the 
manner of conducting the ordinary business of the Bank ought 
to bo rocomniciiuLd for the special .sanction of the proprietary 
body, ;^partfronl such changes as the Directors have the puvver 
of ;ulopting from time to lime. 

11.— What, if any, specific alterations in the articles of 
the deed of co-paitnership might seem necessary under changes 
of circumstances since the original indenture wus drawn up. 

II [.— W hether any and what clinnges were desirable in 
the general constitution of the Bank, as a corporate or joint 
stock insfitut on. 

The fust a"nd second heads under this arrangement em- 
brace matters that require equally to be considered and settled, 
wlietlicr tlur Bunk shall prest-rve its present form of ajoint 
stock t'ornpany or shall ussum^that of acharterj^ d corporation. 
The third and last head, embraces the distinct questiou of 
charter or no charter. 

1st. - On the first of the above beads for cousidcrution— 
namely, alterations in the nature of our business and the niaa- 
m r of carrying it on,—your Committee has not considered it 
necessary on the present occasion to recommend any authorita¬ 
tive interference on the part of the constituent body, with the 
detail functions of the executive. 

Independent of the general objections to such a course, 
unless where circumstances arise of a nature to render interfer- 
cuce indispeiisible, it is to be borne in mind that by the con¬ 
stitution of the Bank an easy remedy is always open Id the 
speedy correction of any abuse by means of the lialf-yearly 
meetings of proprietors (which by adjournment may be made 
as frequent* as the majority pleases) and hy means of fhe 
powers vested in any seven proprietors (out of more tbair %00 
actual holders of GOO shares) to call and adjourn special mee t¬ 
ings. A reftrence to the proceedings, since the commencement of 
♦iin B'>nk.. shews that the facilities originally provided for motli- 
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fyinjy tlitj rules and articles have not been a dead letter; on tlie 
contrary indeed, these have been a|jpl(ed various important 
matters by the proprietors at their meetings, in like manner as 
lesser changes have been adopted in the details of business from 
time to time by the Directors. * 

But although your Committee dissuade from frequent or 
minute interference on the part of the constituent body with 
an executive freely chosen, and of Whom one-third vacate 
thi ir seats every year, nevertheless the present occasion of 
reviewing the system geiifrally, is a fitting one for recommend¬ 
ing a modification in one or two rules of practice which seem 
to require relaxation or rather explanation ; and which, being 
formally laid down in the partnership articles, require there¬ 
fore the formal sanction of the proprietors to modifications 
proposed. 

The first of these is also the 1st article of the present 
deed, and this tlie Directors represent to be disadvantageous 
to the Bank. 

The ajticle in question prohibits the lending of money on 
security of real property; a restriction, in' the propriety of 
which there seems only one opinion. But it has been construed 
by some to restrain the Directors from additionally strengthen¬ 
ing the Bank (in cases of apprehended loss) by taking subse¬ 
quent securities of that de«criotiou over and above the (icrsonal 
or other securities already in hand, upon which advances had 
originally been made to parties. 

It seems impossible that any such intent, manifestly to the 
detriment of the Bank itself, could have been really contem¬ 
plated by those who framed the first article. But since the 
doubt has been started, your Committee recommend 4hat a few 
words of distinct explanation be added to the article as it 
previously stood. 

Another restriction which your Committee recommend to be 
modified is, that, in article 3d, wiiicli taken literally restrains the 
Bank frdin doing any business out of Calcutta itself. A Itliougli 
ther% is no immediate likelihood of establishing Branch Banks, 
yet v^ith reference to that possible contingency, and indeed to 
a description of business mutually beneficial which the Diiec- 
tors are Wying as an experiment by desire of the Ag-a Bank, 
it seems eJepedient to add to the above article 3d, a clause ex¬ 
planatory* of the meaning which your Committee consider it ex- 
pWieut that the article in question be understood to bear. 
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The alterations in the above two points together with others 
to be noticed are ad^ed in the shape of proposed resolutiansrat 
♦Ire end of this Report. 

2d.—On the second bead of entjniry, namely, improvements 
to be siiv^ested in the'conditions and wording of the articles of 
p.irtnership, your Committee have minutely revised the old* 
deed under advice of ypur counsel on one or two points in par¬ 
ticular, where it seemed expedient to leave no room for doubt 
or difference. 

The few points on which any changes are suggested in the 
articles, follow this report in the shape of resolutions. We are 
assured by your law advisers that there is no occasion for any 
substiiutod deed or additional instrument whatever, on occasion 
of extending the duration of the Bank-to a further period. 
Any resolutions adopted by two-thirds of this general half 
yearly meeting, (made sfECi al for the purpose) and confirm¬ 
ed by two thirds of another general meeting (a raolitij after,) 
SPECIALLY called for the purpose, do .then beciuue the law 
and constitution of this Bank, (under section. 69 of ouf deed) 
in like manner as if they had been engrossed or executed with 
ail the formalities ef the original instrument. They )^e so 
many amendments enacted by the same authority, and in the 
same manner with the other modifications in the original provi¬ 
sion, passed in the sliape of rqsolntiona at general meetings dur¬ 
ing the expired hve years. 

Some articles of the deed having become obsolete or super¬ 
seded by alterations of subsequent date, may be considei^ed and' 
declared expunged. Such are sections 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
relating to the return of the promissory notes of the shareholders 
for the (2,508 Rs.) moiety of original subscription. 

Section 27th. relating to shareholders departing from India, 
requires formal notice of intention, and security for payment of 
eventual calls, under penalty of forfeiture^ 

'I'his'rule in the present thriving condition of the Bank at 
least, is impolitic, if k has the effect of deterring individuals 
going home from leaving their capitals invested in nur stock to 
real benefit of both pBrtiea. It seems superfidious more¬ 
over; as the requisite .^coifsent of three Directors with iheir 
signatures and the Secretary's to every transferj always:gave 
tire Bank a practical veto in any extreme cage, agaijustitrapro- 
per transfer and evasion -; while a sulScieht seewity: iaf .afiy 
contingent liabilities of* absent‘memb^ is founddh of 

their shares. 
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Your Commilteei under the advice of your counsels Mf, 
Turton and Mr. Dobbs, have framed a precautionary resolu¬ 
tion which seems right and reasonable, extending (under sec- 
tions"29 and 32,) your lien upon the shares of all proprietors 
under eHigagements as individuals with tfie Bank. At present 
their shares are only liable to the Bank for debts actually be¬ 
come due; they will hereafter be liable under the new clause 
for engagements and debts likely to become d>ie, at the expira¬ 
tion of the remaining term for which a bill or bond has to run 
before it can be considered legally overdue. 

The remaining modifications your Committee has to suggest 
in the partnership articles are insignificant, and relate chiefly to 
the reduced amount of subscribed capital and shares, number 
of Directors, &c. &c. with exception however, to one altera¬ 
tion in article 30, by which proprietors.in future may hold Jifty 
shares instead of fifteen, with votes in proportion. Your Com¬ 
mittee is not aware of any valid objection now subsisting 
against allowing individuals to hold fifty shares. Fifty shares 
now represent 1,25,000 Rupees, which amount exceeds that of 
the 15 shares, originally contemplated by the deed (or 75,000, 
Rs) by 50,000, The real infcreased interest thus recommended 
is not quite double the old, beilng as 5 to 3 only :—but so far 
from wishing now to restrain, your Committee desire to encour¬ 
age individuals, in enlarging the present paid-up capital of the 
Bank ; as there seems a fair field for enlarged and profitable 
einployment of funds in good and safe discount business. In 
consequence of this augmentation of shares, it seems proper to 
extend the number of votes, proportionately ; the following 
scale is therefore recommended. 

For 15 shares . Five votes. 

For 20 ditto,.. Six. ,, 

For 25 ditto,.. Seven. „ 

For 30 ditto,.. Eight. „ 

For 40 ditto,.. Nine. ,, ' 

For 60 ditto,I... ... Ten. ,, 

' 3d.—In regard to the-third and last head of enquiry, touch¬ 
ing the expediency of effecting tiny fundamental change in the 
constitution of the Company, the only question which had to be 
discussed was that of the charter, on which difference of indi¬ 
vidual opinion prevails in your Committee, as well as among 
the Directors^ and in your own body; nor are we aware that 
any new or importiint light remains to be thrown on a question 
so often agitated.' As the case now stands, the application for 
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a charter presented so far back as the year 1831 by desire of 
the proprietors^ is still before Government; and the Directors 
have been since assured, on further urging the point, that a 
reference made to the JHoa’ble Court of Directors still remains 
unanswered! $ 

At your last half yearly meeting the state of this question 
was adverted to in the Director’s Repoit, and it was suggested 
that if when the enlafged inachiuery for the Government of 
India came into operation (as it was then expected shortly to 
do) the majority of the proprietors should still desire a charter, 
a renewed application would have a better chance of success, 
unimpeded by the need for previous reference to England. 
That general meetoig however did not come to any resolution 
on the subject of the charter, nor advert particularly to the 
notice taken of that question, in the Directors Reports: but it 
seems to have been understood that your Committee (then no¬ 
minated) would again take up this important subject. Your 
Committee have done so, earnestly and diligently, and have 
finally determined that no recommendation on the subject of a 
charter be now made to the general meeting. 

Your Committee observe that as the new Government has 
not yet been established, and may probably not be so for some 
time to come, no immediate opportunity presents itself for re¬ 
newed application to obtain a charter. The question therefore 
does not appear to press urgently, and may perhaps more ex¬ 
pediently be taken up at the next half yearly meeting of Ja¬ 
nuary 1835; unless a special meeting be called intermediately 
to determine this long pending matter. 

On thc^general bearings of that question your Committee 
have little that is material to add to the brief statement of the 
main arguments on each side, contained in the Director’s last 
half yearly report. To that statement perhaps may be added 
that no shareholder by the articles can sell out without the 
assenting signature of three Directors to the transfer; and 
further, that by one of the resolutions above recommended, 
under the II. head,, the Bapk ,has a lieu on its proprietors' 
shares before any other creditor,, not only in reference to actual 
debts due to the parlnersbip, but to debts and responsibilities 
which the Directors might see cause io apprehend. 

The following are the resolutions recommended tiy your 
Committee for adoption by the proprietary body :— ^ , 

Resolved.—That the following modifications be made in 
the articles of indenture of the Uuion Bank, enumerated below. 
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to have efffect ft'om the expiration oiT the piesent period of five 
years. * 

ARnctiB 1. Add " ant that nothing in this article be 
** interpreted to prevent the sUid Bank from taking any sub^ 
sequent additional security of whaieber sort mhich inaff be 
•* protHtable, for the greatei safety of the Bank, in cases uhere 
“ such precaution may appear necesScery fur better securing the 
iptiltiation of outstandings ” 

Article 3. Add “ Provided also that nothing herein 
'* contained shall restrain the said * ornpany from transacting 
*' business as db&ve at other places 7oithin the British ti rt itories 
“ in fndia, where it may seem advantlayeous to establish Bta'tch 
** Banks, or to do btlshtess with local Banks chtablisked within 
** the same.” 

ArticlSs 4, 5, 13. Substitute for ** five mxlhons” the 
words “ two millions and fiee hundred thousand,” and tor pue 
thousand'^ the words “ two thousand and five hundred.” 

Articles t, 8, fl, 10 and ll may be considered as Su¬ 
perseded. 

Article 12. Substitute for ** five several promissory 
notes” the words two thousand and five hundred sicca rupees 
per share.” 

Article 15. Add “ And it is farther heiehy provided 
“ that a list of the proprietors ef the said Company shall he 
“ corrected on the firit day of every month, and hung up in a 
“ cohspidtous place in the Bank for general information.” 

Article 28 Insert between “ she” atid “ within” the 
words or the Assignees or Trustees of him or her between 
“ shareholder” artd “ shall,” the Words “ or Assignee ot 
Trustee. ” 

Substitute for ” soH,” the words *' considered liable to he 
sold.” 

Article 36. Substitute every where for ** fifteen” the 
** vroxds fifty.” 

Articlb 41, Substitute for all that follows the word 
“ duty” —the following wotds Itehaediately after —“ in each 
“ year one third of the ivhole numhUt twdtbe, namely, four Dt~ 
** I’Cctors, shall relinquish thsir ojfttses, such retiring Dii ectors 
" being those who have each serUfld the longest tittie in ihe said 
“ the peHdd when ebeft teas lust elected a Di- 

“ rector-.” 

ARTtotik 46. Substitute for “ seven” Directors to con- 
dtetute a ni^eting, *• six;” hUd for **fArc*” to attend to daily 
bujuneM, “ two.” 

k 
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Article 51. Insfvrt be1;Weeii the words “ Cumpan^*' 
and “ sAaW,” the Wiflrds “#Ae Acetnvntanjt, the TreasureryUnd 
every person “ erUpt&yed in tke service of the Union Bank.’’* 
Article 53. Add “ il«rf ti shall be competent tb thm 
“ Directors of the said Compaity, and they are hereby empow- 
“ ered to authorize tke endwsernmt on their behalf i bfallbiUs 
“ and oliur })aperfor discount, and of all Government andether 
securities pledged for loans, to and by the Secretary to the 
*• said Bank in place of the tVustees.” 

ArticLr 54. Insert betweeh the words “ tAeiw” and 
“ shall’' Ike Words “ or of the Secretary to the Bank as elkpouf- 
“ crcd in the preceding section of this itidenture.” 

Article 64. Add Provided always that on occaktois 
“ of any grr.nt or special emergency, it shall be competent to 
“ the Directors of the said Company to summon an extraerdina- 
“ ry meeting at such shorter notice as the case will admit,” 

Article 65. After the w<.rd “ ten” (shares) strike out 
tI»o words “ or more shares” and insert these words—“ shares, 
“Jive votes for fifteen shares, six votes for twenty shares, seven 
“ votes for twenty-five shares, eight votes for thirty shares, nine 
“ votes for forty snails, and ten votes for fifty shares” 

Resolved,—In addition to the above alterations, that the 
provisions of the 20 and 32 sections of the deed of co-partner¬ 
ship be enlarged, and they are so enlarged liereby, as to in¬ 
clude all liabilities which any shareholder, at drawer, maker, 
acceptor, or inddrser, of any negotiable security, ot as obliged 
of any bond, may bte under, to the Bank ; dr any such security 
held by the Baak, and Whichv though they do not, at the time 
of the intended transfer or assignment, mhy eventually make 
him a debtor to the said Bank ; unless notice of the transfer Or 
assignment be given to the Directors of the said Bank before 
any of the Said liabilities are indurred. And that it shall and 
may be lawfoh for the said Gdttipany to retain the share or 
shares of such shareholder, and to re/uSc to acknowledge any 
transfer or Assignment of such share or ^ares, so long as such 
liabilities continue ; and it is further resolved that alty debts 
which may eventually arise from such liabilities, Shalt in- 
respect of the sham Or sbareo of such share-holder be a charge 
on snch share or shares; and such share or shares shall 
be held by the said Bank, subject thereto in the same maiioetwi 
if such shate or-shares was or were formallv pledged to the aakt 
Company; and in case Such shareholder shall refilSteor nsglect to 
pay such debts to the Said Company, or to give aecnrity, for 
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the space of one calendar month uext after a requisition itt 
writing shall be made to him in that behalf by . the Secre¬ 
tary for the time being, for all such liabilities as shall be 
outs^nding, it shall be lawbil for the Directorsof tite said 
Company, for the time bcing,^ upon suoJi liabilities becomiu<>; 
overdue to sell the share or shares of the shareholders so 
refusing or neglecting as aforesaid, to pay or secure Ins said 
debts as aforesaid, rendering a just'account of the piocetds 
thereof, in the manner provided for, in and by the,2'Jd ar¬ 
ticle of the deed of co-partnership of the said Company ; And it 
is further resolved, that no shareholder of the said Company, so 
long as any such liability, or any such debt arising tliend'roui, 
shall continue, shall be at liberty without the consent of the 
Directors, to transfer or assign his share or shares in the 
said Bank. 

R. H, Cockerell. 

II. M. Parker. 

W. a. L. Pkith, Lt. Col. 

Samuel Smitu. 

A. Dobbs. 

Wm. Cobb Hurry. 

Radamadub Banorjee. 

W. Carr. 

A resolution was next moved by Mr. McLean and second¬ 
ed by Mr. Dick extending.the duration of the Bank fur a farther 
period of ten years. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Hastic and seconded by Mr. J. VV". Alexander, limiting the 

? eriod to five years—but it was negatived by a large majority. 

'he original resolution, with an addition made to.it by Mr. 
Wight was then put and carried by a majority in the following 
form:— 

IV. —That the Report of the Committee of Proprietors ap¬ 
pointed to suggest arrangements for exteadiug the duration of 
the Bank for a further terra of years be approved, and that the 
Union 6ank> partnership be, and it .hereby is, enlarged, in vir- 
, tiie of the 60th article ef Uie origin^al indentures, to a further 
term of ten years, from the £rst day of Augtist next 18:i4, and 
that, the said term of ten years limited for the duration of tho 
co-partnership intended to be estab)ished,. may at the expira¬ 
tion of the said period be, from time to time, enlarged to such 
further term, ftaa dn such manner as may. be agreed upon by a 
majority of. tworthirds of the votes of the shareholders at any 
special meeting to be convened for the purpose ; and that after 
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•very such enlargement, the covenants, clauses, declarations/pro- 
visions and agreomenfs, herein contained, and the rules and regu¬ 
lations made by virtue or in pursuance thereof, subject to the al¬ 
terations and revocations in the next preceding article inentioned',' 
shall be as binding and eft'ectual on all the shareholders of the 
said Company, for such enlarged term or terms, as if such term 
or terms had been originally limited for the duration of the said 
Company, 

Tt was moved by Mr. Dick, seconded by Captain Sewell, 
and carried unanimously ; 

V. That the various modifications in the several articles 
of the deed of partnership recommended by the Committee be 
adopted, under the provisions of article 68 of the indenture, and 
that another special meeting of proprietors be called on the 20tU 
August, as therein provided, to confirm the same. 

It was moved by Mr. Mackenzie, seconded by Baboo 
Prosnnnoo Coomar Tagore, and carried unanimously : 

VI. That the modification of articles 29 and 32 of the 
co-pavtncvship deed be adopted, and those articles are accord¬ 
ingly enlarged hereby in the manner and terms recommended 
in the resolution drawn up by the Bank Counsel and append¬ 
ed to the Committee’s Report. 

It was moved by Mr. Wight, seconded by Mr. Hastie, 
and carried unanimously : ' 

VII. That the nomination, by the Directors of Mr. 
McLean to act as a Director in the room of Mr. Browne, 
(who had proceeded to Eiiglaifd) during the past six months, 
is approved and confirmed. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of four new 
Directors in the room of Mr, Wra. Carr and Mr. Wm. Bruce 
whose periods of service .had expired; and of Mr. Wm. 
Smithson and Mr. R. H. Browne who had proceeded to 
England, when the following gentlemen were elected 

Mr. Alexander Fra.SER, firmof Bruce, Shawiand Co. 

Mr. .loHN McLean, of the firm of Shedden and f'o. 

Mr. Jambs FERGUssaN of.R. C. Jenkins and Co. 

Mr. Rustomjee CowAsjEE,. merchant. 

After which a vote of thanks to the Chairman was prtp- 
posed by Baboo. Dwarkanath Tagore, seconded by Mb..J. 
Mackenzie, and carried unanimKRtsIy. 

The meeting then broke apsr-fBengal Hurkaru. 
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RBPORT B¥ THE GENERAZ. COMMITTEE TO THE SECOND 
MORTHIuy ORNBRAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The General Committee pri^siimes that it will not be 
considered inslrusiye on its part, to oftVr to the Second month¬ 
ly General Meptjpg a few observations on the alFair? of the 
Chamber. 

The institution is of too recent origin to have allowed 
time for the performance of much, or even for the develop¬ 
ment of its capabilities. 

'I'be several Committees have all exhibited an alacrity 
in tlieir respective spheres, that augurs well for the increasing 
utility, and for the permanence of the association. Time will 
disclose what ameliorations should be introduced into their 
construction so as to facilitate their operations, and to render 
these productive of most benefit to the public. 

The General Committee, as its especial prerogative, ex¬ 
ercises a due supervision over the proceedings of the sub-divi- 
sjoDS of the Chamber. The minor bye laws for the internal 
administration, and the graduation of the fees to be levied 
from parties, are submitted for its sanction ; and all matters 
of importance, and of a public nature, have to be referred 
to it, for consideration, and for ulterior directions, before the 
subordinate departments carry them into execution :—thus 
keeping up among the whole members to whom you have de¬ 
legated the charge of your afliairs, an intimate knowledge of 
ail that is transacting; and securing a wider contribution of 
infiMniiatioa, besides providing a salutary and constitutional 
check to regulate the workings of the several divisions, stimu¬ 
lating emulation on the one hand, and on the other guiding it 
vron wandering beyond its legitimate province. 

The Committee of Management antici^ting that, after 
having adjusted at the commenoament the internal economy of 
the ChaiDbef, but little might' remain for it to perform; and 
being wiHing, from the zealous interest it takes in the institu¬ 
tion, to labor to uphold k, and to advance its resources, has 
thought of promoting this object by making its services avail- 
abkl, with thepapprobation of the General* Gommittee, for the 
revision or preparation of statements of' insurance average*, 
keeping a register for the 8ame*-ra change which is recom* 
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hiended too by coosiderations distinct from that of profit, such 
as its confessed usefiillness, and its necessary- tendency, by the 
application of fixed’principles to the details of adjustment, 
to remove the discrepancies iubereat in the varying and con-> 
flicting practice which now obtains. As that Committee pro-- 
ceeds, it will be ready to dedicate its spare time to contribute, 
in such other way as experience may suggest, to further the 
objects, and to augnient the resources of the Chamber. • 

I'he Committee of Correspondence has been a good deal 
occupied-oh tbe sundry subjects referable to it, and in supply* 
ing the opinions elicited. This presents an extensive field for 
tbe demonstration of its utility—defining rights-^reconciling 
ditferences of practice.—and gradually introduoing a recognized 
standard of opinion. It has applied itself to ^tain the re* 
moval of what the majority of this community have con'nder- 
ed to be grievances; and it is endeavouring to compass an ira* 
portant desideratum, the establishment of uniformity in the 
dealings of the mercantile body. Other subjects of similar 
public importance will successively engage its attention^ bav* 
ing undergone the examination of the General Committee: and 
their disposal, it is anticipated, will soon prove to you all, 
that this institution U well calculated to confer.on the contmu» 
nity essential services, which could not, by other ministration, 
be commanded It has also placed itself in communication, 
with government; discharging a ceremony, in banding up a 
copy of your rules and regulation, and asserting a corporate 
function, in remonstrating against the observance of so many 
Hindoo holidays at the public offices. Both of the addresses 
have, as you will perceive by tbe official replies on the table, 
been received with courtesy ami encouragement: and your 
political existence has been formally recognized. 

The Committee of Arbitration, of course, will not be in 
regular requisition : apd it is in the nature of tfaiags that resmt 
to it should, in the beginning, bo but hesitatiug and unfrequeat. 
Confidence, which is of slow growth, must precede custom ; 
but as that springs up, there can be no duubt that cases will be 
t)f tener submitted to this tribunal, whose judgments, rising in 
authority as they diffuse general satisfaction, and obtainable so 
promptly andso cheaply, will,.it is hut reasonable to reckon, at* 
tract and bring into vogue, a free recourse to it in all mercantile 
questions. This department of tbe Chamber it is deemed of 
moment to support and cherishi in consideration chiefly of tile 
signal. benefit it is fitted to yield, in composing feuds and In 
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prcTenting costly, Toxatious, and protracted litigation; and, also, 
8S fiHDisbiDg an BDobjectionable source for the improvement of 
your pecuniary means, concurring vritb tbh accumulation of fees 
incident to die references to the Committee of Correspondence, to 
enable you to diminish the montblv imposts. W ith a view to 
render this extra-judicial tribunal more popular, measures are 
in progress to obtain a modification of Rule No. 17, defining 
the functions of tlm Committee of Arbitration. It is proposed 
that parties be allowed to challenge any of its members, the 
temporary vacancies so produced being to be supplied by and 
from the General Committee. Only two cases nave yet been 
brought (one of them very recently) before this Committee. 
That which has been decided, was appealed to the General 
Compiittee, which confirmed the award that had been pronoun¬ 
ced ; but it is understood that there are several other questions 
in preparation for submission to it. 

The principle observed in assessing the references to the 
Chamber, is, that, in cUmparisonwith what is done,the fee shall 
be very moderate. Up to the present time the aggregate is on¬ 
ly Sa. Ks. 137 : but this affords no accurate data on which may 
^ framed an estimate for the future, as time is wanted to shew 
*whether or not these are to be reckoned as continuous, and sus 
ceptible of any and what progressive increasement. 'I'he Commit¬ 
tee does however look with sanguine confidence to that source 
of supply. It rests mainly with you to realize Us hopes. If 
you give a hearty co-operation to tender the establishment pros¬ 
perous, the period may not be distant, when, by the regular in¬ 
flux of moderate fees, it shall be able to maintain itself witiiout 
any monthly conlrihutions. 

At present, as the Committee is yet without the requisite 
experience to enable it to compute the productiveness of future 
contingencies, and as it deesres to avoid ail hazard of entailing 
disappointment, it does not feel warranted now in doing more 
than stating its expectation that, by the ensuing month, cir¬ 
cumstances will authorize it to propose the reduction of the rule 
of monthly sabscription to 10 rupees. 

You need not to be informed (hat, though on. the whole, 
your numbers' are extending, 70 U are lot^ng several by their 
departure from'India t and you are aware that those dwelling 
in the interior are not required to oontribute towards the cur¬ 
rent exnence’bf the Chamber. Unless there should be a con¬ 
siderable abcessicmof subscribers, you are not to count on there 
being motn than about 70 resident members. At present ttwra 
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are 68, which at 10. each would make the monthly amount 
of sub^ription 680 1^. not wore than sufficient surely, if iu- 
deed, it is sufficient, to pay your establishment, office rent, the 
supplies of newspapers, prices current, and other periodicals 
for the public room, and to meet the expeoce, heretofore rery 
heavy of printing and advertisements. So that it is the 
revenue derivable from fees, that you most look for the means 
of reducing, and it may. be, of altogether dispensing with the 
collection of monthly subscriptions. 

The books of the Proceedings of the Chamber are daily 
placed during the forenoon ,oti the public table, for the inspec¬ 
tion of the members; and. nothing would be more gratifying to 
the Committee, to offer a better earnest of ultimate success, 
that all the members of the society would frequent the Cham¬ 
ber, and maintain a full acquaintance with all its operations. 

R. H. COCKERELL, President. 

Chamber of Commerce, June 2, 1834. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CHAM¬ 
BER OF COMMERCE. 


ESTABLISHED 31ST MARCH 1834. 

1st.—That such an associniion being intended to watch 
over and protect the general wterests of Commerce, it is high¬ 
ly desirable not to recognise any principle of exclusion, and 
that all merchants or persons engaged in the general trade of 
Bengal, therefore, shall, upon payment of the Subscriptions 
and fees and signature of the RuRs and Regulations, be 
admissible as Membecsifi the manner hereafter described, 

2nd. —That the Society shall bC' styled the “ Bkngal 
CiIAMBBR or CoMMBttCE.” • ’ 

3 rd.—That the objects and duties of the Cimmber shall 
be, generally, to receive and collect information ou all mat¬ 
ters of mercantile interest, bearing upon the removal of 
evils, the redress of grievances^ and the promotion of the 
common good. To commumoate >with: authorities and with 
ioiiiviiknil parties thereupon, v To take such steps as may 
appear needful in furtherance of these views, which may be 
done> more effectively'by stmh am associated body.' To receive 
references on matters ol eustom or usage in doubt or dispute, 
deciding on tho’ same,: and recording the decision made^ifoc. 
future guidaH<:e. To form by that and other means a Code 
Prtuticei whereby the transaction of business by all engag^ 
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in it may be simpliHed and facilitated : and finally (shnnld it 
be practicable,) to arbitrate between disputants wishing to 
avoid litigation, and willing to refer to, and to abide by, the 
judgment of the Chamber. 

4th.—That candidates for admis^oo, proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another, shall be ball^tted for at 
the monthly (General Meetings (as hereafter pntvided,) seven 
days notice being given by entry in a ballot'bnok to be kept 
for the purpose; and a majority of votes shall decide the 
deetion. 

bth.—That voting by proxy not to be allowed, nor by 
Members whose subscriptions, fees, &c. are in arrear. 

6th.—That the Chamber reserves to itself the power of 
expulsion in case of need, to be decided at a General Meeting 
of the Members by ballot (as hereafter provided.) 

7th.—That all resident partners of any house of business 
joining the Chamber, be required to sub'<cribe as individuals. 

8th.—That, to provide a suitable establishment, xnd to 
defray the necessary current expenses, a fund be raised in the 
following manner, viz.: 

I. —By an entrance fee payable by each Member on ad¬ 
mission of Rs. 100. 

II. —By a monthly subscription of 12 Rs. from each resi¬ 
dent Member (subject hereafter to an encrease or reduction 
as by a General Meeting may be deemed necessary.) 

III. —By such fines and fees on references, &c. as the 
General Committee (liereafter-provided) fur the time being 
shall settle. 

9th,—That a, residence at Calcutta, for an entire month 
at any one time shall subject a Member to the said Subscrip¬ 
tion, and on absence for 2 months shall in like manner 
exempt him therefrom. « > i 

./10th.»^Tbat the bosinesa of the Cliamber shall be con¬ 
ducted by a Committee; .and for the more efficient discharge 
of its various dotteii> as well as for thft better equalization of 
labour/ the said Coramittee^bemadersufiioiently numerous to 
admit of Biib^divisiOB, and that it shall consist accordiogly of 
21 Members,, ,, 

' llth.-^Thatfor the mors.igeueral . representation of all 
interests;^and:»ll;.oqmmerGiBl.«8tablishmeniSi .as well as for 
the distribution of. duty,.> no twovMombers of the 

Qoiim#Ci^i«haU ^belong to the same house, or be connected 
togsti^rfh,' busincMiiii^nd it shaU, be imperative on parties 
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elected to serve under penalty in case of refusal of double 

subscription for on» year, when he shall be again eligible and 
in same manner liable to fine for non*service, unless in all 
cases a reason be assigned that is considered satisfactory to 
the General Committee for the time being. 

19th.—That the Committee be elected by ballot, and at 
the expiration of one year, seven (7) Members shall go out 
by lot, and on the ex<piratinn of the second year seven more 
(of the original Members, of one year’s standing,) and dn the 
expiration of the third and of every succeeding year, at the 
annual Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee 
men who have served longest shall go out by rotation, the 
vacancies thus occasioned being filled by election (as above.) 
That those going out be not re-eligible till after one year’s 
expiration.—Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee 
shall be filled up at monthly General Meetings in the manner 
hereafter set forth. 

ISth.-—That • a President and Vice-President be chosen by 
ballot from the General Committee annually at the General 
Meetings (see Art. 97) re*eligible after one years expiration. 

14th.—That the General Committee be authorised to sub¬ 
divide itself as follows, viz. : 

I. —Into a “ Committee of Management" of 7> a quorum to 

be 3. '■ 

II. —-Into a “ Committee of Correspondence" of 9, a quo¬ 
rum to be 5. 

III. —Into a ** Committee of Arbitration'* of 5, a quo¬ 
rum to be 3. 

15th.—That the President of the Chamber the ex-o£fifio 
Chairman of the Committee of Management,” and that the 
•aid Committee do take charge of the internal affairs of the 
Chamber,—the controul of the establishment and expenditure, 
—the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art. 29) 
and the arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth. 

16th.—That the Vice President be ex-officio Clmirman 
of the “ Committee of Correspmdencef and that the said Com¬ 
mittee shall receive and diapose of all communications and 
references to the Chamber on general points within the scope 
of its objects ; shall investigate and report on all matters of a 
like nature brought before it,' and settle, as far as it can, dis¬ 
puted questions of usage or right.- ^ 

. 17th,—That the ** Ckmmittee of Arbitration" shall-ap¬ 
point its own Chairman, and confine itself to the settlement 
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of; difference9 between parties applying to. it, as n Court ol 
Reconciliation. ,, 

18th.—'That the proceedings of the " Committee of Ma¬ 
nagement*' with the accounts of the Treasurer;, are to be sub* 
mitted to General half yearly Meetings (see art. £5) but 
not to. be subject to the General Committee's confirmation. 

I9th.—■’Ihat the'proceedings of the “ Committee of Cor- 
reeponiience” shall be submitted to the General Committee for 
approral and confirmation. 

20th.—That the proceedings of the Committee of Ar¬ 
bitration'' shall be referred to the General Committee only 
in eases where either of the ^tarties desire an appeal. 

2 Ist.—That the Chairmen of the respective Committees 
have casting votes. 

22nd.—That the Records of the Chamber and the boohs 
of account be at all times open to the inspection of Members, 
under regulations and conditions to be arranged by the 
General Committee. 

23rd.—^'I'bat the General Committee duly elected be 
empowered to appoint -.subordinate ofitcC'bearers by ballot, 
the Chamber at large .to have the right of displacing the 
same at the next following Monthly General Meeting, nr at a 
special. Meeting, (as provided for by art. 28.) 

24th.—That Monthly General Meetings be held on the, 
firrit Tuesday of every nHtnth, or on the next day after when 
that day falls on a Holiday. 

jL.'t—That an election of candidates take place at every 
such Meeting. . 

,H.—That that proceedings of the “ Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence'’ be laid on. the table for the inspection of Mem¬ 
bers. ■ , 

m.—-That vacancies.on,the General Committee be filled 
up (as prescribed byfsart. 12.) ' 

2Stb.^That OB tbe^dmiRmonthly or half yearly Meeting, 
and on every succeeding half yearly Meeting, the accounts of 
the Treasurer countersigned the S* Committee of Manage* 
ment’Vhe suhiautted lor > io^citi(»n and approval, together 
with tlteiprooe^ings of the Cojm’initte.a itself. 

,2fith.—‘That at^ sucb half yearly Meetings (one month's 
pre.aious notice being given) Rules may be framed, amended 
or revoked, as the majority of the Meeting, (and which shall 
not be less im!t«amber than- a moiety of the Members, then 
resident in Gdtentta) shall determine,' 
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27th.—That at the 12th Monthly or first annual General 
Meeting, and at every succeeding anniversary of the same, 
the Members of the Chamber shall elect (by ballot see art. 
12,) Committee men to serve in lieu of those gone out by., 
rotation j also a President and Vice-president. 

28th.—That Spetial General Meetings when called by 
ten resident Membens, with one week's notice of the objects 
of the requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be alter¬ 
ed, revoked or (formed'but of which one month's notice is ne¬ 
cessary as by article 26), Members may by ballot (the ma¬ 
jority being equal to half the Members resident in CalcOtta) 
be ejected. Office-bearers-sus{)ended or displaced, and such 
other business transacted, (of which due notice shall have 
been given,) as it may be competent for a General Meeting 
to do by the Rules of the Chamber. 

29th.—That the Funds of the Chamber, as realized, be 
deposited in the Union Bank” available to the,calls of the 
Tre.isurer by cheques countersigned by the President or Vice 
President for the time being, and on the Balance amounting 
to One thousand Rupees, the same shall be invested In Go¬ 
vernment Securities in the names of the President and^Vice- 
President for the lime being. 

30th.—That funds arising from entrance fees shall, (if 
possible), be set apart as a reserved fund for permanent objects, 
such as the formation of a Library, the purchase of furniture, 
and 80 forth. 

And that (he produce of subscriptions, fees, fines, &c. 
only be applicable to meet the current expenses of the Esta¬ 
blishment. 

31st.—That a Secretary be S|^oioted (see art. 23) on a 
monthly salary of 300 Rs. in the first instance, who shall act 
under directions from the Chairmen of tiie respective Com¬ 
mittees, and take charge, of the Correspondence, the records 
of proceedings, and the preparation of references ; officiating 
as Treasurer in the collection of Subscriptions, fees, the 
supervision of accounts, with such other duties as may here¬ 
after be necessarily allotted to him. Daily attendance (Sun¬ 
days excepted) from lO A. u, to’ 5. p. M. to be required of him, 
and an entire absUqence from all private business. 

32nd.—^Thaf in event of any question arising as to the 
construction or application of any of the foregoing Rules, 
the General Committee be empowered to decide the same, 
enbniitting the matter at the pext Monthly General Meeting 
for approval. 
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33rd.-*^That the foregoing Rules when finally agreed to 
be printed fpr general use and guidance^ an authenticated 
copy being subscribed to by each Member on admission, to 
be kept,with the records of the Chamber, and another to be 
forwarded to the Secretary to Government, and to such other 
adihorhies abroad as it may appear desirable to make ac¬ 
quainted with the institution of the Chamber. 

NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

Further Report of the Svb*Committee to the General Commit-- 

tee of the New Bengal Steam Fund, 

In contumation of the hasty report sent in by us on the 
ninUi dky of May, we have now to state to the General Com¬ 
mittee the result of the furttier enquiries whioh we have thought 
it our duty to make. 

We have directed our attentinn chiefly to three points ;— 
the state of the engines and boilers on the departure of the 
vetsibt from {Calcutta-—the cause of the accident,—and the 
espabilily of the boilers to perform the next intended voyage. 

Upon the first point we have little more to report than 
what must be already known to most of the members of the 
Cbmmittee, as forming the grounds on which they originally 
recommended and adopted the vessel as calculated to perform 
the voyage to Sues., , 

On the 30th of' April 1833 she ceased to be employed as a 
Tug, for thfs purpose or enabling Uie Trustees of Messrs. Mac¬ 
kintosh and Cq. V) have her closely examinedi and, if neces¬ 
sary, thorougbiy repaired,, so as to enable them on sale to 
waitant her macttmery and engines in complete order. She 
had home time previously been repaired by Messrs. Jessop and 
Company in consequ^tnoe of an accifient to the boiler, (the only 
one of importance sliq bad ever^met with;) and on examination 
in Jlaly'1833, tfie machinery and bqillera were reported fully 
equal to two years* work; oo^witbstfuiding this tpe Trustees 
determined upon having any parjt of the boilers which were in 
the least defi|ietentrepMweawitf| |ngw,cp'pper, and the boilers 
made Igqiiafty'^roughoui; Ibis'vfg^^One with other minor re¬ 
pairs, nijder the superintendence of Mr. Dayds, our present 
priptWi Engineer, at an eXpepce oi Sa. Rp. 3,000, and when 
the v^el recommenced running in December 1833, there was no 
reaioh to'dbubt t^Sti^e was in every way capable of performing 
any work fdv jAj^tihree years. No accident of any nature 
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^V'ha*teTer ocdUtrfd to h^r dUrih^ the slioft'period that ^lie was 
fuhseqnertily plyl'ng'ih the river, till tile 1st of Match 1884, 
when she was delivered over t() the coinOiitt'ee ; at which tiih'e, 
‘leductitig the petiods slie was under rbpair, she had Only rttn 
tiiree years aiid eig;'ht months from'the time‘she was lalinehed. 

Her fitness for a sba‘going vfesfeel 'is further COnfiritied'by a 
report which Was given by the COttipany’s Surveyor in March 
1838. 

In March last she was taken ihto dock, when her TjotlerS 
were t'urtlier examined and cleaned. There is no fouhdation 


Whatever for the surmise vvhich has reached us that the spaces 
under the flues were not completely cleaned. The evidence 
fully establishes that whilst in dook the aft front inud holes 
were opened, and all mud seditnelnVremoved from the boilers 
and the flues, and water passed through the bottom of the 
boilers; ho defect Was then found in any part of the boilers 
or flup.s, and the blowing off pipes, a'nd others cOdhected'With 
the former. Were ascertained to be perfectly clear and Open. 

On herTettirii arid upon a minute examination, thb bot¬ 
toms of those flues in iyhich the accident occurred, werefonnd 


considerably thinner than the rest of the coppdt. It Was in 
the immediate vicinity of this part of the boiler thal the .|>riir- 
cipal Engineer was employed when the repairs already spoken, 
of were done : so near indeed that any defect must haVe be¬ 
trayed itself while the snrrouhding Work'was going on, had it 
then existed. This mat^r willagdih'be noticed; but We are 
fully satisfied by the evidence We haVe tkkan, and the risports 
which have been frtade, that thh disihoportionate Weakness; 
now remarked in 'thCke plates, ifid iiht exist whi^n the Vessel 
left the rivet; that in ‘point of fact'th'e injured boiler Was th'eh 
in as good a state as the other boilers which ate noW cettifl^d 
by Messrs. JesSop aiid 'Cp. ak ha^dble of le^titig With proper 
care two or three yeats Withdutfeilulring ahy repairs; and Wte 
h ive no hesitation in giving ft as oujr o'^lhibn, after a very 
minute investigation into th^ brhWch off the enquiry, that 'the 
vessel went to Sea in perfect dtdef ahd fblly capable df per¬ 
forming the voyage. No etyedbb to make her «b 

in every respect; whatever waS CoijSmered necessary Or 'desira¬ 
ble for the uSe Of the en^nes and machinery, tdg^tber With 
duplicates of many parts most hable to wear, and spiSrO ap¬ 
paratus, was supplied ; and a changing pump was Mggedted, 
bnt considered unneCeT^ary by the Chgirteers With reference to 
the tneankof blowing off oklginafly pTovided. 
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W iUi regard to tbe cause of the accident, actual examiua' 
tion of the boilers and flues, and all the •evidence which we 
have had it in our power to obtain, conflrm theopiaion we have 
alreaify expressed in our former repot t, that the injury sustain^ 
ed in the laiboat d after boiler was soh^iy attributable to tbe 
formation of salt in that boiler and the pipes connected with it. 

IVhen it is borne in mind that in proportion as salt is 
formed in a marine engine boiler, water is displaced (roiu iiii- 
derneatb the flues, and from the deep and narrow intermediate 
channels of the boiler, it will readily be understood that wheie 
the saline deposit comes extensively in contact ivitli portions 
of the flues, it soon gets intensely heated and hardened by tiic 
flame «>f the furnaces drawing through them, leaving such 
portions then unprotected by a due supply of water, not less, 
or rather more, exposed to injury than they would have been 
if the same current of flame had been allowed to pass thiougli 
the flues before water had been admitted to the builei. An 
injury of this nature is familiarly known to every one in the 
case of an empty copper vessel accidently lelt on a brisk (lie ; 
so situated it is known that in the course of a few houis it will 
be found diminished in thickness and ultimately partially re,nt 
or entirely burnt through. 

The formation of salt may possibly have been occasioned 
b)' some accident stopping the blowing o(f pipes and connect¬ 
ing pipes; we cannot however suggest any as probable, and 
we feel compelled to report that in our opinion the formation 
of salt was occasioned by a want of regular and .suilicient 
blowing off, at least with respect to the larboard after boiler, 
which, from the additional heat applied to it from the con¬ 
struction of tbe flues, required peculiar attention to (he regu¬ 
larity of this operation. 

The flame of four furnaces draws through part of each of 
tbe three after boilers,—but the larboard after boiler sustains 
this beat in a nearer stage,, and consequently in more force, 
than any of the othei^: iMince tbe genergtiou of steam and 
concentration of tbe salt water>poceed more rapidly in it than 
in any other bf the boilera This may not haye been borne iii 
mind by the Engineers; but, even were jt not, we are fully 
satisfled that (as in the China and Masplipatam voyages of 
the vessel),, pagdlar blowing off would have prevented the 
accident.' 

Wo think it our duty to state to the committee that we 
have experienced insurmountable difficulty in getting any satis- 
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factory or consistent account upon this point froo) thd Engi¬ 
neers, . We have been in a great tneusure ,voiupeUe4 to form 
CMJI opiiiioil upon statements so contraijic^ry and c(^nflicUng 
that it i$ impossible to reconcile, them; there.ia an evident 
reluctance in the principal Engineers to endeavour to get rid 
of any portion of the blame which he knows must attach to 
him as the head, by accusing the 2nd Engineer of inattention 
or neglect on this point; He feels^ as we cannot but feel also, 
(hat however any other Engineer may have neglected his order, 
the consequences rest with him alone. It is stated by fill the 
Engineers that the orders of the principal Engineer were, that 
the blowing oft' should take place every six hours—we know 
no reason why this act should not have been confided to Mr, 
Lowder, the 2nd Engineer, of whose talents we have received 
from many quarters, and entertain ourselves, a fiigb opinion. 
]3nt whether it was so confided or not is left a matter of 
doubt, which in the discrepancies and contradictions that per¬ 
vade the evidence, particularly that of the two junior engineers, 
we are unable to determine.; we can only say we are satisfied 
that this was not done regularly every six hours. 

We may here observe that, either the fourth or fifth 
day after leavifig the Pilot, the principal engineer proposed 
stopping for some hours to screw down the engine packings. 
It may be considered unfortunate that this was done ; for in 
that case he would have taken the opportunity of examining 
the boilers, which after the engines had ceased working might 
have been most efficaciously blown off; but in consideration 
of the delay which it would have created, and.the state of the 
engines not absolutely requiring it, and there then existing no 
suspicion that salt was. accumulating, or that any thing ^was 
wrong—the proposal was abandoned. It also appears th.it 
interval of 24 hours in the middle of voyage occurred, during 
which Mr, Day us considered it advisable not to blow off in 
consequence of the vessel being as he considered too much by, 
the stern. It appears to us that this, which may have been 
the very principal Oause of the accumulation of salt, proceeded 
from an unnecessary .and iimiidged degree of caution ; for it 
was fully demonstrated to us that the vessel never, haying been 
more by the stern at the utmost than one foot, the blowing 
might have taken place in any trim in which she.was during 
the voyage ; at least by blowing off more frequently, and less 
at a time. We think it but fair to Mr. Dayus the cl^ief engi¬ 
neer and Mr. Lowder the- second to state, that they seem 
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throughout the voyage to have:shewn the utmost activity^ zeal^ 
end aiteotion iu every otiier departiueDt of their duty, and. to 
be Iversons most fully competent t.> the respective situations 
which they fill. Mr, Day us is coufessedly amongst the best 
euviueers of the port, and Mr. Lowder is fulLy co.in))etent to tlie 
enure management of the engines; nor can we refrain from 
noticing reports that have reached us of the injury being inten¬ 
tional to give the,^ unequivocal declaration of our belief, that 
th^re^ is not the shadow of. ground'for aq insinuation so injuri¬ 
ous to the character of the engineers. 

We have moreover much satisfaction in stating, that 
during the whole voyage the utmost harmony seems to have 
prevailed between the Commander, Officers, and Engineers ; 
and that all being fully confident of the capability of the ves¬ 
sel to perform the voyage, all were alike anxious to promote 
its success. 

From Captain Forth, the officers, and.guni>er, we. have 
received with readiness every information they possessed. 

jfl entering upon, the third bead to which we have direct¬ 
ed pur attention, we should perhaps apologise for iiavkig in 
some degree gone beyond the objects of our appointment; but 
we considered this so intimately connected, with the otlmr 
points which we have noticed, that we trust the Committee will 
not think out obseivations on this headf useless. On a close 
examination of the flues of the larboard after boiler, subse¬ 
quent to our last report^, it was discovered, as wo have noticed 
under the 1st head}' that some of tlie. plates of copper in the 
bottom of its flues were so reduced io thickness as not to be 
relied on. This rendered it .necessary ,1jiat thi.s boiler should be 
taken out of the vessel and removed to- Messrs. Jessop and 
Co. to be thoroughly repaired ; these repairs, are now in rapid 
progress. The Committee are aware that no part of tite flues 
of bottom, plates which were reduced in thickness gave away 
at the time of the accident: but suspicions having been sug¬ 
gested that injury of a similar nature might, be found in the 
other boilers, the whole of them were closely examined at our. 
request by various competent persons, and among others by 
Messrs.'j^sop and Co. who report them to be fit for two or 
three yiears' work, in which they are fully .confirmed by the 
boiler-makers and others who have examined tliem. On the 
best consideration therefore which we.can give to the reports 
and Opinions which we have received', we titink toe conviction 
we have already expressed fully warranted, tliat tlic thimicss 
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of the plates of the fliies in which the accident occurred, was, 
as betbro. described trccasibned by the same cause which led 
to the rents in the angles of them—that is—by exposure to the 
action of the tiame while the spaces under and between the 
flues were choked up wiitir salt, and deprived of access to the 
water which otherwise would have carried off the excess of 
heat. <• 

It is however to be remembered that so far from having' 
been entirely burnt through, the bottom plates of the flues of 
the injuretl boiler, stitfened by their angle pieces, retained 
stvrngtii enough to resist a force that broke rivets and tore 
up plates unquestionably of sufficient size and thickness« 
On these grounds, and from what we know of the previous 
state of the boiler down to the time of the vessel quitting the 
river, and from the statements of the principal and 2d Engi¬ 
neer, both of whom were in charge of the engines from the 
lime of her repair, we are of opinion that the thinness of the 
copper in the bottoms of the flues is fully accounted for by the 
accident which occurred, and apy suspicions of further defects 
winch the discovery of this one may have occasioned, are en¬ 
tirely dis>ipated by the result of the investigation to which it 
gave rise. 

When the repairs now in progress shall be fiiiished (and 
the rapidity with which they have hitherto proceeded 
contirms the hopes of their being completed in the stipulated 
j>erif»d of two months) the whole of tfie boilers, according to 
the opinion of those best able to judge, will be equal to at 
least from tvro to three years’ constant work, and of course 
in our judgment, tolly competent for the two voyages for 
which the steamer is engage^ by the committee. 

It has already been mentioned that as ample means for 
blowing off the boilers had by their manner of construction 
been originally provided, the engineers previous to the departure 
of the vessel, naturally regarded the proposition for the intro« 
duction of a changing pUmp as involving an unnecessary ex¬ 
ponce. To obviate, however; the possibility of future accident 
of tlie nature that has occurred, a changing pump worked by 
one of the engines will uoW be attached to the boilers, and is 
in progress with the sanction of the committee. 

I’lus, by the regular removal of the more concentrated 
water, will render the blowing oflF through the pipes at the 
corncis of the boilers (unless occasionally as matter of pre¬ 
caution) superfluous. 
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The boilers however Will still be supplied with the same 
means of blowing off as heretofore, and wee recommend that the 
strengtii of tlie salt water in them shall- be regularly tried 
ill every watch in the presence of >the officer on duty by 
means of an Hydrometer, and<^*’eHteresi in the log on the 
report of the engineer^ to ascertain that no accident inl«-r- 
feres w’ith the working of the changing pump. In the very 
improbable event of its not acting, the "ordinary mode of blow¬ 
ing off should again be resorted to, anil be regularly performed 
every watch, in the presence of the officer of the watch, and 
entered in the log, or the reasons for omitting it, in case it 
should'be deemed advisable by the principal engineer, shall bo 
entered in lieu and he shall be'responsible for such duty being 
regularly performed ■ by himself or his subordinates in every 
watch, and the partiCdlafs 'of it being duly reported to (he 
officer on duty, for the purpose of being by him entered in the 
log. 

In addition to these irtecatitions, a slop i cock will be¬ 
fitted tn one ofi the connecting pip^ at die liaek of the boilers, 
so as to prevent the water from the starboard or larboard one 
passing to the other when the'vessel makes’ a heavy roll. <->f 
the necessity for this we are not, fully convinced, but being 
suggested by soBte in whose ojunUin-we haye confidence, and 
the expence being incoimderahle,, we -are induced to recom¬ 
mend it as a precautionary measure. i i 

The repairs to the boilers are at tlm expense of the as¬ 
signees of Messrs, Mackintosh and Co,, and the cost of . tlie 
changing pump and some-other trifimg additions which will nut 
exceed amoderate amount wtii-j be defrayed by the C4;gnniittei.‘. 
When the whole shall he edmpteted,, vyc kit^xw of. uo means 
which can be* taken, to render more eecute the |)eFfori»ance of 
the voyages in'ended ; iheengiues, machinery, and boilers will 
be in perfect Older.-. . .>s. . .. .. 

We'submit (6 the committeedhc evidefioe.and dm. repqits 
and documents which we’ had before «s ^and, .lirojn .which, tlic 
committee wifi in some d€gree<l*e enabled to correct <the judg- 
mffit Avhich tve have fhrined. 

(Signed) .1. PitiNSEP, 

' VVi J. Forces, 

,, T. K. M. Turton, 

„ d j. Kyd. 

CaicHtlit, HM7 i June, lOfi-i. 
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I fully concur iiulbe above jpport except in one point 
"which I would, conoede ditl it not appear to me to involve, iit- 
jiiiitice to an individual.. It, is in e^ect said, that no disube* 
tlieuce oi the orders of the chief engineer Mr. Dayus by Mr. 
Lowder the 2d engineer qan, relieve the former from t|ie blame, 
which it is said, he himself knows must attach to him as the 
head engineer. This direct imputation of blame to Mr. X>ayn8 
results from tike facts of'the case. It is clear that the fprfna' 
tion of the salt arose from the want of sufficient blowing olf, 
and that it wa< Mr. Dayu.s’s duty and business to take care 
that so important a matter shoubl be regularly attended to. 
Under these circumstances, however, painful it may bo, we 
are warranted in directly imputing blame to Mr. Dayus, but 
I do not think we are justified in insinuating that blame may 
attiicl) to Mr. Lowder the 2d engineer:—which I think is 
done in the following words. “ There in an evideikt reluc¬ 
tance hi the principal engineer to endeavour to gel rid of any 
l>ortioti of the blame which he knows must attach to him as 
the head by accusing the 2d engineer of inattention or neglect. 
On this point, he feels, as. we cannot but feel also, that how¬ 
ever any other engineer may have neglected his orders the 
consequences test with him alone.” 


It seems to me scarcely just, thus to insinuate possible 
hlame against Mr. Lowder in assuming the existence, of reluc¬ 
tance on the part of Mr^ Dayus to accuse him of neglect of 
his oid« rs. Ftir luy part I see no such evident reluQtahce,—as 
£ certainly see ho inclination, but if siich reluctance does exist 
which also presumes that Mr Lowder did neglect Mr. Dayus's 
oi'ders and thereby is in his degree responsible for the iujuiy, 
Mr. Dayus ought to be told that such reluctance is wholly 
misplaced, aad at variance with his duty. . He is bound 
to make known to us such misconduct on the part of his subor¬ 


dinates in a matter so important as much as.Capt. Forth .would 
be to report'misconduct ill ■'his officers. Sucli a course bii the 
part .of Mr. Dayus, if ,he has ground^ for accusing Mr.. Lew¬ 
der, is,T think, imperiously calle4 fpr justice to Mr ,tow- 
der. As the matter now stands there is no direct accusation 
against Mr.. Lowder which he can fairly meet, but, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, just that degree of insinuation of all others the 
most difficult to be repelled. 

This being ttiiy feeling and having a high opinion of Mr. 
Tiowder’s activity, zeal, and devotion to his duty, I cannot 
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give tny assent to the tnsinuatKm ot possible bldctne trhiQh I 
consider Is cohveyed in the paragraph 4ii qitbstion* 

11 uiky be proper that T should state the above mrtnotan- 
dum IS founded on the proceedings as they are recoVded. 
IT&ubtles^, took place which fioTn my iniiiinity 1 am 
n^deS^rily ignorant of, and 1 by no means siy, that t mi^ht 
nht, hhd I heard qll that passed^ have,seen reason to concur 
entire]^. Ifidecd* as 1 stated befoie, I should not have hesw 
Mted to concede this point, did I not feel that it induced in- 
ju$iice to kn iudiviaual as the matter cameliome to my breast. 

C. B. Greeni-aw. 

I cannot allow this minute to pass without saying that in 
signing the report 1 meant not to insinuate but to es^piess my 
Qfunion that Mr. Lowder had been guilty of ndgleci ot the oi- 
ders to blow off, which he h^ees were given ; and I signed 
the report because 1 thought, though Mi. Lowdei is a most 
industriou#, hard working, and talented young man, that his 
evidence shewed he was wholly unworthy of credit, and that 
iVfrft Dayue dM evince a ttuirked reluctance to blame any one. 

T, E. M. Torton. 


PROCteEDmGS OF A PUBLIC MfiPTllSrO OF THE 
StJBSCRtBERs OF THK NEW BENGAL ^TEAIV1 
FUND, HELD AT THE TOWN HALL. CALCUT¬ 
TA, This day, the sth ji^lT, iSai. 

LiOut. Col. Beatsoo in tbe Chair. 

The Secretary to the CooHuittee htiring read tite Report 
of the Committee, it vras— 

Pioposed by Mh McFarlan, tefedhded by Mr. Ofecn- 
lawr— 

nfhat the Report now read be published and (hat a copy 
of it^ together with the accounts and the deiaHed eyiileiice 
leferred (a in the Report be toft nt the Ifowh Halt for'general 
inspection icom 10 to for one week, (afterwards to be 
avaifabte the Secretary's Office), anil that this Meeting be 
adjourned to4he 2d dEy of August next, when the Report wiH 
be taken into consideration. 

tf. S. BEATSO>, Chairman. 
Town Hitll, Calcutta, 5 th July^ 1 U 34 . 
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ifiepM of the CottaiAUee of Ihh A’eio Stmn^ fvmi io 

the Subtcriitrrs eU a Meeting fteid «t the 7 oteu BeUl^ CmI~ 
rutta, «it ike Atk Jeig, 1834. 

It IS u’t(h fotlings of ho ordiniary regret thEt tlie Ccm* 
mittee meet the Sub»£iibei's to the New BeitgEl JPriQii 

on this aecasiati. Thty had foqdiy -tiofted* that at this, the 
iidlf-ycaily oieeting, th«y would’have had to cougratulate 
then constituents on the arrived of the f^besAn liie lUver 
from after a sUootsafal voyage. The causes which have 
led to the fadure of their hofias, l^ve been inubliahed in the 
‘•f veial papers of the Prreidetwy in the Report of the Sab- 
Coinmittee appointed to investigate thcfn. Those Reports, 
together with the several Letters aiiu ^ub'Reports of differoat 
ooni|)etent individuals on the hoili^s.^ are lie^ewitii laid upon 
the table, and submitted to the '‘ubscrihcrs at large for.tl^ir 
nfon.iation on the topics, which the Repurl eiubracea 
'I’liough concuiritig in the ^aeral sentiments egpri^siad hy<the 
•Sab-cominittee and adopting their views, thu ^anwal 42ua>»- 
mittee, under the [leculiar cireumstacccs of case» I^Me not 
thought it expedient to take any steps which might have 
Intel ftred with the arrangements made fur the immediate de* 
pill tine of the Forbes. 

Tim fatlare having in no degree arisen from the ineflh- 
ciency of the vessel herself* or that of her boileis or nra- 
chinery, and the neo^pry • expenditure. for th* three voyages, 
as Well in regard to |he vessel’s ht|ll «nd maojuacry, a» the 
supply of the several Bepets.wi^ eiCs4» having anaveidabiy 
been incurred, the ComipHtee have had no hesitation rin at osce 
detemiaing to prepare thevessed forher second (^jage. They 
would have Imen glad if this>could have been enected soeeto 
have kept the peri^ df depnttwee (|uarterly; but as this oould 
not be done, they have iiaed tlrn earliest day for which they 
have assurance that she wiU be jwady. TheiG«mmittiec..veiU 
not conoeai &om the meeting, thtd^thek regset ml rtbe .retiira 
of the Forbes., without oompletml the «royafe^ is grotly «c» 
hanced by the re6eettoa thakfbU'li^A dtorroad befipMKher 
—that havMg aething to fear ieikher &oin opposing, whids or 
seaa, there wap evuty..prospectollter fetohiag S*ie«‘-*«v6tf^blei. 
fore the istrong noitheiiy *wittds <ddwn the Red ^em ^et to 
~~-whiIe for hM rctitcn she Weubi; have had threughoot a fair 
wind. Tbe'Oomtnl^ee would<RO|idi8gtti3e from theinseilismepr 
the Subsorihers, that Ute b^hiitig voyage is that on which 
oapabilities of the FoVbes will he put to the severest (wt; 
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but they feel erery confidence, if nothing beyond what they 
are prebftred to expect shall occur, that she will be found ful¬ 
ly equal to perform it and, that she will establish the practica¬ 
bility of maintaining Steam Communication with Europe 
tliroughout the year. * 

The measiirei^ which have been adopted to obtain the ul¬ 
terior and permanent establishment of the Steam Communica¬ 
tion are known to the Subscribers. It may not, however, be out 
of place' to teebrd them shortly in this report, at the sugges- 
tion of the Committee. His.Etccellency the Governor Gene¬ 
ral has" recommended to the Honourable the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, lb grant an annual premium of three lakhs of Rupees for 
five years, to parties engaging to maintain a communication 
by Steam between England and the three presidencies four 
times a year, the contractors receiving the postage and all 
other' emoluments, conveying alone the public despatches to 
and from India for the above premium. The Committee have 
endeavoured to stimulate the Mercantile Community and influ¬ 


ential t individuals in Great Britain, connected with India or 
interested in Steam Navigation, generally, to unite in urging 
on H is Majesty’s Government and on the Honourable Court 
the adoption of His Lordship’s recommendation, and tliey hav'e 
themselves earnestly appealed to the same authorities in favoi 
of it. ‘ 


It is true, that the success of the first voyage of the Forbes, 
if she had been met by a Steamer on the other side of the Isth¬ 
mus, would have tended greatly to promote the ulterior mea¬ 
sure ; and the Jfailure is, therefore, on that account, also to be 
deplored. But When the Committee reflect nn the vast import¬ 
ance of the nmasure ; when they remember that as yet it can 
be scarcely considered to have engaged the serious attention of 
the Home Authorities; and above all, when they bear in 
mind -the powerful recommejsdation of the Governor General, 
and the uuiver^Uy expressed wishes of the people of India, 
they cannot for a moment doubf the eventtiai establishment of a 
IiOrfl^bt^and comprehensive communication. . 

The.aocounts also are laid on the table for the inspection 
of Subscribers. The total smount subscribed up to this date is 
Sa. Ri; 16016^8^9 3, of which have been realized Sa. Rs. 
15&,838-0-10, leaving Ss. Rs. 10,180-8-0 ; from which is to be 
dedUc^ on account of Hoondeesand Bills on hand Sa. Rs. 
292" and on account of difference between sicca rupees 

subscribed and sonst rupees paid Sa, Rs. 3385-8-3, minus Sa. 
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Rs. 74-'l-B — Koondean, leaving uncollected subscriptions from 
104 Subscribers Sa, 11$. 6626 d 4 as per accompanying list 
market A* ^ 

To the collected sum is to be added the net amount interest, 
▼iz, Sa. Rs. 655~mHking a total of Sicca rupees 1,66«493-0-10. 
Of this sum there Remains on this date Sicca rupees 
45»l8'l-13-3,t shewing uu expenditure of Sicca rupees 
I}ll,309*3-7» the generaldisbursement of which may be stated 
as per margin ;l but of this expenditure there is recoverable from 
(lovernment on account of the hire, insurance and establish** 
nieiit of the steamer, about Sa, Ks. 22,000, including tl^ iosur<- 
ance for three months from 1st July; which bung added to 


* Uiiiealtzpd......Sa. Ra* 10180 8 5 

Hiiotidoi* aii<l Bill,.. Sa, Rh. 292 12 6 

en<’e b*»lvvi‘eii SiccaH and So¬ 
nata, .. Rf*. S235 8 3 

Minus Hooudeaii „ 74 I 8 

-— 3261 6 7 ' 

—-*3554 8 1 

Sd. R«. 6626 '5 4 


t Pappf, witli iiiteresl,...Sa. Ra. 40,479 

Cash.. ...... 4 , 704 ^ 3 9 


Sa. ftL 45,1^ IS 3 


X Advanced for Mr. Wachonrs Sa. R»<. 

710 Toita, at Judds,* ••*•.•• • 20,300 
600 *..•••«« Socotra, «..«.• 16,037 
500 Gailfl, .......^ 49,000 

Prtflpafcli of 85 Tam ott>oal frpiji > 2108 ^ 

l*oiiibay (« B.ib«.'wiaiid#*l, 

KkpcuchsoI' ntdiitc llic For5«a*Hun and Machitie*’ ? 

rj’, K^'UPraUy, for the wli»le immber of voveae^ 5 
Exfiriicps Inclined on Ut voyage, iocuiditiff # 

tnolciy of ItiKiirniico. $ 

Mnifiy of Insurance from ‘ Ist J«ty% '*or ihiee ‘4 
nioitf llfl,. 4 • $, 

Piiiitins (*haia«s, ... 

S<»ciptary's offir**, inclndinjr Bfationery, ^c. . 

Paid IVlcMiH. Gdtaiuleu, Aibntbnot and > 

account of Aie(*ttt at GalU.. { 

Advance o« nccoiiut to Aifcpit > « «i 5 iv ^ 

aiJnddHli.Sa. R-. 5 ^ ® 

fiia Salaiy lor four tiiontiia,••••«•• • 809 0 0< 


4,000 0 0 


48,500 0 ‘ 0 
18,622 0 0 
26,086 0, 0 

5,016 0 0 

2,628 0 0 
1,238 0 0 

1,006 0 0 

( \ 

, - 

• » 0 


Advanced to Capt. Rosa, .. .... 1.050 0 6 


Actnal Exfieiiditure 


Sa, ... 0 0 

.1,11,309 0 0 


Eipended on Snudrief,...Sa.Ra..,. 1^109 o 0 
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the above sum of ^a. Rs. 45,183, gives an assets of the Fund 
Sa. Ra. 67,183. From this sum there is pyable Sa. Us. 
18,596,^ leaving assets Sa. Ks. 48,588, with stock to the vaiuo 
nfSa. Rs. 1,000. Ol the unpaid subsetipHons, it is expected 
that Siv. Rs, 3,000 maybe yet realized. It istobe remember¬ 
ed'that the above expenditure covers ncvly the whole of the 
demands on the Fund for the three voyages, the chief current 
expenditure,’viz, onacoountof hire, insurance and the establish- 
raeiit of the Steamer bearing borne by Government, the Fund 
having to provide alone for material required for the work- 
i»g of the arachinery,—namely, oil, tallow, hemp, &c. for the 
shipping of the Coal at the several Depots which is the heaviest 
expencp, and for the other trifling expenditure of the vessel. 

By Order of the Committee of the New Bengal Sham 
Fund, 

C. 13. GREENLAW, Seciet.uy. 
Town Halt, CaltHtta, bthJuly, 1834. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MEETING AT MADRAS. 


Proceedings of a Pt^lic Meeting of the Roman ('athoUr Com¬ 
munity held on Monday evening the 2d June, 1834, hy per- 
'nisston of Government and persuant to the sheriff’s notice 
at Popham’s House in Riack Town. 

On the motion of Mic, D. Gomes,, aaconded by Mr. M. 
James, Mr A. K. Bantleman was called to the chair. He 
opened the business of the evening by observing that the 
shortness of the notice he received, that he shpuld hare the 
honour of filling the.chaiT which has been so kindly conceded, 
has certainly put it out of his power to be, quite prepared for 
the occasion, he therefore would merely state to them the ob¬ 
ject of the meeting and would make but a few observations ns 
they occurred to him. ,, 


—T-77f*.. . . ■ .... 

* Baltiiee pt Pivicht, 

' To jiidJufi,...R«. 6,am 

Soooiri«.(e....Uv 5,0(H> 

G^np, ... 

* t 


^ t ^ fi5i. «•. 

EAlrmMfd bftiRiieCt.or Exp^'nditare in «en<liug 85 ior>» J 

of Cost to .^.5 

' Chicrgiftt at WftdrM accepted BiU,. .. 


\%fim ^ # 0 
1,800 0 0 
0 0 

' - . -‘r 

J»^93 0 0 


Sa. R4. 
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Gentlemen, continued t)ie ( hairman, the object of the 
present Meetinf is to submit to you the result of the proceed¬ 
ings of a few zealous individuals, who took upon themselves 
to form an association for the purpose of devising some means, 
whereby to supply a want now very generally felt and most 
deeply lamented by a large portion of the Catholic community 
of this place. Gentlemen, the want I allude to, is no other 
tlufn the want of English preachers to adn^inister the comforts 
of religion to a body now become so numerous and lorming 
such a large branch of the Catholic Church—in the very first 
beginning of Christianity ihe author of our salvation,—(hat 
fountain of light and infinite wisdom saw the necessity of send¬ 
ing forth preachers to instruct bis people in the truths of dirioe 
revelations and to communicate to them the graces of eternal 
life. I'he Catholic Church following the example of its Holy 
Founder have CQntinuad from time to time to send nut Ministers 
to diifereiit parts of the globe, instructed in tUa languages of 
the people to whom they were sent to administer religious com¬ 
fort; but, it is seriously to bo lamented tl^r^t this pait qC jlhe 
world has for several years past been supplied with pastorg 
whose want of the kgowledga of the only languages with '^hit^,. 
the people of this country are conversant, tigve raudere^ jltoir 
religious labours extremely circumscribed, if not altogether 
useless; and the Catholic coturounity hare been depriygd,of 
that inestimable blessing the hearing of the word of life; preach¬ 
ed to them in a known language. Gentlemen, you naust all be 
fully convinced that though the blessed $acraments are ad¬ 
ministered, and books of .religi6u$ instructions distributed, yet 
the powers of declamation issuing from the pulpit are very otten 
not less conducive to prepare ttie mind for repeiving the im¬ 
pressions of truth, and turning towards the paths of righ'teobs- 
iiess—able and elegant preachers may by their cxcellen* ser¬ 
mons make as much impression upon the mipils of the dock 
committed to their pastoral care, as a Demostheness or a Cicero 
did on a wtiole nation by their pe^^unslve orations. Geptle- 
men, it was a knowledge .of all these facts t^ht induce^, those 
few individual-*, to wh«'ro I have already adverted, t,o ta^B 
upon themselves the gloricibs burden of devising such means, 
as they deemml bs^t for procuring English Ministers for the 
Catholic community of this place ; and the,result of the spveral 
meetings which they had, and repeated coplbUai|.ioU3 whiplLtbey 
held, with very respectable people, who could best advise them 
on the suhjeat, has been a detcrmiiuition to memorialize thg- 
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British Parlianipnf, with the sanction and support of the kind 
and liberal Governineftt Under auspi^a we now thrive, 

praying that the spiritual want %vlii'ch wtfnowso mueh feel, 
niay be supplied tp us with the satne" kifidness, as the Soiritual 
\Tan^ of bur'Protesliiht brethren are attended to, knowing as 
we do, and which we will most boldly enaintaiii, that we aie 
not III "the least beldhd hand with them in obedience, attach¬ 


ment, and every olticr good feelings towards the authorities 
under whom it'has pleasoVi Providence to place ns in common 
with them. GehtTenien, fn accordance then with the determin¬ 


ation 90 formed, a Memorial has been prepared, which is about 
to be road and snhthhted to you. It is for you,' gentlemen, to 
approve of and adopt it, and to join both hand and heart in 
forwarding the object contemplated. Gentlemen, there maybe 
a few among iis who may perhaps think that, we may fail of 
success that onr application may not be complied with ;• -but 
I must truly confess that I see no reason why we should des¬ 
pair. Gentlemen, the goodness of the cause we aie embarking 
in will speak Tulumes for us, and procure us the powerful and 
irresistible advocacy of that powerful God who is able to turn 
the hearts of onr superiors in our favour; every undertaking 
may have its difliculties at first, but perseveiance will surmomit 
them. It is for the want of perseverance, gentlemen, that many 
undertakings have failed. The road to Canaan is through the 
wilderness; and it is by ppeseverance alone that we must ac¬ 
complish our journey and.^mye at the promisediand of milk and 
honey. We.are bent, gentlemen, upon a goodly thing. Let 
us therefore not d/sspnir, but only look np to God for success 
and unceasingly exert all our'endeavours totvards the accom- 
plishmeulof our object. But, Gentlemen, why speak thus 
much. Jiappily fpr;U8j we are placed under the auspices of 
a'truly genefOi\8 trad b<'nevo1ent Government, who will un¬ 
doubtedly countenance our application. Exert then, gentlemen, 
and let us notsluinher in. the dispondency of hopelessnesi^. Let 
us aeeki suid.we shall, fipd, let us knock'an'd It'hlial! *be opened 
unto us, 'Gentlemen,,! Relieve I have sii'l ehdugh brawakeii 
yoiir feeltogs in favour of tire, business,for' which we have been 
tine day assenrbi.ed, and iriay God tlie'cpijtr'blley of all human 
transactions pcd^par our proposed underfakiPg and crown u.s 
with the reallzitipn.jpf ou r present hopes., 

The Secretary navirtg been reqiiesfVd .to ^ead the Merrto- 
vial. the following w^s submitted for'the adiiptioh of the 
Meeting. 
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Tu THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

The humble memorial of the 
undersioned Roman Catho¬ 
lic inhabitants of Madras, 
and the provinces subject 
to the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, in the East 
Indies. 

Humbly Shewelh,—l.-;-That your memorialists are all of 
the Roman Catholic religion, professing and believing in oite 
and the same faith. 

2. —That many of your memorialists are persons of dis¬ 
tinction, moving in the higher spheres of society, and feel the 
want about to be complained of, equally, with their brethren 
who walk in the humbler shades of life. 

3. —That ytiur memo, ialists have always been, and are at 
present steadfast in their allegiance to the Crown of Great 
Britain ; and have invariably proved themselves faithful and 
loyal subject.<<, ever since the establishment of British rule in 
this quarter of the globe. 

4. —That your memorialists have felt deeply and yet borne 
patiently, the extensive evils which have hitherto resulted from 
the want of a Catholic Priesthood Well initiated into English 
literature, to aiford religious matruction, and inculcate the prin¬ 
ciples of morality, into ihe.qunds of the niimetous flock entrust¬ 
ed to their spiritual qare. 

5. —That the English language is, the only language suffi¬ 
ciently familiar to your memorialists, and is more commonly if 
not chiefly used by them, in all their public and private rela¬ 
tionships. 

, 6,—That ihe Catholic Priesthood of this place, is almo».t 
exclusively composed of Clergymen pf the Italian and'French 
nations, and of natives of Goa, (the metropolis of Portuguese 
India,) who speak Portuguese fluently, but who are aot ac¬ 
quainted with tlie English language to any degree to enable 
them to extend ttie sphere, of their spiritual nsefulne-ss to that 
large fold of Christians, which has been committed to their 
charge i and who now look up to your Honorable House for 
the realization of one of the most ardent wishes they have ever 
entertained. 
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i 7.~TUat a greut poitioH of. your huml>le meuiorialis(s iM 
composed ot l^ast lullian«, i^.ho living under the English Go- 
verument, and knowing that one of the chief requisites in 
tiwai for being enabled to aspire to offices which are to con¬ 
stitute the sOurcis of iheir livelihood is, an acquaintance witli 
the.language of those under whose auspices they thrive, neglect 
tlie study of the Portuguese Idiiguagc, and make the English 
chiedy the medium of communication. * 

« —That for the want of Ministers who can impart tho 
comforts of religion, throtigh the means of the only language 
which is so gciu'ially understood^ numerous Catholics live in a 
state of irreligion; and, at tlie awful inoinent of death, quit tliis 
earthly abode without any of those spiritual graces, so neciu* 
sary to their eternal salvation. 

9.—That your monioruUists though at pre‘^cnt excluded 
from the enjoyment of similar privileges, view with pleasure 
and heartfelt gratitude, those acts of His Majesty’s and tho 
Honorable Company’s Governments, which aftbrd the means 
of moral and religious iustructiim to Pritish subjects in India, 
who are of the Protestant and Presbyterian faith, throngh the 
channel of a well educated and well maintained English X'ler- 
gy ; and your memorialists go pregnant with the most sanguine 
hope that, tiie same benevolence and liberality which have in¬ 
duced those Governments to bestow snch a blessing on one poi- 
tion of their subjects, will also induce those to extend it to the 
other, who have done nothing to lower themselves in the scale 
Of coaiparkofl. with iheir at present more favoured fellow 
subjects, or to forfeit tbeir right toan equal share of indulgence 
and protection, from those whom they acknowledge as their 
legitimate rulers. 

l^.->-That your memorialists in concision, beg to state 
that, the grievances th^'y now complain of> have been witnessed 
and borne testimony to, by several European travellers of great 
knowledge and experience, who have visited.indta, and have 
always felt for the unhappy sitaatton of the Oaffiolic people in 
this part of the world, as ragards their spiritual welfare. 

ll.-^That-your raemorwiliirts humbly jpiiu.y theroibre that 

S otit Honorable House will of its'wdatcd ^ibertiliity and justice 
e pleased to’tafee yotir memorialim.s’ cas^ httb duo constdera- 
tion, ahdaupply the want they at'present eomuch feel and la- 
mertt, by canbiiil; ^Oman OaithMic Olerfymen to ‘ be sent out 
froth the United-Kiogdom,'UnH maintain^ in India;* ^thereby 
extending to yoar memorialists advantages similar Co those >al- 
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leiidy concfctled to their Protestant and Presbyterian brethren, 
who are both together by farless numetons than your memb^ 
rialistsare. 5- 

And your nieiuunalists as in duty bound will ever |»ray. 

The 1st resolution, viz., “ That the memorial now read bft 
a|i|iToved and adopted,” was moved by Mr. M. Peryray se*. 
couded by Mr. D. Gomes, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. G. Clarke next addres^d the chair. He oooia 
luenccd by observing that the resolution he shall now have th6 
fioiior to submit to the meeting for adoption, was only put into 
his hands that morning. He came therefore before them not 
so fully prepared as he could wish, .{ndeed. Sir, proceeded 
this speaker, the obje ct for which this inectiog has been con¬ 
vened—as a true Catholic I declare it is paramount to the Meet¬ 
ing and transitory concerns of time—it has a reference to the 
happiness of man in tliis life and in that which is to come I 
Judge, then. Sir, what must be the state of my feeliuga, when 
f cannot do justice to thv> subject, commensurate to its vast 
magnitude and importance. I-.however feel satisfied so far, 
that you have anticipated the greater part of what 1 had: to say 
on the subject, and it only, now remains for me to congratulate 
the Catholic community on the prospect which the present pro¬ 
ceedings offer, .of their realigng' l^ a no d:i8tant period the 
unanimous wish of the great body, of the Catholic persuasion. 
'I'he motion which has been put into my hands I can have no 
objectinti whatever to propose to,this assembly for adoption. 
The support of Government to our memorial may be fairly an¬ 
ticipated. Time was. Sir, when to be a Catlmlie was to be an 
outcast and, a refusOfUf society. But tue saroepiiftctples which 
iiavo produced those astonishing revolutions in the political 
sentiments of mankind, which are considered ' justly the glory 
and boast of the present age, have also chased from the haunts 
of civilizatioii t^e spirit of.intolerance.audopersemition ; and, 
Sir, as an e.xas^ple of the jtctnmph of'primdj^e over prejudice. 
I refer this meeting to thet,. deiUse' im itbe present Charter, 
which provides at tjia the State, leliciidfts instmetion 

for ail sorts and deiiomipalious of Christians. I bAve n^ver,: 
Sir, tgken anyi.ective-.vQiterest.in.Ahe pohtieal discesaiohs. Of the 
times. , ,} iipswstep fortvaild'. purely cin the Siidred^aiwo df refi-' 
g'ion, ..vvhicbi. is,.,the parsmount - duty of -every man to prowiote^ 
Bull have silently watched,, Sir, the progress, of poltticpl 
events, and I declare it as the honest conviction of my mind, 
that no country —no clime—no people in modern or ancielit 
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times have lived and flourished under so liberal a rule as that 
of the Honorable East India Company. The same spirit and 
liberality pervade and give life to the wimple machinery of Go¬ 
vernment both at home and abroad, and whatever others may 
say to damp the ardour of our expectations, this community 
which owes much to the administration- under whose fostering 
care it has hitherto flourished, will support me when 1 assert 
that no reasonable request of ours—forming as we do a p»rt of 
the great body of British Indian subjects—can meet with any 
other result than a hearty and cheerful compliance. Fully im¬ 
pressed, isir, with these sentiments, I beg to propose— 

■ 2d.—That this meeting deems it incumbent on the Catholic 
community prior to the submission of their memorial to Par- 
liameut, that Govermen! be respectfully solicited to give their 
undertaking that aid and support necessary to ensure success.” 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. J. D’Vaz, and 
unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. G. R, Mayers, seconded by Mr. 
E. D. Arachy, it was unanimously resolved, 

3rd—^That a Standing Committee be formed for the trans¬ 
action of future business, and that, it be designed “ The 
Catholic Memorial Committee.” 

Mr. P. C. Cassin moved, seconded by Mr, Baptist, and 
unanimously resolved, 

4th—'• hat the Standing Committee consist of the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen, among whom a President and Secretary be 
chosen” ; viz. 

Mr. A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 

„ R. Scawen, „ T. G. Clarke, 

„ D. Gomes, ,, E. Bilderbeck, 

,, M. Pereyra, „ A. Defries, 

„ F. D’Celes, „ L. D’Fries, and 

„ G. R. Mayers, F. D’Monte. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Rodrigues, seconded by Mr. 
Texeira, it wM unanimously resolved, 

6tb.—^*^hat Mr. P. C. Cassini name be added among 
the Commute^’ 

Mr. F. I^Monte at this'stage of the proceedings stepped 
forward and Stated that, the proposed address to Government 
was ready for submission to the meeting. The address was 
put in and read. 

^Onthe motion of Mr. P. Paten, seconded by Mr. M. 
it was unanimously resolved, 
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0th—<‘That the Letter to Government be approved and 
adopted/^ 

On the motion of Mr. Rencontre, seconded by Mr. Gilles> 
it was unanimously resolved, 

7th—That a deputation fiom amoii^ the Catholic body 
wait on H. Chamier, £sq. Chief ^Secretary, with the address 
to Government/^ 


On the motion of Mr. Texeira, seconded by Mr. D^Arachy 
it was unanimously resolved, 

8th—That the following gentlemen be requested to 
wait on the Chief Secretary with reference to the last reso- 
lulioii : 

Mr A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 


ff 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


B. Paten, 

T. G. Clarke, 
P. C. Cassin, 
M. James, and 
F. D’Monte. 


,, R. Scaweu, 

„ D. Gomes, 

„ M. Percyra, 

„ P. D’Celes, 

„ G. R. Mayers, 

On the motion of Mr. D’Rozario, seconded by Mr. 
Texeiia, it was unanimously resolved, 

0th.—*' That the thanks of this meeting be offered to those 
gentlemen, who prepared the Memorial, and who have volun¬ 
tarily and zealously undertaken the cause of the Catholic 
community.” 

On the motion of Mr. Santineer, seconded by Mr, D’Sena 
it was unanimously resolved, 

10th —" That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Arthur Rowlandson, Esq. Sheriff of Madras, for his kindness 
in convening the same.” 

On the the motion of Mr. F. D’Monte, seconded by Mr. 
T. G. Clarke, it was unanimously resolved, 

11th.—“ That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Messrs. Towend and Co. for their kindness in allowing it the 
use of their room.” 


On the motion of Soondaroy Moodelly, (a highly respecta¬ 
ble Native Catholic,) seconded by Mr. D. Gomes, it was 
unanimously rfesolved, and carried by acclamation,— 

12.—“ That the thanks of the meeting be offered to Mr. 
A. K. Bantleman for his able conduct in the Madras 

Heraldt June 7. , 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING 
HELD AT MUSSOORIE, RELATIVE TO THE ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT OF A CITY AND GENERAL SEMINA- 
RY OF EDUCATION AT BUDRAJ. 


The g^eiitlemen residing at Mussoorie and Landour are 
earnestly solicited to attend a public meeting at the house of 
Mtyor Oliver at Mussoorie, at 12 o’clock on the 19th instant, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
forming a town, public seminary of education, and a club 
house at Budraj, for the general beueht of society at large. 
Plans and proceedings will tic submitted at the meeting. 

Mussoorie, 9th May, 1834. 

In consequence of the above requisition a public meeting 
took place at tlie house occupied by Major Oliver on the 19th 
instant. 

Colonel T. Young having taken the chair, a prospectus 
of a plan for the formation of a town and public seminary was 
laid before the meeting. 

PROSPECTUS. 

It is proposed that a general seminary of education be 
instituted at Budraj to be denominated the “ United Service 
Institution.” The reasons which render this mountain more 
eligible than others are, first, its vicinity to water carriage, its 
facility of ascent, and the advantage which it hqids out for the 
settlement of artisans. The Jumna is navigable from near the 
base, the ascent is easy, and a carriage may be prepared such as 
to bring the produce of tlie plains in the course of six hours 
up to the place selected for the institution. The height of the 
mountain according to Captain Herbert is 7,300 feet, and the 
plain selected may be reckoned at 7,800. Iron works are now 
carried on at its foot near the ghaut, and targe quantities of 
timber are annually exported firom thence to the different 
stations on the banks of the Jumna. The rapid fall of the river 
also affords a power of manufactories beyond; what may be 
required for a long' period, while a road may be cut along the 
eaurse of tbejittnna by which the raw materials of the 
Hymalyas qMi|t ba brought to this spot or to the plains. For 
the above porpbse tlm first st^ appears to be to found an Eng- 
Ihd) town, for of^cers and European artisans, The ground 
Iming taken, the portion for the institution to be firi|t selected) 
thtf remainder intended for streets to be plaimed out and plac- 
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e<l under the management of owners of allotments* The town 
to be na.'iied after Lord Brouglmtn the ardent and indefatigable 
supporter of extended measures for the disseniifuitiori of know¬ 
ledge and improvement, Jiach street as it is commenced, to 
receive llic name of a distinguished living individual who may 
appear to have made the most important discoveries in the 
arts and sciences ; the whole regulations of the new city to be 
vested in the owners of allotments at fi st as a general assent- 
bly; secondly, a*s separate commiitees; and as the nuinber en- 
creases, tluongh means of repiesentutives. 

The proprietors of the alloliitents shall agree under suclv 
penalties us may here.tfter be determined on, to build a 
i»onsc of such materials, size, front, and form as may b^i set¬ 
tled on when planning ont the strci^ts, to be completed under 
certain penalties within a given time, or funds for the purpose 
of fulfilling the engagement secured in the hands of the buiid- 
iiig coinuiittee. 

The same committee who will be appointed by the ge¬ 
neral assembly of owners of allotments,, to be likewise agents 
for the sale or letting of houses and each owner, renter, or 
temporary resident within the township, shall sign an agree¬ 
ment to subject theinseives to such regulation^ as the geio^ral 
assembly <>f proprietors may from time to time deem expedi*^- 
cut, A re»ister office to be established for all sprvants with- 

s 

in the limits of the townships, as well as for the sale or transfer 
of standing property; also of births, deaths, and mairiagea. 
The proprietors in each street may form separate* bodies for 
lighting and watering their respective divisions, the niinoiity 
to be governed by the majority. Public works to be as speedily 
commenced, two of which may be mentioned as instances,— 
a United Service Club House and a Hospital for fnfants. 

In whatever way the funds are raised for the former, the 
first object shcml be to place it on such an economical plan as 
would induce the greater number of individuals to take advan¬ 
tage of it. Th.0 second is to make every individual pay a 
percentage over and above the actual expences, the proceeds 
of which iund should be applied to a iVluseuni, Library, or other 
public purposes; in a word, tacause each institution to produce 
another. The Hospital for Infants to be established, if possible,, 
during the p»esent season, and such arrangements made through 
the aid of the medical officers at intermediate stations, that a 
child on being taken ill during the unhealthy months may be 
consigned to the charge of from one medical man to anotl/er 
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until its arrival by dawk at the sanatarium. This being in¬ 
tended as an Bnglish city a number uf objects must be at onco 
determined on, as these improvements which may be easy at 
the conimeiiceinent will become daily niore difficult with the 
eiicreasing population and coiiflictinii interest of the community. 
The first point would appear to be the expediency of teaching 
each child of a certain age, within the limits of the township, 
to read and write the English language ; 2dly, the improvement 
of the servant will engage tlie attention of the assembly. In 
order that artisans may follow their business with advantage, it 
is indispensably necessary that these should possess honest as¬ 
sistance and thaia reasonable quantity of works should be 
obtained at tlic least possible expense. For this purpose indus¬ 
try, honesty, and economy must be fostered from the first 
coiumencenicnt of the city, and regulations euacied and perse¬ 
vered in, notwitlistanding the numberless difficulties which will 
undoubtedly attend so important a reform English or Euro¬ 
pean artisans to be procured according to the extent of capital 
and advantages the sU^uatiot^s hold out. Encouragement to be 
given so as to induce these to embaik in their several pursuits, 
on condition of teaching their ditfereat trades to a certain 
number of apprentices, who shall be bound to serve them for 
definite periods, A board of trade to be established for the en¬ 
couragement and [>rotection of new trades and undertakings. 
The president of the council to draw up for public information 
a detail of the progress of the city, and of all regulations which 
the assembly may from time to time deem it necessary to enacr. 
Assemblies or committees of proprietors to bo public, and the 
attendance thereon of members considered paramount, compared 
with every other pursuit. A charter to be as soon as possible 
solicited from the Government, and such other assistance with 
regard to public roads^iScc. as may be deemed advisable. 

The public seminary of education to be, as far as possi- 
ble> on the plan of that proposed by the Agra Committee in 
their report regarding the .Military Orphan Institution. There 
should however .bcy as soon as possible,, five boarding bouses 
for the pupiiflj^^^No. 1 for infants,of both sexes, from birth 
till five Nos. 2 and .3 for male and female rec- 

peqtlvejy tlljller ten years of age. Nos. 4 and & for young men 
and young women respectively above tea years of age. The 
boarding masters and mistress to have the charge of food, 
clothing of the children, to watch over their morals, but sav¬ 
ing to superintend the performance of their task, not to be 
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employed as teachers h\ the institution. I'be servants to speak 
the French and Fiiglisli languages, 'Flie control to be vested 
in shareholders; the executive manai»;emo«t in the resident 
shareholders in the city, atid a Senatiis Acadeiiiicas. The 
shareholders to contribute 120 Rs. by monthly instalments of 
10 Ks; each proprietor. of allotment in the city possessing a 
vote, and each parent who may have a child at the institution 
shall for the time being possess shares for each child so pent 
for education, that is to say, the management of the institution 
shall, as far as possible, be placed under the parents of the 
pupils. Aw annual lottery to take place, the profits of which 
to be solely directed to the benefit of the institution. An 
urgent appeal to be likewise addressed on the above subjects 
to the Broad of Controul, soliciting that the Government may 
be authorized to aid us in promoting the above object, and to 
authorize the Government to pay such a salary as will induce 
one of the first scientific men in Great Britain to come out for 
the pur] ose of being at the head of the institution. The 
patronage to remain with the home Government, and the in¬ 
dividual to be relieved every 5 years. This person besides be¬ 
ing president of the Seiiatus Academicus to superintend all 
scientific enquiries in the Rlyrnalya mountains, and with the 
assistance of the other officers to publish a report of the same 
annually for the information of the‘world. 

Dr. Henderson here rose and addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

Gentlemen,—You have already perused a rude outline of 
the means recommended for your consideration with a view to 
the formation of a town and public seminary of education at 
Budraj. The general details, which must afterwards require 
to be extensive and minute, will be gradually prepared as re¬ 
quired, blit there is one portion which demands your immediate 
attention, viz. the tenure of fixed or landed property; the lea¬ 
ding principles on which 1 found my proposal are, first, unani¬ 
mity is power; secondly, that that power is increased by con¬ 
centration. In an enterprize like the present to commence 
aright is easy, but to commence on the contrary with a view of 
afterwards reforming, would evidently have the effect of rais¬ 
ing obstacles in our path, to overcome which would speedily 
be found impracticable. My first proposal is by far the most 
important, forming the bash of liberty and opening a way for 
the correction of errors and for steady progessive improvement. 
I propose that the general assembly be supreme, and that the 
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votes in it be vested^ in the owners of the permanent liou&es. 
Ihe vote to be inallienable from the estate, the privilege to 
remain however dormant, should a jury or arbitration determine 
that the individuai was or had ronderfed himself unhted for 
holding a place in the assembly. I here submit to you the 
rough outline or draft of an alloimont tenure, and trust the cer¬ 
tificate which binds the individual to submit in all cases while 
residing within the limits of the township, to abide by the de¬ 
cision and regulations of the general assembly, will meet with 
your approval and support, it is the only portion of the scheme 
which I should wish to remain permanent, all other portions I 
trust to see in a constant state of moditication and improve¬ 
ment, Not only should owners of temj)orarv leases he called on 
to enter into a similar agreement, but all otU' is residing within 
the limits of the township should be required to rtgistcr them¬ 
selves under .the same bond of union. With such a power 
what may we not accomplish, without it the whole scheme be¬ 
comes almost as a vision, or at least, its accomplishment could 
scarce be anticipated within the brief span of human existence, 
fhe measure is easy at the commencement, and t trust, we 
siiall be able to show the power that can emanate from a few 
combined in an enterprize from which general utility may 
be expected. , 

Ihe second description of allotment for temporary or 
1' requires likewise your altentioiu Were the 

ground permanently given way to individuals for the above 

would interfere with regularity; concentration 
would not take place, and as before remarked in the ratio of 
coiicen^a|mn, so must be the pettier. Provisions increase in 
pricft in the inverse ratio of concentration, and the obstacles 
to manufacturing do the snme, still ,pn the other hand, tempo- 
, ^^itetiooa mi^y at the :commencement of the town be 
for long extremely useful to the community, provided they be 
considered in all cases merely as temporary. In particular I 

them for ithe seminary, considering that 
eVery'Vnpee expended on fixed buildiniss for that purpose as 
detracting from |he powej of^placing the proposed institution 
on an indepe^l^^t arid efficient foundation. Build I would 
say for the dh^^usidering each lioiise or apartment as neces¬ 
sarily to be j^^i^ved when time has been allowed to shew the 
extent required.^ First, prepare the essential portions of an 
institution, and instead of expending money on buildings which 
ww)4 afterwards be found insufficient for your purpose, collect 
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tea£h( rs, pupils, books, or whatever is necessary for instruc¬ 
tion, and when you are at length called on to erect permanent 
structures, you will find far less difficulty in collecting the ca¬ 
pital required and completing your object than in raising your 
present temporary hibitations, however rude and inadequate 
they may appear to be. When you have collected your pu¬ 
pils —wlien you can estimate exactly what rent you can afford 
to give for capital, will not Government come forward to lend 
you the amount that may bo necessaiy, or will not capitalists 
be induced to invest their funds in erection of buildings, which 
would afford them an adequate and certain return for the 
amount invested ? 

Uecurring again to the object of temporaty buildings as 
residences for the inhabitants, I propose that the owners 
should have no vote in the assembly, unless likewise possessed 
of an ullotment in the regular streets; that only leases of fif- 
toeu years be granted, but that should the ground not be re- 
tjuired for public purposes, at the expiry of that period a fur* 
ttier lease of fifteen years on the same terms may be granted, 
no renewal however of these leases should be valid until with* 
in six months of the expiry of the lease, for it is unjust that 
tl)e present members of the genetal assembly should take from 
their siicce.ssors the power of making such improvements as 
they may deem retjuisite, their information being improved by 
time. 

The lease may be resumed for public purposes by the 
general assembly or their delegated aiitburities, within the 
term of fifteen years, on paying the value of the property 
which is to be assessed by arbitration, the individual being at 
liberty, should he dislike the valuation, to lemove the materi¬ 
als. At the termination of the lease the materials to belong 
to the renter, and to be removed by him within two months, 
should he not have received a renewal of the' lease; otberwiitt 
to be sold for his benefit. 

The building committee to prepare such terms for the ful¬ 
filment of the lease as from time to time may be deemed ex¬ 
pedient. 

Proposals of weekly marketo, bazars, shops, factories, 
&c. will soon require minute attention; but more particularly 
the regulations intended to be adopted with regard to trade,., 

The settlement of weights, raeusures, and currency mlist 
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likewise be speedily settled. Indeed the regulation with 
regard to the above ought to be as speedily* as possible be 
public for the merchants and tra<iesmen. Credit should be 
real, and neither doubtful or ficliiioiis. In order to render the 
greatest quantity of capital available for commercial purpose, 
all impediments preventing its being applied direct, and not 
through the agency of a third party should be removed, ad- 
justment of difterences should be mado ensy, rapid, cluap, and 
certain. 1 repeat, credit should be real, not tictitions, the ne¬ 
cessity of secrecy in trade is a prejudice retjuiring to be explod¬ 
ed* The solvency of a firm ought to be put to the lest wt ar.y 
lime under certain regulations. Books might be balanced 
yearly, and assessors elected who should declare on honor, an¬ 
nually that they consider the individual solvent or the contrary. 
With a certificate of insolvency, demands for cash payment 
which the individual could not with advantage comply with, 
without a sacrifice of property to the injury of his cvoditois; 
might be legally suspended; the creditor in such i ases receiv¬ 
ing adequate remuneration for the delay. In cases of insol¬ 
vency, by proper regulations, accounts might be settled on the 
spot without references to the Supreme Court. Firms or trad¬ 
ing bodies should only be answerable for the amount of their 
shares, but the managing partners should be liable to the other 
shareholders for the proper employment of their funds, and in 
cases of failure, such managing partners should require to be 
absolved by a jury before being considered free from this 
claim. Disputes* of persotis within the township should be 
settled by assessors or arbitration, and residents beyond tbe 
township should be able to claim the same privileu.e on assent¬ 
ing to abide by the decision, indeed this should be a |»rclimi- 
nary agreement before opening accounts w ith persons beyond 
the township. 

f 

I now beg; to submit to you a .portion of the conespon- 
dence which has already passed on this subject. The letter 
from Colonel Young claims your first attention. I feel ex¬ 
tremely anxious that we should possess a certain quantity of 
the ground at the highest ghaut of the Jumna, which I consi¬ 
der to be Nyhur. Boats come up to this place ; the water is 
deep; bufr jtbe stream contains a number of rocks and is in 
some plafiito very rapid, requiring considerable care in the 
navigation, also ought to possess a considerable portion 
of the Jumna above this, for factories; here no steam engines 
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a e call(*(l for, a power far beyond what will be necessary, is 
at coininand, and available at all seasons. This subject how¬ 
ever nnist be subuiitlod to a committee; and 1 trust Colonel 
Youii^ will not delay putting us in possession of such ground 
as may bo required, removing the doubts which might some* 
tin*o hence arise fruih some expressions contained in his cum¬ 
in miicaUon. 

Colonel Young’s detier and the following draft of tenure 
were then submitted to the meeting. 

Tanna Toongan^ 4th 1834. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to acknowledge your letter under 
date the 28th ultimo, requiring a public document from me, 
such as will enable you and individuals combined with you Uy 
commence building and other operations, towards the comple¬ 
tion of public spirited and praise worthy objects, of w^hich you 
have favon^d me with an outline, and I beg to assure you in 
r< ply. tliut every assistance which in my public capacity I can 
afford shall be cheerfully granted. 

At present I cun only say that yon possess the right 
exorcist d by others of taking in any quantity of ground which 
is U't already occupied for the purpose of cultivation or as 
gates or grazing land; should either of them come within the 
limits of your proposed boundary on the Budraj hill, it will be 
reepiisite for you to enter into a written agreement with th^ 
znnicendais to whom the land at present belongs, which should 
he sent lo juy olfic(? at Deyrah along with,the zumeendar for 
the purpose of being registered. As known all the waste 
land in the Dhoon, of width the southern face of liudraj 
forms a pait. belongs to Government, 1 have the power of 
letting it to yon, on the moderate terms of the existing settle¬ 
ment (detailed in the margin) of which seven years are still 
unexpired. Tn consideration however of the laudable pur- 
]> 0 '-es for wddeh the ground is requii:ed, the great advantages 
which its succcssftd establishment would ensure to Government 
as well as to society at and cnlculating the heavy outlay 

which it would in its infancy entail on its public spirited origi¬ 
nators, I should consider it my duty in forwarding your plans 
and wishes to Government, to recommend that a portion of 
ground sufficient for the purpose you propose, be granted in 
perpetuity either rent free or on very moderate terms, I ex¬ 
pect to reach Deyrah about the i3th instant, when I shall be 
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happy to furnish you with any further information yon may 
deem requisite. • 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Young, Lieut. Col, AgL 

1st year I an anna per bazar catchfe. 

2nd year 1 anna* 

3rd ditto 1 ^ ditto, 

4th ditto 2 ditto, at which it remains till the expiration of 
the settlement. 

Dravght of a tenure of alhtment, 

A. P, has signed and registered before us an aareomont 
of which the following is a copy, and has receivo<l from ns 
t*ie allotment No. —, in ■ ■' streets on the conditions 

hereafter detailed. 

Copy of the agreement. 

A. B. hereby binds himself, his heirs, executors, Sic. to 
abide by the voice of the general assembly or tlu ir <leputod 
authorities, in every thing connected with his property within 
the limits of the township, in every thing connected with his 
own conduct, while residing within the aforesaid limits, and 
that he shall consider it is his bounden duty to support the 
authority of the said assembly by every legal meaiis, he also 
agrees that no transfer, temporary or permanent of the fixed 
property within the said limits shall take place, or be consider¬ 
ed valid without the individual to whom the property may be 
intended to be transferred, having previously entered into a 
similar agreement. 

Witness his signature, 

A. B. 


r. D. 

E. F. 


I Trustees for granting allotments. 


Terms on which the alhtmeut is granted. 

A. 'B. his heirs and successors is to commence building a 

house on allotment No*^—, street—^--, with a front of 

the materials, size, &c. and in the situation pointed out in the 
plan furnished him by the allotment trustees on or before the 

■-, or deposit the sum of Rs. --before the 

--—, with the allotment trustees for the above purpose ; 

otherwise the property to be forfeited. 

.2d.—A. B. is to have half finished the above house, fur¬ 
nishing a certificate from the allotment trustees to that etfect, 
or to have deposited a sum with the allotment tmstees for the 
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above ptirposc, otljorwise to pay a fine of Rs. -, and 

hi;oul(i Ibo certificate not be furnished to the delegated autho- 
I’ivus vvitnin three niontlis from the above date, the grant to be 
loi cited and the luaterials sold fur the benefit of the propric- 
ioi , deducting the aboye fine. 

3(1.—A, li. is to have completed the above house, fur- 
nishiiii*: ‘a certificate to that effect from the allotment trustees 
to anthorities delegated fiom the assembly, or to have deposit¬ 
ed u sum with the allotment trustees for the above purpose. 
'A iihin a |)eviod of—-, or to pay a fine of rupees-. 

A*n additional fine of rupees -- shall be levied for 

v( ry two months delay, and should any of these fines reiuatn 
..ntuiid for lour months, the building at the same time not hav- 

ix eu completed the materials collected shall be sold for 
t!ie beiudit of the proprietor, the fines being previously collect¬ 
ed from the produce of the estate. 

4th.— A land rent of rupees-, shall be paid. 

5th.— A B, his heirs or successors possessing the above 
]>n petty, naving previously entered into the agreement of 
which die above is a true copy, shall have one vote in his own 
person, at first as member of tlie general assembly while reskl- 
1 vvidiin the limits of the township, unless he be considered 
an urifi, individual to sit in that assembly; when a jury 
ot‘ citizens may render the claim dormant until the property 
slnill hitve passed into other hands, should how'ever the general 
assembly it any time consider their numbers too large and 
jigrci* to diminish tliem by the election of representatives. 
A. B. is to possess a vote for these, not subject to the previous 
limitation of lying dormant, but the representative chosen 
may, at any time be removed from the assembly bv the above 
piocoss; viz by a verdict of a jury of citizens duly elected 
by the authority of the general assembly. 

Gtb. — In all matters connected with lighting the streets, 
bringing water, &c. the allotment to be subjected to the 
oiders of the general assembly, or the delegated authority of a 
committee composed of the whole of representatives from the 
street owners. 

Dr Henderson's letter to the Bishop of Calcutta was 
then read. 

i\Iy Lord,—The subject on which I write will I feel as¬ 
sured, be cousidered as a sufficient apology for addressing you, 
and al'^o for obtaining your powerful suppoit and assistance. 
Oiir object is to establish n pubi c seminary of education on 
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the mountains, beside the nearest ii ivigable |5uiiit of the Jum¬ 
na, for the children of European officers, such as was proposed 
for the Orphan School some time since, * The general outline 
of education will probably be the same as that recommended 
in the report of the Agra Committee, modified accouiing to 
the means and circumstance at command. Different boauling 
masters to be attached, uiider persons whose business shall l?o 
to watch over the food, morals, cloathing, &c. of the chiUlie i. 
The first boarding masters or mistress to be for infants from 
birth to 3 years of age, the 2d and 3d for boys and gills n s- 
pectively under 10/ and 4tli and oth, for young men ai;d 
young women rospectivi'lv above that age. The mancfgernent 
to be lodged in shareho ders, s.iy of 120 rupees each ; shaies 
to be transferable: but individuals to possess a share for cai h 
child at the inslitution. Thus the power will be lodged in tl c 
father of families, the executive in a committee resident on the 
spot and a Senatus Acadeniicns. 'I he superintendent of the 
institution if possible to be a salaried servant of the itovorn- 
ifneht; a man of science selected from the fiist class in Eng¬ 
land, as an instance I would mention Dalton. In an unex¬ 
plored country like the llimalayah niountains, such an indivi- 
diial' with proper assistvince and suppoit, would an hu'iulie I 
fold repay the expence which would be necessarily incurred. 

Regarding religion I would propose that the pupils he 
brought up in the tenets .of their fathers; tin se of the 
'Church of England should consequently be Considered as 
under your Lordship. The boarding masters to attend to 
whatever regulations in the subject you might judge expedient. 
Each sect however, in proportion to their numbers and the 
means at command, to be as soon as possible furnished with ii 
pastor. I am of course anxious to know whether I may 
expect the aid of the Government, not that 1 should usk for it 
at present, but that I might submit, step by step, the means it 
may be necessary to take for tarrying.the plan into execution. 

Perhaps the Governrrient might transfer the school for 
natiie doctors to this place ; ^liatomy can only be studied witti 
advantage in a cold climate while the hospital of Landour is 
available for practice. It is desire to establish jthis season 
a hospital hejfc forinfsints, for instance a child is dangerously 
ill during the unli^dthy months at Cawupore and is sent by 
dawk toh^Is; the Surgeon at'lVfinpooTee to receive it during 
the day, aha ih tlie same Way Sturgeons at Allyghur, Boelund- 
slure, IVlt erut, ahd Soharanpore to jirotectit until its arrival at 
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the hills. In this manner I conceive a larti’e proportiou of the 
mortality may be avoided. Pardon ihe abiuptnos of my com¬ 
munication» sanguine, and earnest in my pursuits 1 address 
myself to you, as one who will cast forms aside and enter 
with the same spirit in(o my views for the accomplishment of a 
noble object. 

1 remain, your Lordship’s most obedient servant. 

J. Hendeuson, Sutgeon. 

Budraj, near Landour, April 25, 

'Ihe Jlevd. Mr, Proby then rose and addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. President,—Permit me to say a few words in answer 
to Doctor Henderson, Genth men, —1 think, that is I am sure, 
the proposition by Doctor Henderson is very praiseworthy. 
1 have been in the country nine years, and I intend to fix my 
reside ice fur life here (loud cheeis by Mr, Tonens.) I'hongh 
1 have many, that is some friends in England, the casualties of 
late have been very great. J like this country, having been 8 
years in this country, I have a partiality for it, and if they 
would pay me, 1 should like logo to Budraj as it is ail the 
same \vh* le I go, provided I am paid (Loud and repeated 
cheering.) The regulations proposed by Mr. Henderson ap¬ 
pear very excellent, but some of them loo deep for my coinpre^ 
hension. I am a very s raple man, and have not given the 
subject that consideration which Mr, Henderson has. I do not 
see why these regulations should not be applied immediately 
to Mussoorie. (Loud cheering.) 

Gentlemen, I have made out some memorandums regard¬ 
ing Budraj, which if you will allow me, I shall read to you 
(Hear, hear, by Mr. Torrens.) 

Memorandums for Budraj. 

A man cannot live in the wilderness on air, neither can he 
subsist on pleasant prospects without bread, the staff of life ; I 
would therefore wish to know what a man is to do at Bud¬ 
raj. I have a bungalow at Mussoorie and none at Budiaj. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. (Loud and ge¬ 
neral cheering.) 

Gentlemen,—T do not wish that this meeting should dis¬ 
perse without doing some thing, and therefore I propose, for 
the benefit of Mussoorie, that a subscription be immediately 
opened, to make pucka reservoirs for water. 

Doch^r Gray, Assistant Surgeon Deyrah, rose to .state 
that he considered it very extraordinary that Mr. Hender^n 
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in l*is to the Lorfl Bishop had not explained the whole 

of his plans, and tiusted that tiiai gentlemhn would be able to 
give n satisfactory explanation of his reasons for so doin^' 

JVIr< Henderson replied that he had communicated only 
those parts of tlie scheme winch were wiAhin the department of 
the Lord Bishop^ further he had not deemed it necessary of ex** 
pedient. 

M^. Gray then wished to know how it was possible to find 
inhabitants fur the new city. 

An officer stated in reply that that question appeared ex¬ 
traordinary. Since Mussoorie had been founded, that fr(>m 
personal inspection thegrotind was better suited than IMu^sootie 
or Landour^ that stone and wat6r were procurable, and bri.ck 
and mortar could be manufactured in an exactly similar man¬ 
ner to that adopted at Mussoorie. 

Mr, Fraser remarked, you land-holders at Mussoorie havo 
come here for the purpose of opposing this scheme because- y* 
dread the consequence of its success. 1 too am a land-holder, 
X come here to support it. 

The Revd. Mr. Proby having now submitted his motion 
of thanks to the meeting, the chairman objected, until Mr. 
Henderson’s proposition, regarding which the meeting w'as 
called, should be first decided .on. Mr. Henderson’s fijst 
proposition was then read. 

Proposition No. 1 being put by Dr. Heiider'-on, second¬ 
ed by Major Oliver, no votes were given pro or cow, on which 
Mr, Proby’s amendment That the meeting do vot- on the 
feasibility <»f the plan as proposed by Dr. Henderson being 
put, the show of bands was 9 for and 16 against. Tlie cpies- 
tion as to the practicability of the undertaking beiog thus 
negatived, the further propositions were of course quashed.— 
filofussul Ukhbar^ May 31. 

THE DURRUMTOLLAH BAZAR, 

Xhe M'ant of a proper, cleanly, cominodions and easily 
accessible Meat, Fish, and Vegetable Market in Calcutta; 
has been a subject of frequent and just complaint, but hitherto 
no (dan of a fea^ble or plainly practicable character has been 
submitted for remedying the deficiency. 

The locality of the present Market is allowed on all 
hands to be exceedingly inconvenient for the public in general, 
^nd it is wall known to.be kept in such a filthy state that but few 
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can venture to visit,it, or walk through Us disgusting lanes for 
the purpose of making up the day’s bazar. This being notori* 
ously the case, it is to be hoped that the following plan will 
be found to be sulBciently simple and practicable to meet with 
such general encouragement, as may secure to the Iiiliabitants 
of Calcutta an airy, clean, and conveniently situated Market. 
The circumstances of the times are such that it must be very 
desirable for most people to he able to choose their own bazar 
instead of entrusting the task to knavish Kansamahs who are 
generally in league with some of the Bazar Bunneahs and 
Sircars to cheat them. By attention on this head, there can 
be no doubt that a third at least of the daily expense to which 
families are put, through the roguery of their own Servants, 
would be saved. It is therefore proposed, in accordance with 
the wish expressed by several influential Members of Society, 
to circulate the following Prospectus for general considera¬ 
tion :— 


Prospectus for Establishing a well Regulated Meat and Vege¬ 
table Market on the plan and principles of the celebrated 
new Market of St. John's, Liverpool, as far as applicable to 
this Country. 

1st.—That in order to secure as much as possible the com¬ 
bination and good will of the European community to the 
success of the undertaking, it is proposed to divide the whole 
property, ground, buildings, &c. into shares and to diffuse the 
interest in the concern as extensively as possible to fix the 
amount of each share so low as Sicca Rupees 125. 

2ttd.—The situation of the Market would be that piece of 
ground at the corner of Durrumtollah Street and Chowringhee 
Road, which its centrical position between Calcutta and Chow- 
ringhee, and the great command of water it possesses from the 
large Tank and aqueduct, renders the most eligible spot per¬ 
haps in the whole city for such an establishment; it consists 
of 6 beegahs of ground on which are 3 ranges of godowns on 
tire Durrumtollah road and a long range on the Chowringhee 
road including a small range just now building. The centre 
is occupied by a columned building for a Fish Market with 
one adjoining ; one-half of which is on columns and is intend¬ 
ed for Vegetable and Fruit stalls and half is made into 
godowns; 4 long ranges of thatched sheds with covered pas¬ 
sages and well beaten m.ud floors for the Meat stalls, 2 long 
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double ranges of tiled houses for Rice IV^rchants, Fowl sel¬ 
lers, Moodies and the various other occupants of a Native 
Bazar, and contains in all 130 gndowns and 6 small door 
shops varying in size from 15 by 9 to feet square ; 95 tiled 
godowns 18 feet by 9 to 7 feet by 6, 7‘^ stalls for Buchers 8 
feet by 8J, 24 stalls for Fowls, &e. 8 by Fish Market 
with terraced floor 71 feet by 63, Vegetable and Fruit mar¬ 
ket 71 feet by 33, and 4 Bakers houses each 24 feet by 14, 
and an upper room over the centre godowns for an Office. 

3rd.—^The property has been surveyed and valued by 
competent persons at Sicca Rupees 1,35,000 calculating origi¬ 
nal purchase money, the improvemen's and additions now in 
progress for the purposes of the Baztr, and flist risk. This 
would make the number of subscribers necessary to fill up the 
scheme 1080, but tlie proprietor himself is willing to retain 
in his own hand 480 leaving 600 to be filled up. 

4lh.—That the management of the Bazar shall be entrusted 
to a Committee, chosen by the shareholders, assisted by a 
Clerk of the Market and proportionate native establishment 
to be determined upon hereafter by tlie Comipittee. 

The present rent of the Bazar is about Sicca Rupees 500 
per mensem from which are to iie deducted the expenses of esta¬ 
blishment and taxes The former does not exceed 50 Ri]|)ees 
a month for the time being, but of course must be increased as 
the business extends: but the latter is very heavy 2,000 Ru¬ 
pees annaliy to Government together with the assessed taxes 
at 5 per cent, on tiie rents and ground rent tax to tlie Col¬ 
lector ; these two latter are however charged in error a- by the 
terms of the lease from the Company to the original founder 
of this Bazar, Mr. W. Smoult.'^it was evidently meant that the 
annual payment of Sicca Rupees 2,000 should exempt from 
further taxation and include all demands as to taxes, fines, du¬ 
ties, 8lc. the present proprietor has represented the case to the 
Board of Revenue and is assured from several quarters that 
his view of the matter is correct, and that either the lease will 
be given up and only the usual assessed taxes and ground 
rent charged as on other properties, or that these will be in¬ 
cluded in the stipulated annual Sum of Sicca Rupees 2,000. 

Mr. Rowe the person employed in executing the build¬ 
ing and arranging the drains, 8:c, of the Bazar says he will 
have every thing completed by tlie 1st >epteinber next, on 
which dale the proprietorship of shares would commence and 
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by which time little fear i$ entertained but all the available 
sliopH and stalls will; if not actually engaged at least be well 
advanced towards it; and that the rent then might safely be 
averaged at 800 Rupees a month: but notwithstanding this 
the shareholders must not expect a clear return for their capU 
tal in tlie way of interest of moocy for the first year or two ; 
the revenues of the Bazar for that period; will in a great de¬ 
gree be required by the management for establishing the under¬ 
taking on a firm footing; the immediate benefit resulting to 
the proprietors and society would be the possession of a well 
tcgulated and clean Market to obtain supplies from. When 
in full operation the monthly receipts may be reckoned upon 
at 1,200 Rupees which would then, besides attauiing the object 
so long desired of a commodious and convenient Market, yield 
to each shareholder a good interest for the amount of his share. 
The common native system of advances has been steadily 
resisted (except on very particular occasions and then only 
with good and available security), but still inducements have 
been and must be held out to new tenants ; such as foregoing 
rent for a few months, giving a small present when loss tvas 
clearly shown, &c. and it is proposed to pursue the same me¬ 
thod hereafter, but these and other details must necessarily be 
left to the Committee of Management. The first thing to be 
done is to have the requisite number of shares filled up ; when 
tliat is nearly done a Meeting of proprietors would be called, 
the Committee nominated and the other arrangements gone 
info. 

Calentlay July^ 1834. 
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ORDP-KS liY THK IION'BLR THR VKMM’KKSIDRNT IN COVSCll, 

Juijtrwf, AM) Hrvi'NI'K Ommhmii-nt, 'iltlj Fi-HniMRY* 18 ^ 1 . 

Mniioiaiiio the Vice-Pr«?*i(l4Mit ih plea'^ed to make the foUovviitg 

•tppoiii!' 1‘iit: 

’N)iilavr»* Veaiii»i^ Khan. Vinren /illah Rehar 

Till* follouiit'' odk’pr^i havr iiiiiainer) It:ivt‘ of ab^»>nre from thoir stQtimts ; 

Ml \V. M liiioi t. Assistant iMi'ler the PoumiksntrM'r of tVvt»nne and Ciiniit of 
III*' I ih t>r Mooish»*ttabad On isifMi foi tiffpeii d.iys, Oil private atlaiis^ tti exteiitiion of 
tiie leave LMUiiteti to liiiu on ihe'itMh ititiiiio. 

Ml r , \^M*Mnl S|iiirt.oii, altiirhed to the eivil Matioit of Akvab for oiu; 

inonih, »n ptlvaie .ttfaM>>, 111 exieiiMoii of the leave (riaiiti'd to him <m the I8ih Novem- 
Ifj la^t 

I (n* (.•'ive rif abseiiM* wiaiilrd to Mr. C. Madden, Aii^lKiaht Snrweon of rultehpoie, 
f 'l Mue mt.nih?, on iiicdicjl ceriillcatis is vaneelled at the tiiinest of that Oth< er. 

:(ii MAnrH, 1814. 

(‘•■e ffillouni'! t>nicer*> tiave ohiaiiied leave of ahsenre from their stations; 

Ml. (i t. Hnshhy, Secretaiv to the Siidder Board of Keveiiiie ui the f.ower I’ro 
MuriM. f<»i ime month, on pnvntt* alfnts. 

Ml ( r ( homtison, rivil and Session ,Indite of I'awnpoie, for ei''ht«ea moiiih&, 

• ii HI' .lic.il ceilificote, to proceed to \e\v South Wales. 

IOth March, 18.11 

I he followiii? Officers have ohtaineil leave o^ ahseore fiom their fit.itioii» : 

Ml. II. P Itnssei), Mai>iAi)ate and Collector of Je‘*<itne, foi ten da>^, on piivato 
ail iirs. 

■Mr I I (ons. Head tssislant to the Mafiiitiale and Collector of Allahiiliad, for one 
ifdiiith.on pnvau'atiaii^. 

tiiH Mahohj ik:i}. 

the ll‘)}ioiahle tlie Vice Rresideiii in Conmil is pleased (o make the folloHiii'v 

jppoiiiiniepl*' : 

vtr .Cimes Oavidsori to ofiUiale as Colleoior of Allyshnr. 

Mr rinnnas tlo^'e.i'ion to otticuie as a Majilsiraie of the town of Calnitla. 

The (ollowifi’r ollieer-* haw ohiamert k'jixe of ahsence from theii stations: 

Ml A. Smith, As.sista-.t Snijiroii of the ci\il station of Jcssore, for eight day.*!, on 
pi iv.ce afi.ii's 

Ml !■ Jill ''elvin, M. D . \ssis(ant Snr'ioon of tlie civil station of r.oruckpnre, for 
otic t'l exten.stoii of the leaie ui.'tited to Inm on the tiMh January last, pre- 

pnr.itory 10 his apptyufi; foi peniiis&loii to proceed to Ruiope on futlotinh. 

24th March, 18-11. 

11)0 Him’lile th« Vice PiesideiU in Council is pleased to make the following ap- 
poii)linet*l ; 

Mi.s T. Ciiihbert to olfieiaie an additional Judge of Zillah Bebar. 

'I'he following otficera have obtained leave of ahsence fioin their stations: 

Mr. 1. UuTrardsoii, Magistrate * ( the ‘/i Piirgtiimahs and Superintendent of the 
^livpnre lail, foi ten dins, «« medical ceiiilkate. Mr, A. F. Donnelly has been ap. 
pioiited 10 officiate as MagiMrate of the 24'Piirguimah6 and Supeiiutendent of the 
a11\(>'»ik lail, dining Mr. IliclfiirdsoiCs ahsence, 

Monlavee Abdoossiimud, Fniicipiil Siidder Ameen at Midnapore, for one week. 

The Hon'ble the Vice President ill Council H pleased to deteimine, that fihotam 
Ahbiis, late Darocah of the Town of Btirdwaii, who has been convicted and sentenced 
b> the Session Judge of that district for bribery and extortion, shall under clause 3d, 
peclion VI. Kegulation XVfll* 1817, be declared incapable of serving Government in 
futuie in any public capacity, 

Oisr Maiich, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 

appoiiitineiitH: 

Mr. J. H. Patton to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Beerbboom* 

Mr, W. J. H. Money ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Beerbhoom. 

The following Officers have obtained leave of absence from their Stations: 

Mr. C, Smith, Additional Judge of ChUtagniig, to the lUh instant, on medical cer* 
tificate, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 4ih November last. 
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Mr. VV. fit, i>. Qnititiii, Heart Assistant to Mie Mai*i‘!trate antt Of SarUH, 

for <lavs, in «*\ten»Um of the leave uraiUeU ir> hUii <>n the ^t^th Auenst last. 

^aniani U. Wrofiujitoii. Revenue Sniveym of Muttra, for 5 mouths, on Medical 
CfrlillcatP, to pioreed trt Ihe HilU. 

Monlavee ^ho*'iaood<li‘e»i IMIce Khan, Piinclpul Suddet Ameen of fiariin, from the 
15th April 10 the lOlh May next. 

C. MACSWrE\,Secy. toOovt. 
Fort Wn.rjAM, Ornkrat Dr:i>\itr mfnt, Sint Frhiii.'Auv, 18:u. 

Mr. H, T. Ptiii-iep lo ofTiciaie as < hief Sr*' retatv to Ou\eriiiueiit, rtiirinij the ab^etice 
of Mr. C. Macsiveeii thn premrtt*n<‘\ oii public (tulv. 

Mr. Nathaniel Smith »*inbarkrd on fiploir^h toi F.urope on hoard the prnateship 
Profectnr. Tit** vo«std w.w |» ff hy the at .®im on tlu* ->i)ih JiiM.int. 

fiii Chailps O’Oily, Bart., hasohiained an <'Meii‘*ioii of ihe lea»’e "tauterl to him 
niider the Orders of ijoveiimuNjl of ih< 0)ih iusiant. for a furlher penod of iinren d,ns. 

Mr. Sullivan J. Beciier liavnnx exceeds.I T)te period vviilun which, iindr'i *hr Oideis 
of the Hon’hie the Court of Diieclois, hr‘<oi<ihr (o have nualilled himself in ilie Native 
languages for the Puhlic Service, has been ouleied to letiiin to iCnglaud. 

.?D March, 18.S-I. 

Mr. ,lohu Hunter, FijaI Deputy roll*;rtoi of Cns*om^ of Calcult.'i, is permiilerl lo 
proceed to ^liiiia for the recovery of his health, mid lo he ahseiil on that account for a 
perior) of eiisht montlis. 

The Vice President in roiindl is pleased to make the ftdiowiiig appointuients: 

Ml. R. Walker to othciale as FiisL Deputy t^ollccior of Cnstoixis during Mr. Huii' 
ter’s absence. 

Mr. A. V Donnelly to olhciate as Seroml Deputy Collector until the leiiniiofVlr. 
Bracken. 

Mr. Robert Ellis Cnullffe, acting Magistrate and rolleclor of Chittagong, is per* 
mitted to piocced to Europe tor the heiiedt of his liealih. 

10th Mshch, 1^34. 

Mr. .lames B. Ogitvy is appointed to olliciaie as an Assistant to the Collector of 
Coveniinenl Customs at Calcutta until further orders 

Mr.Charles Whitinoie, Assistant iimlcr the ‘^■ommi.s«jioiier of the ItJih oi Chillagona; 
Division, is permitted to proceed to Europe foi the hcnetit or his iw alth. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the Civil Service, has lepmlerl his return from Euiope by 
the piivate sUi\» Al/rvdt which vessel reached ihe Sand Heads on the 21^lb ulniiio. 

l7iH Mari'Ii, IS31. 

Mr. Uobeit Fills Cunliffe embarked on suk certificate for Europe on board the 
Horburffh Caslle. I he vessel was left by the Pilot at sea oh the l.lth iu>iaui. 

Sir Charles D*Oyly, Bait., has obtained an extension of the leave granted to luiti 
under the Ordeis of (joveiniiient of the 21tb ultimo fora fuitlier period, viz. the 15th 
proximo. 

21th March, JH.14. 

Mr. Francis Ausiriither Oalryniple, Writer, la permitted to proceed to Europe for 
the benellt of his health. 

3IsT March, 1834. 

Mr. C. F. Thompson embarked on hoaid the piivate ship Atlas, Hie vessel was 
left by the Pilot at sea on the32d instant. 

Mr. Charles Whitmore embarked, on sick certificate,for Europe, on board the private 
ship Zejtobia. The vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the aid instant. 

Mr. T. Plowdeii, Salt Agent of the 21 Pergiiniiahs, has obtained leave to be absent 
from his otfice for a period of one monlh from this day, on account of piivate attairs. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government dated 
ibe inb Inst^int, to Sir Charles D*Oyly, Ban., for a further penod, viz. the 15tli proximo, 
has been cancelled at bis request from the 29tb instant, the date on which be resumed 
charge of his ofiice* 

Mr. C. Macaweeii, Chief Secretary to tiovernmebt, returned to the Piesidency oii 

the 37tb instant. 

Mr. J. Davidson, Assistant lo the Governor GeneraPs Agent at Hazareebaugh, is 
appoint^ ex-officio a Deputy Opium Agent of the fiebar Division. 

H. T. PRIN8EP, Sec* to Govt. 
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Fort Wimjam, Pomticil Dapartment, 27th Feb. 1834. 

Capiaui riioie^lu made "\er cliarije of tUe Ai;eiic> at MoorbUcdatiad to lieutenant 
Col(>iit:i Cobhe on (tie iStli iosiani. 

O't H V aulii, IHI i. 

Captain F JenkiiM received cImij*p *>f the njVioe of 4':ent to the t^ovoiiior General 
on the Noilh last I'toiiticr, (loip Mi Boheii^on, nn ilie 2hl)i I'eh. 1H3A- 

13I H March» N;il. 

Major t,t»u leceivod char<»e of the I ii«K]okv Kesuleiicv tiuiii Capi Baton on the Ist 
MtiKh l^.U. 

lusihei e%tetlsion I'l leave is «!.viiled to Di. Giinleis, ttoiii 7lb Match to I6lh 
Apiil, on account of ill he.ilih, 

^O'l H Mahv It. IK3I. 

Mr. John Bax, of the Bomhav ( ivil Seivice, has been aopointed bv the Hight 
iloiioiablc ihe <iovc)Uor <;eiieial lobe Uesidentat Imloor in the room of Mr. Martin. 

2ffTH Mauck, 1834. 

Ml. Gorton made over chatueoi tin Beimtes liieney to Mr G. M,iiu\vaiine on the 
15tli Mairh. 

'’r A>»sisia!it Siirceon rnllarion, of Go;i!|»a!a. pn»feedefl to F.nehuid on the French 
iihip f'if'Corinc, which vessel was letl by the l^iloi on (he 1*1111 March. 

r h. ri’.l'VlLVAN, Depy. Sery. to the Govt. 

FCCLKS/ASTICyiL. 

AUCHDKAt f)NRV OF CALCUTTA. 


Tiie Honorable the Vn*p Pie'^olent tn ronueil hii\ine heon pleased (o notify ihfi 
foltowms prelei irientB, llie Itewinid the lord Bi'^hop lias in lurordaiiuc Iheie* 

with j;tantiMl Ins liepi)k.e to otlicuie to itie i»speiti\e pailie , iiamel) : 

I'lie HeverenU lJ<iin Piatt t<» oIIk late ,is r'lit ito and Chapi.nu o( the riinirh and 
8 t.i>l '0 ot neriates. rioW t(Mrip«jlai tl> tilled liv >he Reverend Wilhati) Stntth t and 

I lie Hevoreiid I homas |«dvvaid A'leo /'haplaio of Il.t/.iieebuii^. 

I he L.oid BisJiop has also aopointed t)«e bcvcieiid Henrv Piall) Smro^aie at 
Btn:m"'foi Manro'e Ijcinuc'.. 

B) outer ot the I.<nd Uisli.ip, dated at Calcutta, tins 28th dav of l etunaM, IS tl. 

w. n. abbo'H, Regisnar. 

fctlesi.isucal Be{»iMiy OlTice, .'i, Cliowiiualiee. 


Fort AVii.i.iam, EccMJsr.vsTiCAL l)Ki»vRT’viFNr. 24 tii Fgr. J.S31. 

The (teveiMid \ M.icpbeison embaiked on fiitloiivh lot f'liiope on boiitd the pn- 
vale ship riieves^el was left b\ the pilot .H se.i iIh* l.'nii inst.vnt 

'( lo‘ Uivf • .u| f li.irtc> Uawi)tt-> enihaikrd on iuiloio^h foi f iiioim‘ oii t)ie 

piivale ship <iC(< for. The vcs'-el was lett hy the pilot at aea on the 'ioth iubtaiii. 

3t) Makoii, I8;t t 

THe Her. Fdward MMiile, .loint Dislmr Chaplaiii at Cawiipore. is per/ri/tted lo he 
abseiu lioin hi* ■'t'lt. HI fjons tlic voih idt,»iio lo 20Ui of April next, lor the piiipose of 
visiMiiit NusMCiahad on iii''en) pitvaie atl.ius, 

lOi II My KCH, H34. 

The Rev. T. De.ilfiv, J«iiit c-haplaiii at the (rid ('liurcli, is peniiilled to be absent 
fiom his .station for si\ weeks, cotnmenciiB* fiv>ni the 2^ih iiitnrio 

The Hevereiid T li 4llen. Pi'rtiict < hapiain at ll.i/aieelMU!'h, 19 permitted, under 
medical ceriilicate, toicinain at the Piesbteiici, tor one ntonih. 

.31st Maiu’h, IS?,1 

IheUev. Henry M'dion, Disttict ('bupiaiii at Dumi Duni, is periiiiiteij to he absent 
from his station fiotn Aptil 1 st (o May 1st. 

The leave, ‘f .ibs nee sianiid, undei the <ii(bis ot (.overiimeiii dated tlie ihth 
instani, to the Kev. I\ Dealuy, Joint Chaplain at tli*‘ old cininh, for .six weeRj*, has 
been cancelled ftom the 27ih inblant, the date on uhtch lo' lesnnied ciiarj«e of his duties. 

li. T, IMUNSEP, Sec, tu (»ovl. 
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GESHRAL ORDERS 

I5V THE HONORABLE THR VICE-PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wti.nAM, 1 st March, ISst. 

No. eg of 1831.—Sursieou WUliaiii MitcheKoii, of the Mpdicat Bepaitmput, is per 
nutted to procepfl to Europe <>n ftirloiiKli, on innlifai ceiiitit ate 

No. 70 of l834.~Captain William Henry Wake, of'tho llfh U(M;iment Vatue In- 
fantry, is periiiitted to proceed to Europe on futloii^h, on iircoiiut ot Iiis imvaie affairs. 

6tb March, IS34. » 

No, 7l of 1834.—The Hoii’ble the V'icc-I’residenl in Counnl is pleased in make 
the followliiu pruinotioii: * 

•21st (U'i'i N. I. —F.nsign Thomas James to he IJeut., fiom ilie •27ll( Ich. IK31, 
\ice Cook trans>fpricd i * the Invalid Establishment 
, The iindermeniioued Ofhcei is brought on the effective stre»'»tb ol rbe Inf.uury '>ii 
the Fstablisinueiit, tioiii tiic date expiessed opposite to his iianir . 

Infantiy.--Ensign I homas i;haiie;$ Ciich, from the 2vMh Jaiii>:t() m -.iuee^sKui 

to Major Wight reiircd. 

The following Mfriical orilcer has idrlalneil leave of airsenre in thr.lndrii.d and 
Hevetiue Departnieiit, uiidei date the'24(b ('eh. 1831: 

Assistant Surgeon C. Macintyrc, attached lo liie civil station of Ak^.lh, fui <nie 
month, on piivate affairs, In e.vteiisioti of the leave oranicd to him on the iMh \o- 
veinher last. 

/iVrnfrrw.—In (ieneral Orders \<i r»7, ofihe ‘27iU Feh. ivji. foi l.ctitr fioin » omt 
of Diie.clois “ No. t>'2/' lead Leilei “ No, 93," The Older Books to be orrecled ac- 
coidiiiil}. 


No 71 of 1834* —The HoiChlc the Vice Previdcni in Council is pUM^pd to make 
the folloonig appointments ; 

Sill gpoii Jo^eph tangstaff, Id Member, to be Isl Memliei of tin Med't.jl Board, 
and Surye*»ii John Swiiiey, M D. 3d Member, to l»e 2rl Memin*! of the Medn .it Uo.ird ■ 
fiom the 25th Pth. 1-34, in siifcrssioii to J MacDowel retired 

Kank IS assigned to the mideifrieniioiied Olliceis from the dati'i e\piPS’>eil opposite 
to tin'll naiiies: 

Kiiginet'is.— 2 d Iieuienanis Willi.im Thomas Bnnce, and rhailes l.ewia Spitta, 22d 
Dec. l'‘32. 

r'av.iliy. —Cornet (rthnr Wellington tjiicheley iMowdeii, 1st Dec Irt.t.t. 

iiitantiy- - Eu'igii .Arbuthnnt Dallas, i8tb Sept. 183.1: Ensign f^eoige t hoiiM«: H.imi' 
totiyEiiMUi Aithiir Mitfoid Beclier, and Ensign l‘ie<l<:ilck Daiot Aikiii'-on 2'nh trrt. 
IH33 ; Knsigii Waitei Stanhope Shern'ill, Stii Jan. 1834; Ensign Cl.ne Si wcH s,.thiit>ii, 
>iiot arriveil,) and Rnsisn William Young Siddotis, Inih Jan. 1814; Ensign 
'[ hompM'ii. 1.5th .Ian. ('^3 1- 

Siugeoii I'harles Branshy Fianeis, of the Mrdical Depailment, peimnierl to 
ptixei'^lto Europe on futiniigh, on medical certificate. 

Eiratinn> In (leneial Oidei.s No. *24, of lire 2‘2d January hi''!, foi " Asm-»jint 
Ainiibecarv Hugh Carroll to be Steward." read '*/o he A’pothi'CiU ^ and for “ 
oist.inr spotbecaiy Francis Valley to be Apothecary," read *• fo he .Stenani” Ibe 
Older Books to he coriected accoidingly. 

No 7.1 of IS 31 -'Captain John Ileviuii" Vanreneri, of the 2.5ih Uegt S. ii 
periiii ted, at lus own request, (o proceed on furlough to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
tLiee >cars, iiibicad of to Europe, on aceonnt of hU private affairs. 


13t|{ March, 1834. 

, No. 71 of 1834. "The Hon'bie the Vice President in Council In pleased to make 

the following teintioMiry .ippoirihnent : 

Eieiit: Noiman Chester MacLeod, of the r orps of Engineers, to art as an Assistant 
Engineer to the Deliiy Division, in the romn of f.ieni. Fagan, mi Icavr*. 

*4 he undermentioned Ofticer is promoted to the tank of i;a))t by BicVci.riuin 
the date expressed opposite to his name: 

32d Uegl. N. 1.- LleiB. Charles Haldane.tJth F» Ic 18.34 

Mr. Claie Sewell Salmon ijj admitted to the Service, in cmilomiiiy with his ap 
poinimeiit by the Hon’bJe the Court of DiriM iors, as a Cadet of Infatili) on ibis F- 
laolishmeiit, and promoted to tiie rank of Ensign. Bank was asnigried io Mr. s.jI!mo»i 
ill General Oideis no- 7*2, of the 6lli iiibiant, -Date of aiiival a) I on \\i)liatti,7tb March, 
1811. 
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^ Cnpialti Joseph Haruaul .Srtthlij of the «3H Regt.! N. I., Iia-i returned to 

on this BsUbiti^hineht, u ilhotit prejudire to his rairkt hy perinibsiou of itie llon*hlc 

the Conn of Duectoib.—Dat£ of aiMviil at Fort Williaiu, 7ih March, iS3l. 

raptaui James Johnston, of the 7~)th Reijt. N. I. and .liinfor Assistant to the Agerii 
to the Governor Genera) itt the Saugor and Nerlnidda Teiiitoiies is permiued lo 
proceed to Europe on fnrtoiivh on account of his private atfaiis. 

The undermentioned Oilicei^ have h ave of ahseiice, on medical certificate. 

Capt. James Colley Tudor, of the 46th Uegu N. I and Suh Assistant Coinmi^saiy 
fieneral, fiom the 15th March to the 1st Dec. next, lo vist ihe Hills Nortli of Deyiah 

Capt. Robert Rush Margrave, of the 25th Itegt. N- I. for two years, to proceed to 
Van Dieman^s Land and the Cape of Good Mope. 

Lieiit. Thomas Walker^ of the 1st Kegt. N« I., and 2d in Ctiaiinand of the 4th Local 
Horse, for eight months, to proceed to Singapore and China. 

'Ihe niiexpired portion of the leave of absence granted to Lieut John Woudhiirn, 
of the lith Regt. N. L, in Geneia) Orders No. 45, of the 19th March, 1HJ3, is c.ui- 
cclled fioiii the 17th ultimo. 

'the leave of absence to New Soiilb Wales, granted to Lieut Thomas Lti'.as Eger- 
ton, of the 66th Regt- N, L, in General Uidera No, 2*4, of the 23d Janoaiy last, i-, can- 
telled at Ihe requei't of that Office*'. 

.Mi'jor John Grant, of the Odtb Regt. N. 1 , having been declaied incapable of per- 
(ormin.: the active duties of bio piofessiou, is, at his own legiiesi, iiHiisteiied to the 
Invalid F.^Uhliahmcni. 


\o. 75 of 1831.-'The undermentioned Olhccis arc brougln on the effVetive strengih 
(tf tin- liiiantiy on this KsUblisimiem, from the dates expressed opposite to their 
c< live nanies: 

lut.iiiiiy. - hriMgn Thomas Tudor I iick'^r, IJth i'th. 1831, in snccesMoii to Iieiu 
Col I* Matini" teiircd. 

T.om‘>m Aibnthnot Dallas, 13th Feb , 1834, in succc^<^ion to Capt. R. B. BuUon 
tetiierl. 

I iriit. Uol)fH tVilham Dah», of the 5lh Rost, N. L, is peimnied, at his own le 
ijMi'i, l'» if^ignthr strM<e“f the Honorable rompany. 

('oiitliuior 1 boiiii'S' Matun. of the Oidu.iuce < 0 Ii)Hll^'a^al Dtqauimnt, tieio** dr- 
cl.iii'd meapabb* of pcMonurog the a« live duties ot his piolc^bion, is li.uiakiufl to 
the ruisiv'ii Kstablishtuent on ihe Invalid pai of hisiauK. 


201II M4K<. m, 1^3I. 

V., 7 ^ of 1S3I.- The UonMilc the Vice-lMesideiit in Connril is pIc.iFed lo make 
(he follovvihg pronioiioiis and appointment: 

.5th Real. N. I * Fiisign lohn Bastonibe f.urke lo ho Lieutenant, iioni Ihe ISih 
Maich 1834, vice K W. IMlin leMgiied. 

C6ih Rcgl N I.--Capiatn Roheii Delainaiii to lie Mffjoi, Lienk’irani Thomas 
Incas l->eHou to be mptain of a company, and Ensign Henry Lancelot Bigge lo ne 
r icuirii.riit, fioui the 13th Maicb 1834, in successnm to J. Giant tiansfciied to the 
Invalid hstaldisbmenl. 

Asmstani Sniijetni John Wilkie, M. D , to officiate in medical cliaijic of ine 
civil staiioii of Dinagepore, vice .A. Siniili appointed to the station of Jessoie. 

Captain Gavin Ralston Ciawfurd, of ihe Rogiment of Ariilleiy .and I’riiKihil 
ASMSiant to Ihe (ioveinor General’s Agent in the Satigor and Neibuddah Teiiitoiies, 
i.s peimiited to proceed lo Ftirope on furlough, on medical ceilitkaie. 

I he follow int* proinoiioiis are made in the Oidinuice Commissaiiai Drpaitmem ; 

Atling CondticEor J. Law to be Conductor, and Serjeant Majoi Josepii Vyall, of ihe 
i4ili Regi. N 1. lo be Sun Comiucioi, fioin Ihe 18lh Maich IHIM, in succession lo T. 
Maitiii uansfeired to the Pension Establishment. 


N»> 70 of 1834 -Lieut. Bradshaw Yoike Reilly, of the Corps of Engineers. Ex¬ 
ecutive Eii^tiieei ol the ISib or Uajpootana Division of Puhlic Woiks, has leave of 
abbfiue to viMi the Piesideiirv from the 251)1 Maich tu the *45tb Dec. lS3t, piepuratoiy 
to applying for furlough to huiope. 
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Thft p«rmivS8lrtn crantpd to Lieut. Charles Ekine. of the Ttli Hogt. L. 0. m General 
Orders No. 10, of the lOib Jan. last, to ptoceed to Europe*on furlough, \ia Bombay, is 
cancelled. 

1 he unexpired portion of the leave of ahsenrc gianted to Surgeon Thomas F.rskine 
Dempster, of the Medical Departinent, in Geneial Oiders No. 141, dated the ISib 
Sept. 1832, is cancelled fiom the lOib ultimo. 


23th March, 1834. 

No. 80 of !*S4,—The extensiuii of the leave of absence granted to Lieut. Col. 
Adam Dutlin, of the’id Itegt. light Cavalry, as published in Geiieial Oideis No. 64, 
of the Idih Mav last, Is fiitther proltmged to the I3ih ultimo. 

The foDowlnu Medical OHIrers have olitaitied, in the Judicial and llex^entie Depart¬ 
ment, iitidei dale the I7lli in«.(ant, leave of absence from then station.**: 

Assiidant Surgeon A. Siniih, altached to the civil station of Jessore, for eight 
da)8, on private alfalis. 

A^ftiAtiiiil Snrgi'on John rohin, M. D., attached to the civil’ ^tution of Goirnck- 
pore, for one month, in extension of the leave gr.inte(l to him on the 2Sih Janiiaiy 
la^t, preparatory to his applying for permission to proceed to Litiope on fiulough. 

Private John Lau’ionre, lute of Ills Maiesty*s -t4th llegnnent, in iiermitted to 
remain in India, and draw the tiiudilied late of pension of ten (lOrf.; pence per diem, 
accotding to the terms uf his service and discharge. 


No. 81 of 1884- It having been reported to fiovernment that Pn^-ign John Clod- 
wood Tiiotnpson. of the 63d Uegt. N. I., has left India without leave, that Odicer is 
•iispemled from the Seivice of the Hoiinrahte Company, until the pleasure ol ihe 
Honorable the Coiiit uf Directors shall be made known. 


No. 82 of 1831.—The Honorable the Vicc President in Conncil is pleased, under 
InstMiciintis from the nonoiable the Court of niiCctor.s, to diiect th.it the toliowing 
iiOMlifit’d torni of Ididavit, to he subscribed to by the lixeciitive oilicei^ oi the Depart, 
lilt til of Puhiic VVotks, Ire published foi general iitluitnatioii and gnidaiice; 

FORM. 


--—-----, PxecMtive--- — 

_or___Division of the Depaitmeiil of Puhiic Works, do 

lieieby make oath and solemnly swear, that tiom tin*--- 

-to the------- of --- -, iiictiiMve, 1 

have not derived, iioi will I derive, uny protit or eriiohiiiient whatsoever from my 
sitii.ition. either dnectlv or ntdiiectlv, beyond such as have been diilv anthoii/ed by 
G'»veinnient ami the regular --alaiv, allowed me as Kxecnlive Oflicei, and that Die rales 
charged In me for labor and inatenuls were the lowest that could be ubuined, with 
reference to quality. 


Sworn before me, this # 

day of 183.1 Ex. 

\ 

Maff'tstralc . 


ViVH. of 

Public H'orki. 


No. 83 of 1834.—The Hon^ble the \*ice President in roiiiicilis pleaded to dii ect. 
that General Drdei No. .31). of the 29th Jannaiy last, declaimg Adjutants‘and Dnaitei 
Masters inellcible to the rhaige of Tioops and ronipaiiw's. be consideicd applicable 
to the staff onicer« of the Enropfan Biigades of Hor&e and Battalions ofToot Artil¬ 
lery, and the llon'ble Company's European Itegiment. 


No. 84 of 183 1 .—The Hon'ble the Viee President in Council U pleased to direct, 
that the Material F.f)nipmfiil of Hoi<.e and Foot Aitillery Batteries shall in tnture 
consist as follows • 

Hoise Aitillery Troops. —Four b. P. 6 pr>under brass guns wiih caniageo; two 
R- P. 21 pounder biass Imwityeis with ciitiagcs; eight K. P. aiiiiiiniiiiioii carriages 
with limbers; onestoie rail with linther. 

Foot Artillery 8aiteries.--Four U P o-pminder btass guns wiih carnage.?; two R. 
P. 24'pouuder bias? howit/irs witli carnages; six U P. anitnuiiUiou caniuges with 
limbers; one store cart with limbci. 

J. SIX'AltT, Depy, Secy, to Govt. Mil). Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

by major'GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head-Qttartersi CalcuCtat IsC itfnrch, I83'4. 

The Delhi Garrison Older of the 3lsi ultimo, iluertiiii! the undermentioned iiidi- 
viduids.of the late Pioneer Corps, to d<tduty wiihthe s.ippejs and Miners, is coiidruied : 

Seiseanis John Gordon Cioixh and .lames Cooper. 

Tent Lascars Matiadeen. Goolaiuee, Tackoorie, and Jholicc. 

Puckailie<> Mhobiiiii and I all Khan. 

The folloivins: Promotions are made; 

Mill llegt N. 1.—Jemadar Bnetonr Doobie to he Siihadar. and Havildar Nundah to 
he Jemadar, iVoui the 2-4ih Dereiiiher If'SS, vice Kuiinlc Doobie deceased. 

The iindeimenlioiied Officeis have leave of atisence : 

Division Staff—Captain T. R. Fell, A, D. C to Mainr General Sir J. W. Adams. 
K, r.B., fioin :hl May to 3d Novemher, on private .iftalis. 

‘2d Troop 1st Biiyade Hoise A rtillery--Criptain V. Cioxtoii. from IMli r«>hruary to 
.aoih Voverntrer, to visii the IJills North of Devrah Dbooii.on medical reihlicale 

Troop 2d Bticade Horse Artillerv- raplain G. G. Deninss, from'Ni Apnl to 
3i)ll! November, to vi.mi the Hills North of Devrah Dhoon, on medical ceriilicate. 

loih iteut. N. I.-~I leiitenaiit H. Stone, fioiii Isl February to Ist Apnl, to remain 
at Dacca, on piivate .id'airs. 

Nusseree Baiialioii — i leiilenaiit and Adiuiant C. O’Hiieii, from 15t|j February to 
25tti Maich, to leniain at Loodiaiiali, on inediial ceriiiicate. 


fftad-Quarfen, 3/f ^favcht ' 

The leave of ahsfiici* uranted in General Gider- of the'23d Oerember Iasi to Sur¬ 
geon I. Kcktord, ot the Uih Regiment U, is cancelled at bis 

With lefeienre to the Gnvenuneiit General Orrieis No t7, of ilie 6ih nlilrno, the 
Majoi General in Command of the Forces i.s pleased lo a'«*i«!n laiik toihe imdcrmentioued 
Native Doctors, f»om the dales specified opposite to their names : 

.Shaikh Waiiiis Alee, As.sisiaiit 'Feachcr to the Native Medical Institution, Isl 


JaiinatV, J82i). 

Pur'^iin Sill?, Oiow mfli the i.3d Rest. V G) 
dical liis,tifMlioii, id Fetiniary, 

Mnuiii Fsliwar Awusfthee, Assistant Teacher to 
Januaiy, MH. 


Assistant Icachei to the Native Me- 
the Native Medical Institution, 1st 


JUud Quarterst Calcutta, 4/A Match, 1831, 

Lieutenant Colonel B. Roope's Regimental Order of the adth ultimo, appointing 
LuMitenantJ. Drummond to act as Adjutant to a Wing ol the I9tb N. 1.. proceeding by 
water to Benares on Rscorl duly, la confirmed. 


Bombardier T. Rllis, of the 4tli'Company .'5lh Battalion 
the Town Major's List, and appointed a Laboratory Man in 

Dum Diitii, from the 1 st instant. vice Speir removed to the 
Gunner William Aialabie, of the Model Department at 
the Regiment of Artillety. 


Artillery, is transferred to 
fhe Fvpeiise Magaisitie at 
Commis^arl.'lt Department. 
Diim Duin, is remanded Co 


The Maior General hi Command «f the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow' 
in? General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India, on the 

lal iiliimo, be published to the Army: . . n ». .o,. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Ivf February, 1831, 

GRNRRAL ORDER. 

N« 77ft- At a General Court Martial, held at Gawnpore on the 17ili day of Sep. 
tember’ 1833, Piivate Robert Bruce Reid, of His Majesty's 10th Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, was arraigned on the following charges:— 

It/f*Artrire W'llh having, at Cawnporc, on or about the 8tli day of AiJgiist 
1833 feloniously and falsely made, or forged a certain paper, purporting to be ;i cer¬ 
tificate of lUve.^signed by Captain Edward Guest, and Troop Sergeant Major Edward 
little of His Majesty's 16th Lancers, for him, the said Private Robert Bmce Held, 
(therein Styled P«vate William Nicholson and Private John 
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Palinei,all of Hi» Majesty’s tOlh Lancers, hr ifcelve from WHIIam Maishall, Mercliaui, 
ol Cawnpoie, six (6) d<»z**n «f Beer, which said false anil furled paper is as follows: 

’ MK. MARSHALfi, 

iMnuies Koheit HeuL v\ liliam Nirliolson, and John Palmer to leeeive (> dozen tif 
Beer fioui your Kslahlishment, ilie same to Ur paid by them jointly on the 15th of this 
inofith. 

(Siortfd) KOWD. fiUEST, Captain 
(Si'^ncd) * E l.ll'l'LE, Tp. S, M. 

‘ ^awiipme, aiis(nst, 

with iiwetit to defiAiid tli(* b.iid William Marshall. 

*ir/ *'With huvitii:, at the same nine and place, feloniously offeied, or 

ittteird <is tiue, the above paper, kiiowinit the same to be false and foiged, with the 
iiiteiiiioii lo defraud the said Wiiliani Maishall.’’ 

Upon which chaige the Couitcameto the foilowinu decision: 

** The Conit, upon ihe evidfuce hefoie them, ate of opinion, tliat ih« 
pristoKM, Piivaie Koheit Biiice Reid, of llis Majesty's 16th Hegt. Light Dr.tiioons. 
(l.ancto^) i>t guilty of the 1st chaige alleged against him, wiili exception of ihewuuls 

* feloniotisiy* ;uid * with intent to deiiaud the said William Maishall,’ of which it ac* 
(|uiis him. Ali'O that the prisonei guilty <‘l the 3d charge, with exception oi the 

* frioinoiis liUeiing with the intcution to delraiid the said VYiilnim Maishall/ ot wliitii 
it acquits him. 

The Loutt. iiiidei consideialion of its not having been satisfartonly proved in it 
thalthe piibonei had not undergone a portion of the piiiiisiitiient awarded to him, hy 
the Cotiiinanding Othcer of Imk Kegimetit, tor the same ofiVnce, and from ns having 
been proved that the prisoner was released and perfoimed'In'! dntv a> a .Soldiei dninu' 
two days, and was then a second time coridne i foi ilie same olfcnce, reliains tioiu 
p.issitit; any fmther senience on him." 

Hevised Fifttiing 'Vh'Aij im the 1st Chaige, he the prisoner, Private Robert 
BrnCe Ueid, of His Majesty’s 16th Lancet?, is guilty of having lalsely made tho paper set 
firth in (lie (haige agaimt him, hut does acquit him of the whole and evtiy oihei 
pait ot the same 

“ That, on Die *2d charge, he is guilty olTeiing it as true, he knowing the i<ame 
to he false, hut does acquit him of all and every othei paitoi'il. 

** 'Ihe Coiiti having found the piisonei guilty to the above extent dors sentence 
him to siditaiy impiisoninent foi the spate of one (I) calendar nionih. in sucii plate 
:ib III;, Exrcllciicy the Right Honoiaide the Coirimauder in Chief may be pleased to 
dm It." 

Not contiinitfd, 

(Signed) VV. C. BENTINCK, Commander in Chief. 

» 

The piiRonei is to he immediately released and diiecied to letiiiii to Ins duty. 

By ordei of His Kxccliencv the Right lloiiniahle the Commander m Chief. 

(Signed) R. I'ORKENS, Colonel, ddjt. (ienl. II, M. Poices in India, 


The Presidency Divihion Order of the l&t instant diiecting Assistant Surgeon C. 
OifTiths* attached to the lOth, to assiiiiie medical chaige of a Wing of the t^th Regt. 
N. 1., proceeding by water to Benares on Escoitduty, is contiiined. 

The Benares Division Order of the 33d nltiino, directing AssiUant Surgeon D, 
Butler, M. D.,of the civil station of Chazeepoie, to atl'ord medical aid to the detach 
nieiu of the OAih Regt. N. I., on duty at that post, dining (he absence of Assiataat 
Surgeon Thompson, is conflriiied. 

Bombardier Peter Doyle, of the Itli, and Gunner Alexander Mackay, of the 5lh 
Battalion Artllleiy, are promoted to the tank of Sergeant, and ttauferred to the Town 
Matar'.H List, for the purpose of filllnf vacancies in the EstuhliBhinciit of the Garrison of 
Fort WUtlaui. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

7Ui Battalion Artillery—Colonel W. Hopper, from Ul March (o Isl September, 
on medical certiAcate. 

mil Kegt, Light Cavalry>-Capiaiii R. L. Anstruther, from lOtli March to 10th 
September, to visit Tirboot, on medical cerlifleate. 

ASib Regi. N. l.--Captain C. E. Davis, from let March to Ist June, to remaili at the 
Presidency, on private affairs. 

engineers— Superiiuinewry 2d Lieutenant L. Hill, from 25th Match to 25lb Septeni' 
ber, on private affairs. 

Engineers—Supernumerary 2(1 Lieutenant J. Trail, from 2d March to 2d November, 
to visit Simla, and its vicinity, on medical certiAcate. 
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Head'i^HarecrSt Culcufta, 5th Marche 1834. 

The Major tieneial CuuiiMaudlng the Forces is pleased to make the following ap- 
poiuiineiu: 

24th Regt N. I.—Lieuleaaiu John Cauldeld Hatiyniigloii to be Adjntaiit, vice Singer 
promoted. 

AssititaiU Surgeon J. C SiiimIi, who was diiected in Gnieial Oiders of the llth 
January Ust to prueeed to Benaip* and place himself under the ordeis ot the Supenii> 
(ending Surgeon of that UtvUiun, is appointed to do duty wtlh'^HiS Majesty's 3^ Buffs 
at Ghazeepore. 

The uiidennentioiied Officers have leave of absence : 

3d Troop Ibt Brigade Horee Aitilieiy - Lieutenant J* Trower, from 5<h March to 
15th Aprili to pioceed to the Sand Ht*ailB, on ptlvaie atfairs. 

5th Dattalion 4rtiller>'-2d Lieutenant R. K. Kiiile»ide, from Ut March to 1st 
Ulay» on private affairs to visit Berbaaipore. 

SOih Kegt N.i— Lieuteuaut F. Ttiiiimer, from Isl March to 30(li March, in tx- 
tensiou, to enable him to rejoin bis Kegt. 

/fCffrf-Q««r£er^, Calcuttat 0//i Marcht 1834. 

The Bhaugiilpore Station Order of the I5ih uitiiim. diiectiiig A»bi<oant Siirseon J* 
Innes, M. D., of the civil station, to jieifoiiii the ni<Mli(’ai duties of ihi' Hill itangeis, 
vice Webster proceeded on leave, is contiiined as areinpotaiy aiianueiiieni. 

Tbe appointiiient of Gunner Dowstcy to he Cliaptaitrs rieik at i.awnpore. which 
was noiilied in General Oideis of the 3d ultimo, is to have etlVci from the 5th of 
December last, the date oD which be entered on tbe duties of that eituatiuii. 

Bead ^Hartej's^ Culvutta* ith Mntch-, i884. 

The Major General Cominandiuj; the Forces is pleaerd todiieci, that whenever ail 
officer succeeds to the Coiiiinand or a Division, Di'^tiut, Field Force, oi Staiion^a 
lepoit of llie cticuiitsiaoce is to he made to Head Qoaiters 

The leave of absence granted to Ensign N Faliiiei, of the 5ltb N. 1. tn Geueial Or> 
(lets of ilie 20ih uU. is to couiiiience from the 22d Feb. instead of the 3d Match, as 
therein specitied. 

nondortor J. Smith, of the Ordnance Department, is posted to the Magazine of Fort 
Cornwallis, and will proceed to join hv the easiest opporiunitv. 

Piivaie Edwaid Mcileei, o( the EiirMpean itrgt. is (tansleried asa Gunner to the 
flegi. of Artillery. and diiected to he seal to join the 3d Troop 3d Brigade of Horse 
Aiiillery at Muttra. 


Head-t^uaeters^ Calrvtta^ 8fA Marvh, 1H34. 

Ihe fawnpor^ Division Urder of the isth nit. appointing Assistant Surgeon A. 
VcKeaii tive niedtcai charge of thefOih N. f. at Banda, vice Assistant Suigeon Agiiew, 
of the dtli Light Cavalry, directed to rejoin his Kegiment, Is confirmed. 

Captain T- Bolton's station Ordeis of the iptb nltinio, direcUiig Assistant Surgeon 
A. Keir, M. D., to receive medical charge of the Detachment of the 4fth Regt. N. |. 
unit ol iheTroops at 8ecrora,and ditecting Lieut. H. Hunter, of the 58th Hegt. N. 1. to 
conitnue to act as Adjutant to the detachment at that 6taitoii,are couduiied. 

1 he following removals and postings wilt uike place in the Subordinate Medical 
Depurtmenl ■ ■ ^ n . •> 

Apothecary James Dick, lately attached to the Medical Depot at Agra, i$ ap¬ 
pointed to the Hospital of Hii Majesty's 2dth Foot at Meenit, vice O'Brien, * -' 

Apothecary John Douglas, from HU Majesty's 88th Foul, to His Majesty's 3d 
Buffs, at Gbazeepoie. 

Apothecary Jaiiiea ruiicaufiuu, from the 4th Battalion Artilleiy, to his Majesty's 
38tb Kegt. at Berhampoie, vice Dougla.s. 

Apoihecaiy Heury Watsuu to the Uh Battalion Artillery at Duin-pum, vice 
Concannon. 

Apothecary Hu|^b Tairoll to continue attached to the Convalescent Dep6t at Landour. 

Apothecary Francis Flngault td tbe Garrison Hospital, rtiuriar. 

Apothecary John Wilson to do duty’ ^Itb thejid Brigade Hoise Aitiller^ at Cawii- 
pore, dhihig the absence on leave of Apofhe^l»‘fy McDonald. 

Assistant Apothecary Charles James' ^WoQdwaid to His Majesty's 38lh ,Regt, at 
Berhampore. 

Assistant Apothecary Wiliiatn George CartUoii to the Artillery at Dum Dutn. 

As8i8iant^potiiec-«ry John Harris I'et^r to the Ariillery at .Duiii Otim. 

Assistant Apothecary John Silk to His M^sjesiy's tdth Foot at '^awnpore. 

Assistant Apothecary Samuel Slater to the'Oeneial Hospital. • 

A«siitant Apothecary James George Scott to the Artilleiy at Dinaporc. 
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Assistant Apothecary Thomas Bean to the Ariillery at Kurnaiit. 

Assistant Apothecary Francis,O’Sullivan lothe General Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary James' Freame to His Majes^j’s Hth Light Dragoons at 
Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary George Bayley to do duty under the Supeiiiitending Sutgeon 
at Meeiut. 

Assistant Apothecary Michael Maher to do duty at the General HospilaK 

Assistant Apothecary Abrabatii BeaUon to the ArtiKery at Kurnaol 

AssUtant Apothecary John Robison to do duty under the Superintending Surgeon 
at Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary John Taylor to Mis Majesty’s 20ih Foot at Meeiut. 

Bteward James Bain to His Majesty’s lOih Foot at Cawiipore. 

Steward Francis Valley to do duty under the Superintendiim Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

Steward William Bond to leinain with the Artillery at Miiow. 

Steward George VVilliam Maiding to do duty under ihe Superintending Siiigeon at 
Benares. 

Steward David Nixon to do duty under the Superintending Surscon Ht fawnpoie. 

Assistant Steward Hicbatd Rivers to do duly at the General Hospiial. 

Assistant Steward John Beiisley to do doty iiiidci ihe Superintending Suigeon at 
Cawnpoie. 

Assistant Steward James Paniell to do duty under the Supeilnleudiiii* Siiigeon at 
Cawnpore. 

On the ariiviii of Apotherary Concannon at Berliampore, At^sisiant Stewatd Pldumd 
Kew and Hospital Appieiitice George Corkbiiin, now yvith His Majesty S .18tli Foot, 
will proceed to the Presidencyi and place themselves under the ordeis of Hie 0)11- 
ciating Superintending Surgeon. 


The usual Annual rommillees will assemble on the lat proximo^ at the Head 
Quarters of Oivtsions and Districts, for the examination of such rommissionfd .mid Non* 
Commiesioited OtTiccrs and Men of the Native Aim)',as may be deemed until foi (he 
active duties of a Soldier. 

Circular Letter of \fitk The attention of Committees and of Commanding 
March 1830; £». O. Wth Officeis is requested to the t*iiei and General f>Mleis 
March para, noted in the margin; and in tian&fening Men <il Local 

G. March Corps, Coinmitiees will be guided liy Goveinment 

Oenelal Ordets No. 0, of the 2d May, No. 78, i>r 31st 
July 1823,and No. 17, of 16tb January 1834; and they will also rerollect, thai the in¬ 
terdiction to ihe transfer of Commissioned and Non Commissioned ODkers to the 
Beusioii Establishment no longer exists. 

With reference to the 3d and 4th paragraphs of Genera) Ciders of the lllh Mairh, 
1832, no man whose claim to pension is doubtful, is to be struck o/T the strength of his 
corps, until the receipt of Orders regarding him from Head Quaiteis. 

The Pension Rolls requlied by the instructions circulated with the letter of the loth 
March 1830, to be forwarded to the Port Adjutant of Mongbyr for Registry, will, in fu¬ 
ture, be transmitted to the Adjutant of Native Invalids at Allahabad for that pinpose. 

The Genera) Officer Coiumaudiiig the Presidency Division will exercise his 
discietion, with reference to the situation of the Cantonment from which the Men 
invalided may have come, in directing them to return to the Head Quarters of their 
Regiments, or in letainiog them atBarrackpore, under the charge of the Superiiiten- 
dent and pay Master of Native Pensioners, until finally transferred. 

Cornet B. K. Money, of the 2d Light Cavalry, is removed fiom the appointment of 
Interpreter and Quarter Master to the Regiment. 

Head-Quartersi Calcutta^ lOfA Marche 18,34. 

Sargeon J. Rckford, of the lath Regiment Native Infantry, will officiate as Su¬ 
perintending Surgeon at Allahabad, during (he absence on leave of Superintending Sur¬ 
geon 'Tweetlie, and whilst Superintending Surgeon Smith may remain In cbaige of the 
Cawnpore Circle of Medical Superintendence, or until further oideis. 

1 his order la to have effect from the Ist instant, the dale on which Superintending 
Surgeon TweeUle quilted ihe Cawnpore Division* 

Quarter Master Sergeant George Black, of Ihe Kemaoon Local Battalion, is ap¬ 
pointed Sergeant Major to that Corps, vice Grainger promoted to Sub-Conductor. 

I'bc following Non-Coinmissloiied Officers of the late Corps of Pitmeers are 
appointed Quarter Master Ser(;ean4s to the Corps specified opposite to (heir respective 
Dailies, and directed to proceed and join : 

Quarter Master. Sergeant William Oman to the 6Sth Regt. N. 1. at Myiipoorie, vice 
Rooney remanded to the European Regiment. 

Quarter Master Sergeant James Cooper to the Ridtigurb Local Baitaliou, vice 
Hawthorne deceased. 
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Qnaiter Master Serjc«ant Kobert Kosb to the lUh Regt, N. {, at ChttUgong^ vice 
Hucliaiiaii appointed tp the r^epartineiit of Public Works. 

Quarter Master Sergeant Edward Kavanagh, now doing duty with the NaaBerec 
Battaiiuii, lo the Keiiiaouii Local BallaUon vice Black appointed Seigeant Major* 

> The uiiderniehtioiied Hospital Apprentices, who weie appointed in General Or* 
dels by the C<Miiiiiaii(U'r tn Chief, of (he 16th June L8J0. Idth Ueceiiiber 1831. and 97th 
Jauuaiy IR.U, having fulled to lepoit iheinselves to the Snpetitiieiiding Suigeon within 
whose Chcie of supeiiiiteiidetiif^ they are severally residing, are struck olf the List 
of SiiboidihJite Medical ^ervuiits, from this date ; 

Gfoige Francis Uecurds,-*—- O'Brieu, James Eilis, Chaites Olietiback, and 

John Howe 

1 he ftiilownig Individuals are appointed Hospital Apprentices, and directed to re- 
poit tlieniselveb to (he nearest Siiperintendtiig Surgeon, who will direct them to do 
rtiiiy wich the Ihisplial rn which their seivices ittay be most required, and include 
them in iheir next Monthly Meturns. Sncb of the Apprentices as do not leport them* 
selves wiiiiin three inomlis from this date, will he struck otf. 

Daniel Dutton, John Watkins, W. H. Byrne, John sicClatchey William Watson, 
Heun rreeinaii, licnry ijordon, John Dunn, Wiiraiii Dudley Sault, Robert Collins, 
Oeoigt' M)liie, John overiU, John Auausiiis Hyde Bachuian, Samuel Valentine Fuy, 
John Bonner Haul), Thomas Suook, James Bowser, Hugh Callaghan,James Thompson, 
and Jaities Guldens. 

1 ho iiiwlertneniioned OHlcers have leave of absence : 

Ibt Company 2d Bait.iliou Aiiillery—Ut Lientenaut J. R. Kereli from tOtb Feb, 
to loth Fell, ro vibit Simla, ou modical certidcate. 

Isi Regt. Light Cavaliy-Coinet V. P. T. Turner, fioni 3d March to Ist Jan, 1885, 
in exif'itiiion, lo rem.iin in the Hills, on medical reitillcate. 

litii Rcgt N. [--Lieutenant J. Reiuiiig<on, from 15th March to 15lli May, in 
eKU'U*inti, to enable him to lejoiii. 

6'4:h Kcgt N (.« Lifiiienaiit D Shaw, from 30th November 1833 to 4th February, 
in i‘\tcii.'>ioii, to eiiahli* him !<» rejoui. 

7'id Kt'gt. N. L—Eiuign G. 11 Rose, fiom Sth March lo 5th April, to visit the Pre- 
stdeiuy,on medical ceititirate, prepaiatory to appt>iiig (oi leave to proceed to Sea. 

2^tl] Kegr N. 1 — Snigeon J Hendetsun, from 15th Maich to 31st Dec, 1835, to 
visit the H>malva Monul.tins, on medical cenitlcate. 

Sttlioidmiiie Medicat Uepaiimeiit- 4potlie('.(ry c. Fox, from 3qth November 1833 
lo 15lli June, i<» leiiiaiii ai the Ftebideiicy, on medical ceritficate, and to enable him to 
rejoin Ills Majesty's idih Foot at Ouwupoie. 


Head'Qtfarter^t CalndtH, Wth Marcht 1834. 

The Diuapoic Divuiou Older of the Ui instant, directing the following removais 
of Native Docturb, is contiimeet: 

l^urbiiad Mug, trom the 56ih Regt. N. L (o the Nepaul Residency, t ice Achumbeet 
Sing, from tin* laltei to the foitiier, 

the toUuwnig lemovats and postings of Medical OBicers will take place : 

SiiBtteoii VV. s. Chaitets, .vl. D. (on turiough) fioiii the 26(h lo the-tOlh Regt, N» L 

bnigeoii h, Biiit, VI. I), (new promotion; to the 36th Keut. N. L 

Snigeoii II. H. Wilson,(on furlough; from the ’ioib to ihe 4dlh RegU N. 1. 

Siiigeoii J. Ddltymple (hew promotion; to the 2 U(h Kegu N. I. 

Asbisiaiit .Suigenii B. C Sully, M. D. (on (uiloagh; from the 47th to the 8th KegL 
N. K 

ASHiviaiii .Siu!>rcm T. Clemishaw, at present in Medical charge of the 47th Regt* N* 
1 ., 1 $ publcfl to Uiat (orps. 

A^ raiant buigeon J. Barber is posted to the Igtli Uegt. N. 1., and directed to join. 

AsM<<iani Sn K. B. ''umberlaiid, who was appointed in DreAideiicy Division 
Otdets of Hie 3 'Jtti Sept last lu the medical charge of the 34tb Uegt. N. 1., is posted to 
that < oips. 

EuBigii F, Adams is, atlus own request, removed from the 37tb to the 24th Regt. N.L 


fhad QuarterSt Calcutta^ \2th March, 1834. 

The Meerut Dtvi!>ti>ii Order of the 25tli pltirno, directing Assistant Surgeon J« 
MiuiB^, M« D., aitariied to the Horse Artillery aiMeeiut. to proceed to Agia, and do 
duty with His Vlajeviy'A 13tb Light Infantry, is coiifiitiled. 

I he BeiiArrs Division Older of the 3d instant, diiecting Assistant Surgeon G. C. 
Rankin, of the 38iii Regt. N. I , to leceive medical charge of Ihe Artillery at Secrole 
fioiii Absi&unt Suigeun Ebdaile, aiipoiiiied to the civil station of •Aziutghur, is coo- 
htlued. 
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Thf Sirhind Division Order of the 27th ultimo, .directing Quarter Master Sergeani 
TVilftam Oman, of the late Corps of Pioneers, to do duty with the 9th ttegt. N. (•, Is 
coiitlrm^d. 

A Curopeani General Couft Martial is to be assembled at Meerut at such time as 
the Major General Comcnandins the, Division may direct, fcr the trial of Veterinary 
Surgeon J. T. Hodgson, attached to the Uauper Stud, and such other prisotieis as may 
be hyoiight hefoye it* . c 

The Major Oeneral will nominaie the President and Members, and the Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Division will conduct the pioceedings. 

$iib Coiidiicttir G* Giaitiger (new promotion) Is posted to the Arsenal, Foil William, 
and directed to join without delay. < 

Tile undet mentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

' lOlb Heutinent Native infantry—Captain J Swetenham, from 15th January to goth 
Februarv, in extension, to remain at Barrackpore, and enable him to rejoin. 

Medical Department—Assistant Surgeon J. Wilkie, M. D., from 8th Match to 8lb 
April, U remain at the Presidency, on private affairs. 


Head Quarters, Valcutta, \%th March, 1834. 

The follotvitig P'omotioos are made : 

48ih Regt. M i.-lemadar Eiiiainhitccus to be Subadar, and Havlldar Suddhnn to be 
Jemadar, from tbeJib January IS3t, vice KeerutSiiig deceased. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: t 

,3d Uegt. Light 1 avaliy—Lieut. H* Marsh, from I5ih March to 151b Dec. on medical 
CerilAcaie, to visit the Hill piov|Hces North of Deyrali Dhooii. 

5th Kegi. Light Cavalry-dapt. W. Buckley, from Ulh Feb. to Ist Nov. on medical 
certiffcafe, to visit 8iinU. 

goth Hegl* N. 1.-ensign A. B. Morris, from 19th Feb. to idth Apiil, to rem.aln 
at Bareilly, on medical certiffcate. 

gSth Regt, N. I.—Lieut. Col. M. r'. Webber, from 15lh Feb. to l.'illi Dec., to visit 
Simla, and its vicinity, on medical certiffcate. 

84lh Kegt. N. 1. —Lieut. C* Bun, from Ist April to Ist Aug. to visit the" Piesi- 
dency for the purpose of appearing before the College of Bxainiiieis. 

69tb Regt. N. I.-Kiisigu J Clarke, from 5ih March to 5ili Jan. 1S31, to visit 
Simla, on arcoiiiit of his health. 

Brigade Staff*—Cap?. H. Hay, Major of Brigade, Robilcuiid, fiom l^th March to 
15lh Nov. on medlcai certiffcate, for the purpose of visiting the Hill Piovinces in ihe 
vicinitv of Miissoorie. 

Brigade Staff—Bievet Major V.-. A. Campbell, Major of Brigade, Meerut, ftoni 
15th Marrh to I5ib Nov. on medical certificate, to visit the Hill Provinces North ot 
Deyrab Dhooii. 

4tli Troop Ist Brigade Huise Artillery—2d-Lieiit. A. Broome, from IstMaichto 1st 
Dec., on medical certiffcate, to visit the Hills North of De>rah. 

Ist Regt. Light ravaliy—Capt. G. K. Croniineiiii, fioiii Ist March to 30tb Nov. to 
visit Siiiila, on medical certiffcate. 

i^valry—Snpeniuiiierary foiiiet R. Harvey, (doing duty with 1st Light Cmvalry,) 
from 5tb April to 5tli Oct. to visit Simla, on medical certiffcate. 


The Major General Commanding the Forces is pleased to make the following ap¬ 
pointment : 

58th Regt. N'I.—Lieut. N. A. Parker to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aid de-Camp to Brigadier Geueral W. Richards, c. n. 

iTbe undermentioned Offfceis have leave of absence: 

yist Uegt. N. |. —Lirut. Iiiterpreler and Quarter Master Y. Tamb, from Ist March 
to 15th May, in extension, fur the purpose of Joining hU corps at Neemtich. 

loth Regt. N. t.—Ensign u. H. Davidson, from lltb Feb. to lltli Apiil, to remain 
at Diuapore, on private affairs. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, l4f/i March, ISS4. 

The undermentioned offfceis have leave of absence : 

‘ Mtb Regt. Nd 1 .—Lieut. T. L. Rgerton.,fioiti I3tb March to lath March 183.5, to 
visit the Hills West of the Jumn.i, on medical certificate. 

ist Brigade Horse Artillery-Assistant Surgeon W B., Watson, from ist April to 
1st November, lo visit the Hills North of .Deyrah, on medical certiffcate. 

7tli Regt. Light Cavalry-'Lieur. D. VViggens, from 1st Maicb to Isi June, lu ex- 
tiffision, to remain at the Presldeucy/oii piivate affairs. 

8ih Regt. Light Cavalry—Majoi F. j. Spiller, fioni iJtb Jan. to istb July, lo visit 
iht Presidency, on private affairs. 
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l»l Reiit. N. K* H. fA\\t9, from lAth to 1st $ept. to vUU the Presi- 

driiCK on mfdtrui certiricate^ prepatatory to applying for fiirlousth. 

31M K«8t. V. i.~Lie«r. It. Meiizips.froni‘i*d Marchtoljd May, to visit Berbam- 
pore, o» pnvaie atlairs. • 

63(1 N. I. - rapt. J. B. Siiiiih, from 7 (h Ap it to 7th AugiMt, to visit Beihaui* 
pore, Oil private a^^aL^^, pievioiis to rejoining his corps. 

Head Quai^erSt f*aicaffat \5th IHarch, 1834. 

The Major Genera) in Oomtnaiid ot the Forces, with the sanction of Government, 
IS pleased to arant i«» the Native Army the indulgence of leave of absence, from the 
1st proximo, under the following restrictions and lirnliatlons, Wheie ctiniinstances 
may pievent this induliienee from being granted to the full extent authoriiSed, a report 
is to be made to Head>Qiiarieis. 

To the Troops stationed in Arracan and Assam, gt Dacca and Chiltsgoiig, leave Is 
granted to the extent of 4 Native officers and gi Non-Commissioned officeis per Kegi- 
meiit, and 15 Privates per troop or company ;-la cease on ibe Ist January IH5.1. 

To all oih(*r Corps ill the Presidency Division, except those enumerated above, to 
Corps ill the Saueoi Division, in the Malwa, Meywar and Kajpootaiia Field Foices, and 
ii) the Sidiiud Di\ision, leave is granted to the same numberto cease on the 15th 
N ixeirilicr next. ' 

I o the Hill Co||>^ stationed at Suhathoo, Deyrah, and In Ketnaoon, leave is to he 
granted to the same niitiibertocease on the 15th December next. 

To the Troops of the Line stationed in Kemaoon, leave is to be granted to the 
same number, from the 15th Gctoher iu\t to the 15th April 1835. 

To the r’orps ^tatiulled in the Dmapore, Benares and Cawnpore Divisions, al 
Allalubad. and in the Meerut Division, (excepting Kemaoon) leave iff granted to 3 
Native Officers and 16 Non Commissioned Officers per Uegimeut, and 10 Privates per 
troop or company, until the 15th October next. 

Commatmutg Officeis will be caietul that leave U granted with strict regard to 
prioiity of claims, and will limit the time granted to individuals, with leference to the 
distance of iheir homes, and the natiite of their business, sons to allow as lull a parti- 
cipaiion ns poh'iidr m the indulgence. 

Oillcris and iiit’o voing oil fuiloui:h are to tie reminded of the peiiaities attached 
t<' ttie oveiscii iiig <«f their leave, iveil as the iiecea£iit> of giving uolice (o their RegU 
menis. It Sickness should tleuiii litem at then liouirs. 

I lie (;enetal Ordet of the 2hUi April >810, containing precautionary direetioiu 
to Native I'loop<i xvhen tiavelting to <»i fioiii then ttegiiiients, is to be partirtilarly eg. 
pUinedto ilie utfirers and men ofeveiy Kegiineiit prevnxjs to their departure on leave. 

ihe of ■'•'iiiiiianding otlieeis is diiected to General Orders of the I9ih 

ii'iMJo, lerulatmg the mode of gianting the leave iiow autboi laed, as regards Non Coio- 
nii suHied 

I he rawi () > .e Di» I'lou Oidei of the *2d instant, diiecting, on the arrival of the ih 
Pevt at .Spiro a. As^Pt burgeon A. Keir, M. D , now In medical charge of the troops 
at that station, to pioceed to rutichgliur, and lake medical cba>ge of the 1st N. I., during 
the ah.«eiice <m leave of Siirgeon J. S. I'oke, is confiimed. 

* he Piesldeiiry ]>ivi«M>n Order of the Igih instant, appointing Lieut. J, 
GiantiFof Ills Majeeiy’s 3Hih R^'gt. of Foot, to officiaie as Deputy Jiidge Adipate, 
an>t conduct the piocecdings itu the tiial of Piivates Bernard Coyle and l^trick 
Piendeigiast, of His Matesiy's 38th I'out, is continued. 

I he leave of absence, for thtee months, gianted to Lietit. and Adjutant o VV. 
Fp<<ii of ilie5.3d Uegt. N. I., iu (general Orders of the 20th Nov. 1833, is to couiinetice 
from the 37th .lan. hui, ad of the date therein specifled. 

1 be seivices of Hospital Apprentice John Linton being no longer required at the 
Luiialic Asylum, I s. is diiected to loin and do duty iti the General Hospital. 

finbadar Jyndtir Slug, of ilip 58lli llegt. N. I .having heeii pronounced iinfii for 
further seivlce b> a Special invaliding Coiinnittee, is to he transferred to the Pension 
Estahlislinieiit from the Ist proximo. 

Qiiartei Master Scigeaut 'TVilltain Henry OrutcliAeld, of the 36th N. 1., having 
been leduced to the tanks by the .Sentence of a Couit Maiiial, is remanded to the 
flegt.of Artill^iy asaGuimer,and dliecied to rejoin the 3d company of Ibe Ist baiui. 
Hon at Mhow. 

Sergeant George Allsop, of the late Corps of Pioneers, now doing duty wHli the 
36ili Native Infantty, is appointed,Quarter Master seigeaiii to that Regiment, vice 
Ciul( hfteld; 

Quarter Master Sergeant James Gray, of the 30t)i Regt N I. is removed to the 
Kamaoon Local Battalion, vice Kavatiagh, who is transferred from the latUr to the 
former. 

The following promotions are made : • 

3d Regt. N I.-Jemadar Sheich Hmgun to be Subadar, from the Idili February 
1834, vice Cheerunjee Oustce deceased. 
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Havildar Andiii Sing to be Jemadai, from the iGtb Feb. 1834, vice Sheick lli»sitn 
promuied* ^ 

Mohui Sins, jiuwar, of tbe 4th Local Horee, having been examined by a Special 
Medical rotiitiiUiee, and reported untit tor luithcr service,, is to be tiansfeiied lo the 
Feiiiiioii BsUblishiiieut from the 1st pruxiiiio. 

'I he undermentioned Olllcers have leave of absence : 

.35ih Kegt N. 1.—Surgeon J. M. Todd, from Ist Apnlfto tst August, in extension, to 
proceed on the river,and tveiiiiially to Cherra Fonjee, on medical ceititicaie. 

n5lh Hegt. N. I. - Ensign c. 1. Hanison, from I'iih Match to isth tiis. to reinaeii 
at the piesideiicy, Lt the purpose of appeaiiiig before the College Examiners. 


fJead-Quat'terst ('alvatta, Ylth Marche 1834. 

With reference to Governineiit General Orders No. 170 of the ‘28th Noveinhei, 
and tieiieral Ordeis hy the Coininaiider in Chief uf the 2d Dec. last, the following ah- 
siiact of ihe iiansfers of the Native Cotninissioned, Non commissioned odicers, and 
Fnvales ol the laie Fioueei Corps, U publiAlied to^r ih^ luformatioo nf u|| conc*'riiiMl * 


Transferred to the 


Sappeis and Miners. 

ist Hegimeiit Native lufantry, 


Sd 

ditto 

ditto... 


lih 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


8tli 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


llMll 

ditto 

ditto... 


14tll 

dtito 

ditto... 


15lli 

ditto 

diuo. . 


17lh 

ditto 

tiiito. 


20(IJ 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


•2*id ' 

ditto 

ditto... 


urid 

ditto 

ditto,-. 


27tll 

ditto 

ditio,.. 


281 h 

ditto 

diilo,.. 


.3(11 h 

ditto 

ditto... 


34d 


ditto,.. 


Sdth 

ditto 

dllto... 


31)1 h 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


40r(l 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


4'4d 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


4Sih 

ditto 

ditto... 


4HIU 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


bill 

dtti 0 

ditto.•• 


53d 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


54th 

ditto 

ditto*.. 


Sdth 

ditto 

ditto... 


.57111 

ditto 

ditto, . 


bhth 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


50ih 

diiio 

ditto,.. 


Gist 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


did 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


ddih 

ditto 

ditto,.. 


69lli 

ditto 

ditto, . 


7lSt 

ditto 

ditto .. 


7 till 

ditto 

dido... 



Foliitcal Agent at Snhatiioo, 
Feii'ion F.stahlishment. 



^ it.. 

a ^ 




the Siiperntinieruty Tindal, rent l.ascars and Bhee'.iies, nf the late Pioiirer 
Coips. are t«i be accounted for in the 4th page ot the Monthly Kettiins of the C«np8 
wiih which they have been appoinied to dt* dnt> and Odicers Commanding Corpx 
of the Line at and above AHahutud. aie diiected to apply to ihe Gene al OfHc'r^ Com¬ 
manding the Meeoit and Snhiiid l)ivi<tit)n!,. and the Uibeers Comm.ini)ing the Malv%aii 
and UajpontanavFicld Fotces, for the irunsiei ui men to till vacancies that may occur 
in i/iose grades. 
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Head (^uarfers^ Catcuttai, iSth Marchy lfS4. 

The Anillerv Division Order isfiued on (he 1st hy Major 0. K. Ginvan, 

appointing %d l.ient. a. Hiiish. of the 4lh Troop 3d Biiuade, to act ns Adintaiit to 
the vie>tvai Division of Aitillerf» duiitig the absence on leave of Lieut, Wilson^ is 
conhi med. 

rhf* Major General in Coinmaiid of the Forces is pleased to inake the following' 
appointments: 

3nih Re^t. N. ]. Ltent D Oownes to be Adjutant, vice Laurence proceeded on 
(Ul loiuli. 

6ld Uest, N. 1.—Lieut. W M. Ramsay to be Inleipreter and Quarter Master 

The Ma|or (ieiieial in Command of the Forres is pleased to tpake the followimt 
removals and posiinitsin (lie Medical Departinnit: 

Snr‘’eon r E Dempster, from the 6ad to the 50ih Kegt. N I. at Buriackporc. 

Suigeoii fi. Angus (on fiiiloiiiih) to the 24lh Ue»l N. \. 

Asvistant Surgeon A. Bryce, M. D., fioin the 5ath Ilegt. N. 1. to the 8d Troop 1st 
Bji^ade lloisc Auilleiyat Dum Dnm, vice Rail. 

Assist SiifK. J Mengies (on fuilongb) to the 2d Rc't. N, 1. 

Surg. (I Donaldson, M. D., (on fniUxiiiii) to tin* 15th Re»t. I. 

A.sisi. Silig. F. Fnrnell (on fuiloiinh) to the l7ih Reg[t. N. 1. 

Ay'^ist, *'iirg, U. Fiillnrtnn. M D., ("ti furlough) to the 2flth Uegl N. I. 

Assist. Siif". A fhoiiipson (on fiiilonsh) to (he 21st Real N. I. 

Assist. Siirg C, R. Haiidyside, M. D«, (on fiiiloiigh) to the -iPtli Regt. N. I 

Conductor'I. Martin of the Invalid Fension Estahlisliment, Is permitted to reside 
and draw hi.s stipend at Monghyr. 

Snpeinutneiary F.nsian C. S. Salmon is, at Ins own request, directed to join and do 
duty tviih the 2tth Regt. N« I. at Baiiaekpore. 

(•nnner Mathew Mem<^worth, tahoratoiy man in (he Expense Mai^azine, is 
pronioied to the rank of Sergeant. 

Gunnel Robert Ross, laboiatory man in th^ Cawnpoie Magazine, is promoted to 
the rank of Seiceaiit, 

The undermentioned Oftlcers have leave of ahsenee : 

isth llegt. N. I.—Siirg. (I. F. Hough, fiotti 2itli March to 1st Jnue to remain at the 
Presldericv, on piivate affairs, 

goih Regi. N 1.—Fnstgn C. Rattray, I'loin 2Uih Feb. to .yoih Marcli, to lemain 
atBairiliy on private atTaits. 

tint’} Rest. N. 1. —Lieut, 'I'. Riddell, ftotn I5th April to 15lh August, to visit 
Bareilly on private .itfair^^. 

ffi'ud Quartersy Caln/fta, I9th March y 18.31. 

It having been recently hioiight to the notice of the Major Oenetal in Command 
of the Poicee that certain Odicers Coinrfiaiidtug Corps, which moved in the course 
of the pieseiit relief, tailed to comply with the Oeneial Hidei of the2.1lh Nov, IS«0, 
and to report to the Geneiat Oflicer Commandins the Divtsimi to whirh they were 
proceedtiiz, the date of their depattuie from their old «tntioim. as well as (lieti tveekly 
progress, the Major General is pleaded lo'cali the attention of ofllceis to tins order, 
and to* enjoin a iiioie strict obseivance of its piovisioris in (otuie, 

Major D Hairioit’s Kesmiental Older of the Ist lii&iatu, appointins Cornet A. 
Hall to act ns Ad)uiaiit to the 5ih L. C., vice Lieut. E. M. Blau permitted to resign the 
acting appotntiiient, and duitiig the absence on le.ive of Lient. A. Wbeatly,iH ctmtirmed. 

The Majoi Geiiciul Commanding the Fqicea is pleased to make the following up' 
poinlment : 

5th Regt. L. C,- Cornet C. M. tlascoyne lu be Interpreter and Quarter Master, 
from the I'^t iuHtap:, vice Lieut. Bolt periniiied to lesigii (he appointment. 

A^sist Anoiheraiy John Maishail is lemoved from His Majesty’s 49th Regt. of 
Foot,and appointed to the Dispensarj in the G.iiiisoiiof Fort Uilliam. 

Assist Apoihecaiy Samuel Slatei is uppouited to the. Hospital of His Majesty’s 
40th Foot, vice .Maishali. 


Head Quartersy Calcutta, 2Mh ^farrh, 1834 

Major J. Dunlop’s Reeimental Order of the 27th ultimo, appointirif: Eiifilgn R. Shaw 
to act as interpreier and Quarter Master to the 23d Native irifantty, vice Flatt pro¬ 
moted, IS confirmed ai a temporary arrangement. 

'I he Major General 111 Command of the Foices is ples'^ed to make (he following 
appointment: 

6tli Hegl, l.ighf Cavalry.—Cornet W. J. R. Boys to be Interpreter and Qaarler 
Master, vice Lieutenant Barton, who has been permitted to resign the appoiiitineui. 
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Thf* iirMi^irnfntidned officer Iim leave of absence: 

atedtcfti Dcpartnieni —Assistant $iirgfoii A. Gilmore, M- D„ (late In niediral rbaree 
of the MamsurJi Batti'lion,) from 7tli March to 7ih Mar, *to visit the i^tesidcnc>, ou 
iJiedkal ceitibcate, preparatory to applying for furlough. 


Heafl-QuarterSf Calcutfat 21.rf Marche 1834, 

The Kiiinaul 8taiion Orders of the lOlh iiisiant. direV'tiiu all Ueports of the station 
to he niMde to Lieutenant Colunel r D. .steiiart, of the Idtli Megt. Lieht r^axalry, dutiiia 
iviaj'tr fietieia) Sir J. w. Adams’ absence on a tom of inspection, and appointiii!! 
i.ietiieiiaiit K. CaiiMey, Interpieiei and QiiarterMasterufihe lODi Keginient Liabt faval* 
i>, to officiate as SUiioii .staff, are conflimed. 

Snh-Lieuteoaiir and Deputy romiuiseary P. Allen, of the Ordnance Department, 
isdirected to join the Maitaxiiieat Allahabad, to which he stands posied. 

1'he undermeiitioiied officrr has leave of absence ; 

7ih Heginieiit Light t^avalry—Ueuienaiu C, Ekiiis, fiom 13(b Jaiiiiaiy to I3tb May, 
to visit the Presidency, on medical ciTiidcaie. 


Wearf Qr/arfcr.y, CalcuttQi Afarc/i, 1834. 

The Neemuch Station Older of the 1st tnsianr. appointing Lieut, and Adintant H, 
W. fiurt, of the 4(*th ftegt. N 1., to act as Majoi of Rtigade to the Met war Field Force, 
until the arrival of Lieiit. Mainiitoii appointed to officiate,.vice PawKiii*^. Is condiiiird. 

r^ol. J. Robertson’s Regimental Order of the ist liistnnt, appoliulng Ensign J, F. 
Erskine to act as Adjutant to the 46tb N. 1„ vice port.,it confirmed. 

The leave of absence, for ten months, granted in General Otdrr« of the I3th 
instant, to Lieut, <^nl, w. c. Wehher, of the %gih Ke^t, N. 1 , is to le considered as 
having coinmeticed on the 4th iiisiant, instead of the i$iti ultimo. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. VA'alker. of the Invalid Kstahlishment is appointed to the Com¬ 
mand of the European Invalids at chunar, ami directed to join. 

This cancels the appoiiument to that sitnaiion of Lieut. Col. C. H. Lloyd, annoniic. 
ed ill General Oiders of the Isi ultimo. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the folluniiig 
appointment: 

9d Regt. LIsbt ravalry.^Cornet J. s. g. Ryley to he Adjutant, vice Lieur. 
Lawrence, who has been permitted to resien the appoininient. 

Lieutenant A,Tucker,of the dth Regiment Light ravatiy, is fiernntted. at his own 
request, to resign the appointment of inteipreter and Quarter Ataster of the t'oips 

Ensign J 8. Davidson, qf the 79d Uegt. N. (. having becu declared by ihe rolifge 
Examiners to be qualified for the duties of Interpreter, is exempted fiom fuither 
examination iii the native languages. 

The ondenneuilonefl Officers have leave of absence: 

General StalT^Biigadier H. Patton, r, b., fomnianding in Oude, fioin 13th March 
to I5lli November, to proceed to Almorah, on mndical ceriiticaie. 

Ist.BattailonArtiMery,—ist Lieutenant A. catdew, from 83Cii Match to 33th April, to 
visit Arrah, on private affairs. 

dth Beglmeat t. r.^Asentant Rnrgeon A. Ciiehton, M. D., from sut March fo 
3(Hh September, to vUlt the Presidencv, on medical certificate. 

lOlh'Begt. N. 'L—Ensign C. J. Richards, from llih Febiuary to lith Mai, to 
r«m«ln xtKIivoek Phyoo, In Arman,on pilvaieaffairs. 

64th Regt. N. 1.--Capum the H<drble W. Ilamiitnii, from I7th March to l7th 
8epieinher» to remain at the Presidency, on inivaie affairs. 

Hill Rangers—Assist.Surgeon w. B. Webster, fium 3ist Match to aoih Apiil, in 
'gxteiisioo, to enable him to rejoin his corps. 


Bead’Quarttrs, Calcutta, March, 1834. 

To enable Commanding Officers to judge pf the expediency of antboii/ing ad¬ 
vances of pay, which are occasionally kpplled for, on account of email Guatds and 
Bicorts under4be Command of Native Cummlssioned and Non-Commissioned Offirets, 
the Major Generana.plemed to direct; that the date to which the men,are paid, shall 
Invariably be Inserted in the Command certincatts. 

The Benares Division Order of the Itih instant, appointing AssittzMt ^ingeon J. 
Barber, of the I3tb Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate as Assistant Garrison 8ur- 
•feon at CJmnar, Is eoaOriBed. 

■The Beuares Division Order of the Idth Instant, appointing Assistant steward 
James Parnell to* proceed to rherra Poonjee with a party of sick men from the Jst 
company let battalion of Artillery, Is confirmed. 
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The DiRtrfrt Order by Brigadier W. Burgh, under date the 15tb instant, appoinling 
rapUiri S. 1.. Ihorntnn, of the 13ih Native infantry, to act as Major of Brigade to the 
Troops Helving in Kubilcund, duiing the absence on leave of Brigade Major Hay,ii 
conDtiried. 

The Agra Ganiaoti Older of the 15th instant, aupoiiitiiig Assistant Surgeon J. Mur¬ 
ray, M. D , doing duty with his Majesty's 13th Ligiii Infantry, to the medical charge 
of tliH'i8ih Kegimeiu Native Infantry, consequent on the depaiture of Surgeon J. Hen- 
der‘on, on leave, isrontlrmed. 

Sergeant Huitick Fleming, laboratory man in the Kajpootanah Magazine, is appointed 
Park Seigeaiit, \ice Crawford deceased. 

Ihf undeimentioned Ofliceis have leave of absence: 

2(1 Regiment l.ight Caxalry—Lieutenant Culoiiel A. Puffin, from 13th February to 
35th March, to enable him to join his Regiment. 

29tli Kegt. N. 1.-Lieut O. \V. Willtauii from Idth April to 15th August, to fUH 
Dinapore,on medical ccitiffcate. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, iQth March, 1931, 

The Major Oeneral tn rornmnnd of the Forces is pleased to appoint Colonel H. 
ThoiiisDH, ot the uilj Kegt, Light Cavalry, to the Command of the Tioops in Oude, 
during the absence on leave of Brigadier Patton, C. B. or until further urdeis. 

i'eiisKuied Diumuier Biicksey, who was transferred to the Invalid Pension Bsta' 
blishment in (jenerat Diders oflhr 28th December 1P90, is permitted, with the sanction 
of Goveintneiit, to reside and receive liis stipend at Dinapore, instead of Moiighyr. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

Gener.il iffatf'-Major General Sir J. \V. Adams, K. C. B., Comg. Slrhind Division, 
from 15th April to Sd May, to visit Simla, on private affairs. 

I7ih Kegt. N. I -'Ensign J. 8. D. rullocb, from'ilst March to list May, to remain 
at the PreNidency, on urgent private atfairs. 

52d Hegt. N. I -Captain F Aiiberjonois. from 15ih March to I5th March 1635, to 
visit the Hill Provinces in the vicinity of Simla, on medical certificate. 


Head’Quarters, Calcutta, Wh March, 1834 . 

William Henry F.wart and Henry Coles are appointed Hospital Apprentices, to 
flit vacancies in the Sulxirdmate Medical Department, occasioned by the death of Appren¬ 
tice Henry Gordon and the lesignation of Acting Assistaut Apothecary J. W. Linton. 

ErratoV. -In Genernl Orders of the I0th instant, removing Assistant Apotbe* 
raryJ. Marshall from H. M*s 19th Foot, for “ appointed to the DUpensary in the 
G.iriisun of i-'oit William," read “ appointed to the General Hospital.^ The Order 
Books to be coi reeled accordingly. 


Hea^-Quarters, Calcutta, 29fA March, 1834. 

On the ityrival at Cawnpore of the Detacbment of Artillery Drafts under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant C. K. Mills, Assistant Surgeon 3. H. Dallas, M. D., now in medical 
charge of the party, wilt proceed to 8augoi, and do duly under the 6uperlntendiag, 
Surgeon of that division. 

Bombardier Harry Stanley, who was appointed an Assistant Overseer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works, in Government General Orders No. 156, of the 81st Oct. lastj 
Is promoted to Sergeant. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

aithHegt K L-Ensign B. Blenkliisop, from 24tb March to 30th June, to visit 
Balasore, on medical certiHcale. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 3Uf March, 1884. 

The Meerut Divisli n Order of the 20ih instant, appointing Capt. J. Hewett, of the 
52d Kegt. N. I., to act as Major of Brigade totbeTroops at Meerut, during the absence OB 
leave «f Brigade Major Campbell, or until further orders, is couflrmed. 

The leave of absence granted in General Orders of the 25th ultimo to Lieut. J. C. 
Lumsdalne, Aide de-Cimp to Brlsadier General W. Richards^ C. Commandiug tiiB 
Dinapore DiviiioOi is cancelled at hii own request. 
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Pitrirk Harrington, of the Araenal, Fort WilUaro, having been examineA 
anrt |Mofiui>i)C(;rf until lor fiiither active diit) by a Special Medical Cointnltiee, ia tu 
hi* <**'111 'o (oin Mu' (>airii»ou roiunanli*^ at Chuiiar* • 

I lu' MajiT Griii'int lu '*oiiHi>aiid ot Mie Forces is pleased, wllh the sanction of 
0«>v. •iiiiient t<» r.>nk to Mie niidpriitpiitioned Nalive Doctors, educaled at the 

Native InMitnMon, froni ihedatcii )«pecilled opposiie to tbeir lespecUve iiaoies : 

ll^eiip. ^ihuh,.27»h May lH2rt 

Hu»oiu oukti''h...17th Adjust tcriri, 

Baeiite Siii^h and Mosain Btiktuh are dhected to do duly under the Superintendinc 
Suri^eoti at Saiigor. 

the nndpitneuMoned PiipiU from the Native Medic.il Institution baving been 
exaiiMtit'd bi ihtf Meiltcal Botiid, and fuHUd tiii.ilitlpd, ate adinilled luto the 4Seivice 
Bl Nati^ •' Oortoia. tnon the *2Hth February last, and disposed of as toUuw ; 

rhitmey to do duty under the orders of the Siipeiiuteiidiug Surgeon at 

Dinapoip, 

Shaikh Ib|ii'e Biikbsh, to the pstablislintpitt rmploied under Ensign Nicoifion, 
Piitint>‘al AsMhiaiit \u the t»ovprn<>r (ieiierai*K Agi'ui ai Ma/atpehanah. 

feliaikh Ahtnud Alee, to do duty uuiter thcoiders of the Superintending Suigeon 
tt Cawnporp. 

tiy order of Major General Watson, 

4 . K, LCMLEY, Colonel, Adjt. GenL of the Army. 





GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONSy^c. 


OKD£K BY THE HONORABLE THE Vl^E PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial and RuveNuii Dkpahtm bnt, thk 7th Ai^ril. 1834. ^ 

The Uonotable the Vice PreitUeiit in Council is pleased to make the following 
appouUmeutd: 

Mr. M. s. Knvenshnw, Absislaut under the Couitnlssioner of Revenue aud Circuit 
of the ^8t or Meerut Divisioiu 

Ml. S. J. Beecher^ diUu ditto of the lUb or Patna Division. 

Mr. H. M. Elliott to officiate as a Deputy CoUgclor lu^Mterut. . , 

The Older of the Commissioner of the Idtli or Allipme Division, dated the 5tli 
iiiatant, dnectin;; Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume iharise of ihe office of Mauistiaie of the 
aA-Peigiinnaiu and Superintetideui of the Allipure Jail, uiiUI further oideis, has been 
approved. 

'I'he following officers have obtained leave of absence from their atatloiis ; 

Ml. J. A. Pringle, Civil and Seshion Judee of MoiHshedahad, to vise the Presi* 
deucy, on iiiedkal certificate, preparatory in applyine for leave to proceed m he.i Mr, 
w. M. Diioin, Assistant under the Coinmihsloner of the Moori-hedahad Oixii^loii, hat 
been directed to receive charge from Mr. Pringle of the current duties of the Civil 
and Session Judge’s office. 

Mr W. P. ukeden. Magistrate and Collector of the Soulhein Division or Moiada- 
bad, for’iS days, on piivaie afiatis, in extension of the leave gianied lo him on the 28 iU 
Jaiiuaty last. 

Mr w. St. Q. Qnintin, Head Assistant to the Magistrate and follecior Sarun, 
for 3 iiiotiihs, on piivute afiaiis, in extension of the leave granted to him on uie aist 
uluiiio. 

Mr W. F. Thompson, officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hur- 
nanah. tor afnitnightf on private atfaiis, in extension ot the leave granted to him on 
the lUih Feb. last. 

14Tn April, 1831. 

The following officers have obtained leave of ahsence from their stations: 

Ml. K. Walpole, a Judge of the Comis of gqddei Dewaniiy and Nizaniut Adawint 
at the Picsidency, for eighteen months, on medical certificate, to pioceed to ibe Cape 
of <jOOd Hope. 

Mr. H. Wallers, rommissioner pf Keveiuie and Circuit of the Iftlh or Chittagong 
Division,and Coiiiinissioncr of Arracau, for six weeks, on medical ceiUficaU'. Mt. J. 
J. Harve) has been appointed to officiate as roiuuiissioner during the absence of 
Mr. Walters, and Mr, G. A. C, Plowdeu to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Chiiiagong duiiiig Mr, Harvey’s eniployment as Couimis-toner. 

The Older of Mr. G. stockwell, Coinmissioiier of the 4ih or Moradal^ad Division, 
diiecnng Mr. R. K. Clarke to ofikiale as Collector and Magistrate of the Suutherii 
Divjbioii of Moradabad, until the letuin of Mr. Okedeu, has been approved. 

21st a PHIL, 1834, 

I he Honorable lha Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
apponiuneiifs: 

Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as an additional Judge of Zillah Bareilly, 

Mr. A Smelt to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson to ofiiciate as Magistrate and Collector (»f Moorsbedabad. 

The f(dl(}wing officers have ubtatned leave of absence from tbeir stations: 

Mr. D. Pringle, Jvdnt Magistrate and Deputy Collector of tbr Central Division of 
Cuttack, fora fortnight, on piIvate affairs, in extension of the leave gianted to him 
by the Cumniitfaioner on the I7th ultimo. ^ 

Mr. c, C. JuckMtn, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Mo ^rshedabad, for a 
fortnight, oil private affairs, in addition to the time allowed to join bissutloii, 

38th April, 1834. 

The following officers have le.ave of absence from their slailons: 

Mr. N. J, Halbed, Special Commissioner under Kegulatioii III., 1838, and officiat¬ 
ing Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Niaaiiiut Adawlot at the Presidency, for 18 
months, on medical ceitificate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. C. Smith, additionsil Judge of ChUiagons, for dwevkn, on medical certificate 

Mr. J. A, Piingie, Civil and Session Judge of Mourshedabad, for 18 uioulhs, on 
medical ceriiticate, to proceed loihe Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Walteis, Commissioner of Revenue ano Ciiciui of the Ksb or Chiltagong 
Division, and Commissioner of Airakaui for id months, on medical cerUficate, la 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 


' A 
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Mr« W. M« MarHn« Joint Masistratp and Deputy Collector of Ptirreedpore, ror 2 
nmntbs, ou mediial ccrtiflcatc. 1 he romniissioner of the 15tb or Dacca Dixisiou will 
iJiake ariansemeiits for lelievinK Mr. Martin. 

Mr.'H. Kenii» M. I)., A&histaiit Surgeuii> attached to the civil station of Moorsbe’ 
dabadf foi lu <]a>S| on iiJivate utTairs* 

C^MACSWEEN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort AViliiam, General Department, 3l.st March, 1834 

Mr. G. H. Smith i« appointed to ofUciate ta charge of ibe Cuotouis m the NdVtheru 
Dooab and Delhi uivuton. 

jTli Apwil, 1S34. f 

Mr. W. Brnckeii, head Assistant to the Collector of Calcutta Customs, has obtained 
an extension of the leave granted to him under the oiders of Government of the 2i8t 
JarifKuy last, for a period of ten days 

Mr Edward Stirling is permitted to proceed to Europe on tiirloiigli 

Mr P. A, Dulryrnpte eoihaikedon sick ceiiifieate, for Europe, on hoaid the private 
ablp' Hlndo^tan, The vessel wa^ left by the pilot at sea on the 2d instant. 

Ml. 8iillivaii J BVecher bavins passed an examination on the 1 st instant, and 
being reported qualified r«>r the public setvlce by proficiency in two of the Native 
languages, the orders which were issued on the 24th February last for that gc-iitltinan*s 
return to Euiopeaie revoked. 

Mr, M. S. Riivensliaw. Writer, is reported qualified fur the public seivice by pro* 
ficieticy in two of the Native languages. 

14th April, 18.11. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government of 
the 7th instant, to Mr. W. Bracken, Head Assistant to the Collector of Govi^rniiieiit 
rustomi at Calcutta, for a period of ten days, has been cancelled at his request from 
the 7tb instant, the date on which he resumed charge of his office. 

28Tn April, 1831* 

Mr. c c, Jackson is appointed tu officiate as Collector of Goveiiiment Customs at 
MoorsiiedaUad, until tuiiher orders. 

Mr. Eiiwaid Stirling embarked on furlough for Europe on hoard the steamer 
Forbes, The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the 16ih iiislant. 

H. T. PUIN8EP, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort Witxiam, Political Department, 3u April. 1834. 

Captain D Biuce resumed command of the Palace Guards at Delhi on the 10th 
March, 

Assist Surgeon Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hatfa, permitted to proceed to the Presi* 
dency for the purpose of applying for leave to proceed to sea on account of ill health. 

10th April, 1881. 

Cornet J. D. Macriaghfen received charge of the Harowtee Agency from Mr. WIL 
kinsoii oil the bih March, 1834. 

2iTH Aprit.. 1834. 

Mr. John Bax received charge of the Residency at Indoor from Captain Robinson 
on the 6th instant. 

Oil the 3d instant Major Edward John Honywood was appointed Superintendant of 
the Myaoor Princes, in successioa toMaj<Hr Caldwell proceeded to Europe. 

C. E. 1 REVELYAN, Depy. Secy, to the Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department, 28th April, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Standing Counsel to the Hon’ble Company, is permitted to 
proceed to the Sand Heads, and to be absent from bis office for thiee weeks, from ihe 
S 7 tb Inataiit, for the benefit of bis bealib. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec, to Govt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fort William, Ecclesiastical Depa^rtment, 7th April, 1834- 
The Reverend T* E. Allen, District Chaplain at Haaareebaugh, has obtained an ex* 
tension of the leave granted to hmi under the orders of Government of the 10th ulti¬ 
mo, for a further period of one month* 

s 28th April 1834. 

The Re'verend T, E, Alien, District Chaplain at Hazareebangh, who, under the 
ordfrt of the 7 th instant, obtained an extension of leave for a further period of one 
nteilth. reported bis arrival at Hazareebangh ou the 2 ist instant- 
, . H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLR THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wili.iam, So April, 183-1. 

iMo 8.'i of l83i,~Tlie H'Wi’blft Ihe Vice President in Council is pleased lo make 
the followin'^ AppoiiitmeiUs : 

Assl^lalll Sui j'eoii liobett Barclay Duncan to the Medical duties.of the Civil Station 
of Asiia. 

Ah^istnnt Surgeon James Bsdaite, M>D.» to the Medical duties of ilie Civil Station 
of Azifiiulinr 

Assistant Surgeon Henry Taylor to the Medical duties of the CimI Station of Myu- 
pooiee, retatiitiig faispieseiil charge. 

I'lie following tetnpoiaiy Appointments are confltmed : 

Lif'iilenunt John Fordycp, of Aitillery, and lipiiienaiit James Nathaniel Rind, of 
the 37 th Rpgt N 1 , as Assistant Revenue Surveyors. 

Major Edward John Hoii)wood, of the 7th Regt. I isht Cavalry, as 5iiperinlendatit 
of the Mysore Princes, in succession to Major Caldwell, pioceeded to Ruiope. 

Lieutenant Charles Dighy Dawkins, of the tnd Kegt. Light Cavalry in Command of 
the fiovernor Generals Body Guard, vice Major Honywood. 

Lieiitenaiit John Hamilton, of the 9ih Regt. Light Cavalry, as a Major of Brigade 
on thp Ksiabli'thrniMii, Vice Lieuietiant Dawkiris. 

I he Vire President in Council is pleased to make the following temporary Ap- 
poiniineiitB : 

Captain Charles Coventry, of the 32d Rest. N. I., to oiTlciate as Deputy Pay Master 
at Ntisseerabad, vice Captain J. Fagan, promoted to a Rpgiiiienial Majoiity. 

Assistant Surgeon William Brook O'Shaughnessv, M. D., to otficiate in Medical 
Chaige of the Civil station of Gyah, until tuither Ordt^is, 

I he following PiomoUuii and Arrangement are made by the Vice President In 
Council: 

Tilth Regt. N. I.—Supernumerary Lieut. Douglas Tniscntt Caddy is brought on the 
etTective strength of the Regimeiii, from the 15th December, 1S3J, vice Lieut. J Ho- 
hertsoii deceased. 

Eiiaiun Fiancis Jeffreys to be Lieut, from the IStb March, IH34, vice Lieut, and 
Brevet Captain the HoiCble p. r. Sinclair deceased. 

The undermentioned Officer is brougiit on the effective strength of the Infantry 
on this Establishment, from the date expiessed opposite to his name : 

Iiifantiy.^Eiisigii (leorge Thomas Hamilton, from the 271h February, 18.31, in 
succession to Lieut. C. Cook tiniisferied to the Invalid Establishment. 

Subadar Mir^a Munower Beg, of the 5th Regt. Ltsbt Cavalry, is promoted to the 
rank of Subadar Major in that Regt. from the 17th uUiiiio, vice Boudun Khan deceased. 


3d AeniL, J8S4. 

No. 86 of 1H34.—The Troop of Horse Artillery at Diini Dum heing considered as 
perinanmili attached to the station, the sepaiaic Bazar Rstablisliinent of one Miittsuddee 
and one VVembmnii, hitherto drawn for it, 111 conformity with Geneial Orders No. 40, 
of the 24th Feb, 1820, is to be ducoulinued from the 1st proximo. 


lOTH April, 1831. 

No. 87 of 1834 - — Lieut.-Alexander Webster, of the 43d Regiment N. 1. is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough, on account of his private affairs. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieur. C J. Lewis, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Gcneial, in General Ordeis No.27, of the 30tb Januaiy last,is cancelled from the 26th 
ultimo. 

The leave of absence granted to Mr. John Henry Warner, Executive Officer 4th 
Division of Public Works, in General Orders No.—of the I3lh February Iasi, is extended 
to the IStli instant. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry Harpur Spry, Civil Surgeon at Huila, has been permitted, 
in the PoHiiciil Department, under date the 8 d instant, to visit the Presidency, for 
the put pose of appljing for leave to proceed to sea, on medical certificate. 

N 0 . 8 R of 18:i4.-The Honorable the Vice President In Council U pleased to make 
the following promotion in the Medical Department; 

Assistant Surgeon Donald Butter^ M» J>», to be SurgeoDi from the 26th February 
1833, Tice McDoReU retired. > 
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No. 89 of 1834,—Tbe followlne Officers have leave of absence : 

Major M, Ramsay, of the 24th He(t. N. 1 Assiet. Supefiuteiidant of Tanali in the 
Western Provinces, to lesideiu the UiUs, from the IStb Uirch to the 15tb Nov next, 
on medidal certificate. 

Uent.B* Y. Keiiry, of the C*orpB of Engineers, Rxecotive Engineer of the ISth or 
Rajepooianah Division of Public vvorks, to reside in the Hills, from the 9.1th April to 
thfi 1st July next, previously to visiting the PresicW^ncy, which be bae been per¬ 
mitted to do In tien'^ia) orders No. 79, of the 20tb uUimo. 

LieuU Reilly will deliver over charge of Ibe Divliiott to Lieut. Fagan, of Engi¬ 
neered as a temporary arraugenieiit. 4 


l7TB April, 1834. 

No. 00 of Ifi34.~The undermeiiiioaed officers are brought on the effective strength 
of the Infantry on this establishment, from the dates expreesed opposite to their names ; 

Infantry.—Ensign Arthur Mitford Becber, from the 18ih March 1834, in succession 
to Major J. Grant transferred to the Invalid Rstabllsbcnent. 

Ensign Frederic Dayot Atkinson, from the I3lb March 1884, in successluii to 
Lieut. R. W. Palm resigned. 

Ensign Walter Staubope Sherwill, from Ibe 13ih March 1834, in succession to 
LUiit« Brevet Capt. the Hon’ble P. C» Sinclair deceased. 

The unexplred portion of tbe exteristort of six months’ leave of absence granted by 
the Bombay Government, to Ensign Charles Arthur Mortis, of tbe aoib Regr. Bengal 
N. 1., to proceed tbeoce to sea, confirint;d by tbe Supreme Cjovernmetit in Ueneial ut' 
ders No. 138, of tbe 8 lst October 1883, is hereby cancelled from the 201 b of Febrnaiy 
Use, tbe date of that officer’s return to Fort William. 

Mr. Apothecary Petek O’Brien, of the Subordinate Medical Depaitment, has bfeii 
permitted by Government, in tbe General Department, to accept the situation of iiiMd- 
AsfUtaat to tbe Calcutta Native Hospital, in tbe room of Mr Malbew Barrett lebigiied. 


No, 91 of 1834—The Honorable tbe Vice President in Couucil 1 $ pleased to make 
the l^ollowing promotions, tbe date of which will be adjusted hereafter: 

Infantry.—Lieut.-col. Thomas Newton to be Colonel, vice Col. Goddard Richards 
deceased. 

Major George Peter Wyraer to be Lieat.*Col., vice Lleut.-Col. Thomas Newton 
promoted. 

dlst Regt N 1»—Capt. William Gregory to be Major, Lieut. John Macdonald to 
be Captain of a Company, and Ensign James Charles Inites to be Lieut., in succession 
to G P Wymer promoted. 

Capt John Jones, of tbe 46lb‘RegL N. i., and Lieut. John Lnfius Tottenham, of 
the 3d Regt. Light Cavalry, have returned to their duty, on this Establishment, niihout 
prejudice to their rank, by permisbion of the Hoooiable the Court of Diiectors:— 
Date of arrival at Fort William, IStb Apiil 1834. 

Tbe uudermeutloued Officers are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough ; 

Lleut.-Cot George Hunter, fc B., Of tbe 74th Kegt. N. I, and Lieut. Charles 
Ekin8,of the 7Ui Regt. L. C. on medical certidcate. 

Assist. Surgeon John Colvin, M.D., of tbe Medical Department, attached to the 
Civil Station of Goruckpore, on account of bis private affairs. 

No. 93 of 1834.—The Vice President in Council in pleased to make tbe following 
temporary appointment. 

Veterinary Surgeon H. C. Hnlse, attached to the 10th Regt. Light Cavalry, to 
officiate as Veterinary Surgeon to tbe Haupper Stud, during the absence of Veterinary 
Surgeon Lindsay, or until further orders. 


94th April, 1834. 

No. 94 of 1884.—The Honorable the Vice President In Council Is pleased to direct, 
that tbe folloveiog paragraph of a Military letter fiom tbe Honorable the Court of 
Directors, No. 98, dated tbe 93d October 1888, be publlabed in General Orders: 

** Having taken into our consideratioo tbe rates of pay at present allowed to Mem- 
bers of tbe Medical tooard and to Superintending Surgeins when on furlough ro 
Europe, we have resolved that, from tbe date of this despatch. Members «>f our several 
Medical Boards be allowed to draw the pay of Colonels of Infantry, and Superinteudiog 
Surgeons the pay of Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry, whilst on fuilougb uuder tbe 
Regulations of the Service.” 

No 95 of. 1894.—The Honorable tbe Vice PresidenL In Council is pleased to direct, 
that the following* paragraphs (1 and 3) of a Military letter from the Honorable ibe 
Court of Otrectors, No. 98^ dated tbe dth November IWj bo pabliibed in General 
Order#/ 
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Tara, l " We have perftiiited diiiffeon Walter Gtat«, late nf yonr Estahllshment, 
to retire from the Service ; his retireoieut taKri elft'ci fn'in tlif *28ili aueiisi 1838. 

S We have peiinitted Captain GeoiKe fotsieri «jf )uur Ealabtiaiiuieul, to remain 
twelve in« nibs lont'er in ibis country. 

No. 9fl of 183t-—The Vice President In Council is pleased to direct that the follow, 
ins |i^a«. (3 to 5) of a Military lettei tioiii the Hon'ble ihe Comt oi Oiiectuis, No. 07, 
dsted the dill Nov. 1833. the provisions ot whicU aie applicable lo the ibier Piesidencles, 
be published in Gener.tl Orders : 

Para. 3. ** We direct that fees upon cotniiiissioiis arant d his Majesty to the 
Company's officers, shall he beieaftei collected by, and ciediied to. Go>einnient in ihe 
same manner as <he fees on roinpanj's coiitinissioiis are now collected aiui credited, 
and that the s daiy to be beieafler planted to the Military Secieisrv of the i oiiiiiiaiid»<r 
in riiief, be two •hoiisnnd two hundred and titty Rupees, (a, 250) pei in lieu of 

fees and all oihei cmolitmeiits. 

4 . We otisetve a iiicat discrepancy In live rales of fees levied from officers nf the 
same rank at ourseveial Piesidencics, and that tbo8«* rates in most iiisiunces mateilally 
exceed the latcs paid by officers of corresponding rank in bis MaJesttS Seivice 

5. Wc therefore diiect that the fees r>ii coiniiilssions to he' hereafter paid bv the 
Company's officers at all the Presidencies, be the same as those ebaraed to his M •Jesiy'i 
officers of correspondinu rank, and that one moiety of those fees be charted ior the 
Company's and the other moiety for the Kiiis’s coiiimlssioiis." 

No. Q7 of 1934.*-Under instructions from the Hoii'ble the Court of Directors, the 
Hon*ble the Vice President iii Cniiiicll is pleased to riiifct, wiiu leference lo <»eii«r«il 
Orders No. 199 A.,of the 281h Seiitember, 1827, laying down a scale of pay and allowaiicea 
for Veiennaiy Surceons on ibis esiablisbmeiit, including tlio»<e of bis Majesty's Seivice, 
(hat the clause commencing with the words *M>ul ihev &c " and ending with ** nidi* 
vidual" in paragraph 4, be cancelled. The Order Books to be corrected accordingly. 

No. 99 of 1834*—The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
tbe fnllowing pinmoMon : * 

67 th Regiment Native Infantrv.—Ensign Ge Tge lease Hndgoii to be Lieutenant, 
from 18ib April 1831, vice Lmitenant A. Kennedy dec* astd. 

The iindeniieniioned officer is brought on Ihe clTecttve strcnalh of the liifaHUy on 
thise^ttablishmriit. from the date expiessed opposite to his name: 

Infantry.-Ensign Clare Sewell Sainton, from llie 19ih March r8S4, vice Ensign B. 
H« Showcis deceased. 

The leave of absence granted In Lieutenant George Titirter, «»f the 38th Regt, N. 1., 
ill General Orders No. 56. of the 6th April 1882.Is extended to the iSiii tnviant. 

The Vice President in Council Is pleased to qiake the following appoiiituifiit In 
the Ordnance Coininissarlat Department: 

SnbConducior George Korreslto be acting Conductor, vice Ldfces Kcclan promoted 
to fnlt Conductor la Oetieial Order No. 50, of the I3ih February last, in succession 
to Leitb deceased. 

0 

No. 99 of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to maka 
the following adjuitm^'Ot of rank : 


The leave of absence granted to Captain John Satchwell, Asrlstani Cnlllffll^-rt.'y 
General, in General Orders No. 87 of the 29 ih Jaimaiy last, is cancelled fiiom iheVSib 
vltiuio. 

J. SIVAKT, Depy. Secy.to Govt. Mil)* Dept. 


In whose room. 


Col. G. Richards de¬ 
ceased. 


Lleiit . Colonel T, 

Taylor retired. 

% 


Corps, 

Rank and names. 

To rank from. 

Infantry. 

Ditto. 

rolonri T. Newton...S 

Lieutei*ant*CnloiiclG.P* Wild,# 


24tti Regt. N. 1. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

infantry. 

Major M. Rakusay, ^ 

Captain A. 8'. Singer, •••. •. 1 

Lieut. A. Q.'Hopper,. j\ 

Lieut. Col, G. P. Wymer .... 

IQibOct. 1833. 

Otst Regt, N* I. 

Major W. Gregory,.1 

17ibJnn. 1834. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Captaiti J. Macdonald,**r 
Lieutenant J« C. Iniles.J 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quartersf Calcuttat 7,d April, !834. 

Tlip CnwHpnie Division Order of lh« 2l8t ultimo, appointing Captain J. C. C. Gray, 

tip* 2ist Keuitneiit Native Infantry, to officiate as Deputy Judge Advot^te to a 
l'iir''ppaii Geneial roint Martial ordered to be assembled at rawnpore, for the trial of 
PuvHte CeoTge Mardoiiald. of His Majesty’s IG h Foot, or such otber Piisoneis as may 
be before it, is fondiined. 

Tlie lleulmental Older by Lieut. Col. 1. D. Sleiiarr, roinmanding the loib Lislit 
Cavaiiy, tinder date the iHtb nUtiiio, appointing Lieut. T. V. B. Beaisun to act as Ait)u- 
taiit to iliat Corps, is confirmed. 

The Major Geueral in Command of the Forces Is pleased to make the following 
promoti**«n: 

5^/i /{rf:impnt f.h'hf rflp/r/rv.-Jemadar Vahobnt Sing to be Subadar, and Havil- 
dar Slinlrk RooduM to be Jemadar) from th4f f7tli March in succession to Btotdun 

Khan dereitsed. 

The iiiidriiiienfiotied ofRceis have leave nf absence: 

KiiciMeers.'-Sd'Lieut. G. H. Fagan, (attached to the Delhi Division Depaitmeiit of 
riihUc \\'oik«.) finiiignth March to gotli Sept, to vi^sit Neetnueb, mi ptivan* affaii*). 

Iti«hl Wing F.tiiope.iii Itegi,—Lieut. C. Jordeti, from ISlh April to .'>iU Septeiiibei, 
to visit Dacca, oil piivatc affairs. 

ITead‘Quarters, Calcuttat AfA April, 1834. 

Lieut. J. Hamilton, of the otU Rrgt. I iglit Cavalry, who ban been appAiiifed a Rri- 
sade Mafor on the LslaMi.shiiieiil, in Governiiient General r)rders No. 85, of.^tfie .3<i 
instant, is posted to the Meywai Field Foice. 

r'apl. W GI'i*^gow. of the Invalid F.Htablishment, Is permitted to reside at Seiuui- 
poie, and diaw bis allowances fiom the Presidency Pay Office. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5th April, 1834. 

Lieut. F. Wallace^of the InvalitF F.fitablisbment, is peiniift«*d, until fnither orders^ 
to reside at Baitnol, and draw Ins allowances fioni the Benares Pay Office. 

The uiidernientioned officers have leave of absence : 

F.Ufo|t*>aii litvalids'^Lieiil. Col, W. B, Walker, from 15lli Feb. to Ist Aiignsl, in ex* 
tnitioii, !<■ remain m Hie Pre»idcnry, on medical certificate 

Fiigiiieeis Lieut. J. It. Oldfield, (attached to tho 13lh division Depailment of 
Public WoikSi) from 5th Match to Btb March 183.5, to visit Simlali. on medical ceriiflcute. 

2dHi Regt N l.—Siiigeon B. 6nrt, M. D.. fioiii 20 Hj March to ,20Hi Apiil, in ex. 
tension. In lemalii at Hie piesideiicy, on piivate affaits. 

Siibordiuate Medical Dfparliiient.—Assist. Apothecary W. Brookes, Foot Aniflery, 
Cawiipore, from I5tb April to iSth October, to visit the presidency, on piivate affairs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 7th April, IS34. 

'I’be Major Geneial in Coiiimand of the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow. 
in& Gene>al Ordei winch was issued to His Majesty’s ttegni enti in India on the 4th 
itlsiaiit, bepiihiislied to the Army ; 

t Calcutta, Ath April, 18S4. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 7S5 —At a General Court Martial re assembled at Secrole, Benares, on 
Thiirsduy, the lath day of February 1831, Ensign ronynuhaiti Monlguniery, of His Majes¬ 
ty’s 3d» begt. (or Bail's.) was arraigned op the fullowiiig Charge ; — 

Chtfrge.^** RniHin Cnnnyiigbam Moiitgooiery, of His Majesty’s 3d Regt (or 
Buffs) pLiced In nrreat and charged. 

With conduct dUsiacefiil to an Officer, in having been drunk on duty under arms, 
on the evening of the 2d of December 1833, at Berhampore, on occasion of Hi«' paiade 
of the Regiment for the intpectiuii of the Major General Comtiiandiiig the Divuiuii.” 

. Upon which dnarge the Com t came to (be following decision ; 

The Court, upon the evidence before it, finds Hie prisoner Ensign 
Conypgb;i(io Montgomery, of His Majesty’s 3d (or Buff's) Regt. guilty of the charge 
pieferred against bim. 
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SeHtenvp .—** The Court sentences the prisoner Ensign Coiiyiigiiatn Montgomery, 
of UI& Majest)’8 3d (or Butfs) Regt. to be cafahieied/' 

(Appioved,) 

.(Signed) W. C. BENTINTK. (.'onimaniler in Chief* 
Ens^sn Connyngbain Montgomery is to be struck olf (he stiength of llis Majesty's 
3d (Butfs) Hegt. on the day on which the senieuce ol the (fcneial Couii Mailial shall 
be iiiaije known to hint. 

By order of his Excellency the Right .Honorable the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) It. TORRENS. OoU Adju Gcnl. H. M. Fotces in India. 


jffead’f^uttrters, Calcutta, HfJt April, 1834. 

Major J- Orniit. of the Invalid EstablishiJieut, is appointed to tJie Command of the 
Eiirope.iii Invalids at Chunar. during the aiiseiice on leave of laetn. Col. W. B v\ aikei. 

viajor Mirliug, on being relieved, will re-j<»iii bis oh n Kegt., tiic 74ih N. I. at 
Miivapore. 

The tiapir GeiiernI ill Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 

Appoiniineiith : 

lor/i/.igh/C'dt’tf/rjf.— Lieut. T.F. B. Beatson to be Adjutant vice MelliBli 
resi'jiied. 

Arracan Loral Btf/Zof/on.—Lient, J. H. Tilsoii, of the (iOlh Regt. N. J., (at 
pienent serving ntiii ilie Airacaii Local Battalion.) to he Adjutant, yce Duff deceased. 

En!>i'tn H. Davidson, of the I0tb, U, at bis own request, leinoved to the 72d 
Begt. N. I , as junioi of his rank. 

4ssisiaui Surgeon W Bait, proceeding to Caunpore in Medical charge of a Do- 
tachmeiit of ills Majesty's I loops, is directed, on his uiiival tliei*', to place hiiri'^eU 
undet (he oidrrs of the Supeiiiitendiiig Surgeon of the Cawnpure Division. 

Apothecary John DougUs is removed front His Majerdy's 3d RufTs, and directed to 
rontiiMit* doing duly with I he 2d Brigade Horse Artillery, duriug the absence of Apo¬ 
thecary D McDonald, or iiiitili titriher orders. 

Apoilhcary rii'ailes Fox is removed from His Majesty's i6th Foot, and posted to 
His Ma{estt's3d Rntts at r.'ha/eepufe, vice Douglas. 

dpotlietaiy John Wilson, who wn'< directed lo do duty wiih the 2d Brigade Horse 
Artillery in (General Ordeis of the Sth iiltiuiu, is posted to His Majesty's iGtb Foot at 
Cawiipoie vice Fox 

Avsiataiit Apotheraiy John Silk is removed from His Maiesly's Kith Foot, and 
direcied to join and do duty with ihc 2d Brigade Huise Atiiileiy at Cawiipore. 

Assistant Apoihecaiy riiailes Feniiien is removed from the Artillery, and posted 
to H>s MajrsiyN Idih Foot at Cawnpoie, vice Silk. 

Steward JaiiKs Dam is leinoved from His Majesty's 10th Foot, and directed lo foin 
and do duty with the 2d Brigade iLmbc Aitillerv atOawnpoi*. 

Steward David Nixoii is posted to his Majesty's 10tb Foot, vice Bam. 


Iletid'QHa7‘fers, Calculia, ^th April, 1 k 3 l 

The Major fJeneial in f ormnand of the Forces is pleased to diicct that the follow¬ 
ing CfiieiaMixit'f which was issued to His Majesty's Keginitiitn ni India on the Stli 
liisiunt, he published to the Aimy: 

Calcutta, 8f/t April, 1834. 

(;hNEKAL ORDER. 

No.tST—A t a Geneial Court Martial, assembled at Agra on the 13th day of Janu¬ 
ary, 1834, Bnglei Michael Sale, No. 218, of No. 2 oi Captain Barkei's Company, H* M. 
I3tii Liglit liifantiy, was atiiugneU on the following charges : — 

. ist charge-’-** Fin^ instance. Fur ill treating Ooopie, camp foilower, on the 
inoji iiig ol tiie Mill of Oclubei, 1833. 

. '* aecoiid iiisuiice. For making use of highly abusive language to Lance Serjeant 
McEntyre, when in the execution of bis duty, un the same day. 

2«/ charge,--** For iiiiiiiiious conduct, as setfoitli in the following ituiances : 

Fust iiistatice. In h<iviiig struck Serjt. Henry Hastem. of No. dor (apL Tron- 
son's fonipaii), M. M.'s i3ih ijglit Infantry, a violent blow on the head when in the 
execution ol his duty, oil the moining of ibe Nth of Octobco 1833. and made u»e of 
highly abusive language to the said Serjeant. 

Second insiaiice. For having struck Serjeant John nallisay, of No. 4 or r'apt. 
Follieigili's CoiiipHtiy, H. M.'s 1.1th Light,Infantry, a violent blow on the head, when in 
the execution of liis duty as Serjeant of the Mam Barrack Guard, on iiiorning ot the 
44tli October, 1838." ' 

. Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision : — 

Opinion.—“ The Court having iiiaturely weighed and considered the evid/nce 
adduced insuppoitof the prosecution on each charge, together with what tlio prisoner 
has brought forward in hU defence, of opinion, that he is guilty of the lirst instance 
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df tlir first rbar«;f; that he Is suilty of the secoitd Instance Af the first charse; that he is 
griiit) of the first instance of the second charge; with the exception of the word* 

* lioleiit on the bead» and when in the execution of his duty that be is gutUy of the 
second hisiauce of the Second charge. • 

.Ve;»fertrc.-~“ The Court having found the prisoner Bugler Miehnel Sale. Vo. ilfi, 
of No t or Captain Barker’s Company, His Majesty’s )8tb light liif^ntiy, guilty of the 
firhi rluirce in hath instances : guilty of the second charge In hoih instances, with the 
excepiionof the words * violent on the bead/ and ‘ when In the execution of his 
diitv ;* ill the first instance of the second eburee, which heiiig in dliect hieacb of ihe 
AiiKJesut War; do, by virtue thereof, sentence him, the pnsonei Bugler stichaei Sale, 
No. 218. of No. *2 or Captain Barker’s Company, His Majesty’s I3iii tight Infantry, to 
suffer solitary confinement for the term of twelve caleunai monihs. ’* 

Approved, 

(signed) JAMBS WATSON. Major Gent, in Cominand of the Forres. 

Rkmauxs hy thr Major Gknbral Commanding tiis Fi»rcr*i. 

In cnnsideiatiotk of the prisnnei’s lung coiifliieiiteiii. and of the improper and irri. 
tatiinf conduct pursued towards him, while takiiig to the Guard room, the Major Geneial 
lu coinmaiifl of the Forces remits the punishment# 

By oidei of Majoi General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORHENS> Col. Adjt. Genl* H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of J^jur Qeueral Watson, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col, Adjt. Geiil. of (he Afiiiy. 

ffead Quartersp Calcutta, 9tk April, l‘t34. 

Yhe Regimetitai Order by Lieut. Col, O. Conperi cominandinx the Silh N. I. 
dated the 2d instant, appointing Lieut. W. Gihh,ofthaj coips, to act as Adjt to the 4 
cutupatiies of the Regt. proceeding on escort duty with ti^^asiiie. is confirmed 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to make the fi>11owing 
promoiioii : 

7fli Itegt. N, 1.—Haviidar Meeraii Sing to be Jemadar, from the l7th March isat, 
vice Gugiaj hiug deceased. 

' - ^ 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, lOfA April, I8s4. 

I 

Sergeant Joseph Dothan, of the Pension Ei^tablikliuient, is peiiiiiited to reside and 
draw his silpend ut Moughyr, instead of at Benares. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

59th Hegt. N. I«—Capi. J. Scott, fiom 1st April to I0(h May, to visit Calcutta, on 
private atfaiiH. 

.4Jtl Kegt. N. I*-—Lieut. P. Mainwaiing, (attached to the Syihet l.lght Infantry, 
from 25ih April lo 29ih May,) in extension, to ttmain at the Piesidency, for (he 
purpose of appealing before the Examiners of the C».iUge of Fort William. 

auliRegt. N I.-Lieut. A. Ramsay, from 1st March to I9tl^ August, to remain at 
Bamiiiv, on inedirai certificate. 

fifiiii He^t. N. I.—Ensisn C# D. Bailey, from 27(h Jan. lo Ist May, to remain at the 
Presidency, for the purpose of undergoing an examination in the College of Fort 
William. 


Bead-Quarters, CalcultUi UfA April, 1331 . 

The Sirbind Division Order of the srtii iBllmo, directing l.ietit. j. F. Bradford, 
•r tbe 1st Light Cavalry, to continue to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master of the 
0th Regt. Light Cavalry, is confirmed. 

A European General Court Martial will assemble at Meerut at such i$me as Major 
General the Honorable J. Ramsay, commanding ,that DfviaioH, ma« direct f»t the trial 
of Lieut.'Col. John Hnnter, ofthe 56th Regt. N. U, lately commaudfng the 7lst Regt. 
N. I., nbfi ail each prisoners as niay be brought before it. 

Biigadier B. Cartwright Is appointed President, and Major General Ramsay wilt be 
pleased to nominate The Members, and direct (be Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
tbe Division to conduct tbe proceedings. 

The officer commanding the airblnd Divisifin will be pleased to deiarh, on Major 
General the llandrablt 4* HamsayM reijuisitiom such number of field officers and c^ap- 
tilqs as the Naio| General may jadge Beccssary to complete the Coort. 

The undermentioned offli;ert have leave of absence; 

jMth. Uegl. lAflorgeon J. Duncaii,^ from 25i^ March to 1st July, lo remain at 
Ca^tpoce> on medical certificate. N. B, This cabcels ffie unexpilred portion of the 
um of ,al^ace granted to him in Gcnelal Orders of the Mlih December last^ to euable 
mm^io rejoin his corpa# 
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.3<inpf(t.N. I.—KHr"«oM<W. Giiuie, from ut April lo Iftt 3eptember, (n visit iiip 
Presidency, oa m«dir«il ceiliftcate, prepAiatory totubmitiinK aa appUcati^ii for leave 
to pioceed lo lbe Cape of Good Hope. • 

btb RckI. Liyht Cava ry —rornrt O. Scolt, from lit April to lit January JS3fl^ to. 
visit the Hill Pioviuces Nort^ Deyiahi ou medical certificate. 

4i<t Real. N. I.^ Lieut. W. P. Meares, from iotU March to 5lb November^ tp visit 
the Hilts Iti the vicinity of Simla,^on medical certiftcate. 


^ Head^Quarter^, Calcutta, 9UA Aprily\S34. 

The Major General In command of the forces Is pleasdd to direct, that the follovlnit 
meral Order, which was Issued to Hts Majesty^s Heglmenls in lading on the 9ili in- 
taut, be publisbed to the Army; . 

Calcutta, 9tk April, U34. 

GfiNRRAL ORDER 

No. 768.—Ata General Court Martial, assembled at Meerut on the ISili day of 
January 1834, Private John Green,of Captain John Jenkins's Troop, His Majesty's lUli 
Rcrl of Light Dragoons, was arraigned ou the following charge: 

Charge.—** For highly iinsoldeir'iilie conduct, in drawing bis 8word, and attempting 
to Injure Lance Corporal Frederick Meredith, by making several cuts at him, when tii the 
cieeiitloii of his duty, on or about 5 o'clock on the evening of the 6th instant^belng in 
breach of the mb Article of War, and subversive of good discipline/’ 

tJpnii which charge the Court copie to the following decision*: 

Finding.-*" The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the.proiecntlon, to> 
gethcrwiih whattbe prlionerhas urged In his defence, Is of opinion, tnat the prisoner 
is guilty of the crime laid to bis charge, with the exception of the words ' attempting 
to injure/ of which it acquits him. 

^Sentence, ** The Court having found the prisoner Guilty of so much of the crime 
laid to his charge, sentences him. Private John Green, of H. M/s llth Kegt, of Dra¬ 
goons, to suffer solitary imptisonment for the period of six (6) calehdar months, at 
which time and place as His Excellency the Right Hoiiortble the Commander In Chief 
may be pleased to direct." ' 

Approved ; but in consideration of the prisoner's length of conflnement, remit the 
puaishment awarded. 

(Signed) J4MES WATSON, Major Gen. in Command of the Forces. 

Before the laoie Court Martial, on the goth Jaa. 1834, Piivate Patilck Crowe, of 
No. 6 (or Capt. J. Plgoit's) Company, H. M.’sSOth (or Cameronlao) Regt. was arraigned 
on the following charge : ~ 

Charge,—** For moiinous conduct, in having, at Meerut Barracks, on the IBtb of 
December 1833, seized a stone or brick, and violently, and with roallcions Intent, struck 
Color Sergeant Thomas Calder, he being In the execution of his office, whereby the 
Sergeant was severely cut in the head ; the same beiogcontiary to the Mndity Act and the 
Articles of War." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.—"The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the prosccutloo. toge¬ 
ther with what the Prisoner has urged in bis defence, is of opiiUon, that be is Onilty of 
the Clime laid to bis charge. 

Sentence,—** nt Court having found the Prisoner GuUty of the crime of which 
he is charged. Sentences him* Private Paiiick Crowe, of His Majesty's S6th (or 
Canieroiiian) Regiment, to suffer loRiary Imprltontnent for the period of eighteen (iS) 
calendar mnnlhi, at such time and place as His Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Commander lu Chief may he pl'ased to direct/* 

t Approved: the Imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the Sentence. 

(Signed) JAMB^ WATSON, Major QenL in Cemmaad of the Forces. 

By Older of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, CoU Adjfc. GenU H* M. Forces In India. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, IflA April, 1834. 

The Major General In commimd of the Forces Is plekscd to direct, that the follow* 
inf General Order, which was Issued to His Uajesly'a RegimeiHs In India, on the lOtb 
initaut, be published to the Army: 

CalcuUa, l6fA April, 1834, 

GENERAL ORDER, . 

No. 780 .-At a General Court Manlal, assembled at Agra on the Utb day of January 
1814. Private Robert Scott, No. fSS> of No. y or Captain SutberUud’s CompaDy^. His 
Majesty's 13th Light iiifaniry, was arraigned on the following Cbaige 

CAarge.—'* For unsoldier like conduct. In having been asleep ot^ Ids post b|l^wecn 
8 and So'etock on the momimg of the 81st Ocioher 1838/' 
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Vpon wbicb cbar|«the Court come to the foUowtiif deculon : 

The Court having matarcly weighed and' considered the evidence In 
•upport of the Protecotion^ together with the Prisoner's defence, are of opinion, that 
he, the PHsonf r, Private Robert deott, No. Its, of No. T or capuin Sutberlaud's Com¬ 
pany, His Majesty’s IStb Light Infantry, Is guilty of the charge preferred against him 
which being in breach of the Articles of War, do sentence him, the Prisoner Private 
Robert dcolit. No. ia4, of No. 7 or Capt. SutherUnd’r Company, His Majesty's 13th 
Light Infantry, to suffer solitary confloement for the term of (dj sla calendar months.” 

Approved: the punishment remltled. 

(Signed) JAMRS WATSON, Major Uenl. in command of the Fofces. 

By ordm* of M^|or General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. A<yt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Mglor Oeneral Watson, 

J. R. LUHLBY, Col., Adjt, Genl. of the Army. 

The Battalion Order issued by Lieut. Col. J« A. Biggs. Commanding the gd Batta¬ 
lion of Artillery, under date the gStb ultimo, appointing lit Lieut. W. O. Young to 
act as Adjutant and Quarter Matter to the Battalion is conlirmed as to a temporary 
arrangement. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, iSf A Ayril, 1884 

The DInapore Station Order of the 7lb Instant, directing Major J. Thomson, ot 
the aist Regu N. 1., to remain at DInapore, pending the dissolution of the European 
General Court Martial, of which be is. President, is condrmed. 

The lea7e of absence, for four months, granted to Lleot.-Col. G. Hunter, C. B., 
of the 71th Regt. N. l.,is to have effect from the litb ultimo, instead of the date 
specided In Oeneral Orders of the gOth Feb. last. 

Lieut. C. Orlflln, of the 81st RegL N. I. is permitted to visit Simla, instead of 
the Hill Provlncei North of Deyrtb, as nollded in General Oiders of the 4th Jaii.Iast. 

Assist. Surgeon C. McCurdy, now at the General Hospital, Is appointed to the 
medical charge of a detachment of bis M^lesty's ssth Foot, proceeding frpm Fort 
WIHiain to Berhampore by water; and after performing this duty, be will proceed to 
Agra, and place himself under the orders of the superintending Surgeon of that circle. 

Mr. McCurdy is directed to repot t himself to the Brigade Major King's'I loops in 
Port William. 

That part of General Orders of tbe eib ultimo, posting AssUuiit Apothecary F. 
O’Salllvan, 00 bis promotion, to the Generai Hospital, is cancelled, and that individual 
will continne as heretofore attached to tbe Dispensary in tbe Garrison of Fort Wiiliaui. 

The andermcDtloued officer has leave of ameuce: 

68th Regt. N. l.-*Aisistant Surgeon M. Richardson, M* D., from Idtb March to I5th 
December, to visit tbe HIU Provinces North of Deyrah Dbooti, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quarters, (Uilcutta, 16fA April, 1834. 

' The Meerut DUisloa Order of the srih ultimo, directing the undermentioned Staff 
Serieaot, Native Doctor, Lascars and Puckailie, late of tbe 2d company of Pioneers, to 
do doty with tbe corps specified opposite to their respective names, is conftinied. 

sergeant Robert Hots, with the 7ist Regt. N. I., Meerut. 

peerboceus. Native Doctor, with the SIrmoor Battalion, Deyrah Dboon. 

Blixooilah Khan, Lascar, with tbe 30th Regt. N.I., Delhi. 

Boldee, Lascar, with the 62d Regt. N. 1. Loodisnah. 

Resile, Pttckalle, with the let Regt. Light Cavalry, Meerut. 

The DInapore Division Order of the 6lh Insunt, appointing Lieut, and Adjutant T. 
Lyeaght, of the Bnropean Regt., tooffielate as Deputy Judge Advocate General to a Court 
Martial ordered to usemble at that station is confirmed. 

The lotve of absence granted toCapcain R. L« Aiistmlher, ol tbe 6th Regt. Light 
Ctnlry, in Genertl orders of the4tb ultimo, Is cancelled at bis request. 

Assistant Surgeon M. McN. Kind is appelated to the medical charge of tbe 66th 
Regt. N. I. atMheqr, during tbe absence on leave of Assistant burgeon M. Richardson, 
M. D., or ttotil farmer orders* 

Mead-Quarters, ffla/cwffa, I7fA April, 1634. 

Assistant Sqrgeon D. HacNab, M. D., is removed from Bad, and posted to the 3d 
Regt. N. I. it Naascerabad. 

RsilaMt Surgeon Jtmes Bruce, at present attached to tbe sr th N.ff., Is posted 
to the psth Regt., iod directed to join that corps at Agra* 

AfNlstant Saiseoa J. Murray, M. D., on being relieved from the medical charge 
of thessth Regt. will rejoin the 1st Brigade Horse Artillery at Meerut. 
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Tbe Major General in command of tbe Forcei is pteaied (o make Ibe rollotvinr 
prooinHoiis: ^ ; 

58tb Kcft K. I — JemaAar Pufwan sinK lo be Subadar^from thekOth March 183d. 
vice Sttbadar Lola Tbakoor Reread deceased. ' ’ 

Havlldar Bnstee Dooby to be Jemadar, from the SAth March 1M4, vice Jemadstr 
Pnlwan Sing promoted. 

Jemadar Rimasnr stog to be Snbadar, from tbe 1st April 1834, vice Svbadar 
Jyndor Sing invalided. • 

Havildar ftamsawiirk Sooknl to be Jemadar, from tbe let April 1834, vice Jemadar 
Ramasur Sing prumoled. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence; 

A3d Regt. N. I*-Capiaiu N. Lonli, from tbe iMb June to 30th October, to vIsH 
Bauleab, on private alTalrs. 


The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased lo direct, that tbe folloir. 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty*! Regiments In India on the lltfa 
Inst., be published to tbe Army; 

Calcuftat lUA April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. TOO.—At a General Conrt Martial, assembled at Berbampore on Tuesday the 
4th day of March, 1834, Private John McCormick, No. 5 company His Majesty*! 38tb 
Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge: viz. 

CAarge.—** With having, when paraded with a drill squad, at Gbazeepore, on the 
morning of the S3i of Nov. 1833. struck, with bis drelock. Drill Corporal Anker, of 
the same Regt, bis superior officer. In the execution of bfl office; in breach of tbe 
articles of war.** 

Upon which charge tbe Conrt came to the following decision : 

finifing. —The Conit, upon the evideuce before thorn, are of opinion, that the prt. 
•oner Private John McCormick, of No. 5 company. His Majesty’s 38th Uegt., Is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.-^** Tbe Court' sentence the prisoner Private John McCormick, of 
No. 5. company. His Majesty*! 3Stb Regt. to suffer solitary Imprisonment for the 
apace of 0 * 1 ) calendar muntbs, In such place as tbe authority confirming this sentence 
shall be pleased to direct/* 

Approved: the imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the sentence. 

(figd.) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Gent. In command of tbe Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on tbe same day. Private George Traiite, No. 081, 
of H. M. 3Sth Rest, was tried on the following charge: viz. 

Charge.—** With having, on the 31st of Dec. 1888, In camp at Quilwar Ghaut, 
repeatedly struck Serjt. Wm. Horton, of H. M. SSlh Regt. his superior officer, in tbe 
execution of his office ; in breach of tbe articles of war/* 

Upon which charge the Con»t came to the following dfcision 

Finding.—** Tbe Court, upon tbe evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
prisoner Private George Traine, No. 084,, of His Maiesty's 3Sth Regt., is guilty of tbe 
charge preferred against him. « ^ . 

Sentence,—** The Court sentence the prisoner Private George Traine, No. 084, 
of Hib MajflBty*! 3Btb Regt., to be transported to New South WaUs for tbe period of 
seven years/* 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WAI’SON, Maj, Gen, in command of the Force*, 

The prisoner private George Traine is to he senito Calcutta, nnder a suitable escort, 
to be delivered into the charge of the Town Major of Fort WHIiam,for Ibe purpose of 
beius made over to the civil power. 

Before tbe same Court Martial, on the 5th day of March 1884, private Peter ferrick, 
of rapt. Matthews's company, of His Majesty's 381b Regiment, was triad on the follow. 

rAor«.-“’witbhafing. onlheadof Jan. 1834, In camp at Uonnecab, struck 
Sergeant John Cox, of His Majesty's SSlh Regiment, his superior officer in tbe execution 
of bis office ; in breach of tbe articles of war/* 

Upon which charge the Court came U> the following decision i ^ 

/’indlnn—** The Court, upou the evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
prianner privale Peter Perrlck, of CapUio Matthew*’, company, Hit M.jnt,’* 98Ui 
Kegtmeui, i» g.iUy of the char,e preferrisd againit him. 
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%Vei^teHce,’^** Vlie Coork sefileMCR the priioner l^rWate Peter FerricK. of Captr 
lfaUhews'8 cdmpaiiy. His Majesty's 381b Refclnienti to 'suffer solitary ImptUonment 
for ibe space of U calender months, in such place as the authority emiflriuins this sen* 
tenee shall be pleased to direct* 

Approved : but I lemh six months of the imprisonment awarded, 

(Siicned) JAMK8 WATSON, Maj* Gent in command of the forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the dthday^of March laid, pilvate rharles 
Jennens, of the liaht company of His Majesty's 38tb Regiment, was tried on the 
following chaige: via. 

Charge With disgraceful and highly Ininhordlnate condnei, In having gone 
about the othcers’ Quarters, at Gbazeepoie, on the S2d of Dec. 1833, with if loaded 
firelock, in rearcb of r'apt. Lowth. of His Majesty's 38th Regiment, with intent to 
take bis life; and In saying to capt. Lowth, when on the wav to the guard, on the same 
occasion, that * it was a good job that he had not met him a liitle snooer, or he would 
have made him a corpse,' or words to that effect." 

Ui on which charge the C'^ark came to the following decision : 

Finding.--** The Court, upon evidence before thetii, are of opinion, ihat the ptisoner 
private Charles Jennens, of the light company of His Majesty's 3Sih Uegiuieiit, Is 
gutUy of the charge preferred against biui; hut the Court And, that the offence was not 
committed on the gid of December, hut on the g9d of November ]g33. 

tVenfeisce.'r'* Court sentence tlie pristiner private Charles Jenneiis, of the 
light cciiriptny, Mis Majesty's 38tb Regt., to suffer solitary imprisonment for the pehod 
of twoyrari, In such place as the auiboiliy condraiing this sentence shall be pleased 
to direct." 

Approved; redocmg'tbe solitary imprisonment to one year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Qeiil. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Mt^or General Wats^m, 

(Signed) R. TOHRENSj Col , Adjt. Gen. II. M* Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col., Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


J 

The Major General in command of the Forces U pleased to direct, that the folloW' 
ing General Order,'which was issued to His Mt^esty's Regiments lu India, on the 12th 
instant, be published to the Arihy. 

f^dfeuffa, lEfA Aprilt ld34. 

GENERAL ORDaR. 

No. yOt.-'At a General Court Martial, re-assembled on the 17th day of January 
1834, Lance Corporal Charles James Swan, of captain Blundell's troop, His Majesty's 
lltb Regiment of Light Dragoons, was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge —** For highly uoseldier-tike conduct. In refusing to obey the lawful com- 
Biandofbls superior officer. Sergeant John Gore, of the regiment and rroop, on 
or about (a) nine o'clock on the oigbt of the gsih Instant, in the hatrack room, and 
following ap disobedience, by striking the said Seargeant Gore a violent blow with 
hts Ast, Sergeant Gore being then and there In the execution of bis office ; being in 
breach of the 11th and leth articles of war, and subversive of good order." 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Flnding^^** The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the proieruiinn, to. 
gctlier with what the prisoner has urged In bis defence. Is of opinion, that he is guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge* 

4$eisfencf.~*'The Court having found the prisoner guiliy of (he crime laid to his 
charge, sentences him, Lance Corporal James Swan, of His Hajestv's lUli Regt of Dra¬ 
goons, to suffer solitary iniprisoniiietAfor the peilod of twelve (ig) calender months, at 
such time and placeas bii Excellency the Itight Honorable the Coinrnauder.iti Chief 
may he pleased to direct." 

Approved:, the Impiisonment to he calculated from the date of s'*n(ence. 

(SIgnedJ ,JAM,BS.WATSON, Maj. Geo. in enminand of the Forces. 

By order of Major Gtiieial Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Msjor General Watson, 

* J, a LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Qenl. of tbe Army. 


^ HeaA^t^uarterst Catcatlat iSth April, 1834. 

•The iflspension from rank and pay for is months, to which Lieut. Samuel Boileau 
Boftd, of the 1st Regt. tt. Cavalry, was sentenced by a General Court Martial, haring 
expired, be Is direct^ to return to bis duly. 

The MaJo|.Oeneral la cpniiiaiid of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
removals and poitlngi; 
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Colojuet (BrigRtlier Gcneial) J. N. Sniltb from (be 40tli to the 59tb Rcgi* N. I. 
Colonel r Newton (new promotion) to the 40ib Kent. N. 1. 

Lieut. Col.#. H. Cave (on fuiloueb) from tbe Olst to the 40th Regt. N. L 
Lieut. Col. 0, P. Wytner, (new promotion) to theout Regu N. 1. 

The uiidermeutloneU offlccra hive leave of abieuce : 

3(1 Local Hor»e~cornet E. 1. Robinson, (3d in comniand,) from lOtb April to 
ISlIi Jan. 1935, to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

«Nuueree Battalion-Lieule and Adjutant C. O'Biiett, from 35tb March to 90lh 
Apn1» in exteuaion, to remain at Loodlanab, on medical cenifictU* 


• ffead'Quarters, Calcutta, tPth April, 1634. * 

The Major Geneial In command of tbe Forces ia pleased to make the following 
promoiii*n : 

33d Regiment Native Infantry.*-Havlldar Mcer Peer Alice lobe Jemadar, from the 
gdtb February 1634,vice Hambuccas deceased. 

The undermentioned oAcers have leave of absence: 

I3tb Hegt. N. I.—Lient. J. 6. Hodgson, from I5th May to 13th Angust, to visit 
Fuiieheuih and its vicinity, on piivatealfairs. 

i5tb Uegt. N. I.'-Lieiit. Interpreter and Quarter Master w. Hunter, from istb April 
to ist December, to visit tbe Hilts North of Deyrali Dboon, on medical ceit||lcate. 

33 (Mteei. N. 1.—Lieut. Interpieterand Quaiter Master II. T. Sandemsn. from 6th 
Mayiodih August, in fttteiision, to remain at the Presidency,on private affairs. 

6Mh Reet. N. 1.-Lieut. B. Jacksou, from lit May to Slat October, to visit Benares, 
on private affairs. 

The Major General In command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that tbe fellow, 
ing General Older, which was issued to iiis Majesty's Regiments in India, on the ISifa 
instant, be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, ISfA April, 1634, 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No.793.->At a General Court Martial, assembled ai Barrackpore on Monday, the 
10th day of February, 1884,Piivate Chtlstoplier Kelly, of His Majesty's 44th Regt. 
was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge,'^** Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company, Hia 
Majesty's 44tl] Regt. confined and charged with disgraceful conduct, in having, near 
Patna, on tbe 3d of January 1984, grossly and indecently assaulted Mrs. Mary Anne 
Filagerald, wife of Private Matthew FU/gerald, of Brevet Major Kilson's company, Hii 
Majesty's 44th Regiment, in breach of the articles of war " 

Dpuii which charge the Court came to the fuilowitig decision :*- 

The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that tbe 
prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company, His Majesty's 
4Ub Regiment, is guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

.Sentence,—** Tbe Court sentence tbe prisoner Private Cbristophfr Kelly, of Cap. 
tain Ainsworth's.coinpany, HU Majesty's 44tb Reel, to suffer solitary imprisonment foi 
(9) nine caletidar months, in such place as His Excellency tbe Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief shall be pleased to direct." 

Approved and confirmed, 

(.Signed) JAMF.8 WATSON, MaJ. Oen. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Waisno, 

(Signed) It. TORRENS, Col., Adjt. G«B. H. M. Forces in India. 


The Major General in command of tbe Forces is pleased In direct that the follow¬ 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiiiieiits In India on the I7(h 
inst, be published to tbe Army: 

i'aleutta, nth Apr if, 1634. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 795.*-At a General Court Martial, assenibted at Meerut on Itae Sd day of March 
1881 , Private Thomas Clarkson, of Capt, M. While's troop, IJii Majesty's llih Light 
Dragoons, nas arraigned on tbe following charges:— 

First.—** For highly unsoldier like conduct, in striking his superior officer, Lance 
Corporal McEwen, of tbe same troop, a vioUnt blow with bis fist, when In the exe¬ 
cution of his office, on the evening of tbe 5tb instant. 

.Yecondfy.—"•Being drunk for stable on the evening of the 6th February 1684,— 
this being the eighth lime wiifain the last twelve months, thereby constituting an act 
of habitual diunkenness—the previous lusraiices being ss follows; vis. on or about tbe 
7 tb February 1633, the 8tb February, fitb April, 4th October, 6th October, 6(b November 
and 3d December 1683. 

** Tbe whole being in breach bf the Utb and Slit articles of^war/and sabversive 
of good order." 
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Upon vhlcb'cbarsAs iIk" Court cftiue to the following decUion : 

The Cnurt buviag duly weighed the evldenre f»r the proiecotloiu to- 
eelher with what Ihepriaoner has urged iu bisdefence. Is of opinlon/that be li tulltv of 
bnifa the cbargM exhibited agsinst bins, and sentence him. Private Thomas Clarkson, 
of raptain M. White's troop. His Majesty's llib Light Dragoons, to suffer solitarv 
Imprisonment for a period of (7) seven months; and firriher. to forfeit bis Ihinor 
money for a period of (6) fin months.'* ^ 

^ Approved and conflrmgd. 

(Signed) JAMR 8 w 4TSOI 9 , Major Oenl. In command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watst.n. 

# (Signed) R. TORRCNS, Col. Adjt. Gent. H. M. Forces In Igdia. 


^ead-Quarter#. Calcutta, 2l#f April, I8S4. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct that tbe following 
General Order wbicli was issued to His Majesty^ Regimenis in India on the 18tb instant, 
be published to tbe Army : 

Calcutta, l$ih April, I8S4. 

genbkaL order. 

No. 786 — At a General Court Martial re-assembled at Berbaropore on Monday tbe 
17lh day of March. 1S34» Piivate Bernard Coyle, of H. M.’s 3Sth Regt. was arraigned on 
the following charge : — 

OAargr'.—** For imsoldier-like conduct, in striking Serjt. George Moss, of tbe same 
Regl. a violent Mow on tbe face, on the evening of tbe SSd inst.; Serjt. Moss being bis 
superior officer, in ibe execution of his office.’' 

Upon which charge tbe Court came to tbe following decision: 

Finding —*• The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 company, H. M.'s 38tb Regl. is guilty of tbe 
charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.^** The Court sentence tbe prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 
company. His Majesty’s 38tb Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for tbe period 
of a years, in sueb place as tbe authority conffrming this sentence shall be pleased to 
direct.*' 

Approved: ibe Imprisonment reduced to one year, calculated from tbe date of the 
sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl. In command of tbe Forces. 


Before the same Conrt, on tbe same day. Private Patrick Prendergsst, of tbe Light 
Company, His Majesty’s ssth Regt.. was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge,—** For uiisoldier llke conduct, in sti Iking Sergeant Joseph Davis, of the 
same Uegt., a violent blow on the head on (he night ofibe 7tb of March 1834; Sergeant 
Davis being hU superior officer, in tbe execution of bis offfee. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the followiug decision : 

Finding.—** The Court, upon tbe evidence before them, are of opinion that the 
prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast of the Light Company, His Msdesiy’s SStb Kegi- 
meni, guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence,— ** Tbe Couit sentence the prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of (a) two years, in such place as tbe autho¬ 
rity conflrining Ibis sentence shall he pleased to direct." 

Approved; the imprisonment reduced to one year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major General in command of tbe Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Colonel, Adjt. Geiil.H. M. Forces In India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

' J. R. LUHLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of tbe Army. 

* 

iTead-Qwarfer#, Calcutta, nd April, 1834. 

Ensign C. L. Edwards is, at his own reRuest, removed from the S4lb, and posted 
(otbe 70 th Regt. N. I. at Bandah, as junlormf bis rank. 

Assisi. Apothecary James Freame is removed from His Mafetty's Hth Light Dra¬ 
goons, and directed (o remain and do duty with tbe Sth Battalion of Artillery at Agra. 

Assista t Apothecary George Bayley, now doing doty g| Meerut, is appointed to (he 
Hoipiul of His iilh Light Dragoons, vice Freame. , , .u • 

Private McGovern, of the European Regiment, having been seat to the LunaUe 
Atyinm, in consequence of his being in a sUte of mental derangement. Is to be struck off 
the itreQgtb of his corps, and placed on tbe Town Major's list. 

ffead-Quarters, Calcutta, %Zd April, 1834. 

The SlrhlnduDIvlslon Order of the Sih last., directing Assistant Surgeon H. 
aiaelean. of the Nbalrwarra Local Baiialion, to continue In medical ebarge of the Nui* 
wee Battalion, duriiig tba Indisposition of Surgeon J. O. Gerard, is conffmiod. 
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UeAd Quin^ttrst Calcutta, 34/A April, 1634. 

Lieut. G» W. Williams* of the Mih Reat. N. I., bat periAittloo to vUlt ibe Presi¬ 
dency, on uiedlcal certiflcate* instead of Diiiapore* for tbe period specided In General 
Orders of the 35tb uliimo. 

Conductor E. Treston is, at h!a own request, removed from the Magazine at Agra, 
and appointed to the Delhi Magazine. 

Sergeant Patrick Daly, Laboratory Man In the Arsenal of Fort Willlsm It transferred 
to the Army Commissariat Department, vice Rea promoted to 6iib Conductor. 

staff Sergeant Edmond McGuire, of the 1st Troop Ist Brigade Hoise Artillery, is 
transferaed to the Town MaJoiU List, and appointed Cooper and Wheelwright to the 
Agency for Gun Cariiagqs at Futlehgurh. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

8d Regt. L. C.—I leut. 6. A. Brownlow, from aoth June io30ib December, to visit 
the Presidency, on private affairs. 

52(1 Regt. N* I.--Lieut. C. Darby, from aoth Apal to 30th Sept., to visit the Presi¬ 
dency, on medical certificate, preparatory to applying for futiough. , 

Ordnance Departmeiii.—roiidiictor E. Treston, from 1st May to Ist September, to 
remain at Agra, on private affairs. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 35/A April, 1831. 

The Major Geneiai in Command of the Forces finds occasion to direct, that the 
copies of Division and Station Oidrrs, as well as all other Dociimenit transmliied to 
Head Quarters, shall be written in a clear legible manner, and that 3 lines shall not he 
comprised in a less space Ibaii one inch. Care it also to )>e taken, that the usual 
margin of about |th of the breadth of the sheet be invariably preserved. 

The iindermeiilloned Officers have leave of absence: 

Division Staff-Lleiit. D. Ramsay, A. D. C. to Major General the the Hon. J. 
Ramsay, from ISth April to ISth Oct. to visit Simla, on medical ceriiflcate. 

3l6t Regt. N. I.—Lieut. G. Carr, from isiti June to 15th Dec. to visit tbe Presl- ‘ 
dency, on urgent private affairs.-N. B This cancels from the 4ih Instant, the leave 
granted to Lieut. Carr in Gene al Orders of the ioth February last. 

yist Regt. N* I.^Lieut. W. McGeorge, frem 7tb July to l»t Oci. In extension, to 
enable him to join his Corps at Meerut. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to notify for general in- 
formailon, that European soldiers transferred to ibe peusioii estabUshiiieiii, and per¬ 
muted to remain and draw their Stipends in India, are not eiiiiiled to be provided 
with tonnage at the public expense, for their conveyance to tbe slaiioiis at which they 
may be desirous of residing. 

Tbe Sirfaiiid Division Order of tbe lOtb Instant, directing Colonel W. c. Failhfuli, 
C. B., of tbe 49tb Regt. N. I., to proceed to Kurnaul, and assume command of that 
station and of the Sirbind Division, from tbe iStb Instant, Is confirmed. 

Captain G. Thomson, of the 40tb Regt. N. 1., is pertnllted to visit the Presidency, 
on medical ceriiflcate, instead of tbe Hills North of Deyiali, foi tbe peiiod autbojized 
io Geneial Orders of tbe 31st February last. 

Tbe leave of absence granted to Lieut. C. Jordan, of tbe European Regt., In General 
Orders of tbe 2d Instant, is caocelted at bis request. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

gist Regt. N. l.->Lient. O. Loroer, from 30tb Apiil to Isl December, in extension, 
to remain at Landour, on medical certificate. 

3Sth Regt. N. I.—Surgeon B. Burt, M. D.,from 3Stb April to 1st June, In exCeDsloD. 
to remain at tbe Presidency,on private affairs. 

Hcad Quarters, Calcutta, 28/A April, 1884. 

The Major General in command of the forces Is pleased to diiect, that the follow, 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiiiieuu in India, oti tbe i4ib 
ifistant, be pnbHsbed lo tbe Army: 

Calcutta, 14/A April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 702*«-'At a Geoeral Court Martial, assembled kt Agra on the 13th day of 
January 1834, Private Patrick Murray, No* S7fi, of No. 6 or Captain Tionson'a Com¬ 
pany, His Majesty's 18ib Regt. of Light Infantry, was arraigned on tbe following 
ebargea: ^ 

If/.—'' For highly nnseldier like and disgraceful conduct, in having, at Agrw 
between thebonrs of 4 and 5 o'clock on the afternoon of tbe lltb October 1833, in ibe 
Marrack of tbe I3tb Light Infamry, stolen, or aided and abetted in siealmg, from Nceka 
Mail, a Native Clotb Mercfaaat, a qoaiiUty of Handkerchiefs, tbe property of Ibe said 
Nceka Mull. 

StI.—" For having, on tbe occasion, and at the time as set forth in the fim charge'" 
violently aiianlied and maltreated Nteka Mull, Native Cloth Merchant.'' * 
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l/pon which Charset ibe Court came to the following deciilon: 

O^nien.The Couit having uiaturdy wtU|i«d auccoiuWered the evidencead- 
duced in vupport of the prosecuiloni together with the Prlsooei • elleiice ou 
fence, are of opinion, that be, the Hriaoner Private Patrick Murray, No. 
or Captain Trouion'e Ctitjnpauy, Hi* Majeely'e I8lh Light Infantry, Is not iguUty of the 
1st charge : that he is guilty of the Sd cbaige. v 

»ye«fertce.“*‘ The Court having found the Prlsonei Guilty of the 5??*^?** 

do Sentence him; the Prisoner Private Patrick Murray, His Maiesty * Light In¬ 
fantry, to suffer solitary coHdoement for the term of sin Calendar months. 

Approved: the imprisonment to be calculated from the dale of the sent^ge. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj.-Gen. In coinmaud of the Foices. 

By order of Major General Watson, ^ . . j< 

(Signed) H. TORRENS, Cel. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major Oeuerat Watson, . ... v, • r*,. 

I. R. lumleY. Col. Adit, Genl. of the Army. 


Lieut. Colonel P. LeFevrc's Regimental Order of the Ulh i^ahL appointing Lieut- 
J. T, Gordon to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master folhe Win N, I., duung me ab¬ 
sence on sick leave of Lient. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Himier. Is confirmed. 

The ondeimeiitioned officers havlMg been pronounced qualified in Peislaii and 
Hltidoosltnee by District Ooiniiiittees, are exempted from further examination, except 
that by the Examiners of the CoUege of Fort Wiiiiam, which they are expected to uii 
dergo whenever they may visit the Presidency : 

Litot. J.J Hamilton, 30(h Regt. N. i. 

Ensign F. E. Voyle, 59ih liegt. N. I. 

Lient. H. Hollings, fifiib Regt, N. 1. 

Lieut J. Cbilcutt»74tb Hegl. N. L 

En&igu D« T. pollock, 74th Regt. N. I. . . 

Conductor B. Murphy is removed from the Expense Magazine at Dnm Diim to the 
Arsenal of Fort William, vice Conductor J. SiDltb removed lo the Magazine at-Fort 
Cornwallis, and directed to join. 

The Major Oenetal In command of the Forces is pleased to saiicUon an exchange 
of staiiotis between acting Conductor G. Forrest and Sub.Conductor C. Stout, ihe 
former is accordingly appointed to the Arsenal of Fort WUliaui, and the latter to the 
Magazine at Agra. 

1 he undermentioned officer has leave of absence - ^ ... 

4lsi Regt. N. l.,--LieuUiiant J. Cumberlege, from itlb April te Slid May, to visit 
Benares and Mlrzapore, on private alTsiri. 


Head-QuarierSf i'aleuita^ WA April, 183-1. 

The Loodianab Siailoii order of the gist February last, duecting Assistant Surgeon 
W. L. McGregor, M, D., ofthe etb troop ad brigade Hotse Artilleiy, to afford medical 
aid tp the eOth Hegt. N.I., during the absence on duty of Surgeon A. Murray, M. D , 
is confirmed. 

The Major General in command of the Forces U pleased to make the following 
appointment: 

a5ih Regt. N. I.-Lleut. G. Milierto be Adjutant, vice Wilson proceeded to Europe 

op furlough. ..... ... 

Assistant duigeon H. Maclean, ofthe Mbairwarra Local Battalion, now doing duty 
with the Nusieree Battalion, is directed to afford medical aid iu the Civil and Militaiy 
officers and their families residing at Simla, during the present season. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Gilmore, M, D.,ia directed, at the expiration of his present 
leave, to proceed to Meerut, and place himself under the orders of the Supetuueiidiug 
Surgeon at that station. ... 

Sergeant Thomas Tonlmlnge, attached to il^ Gun, Powder Agency at Isbapore, is 
remanded to the Artillery, and directed to join the Head Qaarteie of ibe UetimeDt at 
Dum Dam, 

The undermeatloned officers bgve leave of absence'• ...... ..... . 

Sd BatUllon Anlllery-lst Lieut. H^Saivders.from ITtb April 1834 to 17th January 
1S33, to proceed to t|ie Hills North of Deyrah, on medical certificate. ^ 

ArtiUerj'-'Sapemumerary td Lieut. T. J* W. Hmigerford, attached lo the Sd Co. 4tb 
' batiaiion, from Ist Alty to Ist November, to proceed to Allahabad and Agra, on me¬ 
dical certlfteate* 

Sth Re|t.-Ught Cavalry-Lieut. W. H. Hall, from IM May to aisl October, to visit 

tbe Praildfhcy, on private aflUrs. . ... 

sd BVgt N.#.—Captain h. w, Farrington, fropi 30lh April to 15ih July, lo exten- 
Stan, Id remain at the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

• J. R. tuMLBY,Colouel| AdjU Oeol, ofthe.Army, 



GOVERNi»ENT NOTIFICATIONS, ^c. 

OllDERS BV THE HONORABTE THE VICE PBESIDENT IN roUNriL. 

JuntClAI. AND RKvKNUB D BP A HI M R NT, TH K H MaY, 

Ti}f Honorable the Vice Preiiileiil in Cuuncil ii pleii^ed u> iiiukt' the following 
appoinimeiilB: * 

Mr J P. Grant, appointed to officiate as an Aaslstant to the Sectetary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Judicial and ilevrnue Depariment. 

Me T. J. r Plowden, ditto ai Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut* 

Mr R. H. P. Claike, ditto ditto of Cawnpore, 

l.ii'ut J Anderson, of the Corps of Engineers, ditto as an Assistant Superintendent 
of Roads in the Coel Division of the Dehlee and Allahabad Road 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, S3tb Regt. N, I., ditto as a junior Assistant to the Com¬ 
missioner of Arrakan. 

The order of Nr. P. B Patton, Comttiissioner of the ISih or Bauleah Dtvl'>ion, di¬ 
recting Mr. G, U. Yule, Asiislant to the Magistrate and Collector of Diiiagepore. to 
proceed to Hniigpoie for ibe purpose of lelleving Mr T. P Marten fiom the charge of 
the cuireut duties of the Civil and itessioti Jii.ige’s office al that itatioii, is approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave .of absence from their stations : 

Mr. A. Di(;k,Ci\il and Session Judge of Midtiapore, for one month, on medical 
ceitificate Mr. Dick will make over charge of the current rlnties of the office to 
any junior Assistant who may be at the st.ition, or to Mr. D. J. Money. 

Mr. D. Pi ingle, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the Central Division 
of Cuttack, foi 15 da)8, on piivaie affairs, in exieiisiou of the leave granted to him on 
the SlBt ultimo. 

Mr. C. Todd. Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of the Southern Division 

•f Mooradabad, from l.'Hb May to 15ih October 1^34, on medical ceititicate, to proceed 
to the Hills. 

razee Mahomed Ally, ’*rincipal SudderAmeen at Tipperah, for hffeeii davs. 

1 he order of Mr. K. Lowther, Commissioner of the dtb or Allahabad Division, 
granting leave of absence to Mr, Colin Mackenzie, Joint Magisliate and Deputy 
Collector of Cownpore, for eight months, on medical certitlcate, to proceed to the 
Hills, is cotntiiined, 

The order of Mr. T. A. Shaw, Judge Of Cliittasung, granting le.tvc of absence for 
two months to Rac Pursanautb, Ptincipal Sudder Aiiietii at ChiiUgoug, on medical 
certilicate, is conftnnef!. 

Sth May, 1S34, 

Lieut. James Awdry, of the 051h Regt. N. I., appointed to officiate as an Assistant 
underCapt. T Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor General, under Regulalion Xill.i6B3. 

ItiTH May, DSL 

The following Officers has ahiained leave of absence from bis stations: 

Mr. H. Atherton, Assistant ntider the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 
.3d or Furruckabad division, from ist May to l.5th December, ldA4, on medical 
certidcate, to proceed to the Hills. 

iPTK May, 1884. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has heeii pleased to make the follow, 
ing Appointments : 

Mr. H. Athertoti, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Citcuit of tbe 
5th or Batfill) Division. 

Lieut. A. riiiiningbam of tbe Corps of Engineers, to be an Assistant to the Execu¬ 
tive officer of the 3tli division. 

Mr. C. R. Baiwell to officiate as Special Commissioner under Regulalion III. 
I82S, for the Division of Calcutta. 

Mr. S T. Cnthbert to officiate as civil and Session Judge of Debar. 

The following Officers has obtained leave of absence from ilietr Stations: 

Mr. W. Dent, Civil and Session Judge of Beb9i,for three luuiitbs, on medical 
certitlcate. 

Mr. R. Trotter, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Behar, oidinarlly sta¬ 
tioned at Sberghotty, for six weeks, on medical cerildcaie, 

20th May, 183t. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has been pleased lo make the 
following appoIntmeuiB: 

.Mr, F. O. Wells, Magistrate of tbe Sl-Pergunnabs, Superintendent of the Alllpore 
Ball and a Magistrate of ralcnttk. 

Mr. J. Maberly, an Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of 
tbe 1st or Meerut DWlstoo. * 
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Mr. 0- D> WitKins, diuo dilU) I2th nr Mnuclijr Divbi<ni. 

Mr. J. B Ofiilvy to ort'iciate as Joint Maiiiblralc and Deputy coiltctor of Beh>r, 
«rdiiiari\y staiioned at Sherghoity. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens lu officiate a« Joint Magislrale and Deputy Collertorof Meerut. 
The following officers have obtatiieri leave of absence from their Marions: 

Mr.T. r. IMowdeii, Head Assiaiant to the Magistiatg and Collector of Sehaiunpore, 
for two mouths, ou medical certlllcate. 

Mt. F. H. Bielt, Assistant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Moradabad, 

for two months, on piivate affairs. ^ t 

The leave of.ahsencef for one nionili. granted to raptain J H. Sitnmonds, Revenue 
Siiiveyor at Aziingurb^ on the 1st Febiuary last, is cancelled at his request. 

C. MAC8WEEV, Sec. to Govt. 


Fort Wu.uam, Genrrai. Department, 12t» May, 1831. 

Mr-George Alexander, Deputy Serreiaiv to Governineiil in the Geneial Depart¬ 
ment, Is permitted to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the beiieflt of his health, 
and to be absent on that acrnunt for 18 months, 

Mr. O, M Batten to Officiate as Deputy Secretary lo Oovertiment in the General 
Department, from the date of Mr. Alexandet's embarkation, until furtliei Orders. 

9dTH Mxy, 1834. 

Messrs. .1. Maheilv and (i. D. Wilkins, writers, have been repotted qualitled for the 
Public Service by proficiency in two of the Native I,an/rua»es. 

Mr. rhonms Church has leported his having assumed chaice of the Incorporated 
SetUeineiit of Pitnce of Wales* Island, Singapore and Malacca, on the IFtb ultimo, 
in accordance with his appointment dated the Isi Fehruaiy last. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


Fort A^^ilmam, Political Department, 1st May, 1831- 

Mr. H. S. Graeme, Resident at Nagpoor. embarked for England cii tbc ship 
Zenohia^ from Fort Saint George, on the l2lh April last. 

8tii May, 1834. 

Lient.-Coi. W. Morrison, C. B., has been appointed by the Governor General to be 
sole Corumissiuiier for the GoverDiueut of the teriitories of Ills Highness the llajah of 
Mysore. 

Major N. Alves assiitned charge of the office of the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Siatev of Hajpooiaua and Commissioner of Ajmer from Lieut. Col. Speirs on 
the 18th April, 1834. 

ISrii May, 1834, 

\* 

Lieut.•Col. Lockett to be Resident at Nagpur, In succession to Mr. Giacriie. 

Major N. Alves to be Agent to the Governor General for the Statse of Uajpiitaiinh 
and Commissioner for Ajmer. 

22d May, 1834. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable Hie Governor General was pleased, on the 
14th ultimo, to appoint Mr. J. A. Casamajor, of the Madras Civil Service, to he Resii 
dent at Travancore. 

C. E. TREVELYAN, Deputy Sec. to the Govt. 


Fort Wit-mam, Financial Department, Sd May, 1831 . 

Mr. P. Maeiiaghten, Government Agent, fa permitted to be absent from his office 
for a period of ten days, from the 5th instant—Mr. Doriii will conduct the duties of 
the Government Agency Office during Mr. Hacnaghten’s absence. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Srcy. to Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department^ 19th May, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Standing rounsel to the Hon’ble Company, reported his return 
from the legvf granted on the SStb ultimOi and resumed the duties of bis otUca on the 
inh Iniiaut. A 


H, T. PRINSE^i Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THP: VICE 1>KES»DENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort WiLf.uw, 1st May, IpSI 

No. !oo of 1831 —TUe Honorahlf^ ilie Vic<* Piesident In Council is pleased lo make 
tlie following proftioUon and alteraiioii of tank : 

Medu'fti Oeparirnent.—AsRlsMot Surgeon James Diinran In he Siiigeon, vice Sur¬ 
geon Waller (tiass, M. D., retired, wiib laiik from the 23tii Feb 1831, vice Surgeon J. 
McDowell retired. 

‘•Alieraiioii of Rank - Surgeon B. Butt, M. D., to rank from 28lli August 1833, 
vice W. Glass. M. D., letired. 

Surgeon J. Dalryniple, ditto 20lh September 1833, vice (». W'addell, M. D.. deceased. 
Suigeon I). Butler, M. D*, ditto 1st Feh. IH31, vire C. Itobiimnn reined. 

The niidermentioned ofRceis of Aitillery and Infanity aie prunmied to the rank of 
Captain by Brevet, from the dates expressed opposite to their respective names : 

Hesiment of ArtUUrif> 


1st iJeiit. William John Macvitie. nth April 1834. 

ist l>ieut. William Uirhard Maidmaii. 7th ditto ditto. 

Ut Lieut. Henry Uutheiford. Uth ditl<f dtilo. 

1st rieiit. Aiehdale Wilson. luth ditto ditto. 

1^1 Lieut. Philip Jackson... Hth ditto ditio. 

iirl l.ieiit. David Rwart. I3tli ditto ditto. 

iHt Lieut* Angiisiiis Abbott...... .. ICnli ditto ditto. 

IkI Lieut. Petei Ainold Torrkler. *... I7ih ditto ditto. 

ist Lient. George Siinson Lawreiisoti.. I8ih ditto diUo. 

Ist LifUt. Prnhy Thninas Caiitley..*. i9th ditto ditto. 

1st Li«‘ut. Charles McMoriiie.. ... 20th ditio ditto. 

1st Lieiil Charles Grant. 22d ditto tliito. 

1st Lient. Hubert Gaihett. 7.3d ditto ditto. 

191 Lient. Charies Dallas.. 2ilh ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Richard Morsfoid...2Dth ditto ditto. 


21st Regt. V. I Lieut. Chailes Farmer, from 17th A|*fll, 1884. 

4Ist llegt. N. I.- lient. William HannUoii Halford, firoii IHli ditto ditto. 

48tli Hegt N* I - Lient. Frederick Coape Smith, from l7tli dllfo ditto, 
Apotliecarv Daniel liodskiiison is appointed to the Medical Depot ar Agra, vire 
ApotheCiiiv o*Btieii permitted to accept the situation of Head Assistant lo the Native 
Hospital at Calcutta. 


Vo. lol of 1831 —The Honorable the Vice President in ConncU is pleased to make 
the fnllowinz appointment: 

Lieut. John Nixon Sharp, of the Corps of P.nsitieers, to he an Assistant to the Ex< 
erntive FiiEiiieer of ihe 6lh or Aliabahad Division of “ubilc Woiks. 

File appoinimeni of Lient. Robert Samuel Master, 4>f the Coips of Engineers, to be 
an Assistant III the Depaifment of Public Woiks, in General Order* No. 1U4 of the 
27lh December last, is to have retrospective effect from the Jiltli Ortober last. 

J lie follouing prornotiumt are made in the Siihoidinaie Medical Department: 

Hospital Apprentice TliomaH Niilly to be Assistant Apothecary, from the 161b 
April. I83t, vice J. Fifame deceased. 

Hospital Appieiitice Marcus llarkerdon lobe Assistant Apothecary, from the 18tb 
Apiil, 1834, vice C. J. Woodward decased. 


7rH May, 1834. 

No. 1U2 of 1831. Asiistant Siirgeon Henry Harpiir Spry, attached to the civil 
station of Sangor, Hiittra, and Kehly, under the Political Agency of the Saugor and 
Nerhndda Ferritoiies, is permitted to proceed to Europe uii furlough on medical cer¬ 
tificate. 


8th May, 1834. 

No. 10.3 of 1831 —The Honorable the Vice President in Coiiucil is pleased to 
mak^ the following prornoiion»>: 

Infaiiiry.—Major William White Moore lo l>e Lieutenant Colonel, from the SOtb 
April 1831, vice Lient •'’ol T c. Watgnii, deceased. 

I2tli Regt. N. I-Captain Ivie Canipheil to be Major, Lient. Willliam Andrew 
Ludlow to he Captuln of a ctMiipatir, and Ensign John Richard Abbott to he Lleute- 
oaoi: ftom the SOih Apill^ 1831, In succeasion lo Major W. W. MotXe promoted. 
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J04 of U34.-“The following temporary appointments were made fn the Judicial 
Deparrineiit: * 

fltb May, 1884.-I.ient-John Andemn, of the Corps of Pnglneers, to officiate as 
AnsUtant Saperintendeni of the Coel Division, Delily and Altaiiabiid Road, in the room 
ofMr, J. o Bucket, resigned. 

Bnslgii Arthur Crowe Rainey, of the Mth Regt, N. I. to officiate, nntii fnrther 
orders, as a Junior Aisistatit to the Goinintssloner of An.acan, in the room of Ueat. 
Mackintosh, deceased. 

flth May, 1834.-Lleut. James Awdry. of the55th Reel. N. I. to officiate, until fur- 
ther orders, as an Asalitant under Cape, Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor Geueral, 
under the provision of Siegulaiion XIII. 18.M. 


IOth May, 1834. 

Vo. l05 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice Piesldent and Deputy Governor has 
been pleased 4o nominate Capt. fonts Saunders Bird, of the ‘idth Iteet. N. I. to officiate 
as Fort Adjutant of Fort William, vice Rowe, so tong as his Corps may form a pait of 
the troops furnishing the Garrisou Guards, or until further orders. 


15th May, IS34. 

No. 108 of IPS4.—Tbd Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following Promotions. 

^ SI.?r Hfgiment Native fn/antry, 

Lieut. Robert Menzle^ to he Captain of a Company, and Ensign William Phillip 
Hampton |o bp Lieut, from the 8tb May. >851, in snccessioii to J, W. Rowe deceased. 

J he nndernirntiuned Officer 18 hroiigbt on the effective strength of the Infantry on 
this Rstablisbiiieni, from the date expressed opposite to Ins name: 

Irtfanirtf, 

Eni-isn William Young SIddoiis, from the loth April, 1884 , in succession to Lieut. 
A« Kennedy deceased. 


^ No. 107 of 1834.—Capt. James Gouldhawkd, of the Invalid B.’^tablishment, js per- 
mtitcd to proceed lu Europe, on furlough, for one year, without pay. on accouiu of 
his piivate affahs. 

Capt. AVitliam Foley, of the lOlh Regt, N. I , Suh-Asshiant Comrni<>8ary General, 
has leave of absence from liks Station, from the goth April to the Ist August next, to 
visit the Presidency, on medical certiffcate. 


19th May. 1834. 

No. lA8of 1834.-~The pay, hatiil, and other allowances for April 1V34, of the 
troops at the Piesidency, and at the other stations of the Army, will be issued on or 
after Tuesday^ the luih proximo* 


32d May, 18.34. 

No, llO of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice Piesidcnt in Couiictl is pleased to make 
the following Piomotlons and Alteration of Uaiik: 

Infantry.—Lieut. Col. William Nott to be Col., f.om I3tb Jan, 1834, vice Col. 
p. Liltlejoin, de«;ea8ed. 

Major Hugh Moiuesen to be Lient.-CoL, vice Lieut. Col W. Volt piomoled, with 
rank from the 80th April 183 1 , vice Lie»U..Col. T. C. Watson, deceased, 

47th Regt N. I-Captain William Martin to he Major, Lieut. William Abraham 
Smith lobe Captain of a Company; and Rnsign Hciiiy Hinrhriiaii to be Lieut., from 
the 30lh of Aprii 1884, in sttccesstoti to Major H. Morricsoii, promoted. 

Altkratiun Of Rank. 

Infantry.—Lkent.'Col. G. P. Wymer.—6Ut N. I.: Major W. Gregoiy, Captain J. 
Macdonald, and Lieui. J. c. limes, to rank from the i3th January 1834, in the room 
of LietiL’Cnl. W. Noit, promoted. 

Iiifaiitry.-Lieut-Col. W. w. Moore.-Ijth N. I.: Major J. Campbell. Captain W. A. 
Lndlow, and Lieut. J, It. Abbott, to laiik from the I7ih Januaiy 1834. in the room of 
LleuL Coi. T. Taylor retired. 

No. Ill of 1834.—The Hon'bte the Vice President In Council is pleased to make 
the following Promotions: 

neth N. 1 - Lieut George Farmer to be Captain of a f^nrnpany, and Rgsign John 
Macdonald to be Lieutenant, from the 5tb May, 1834, in succession to Capi. J* S. Browne, 
deceased 

'I hr foliowiugoppointment was made in the Political Department under date the 
15th Inaiaiit: 
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I ieiit..Col, Abraham LockeU» of ihe 3Stli N. I. to be Kesldent at NaRpoie, m suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Grsme. • < 

Lieut. George Criffltb8> of the I9tb N. 1. is piomoted to the rank of Captain by 
Brevet, from the iOlh May, 1934. 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the eft^ ctive strenstb of the Infantry on 
this EstabUshment, from the date expre«sed oopositp to hts name: 

Ihraiitry.-*-Ensign Janies Thojripson, Idib April 1^34, in suroessioti to Colonel G. 
Richards, deceased. 

Ist Lieiitfiiant Julius Brockman Backlion^e, of ilie neeiment of A rtiilety, is per¬ 
mitted proceed to Eniope on furlough, on account of his piivate atfai's. 

The following Students of the Kati\e xiedieat Institniion, are aitiniNed to tlie 
Seivirp as Native Doctor*, to fill existing varan«’ie«: Gbolamu- Alee, f.ania 

Jhubboo Lani, Noor Khan, Mohammad Ibraheem, and tlosain Bukli-b. 


No, 1'g of 1?3 I,—Native Doctor Chedi Gbie, whoge gei vlre« ar** no |»oi«?#ir reqiii»ed 
with the Ofrind Tiisoiiniiielrical Survey, is permitted to accept the situation of Head 
Native Doctor to the City Dispensary of Moradabad. 


No. 113 of 1831.—The following sfiidents of the Native Mediral Instifutloii aiead> 
milted to the Service as Native Doctors, to fill existing vacancies: 

Devi Lai; Biij Lai Singh; Biiowany Dheeti; and Sbaik Jail Moohiiiiimiid. 

20.H Msy. 18'tl 

No. HI of 1834 -'The Honorable the Vice V'ledideut in Council it pleased to make 
the following appointmenr: 

Riigadier Alexander Duncai ,to the General StaflT of the Armv, with the rank of 
Rnga ier r*eiieral. from the 3d instant, in succession lo Major General SirJ.'W. Adams, 
K. C. B., whose tour on the $t.(irexpireil on that dale. 


No. 115 of 1834.- 1. Major General Sir J. VV. Adams, K. C. B , whose tour on the 
General Stair bai expired having relinquished the Cominand of the Suhind Division 
of the Army, the Hon’ble the Vive President in Council cannot alloxv the occasiou 
to pass Without some express'mu of the sense entertained hy the GovprnmeDt of the 
merits evinced hy that distiiiguUbed officer throughout an uuinteirupud service of 
fifty thiee veats* duration. 

2. For Ills brilliant achievements in the field, Sir J. Adam* has received, in ad' 
riiiion to the acknowledgments of die Governineiit, the thanks of both Houses of 
Pailiament, and, from his gracious Sovereign, the honois of the older of the Batli, 
first as a Companion,and afterwards at a Knight C<»mni:iiidf‘r, 

8. In discharging (he less imposing, hut not lessaiduons dudes which, in dme 
of peace, devolve on an officer exercising an impoiiant coiutnand. Sir J. Adams has 
uiutormly eidided himself to the confidence and apptohadoti of the Govemmeiii, and 
ha* eoiinUated the regard, white he has ensured the respect of his hie!hieii iu aims, 
lie will ever he regarded ns one of thn*e who have been most ronspinioiis In rhe 
liirti.iii Seivice, and have conferred additional honor on that Noble Aimv whose 
hetoic exploit* and zealous devotion have added a splendid eiii)die to die dnniinions 
of their coiiidty. 


Vo 116 of 1834.—The HotPble the Vice Profideid in ronncil was plea«ed, in the 
Judidd Depaitinent, under date the lOth instant, to atipoint l.ieiii. Alexander run- 
ningh.tm, of the cotps of Fngineers, to he an Assist, to the executive ofiicer of die 3di 
division Hepaitmeni of public woiks 

f'hc uiideriiiriilioned odlcers have returned to their dutv on tliL* esiahlishtneiit, 
without prejudice totbeiriank, hy pernds.don of the Hoii'bic the foiiitof Diiectois * 

^.tptaiii ThnmaS'McKenzie Campbell, of the 29th Kegi. N. I : dale of anival at 
Foil d iinam, 2 lth May, 1831 

As<^l*iatd Surgeon William Miller Buchanan, M. D., of die Medical Deparlmetd: 
ditto, 2ldi May, 1834. 

No 1 17 of 1834.-The Honorable the V^ice Rifsidciit in Council is pleased to make 
the following piomotions: 

fiSih Regl. N. L—Lleid. Edward Jackson, ffieceased.) he Captain of a Company, 
and Knsisn Koheri Moiesworth Giirnell to he Lieut, ftom the I3di Maj,i834, in 
sticcc8t>ioti to raptaui G. H. M. Dalby, decea»ed. 

IJeiii. riiriHtopher Siinson Malititf u> be Captain of a Company, and Ensign 
Stephen N.ition to be Lieut., from the 23d May, 1834, in succession to Captain E. Jack- 
son, deceased* • 
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Tapfsin fJeorsc D^mpslrr .lolmstnn^, of Ihp 35 th npgt. N. !., has rctnrnerl M lil» 
<\tUy oil rhU p9tai»liBliniPti(« without prejudice to his tank. J)y permission of the Hoiior> 
able the ^oiiri of Directors : dale of arrival at Fort William, 28lh May, t8S4. 

The fnliowlfii'appoiiiimpnt is made in the Ordnance CoiiimIsBartat Deparirneiit: 

Snb-ronrtwrtoi Oetard Irvine to he Actine Conductor, vice J. Law, promoted to 
ftiH Conductor in General Oiders, No. 78. dated the {flth March lust, in succession 
to T. Martin, tiaiisferred to the pension eHtaiiliahment. 

Mr. John Duncan is appointed an Assistant Dverseer In the depaitment of 
pnhiic Works, on the salary allowed for that rank, and attached to the 2d division, 
vice Mr. Hiley, who did not avail himself of the appolnttnctit. 

J. srUAlir, Oepy. Secy, to Govt. Mily. tfept. 


GENERAL ORDERS 
IJY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, G, B. 

Head Qnnrters»ValcMlt(i, ^.st Mayt 1834. 

The Cawnpore Division Older of the iptii tiltiiiio, direciiiu Siiperntiinerary 2d 
Lieut J. r.. Phillips to d<» duty widi Ifae 3d Battalion of Aitillery at Cawnpore, is 
confirmed. 

ffead Quartern, Calcutta. 2rf ^7ayt 18.71. 

The niidermentioned otneers have leave of absence : 

8th Ke»r. N, l.-RiisiEin J. G Gaitskell, from iflih Apiil to 25th November, to 
proceed to Simla, on medical certificate. 

22d Real. N. I -Caniaiii G. Templer, from lOlh May to lOib August, 111 exten¬ 
sion, to remain at Ooriickpore, on piivate affairs. 

Bead Quarters, Calcutta, 3rf May, 1834. 

RniKATu.\i.—1h General Orders of the 25th ultiino.'prescnhins rules for the pic. 
paration of public documents for Head Quarters, /or “ ^tb of the breadth of-ilie sheet 
read ** 4ih of the breadth of the page.** ’ 

The undermentioned offleer has leave of absence; 

2d Compaiiv 1st Battalion Arinierv-2d Lieut. R. .Smyth, from 27ih Apiil to 2rth 
June, to visit Tirboot, on piivate affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5/A hfay. 1834. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow¬ 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Kegiiiienis 'in India on the 2d 
instant, be published to the Aimy : 

CuUntta^ 2d May, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 797.— At a General Court Martial, reassembled at Secrole, Benares on 
TIinrsdav, the 20th day of February 1834, Captain John Whitiatn, of His Majesty's 3d 
Reniinerit, (or Ruffs) was arrainged on the following Chaige 

CAtfr^e.—** With coiidnet disgiacefnl to the chatacier of an oflicer and a gentle¬ 
man, In having been intoxicated, or considerably under the infliirnrc of liqimr. so as 
to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the Regiment, on duly under arms, on the 
march of the Regiment from Suckree towards Gungapersard, on the moinine ot the 
nib of December 1833.” 

Fludiag,—*^ The Court, upon the evidence before It, finds the prisoner faplain 
John WImtam, of His Majesty’s 3d Regiment, (or Huffs) guilty of being cnnsiderahly 
under the influence of liquor, so as to expose himself in the eyes of the men of lUe 
Regiment, on duty under arms, on the march of the Regiment from Suckiee to. 
wards Gungapersard, on the morning of the 17th December, 1833, but acquits him of 
the revt of the charge. 

Sentence-^** The Court having found the prisoner Captain John WhitUm, of His 
Majesty’s 3d Regiment, (or Bufls) guilty of so much of the charge as staled above sen. 
(eiices him to be cashiered." ' 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W c. BBNTtNCK. Commander in Chief. 

Captain Whittam will be struck off the strength of His Majesty's 3d (Buffs) Regi¬ 
ment on the dav his sentence shall he made known to him. 

By Older of His Excellency the Right Hniiorahle the Commander In Chief. 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjl. Genl. M. M. Forces in India. 

By orjrter of Major Geoeral Watson, 

** J. B. LUMLEY, Col. Adjl. Genl. of the Army, 
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Head Quarters, Calcutln, ^th May, 1834. 

The Major General in command of ilie Force* is pleas#»d t<Kdiiect rhal I he follow- 
ins: General Order, which was isKucd to His Majesty's Ue^itiieiits in India uii the 5tli 
iiist., be published to the Armv : 

iJalcutta^ nth Afoi;, 183 1. 

*GRNKIlAL OltDEIl 

No. 798.—At a General Court Martial, re asseiiihleU at Secrole. Benares, on 
Wednesday the 12th day of February, 1831, Private Richard Shields, of His Majesty’s 
3d licKiiiieiit, (or BnfTs) was ariaiitned on the following charse 

CVrar^e. —** With having, on the Ui of Novemhei, 1833, at Berhaiiipoie. stiiick 
with Ills clenched fist Color Sergeant Donald Monisson, of the same company, a 
violent blow, without the slightest provocation, when in the execution ut his duly.'* 

Upon which charge the Couitcame to ibe followints decision : 

The Couit, upon the evidence before it, finds the ptisoiier Private 
Richard Shields, of His Majesty’s 3d Kegiiuent, (or Butfs) giiiliy of the charge prefeiied 
Hgainst him. 

Sentenee.-^** The. Court sentence the prisoner Private Richard shield*, of His 
Majesty’s 3d ReuitiieiU, (or Buffs) to sotfer solitary iniprisonmeni for the peiiod of 
eight (8) calender months in such place as His Kxctflleiicy the Right HouuraUle the 
Commander in Chief may be pleased to appoint.” 

Not cuiidriiied, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Gent, iticomniand of the Foices. 


Hbmahks bt thb Major G rnbral in Command of thk Forcrs. 

It appears by the pri>ceediiigs that Captain Stewart, the Captain of the piisoner’s 
company, sat as a Member of the Court; that he was challenged by the piisoiier, who 
fiiibiniited that Captain Stewait had previnnsly examined the witnesses on both sides, 
and had expressed a wish that the prisoner should be tried hy a General Couit Martial 
instead of a district one : this is not dented ; but the Court oveiruled the ohjection, 
considering that Captain Siewart had only perfoimed his duty in the examinatinii. 

The piisoner’s challefige was no impuiation against the integtiiy of Captain siewart, 
but implied that such an examination might bring him to the Court with pre formed 
opinions, and that bin expressed wish for a General Court Martial on the prisoner, 
instead of adistiictone, that is, for a Comt of the highest powers of punishiueiit, 
was an indication of Captain Stewait’s opinion of his guilt, inasmuch as it contemplated 
the extent of his punisUmeiit. 

I Cl ncnr with the piisoner; and admitting the force of the objeclioti, caiiuotcoiidiin 
the sentence of a Court thus constituted. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(SdO II. TORRENS, Col., Adji. Genl. H. M, Foicea in India. 

Head-Quarters^ Valciittat 7th May^ 1831, 

The Major Geiieial In command of the Forces is pleased to diiect, that ibe follow¬ 
ing General Older, which was issued to his Majesty’s Regiments in India on the 6tb 
itistaiu, be published tv the Army ; 

Calcutta^ tth iifay, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 790 . —At a General Court Martial held in continuation at Berhanipote on the 
20 lh March, 1834, Private James Prior, of His Majesty’s 38tb Regiment, was arraigned' 
on the following charge:— 

“ For unsnidler-Uke conduct, iu striking Sergeant Major Richard 
tAbitehead, 73<l Kegt. N. 1., a blow on the bead, at Berhampore, on the lith March, 
1834, the Sergeant Major being his superior officer, in the execntioii of his office.” 

Upon wbich charge the Court ca«»e to the following decision : 

” The Court, upon the evidence before them, aie of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private James Prior, of His Majesty's 88th Regiment, is guilty of ibe charge 
preferred against him ; but the Court find, that the offence was not cominitted on the 
nth, but on the 10th of March 1334. 

Sentence.—** The Court sentence the prisoner Private James Piior, of HU 
Majesty’s 38tb Regiment, to suffer solitary tiiiprisonmentfor the period of (2) two years* 
iu such place as the auihoiity confirming this sentence shall be pleased to diiect.” 

Approved : the solUaiy unpriioninent reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. In command of the Farces. 

Before the same Court, on the same day, Private William Moors, Hts Majesty’s 
8&tb Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge* 

OAarge.—For unsoldter like conduct, on the evening of the 18lh Inst, in slicing 
Corpoiai Wm. Nicklinson several blows, hU supeilor officer, m the exeouuou oihis 
office.” 

Berhampore, 20th^ March, 1834. 
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Vffon which chaise the Court came to the followinc decielon : 

Finding,—** The Coiiit upon the evidence hefore thenf»ar« Qropinioiii that the pri¬ 
soner Private William Moors, of the 3d company, His Msyesty's S3ih Regiuieiit, is 
* guiltv of the charge prefericd against him. 

Sentence.—** The Court eenteiicr the prisoner private William Moors, of No. 3 
company, His Majesty’s 3Hh ReKt-.io siilfer soliiary imprisonment for ihe period of 
twelve calendar months, in such place as the auihuritysConOrming this sentence shall be 
pleased to direct/' 

Approved: the solitary imprisonment rerioced to eight months. 

rsigned/ JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Porcea. 

Before the same Court, on the 2Ut March 1S34, Private John Ashcroft, of Hli 
Majesty's 3Stb Regimeiii, was arraigned on the followiiiR charge 

Charge.—** For nnsotdier*like conduct, on (be evening of the 18ih Instant, In 
stiihina Sergeant T, McGuire, of the same Regt, his superior officer, in the execution 
of his office ” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision: 

The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 coiiipauy. His Majesty’s 38th Kegt. is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

iSenten<'e.-** The Court sentence the prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 
company, His Majesty's 33th regiment, to sufTer solitaiy imprisonment for the peiiod 
of ( 18 ) eighteen calendar months, iu such place as the auihoiity condrming this sen* 
teiice shall be pleased to direct.” 

Approved: the solitary imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSOv, Maj. Genl. in comniand of the Forces. 

By order of Major General watson, 

(Signed) R TORRENS^ Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major Geneial Watson, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt, Genl. of the Army. 


Bead Quarters, Calcutta, %th May, 1884. 

The rules laid down in General Orders by the Commander in ^hief of the Olh 
June 183*2, and in the memorandum published in General Orders of the 2Jth of the 
same month, bavins been attende'ded with litconvenietice, aie revoked, under instruc¬ 
tions from the Ulght Honotabie the Commander In Chief; and the Major General 
in command of the forces Is pleased to direct, tlifit, in future, the proceedings of all 
Geneial Courts Martial shall be ttanemiited, seated, by the Deputy Jude Advocate 
General, or person officiating as such, to the Judge Advocate General, agreeably to 
the instractioDS contained Ip General Orders by the Commander in chief of the 7th 
April, 1884. 

All Casualty Rolls of European Non-r^ommissioned officers or soldiers intended 
for the Adjutant Geneial's office, are to he prepared according to the form laid down 
ill General Orders by the Commander in Chief of the 16th Octobet last, with the 
Buhstiiotion of the words “ 7’erm u/jerpiee/'for “ I erm of Contracted Service.” in 
the sixteenth column. 

Asiistant Apothecary Thomas Nulty (new promotion) is directed to join and do 
duty at the^fJeueral Hospital, until further orders. 

Assiiiant Apothecary Marcus Hackerdon, (new promotion) will continue at Meerui, 
and do duty under the orders of the Superintending Surgeon, until further orders. 

Hospital Apprentices James Sbeels and John Burns, at present attached to His 
Majesty’s 44tb foot, having been reported unfit for the Set vice from their dissolute 
and disorderly hahiU, are to be struck ^ the atrength of the Subordinate Medical 
department, from the date of ihe publicailoii of tbh Order at Cbiiiiurah.; 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence. 

26 th R. N. I.^Ensign T. H. Hunter, from 15th January to 30tb March, in exten¬ 
sion, to enable him to rejoin his Reglfheut at Hnislngabad. 

1 st R'egt Light Cavalry-AssUtaiitSureeoii C. Anderson, from I5ih April to loth 
Oct., to visit Moioorie, on medical certificate. 

2d Brigade Horse Artillery--Brevet Giptain W. R. Maldman, from 1st March to 
$lst AnittSt^ to visit CatCQlta, ofi urgent private affairs. N. B.-*Tbis cancels the leave 
franUd to captaiik,Maidiinni In General Orders of the ifitb Peeemher last. 
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Utad^QuarUrSt Calcutta, ^th May^ 1834. 

UKdfr instractloiiB from tbe RiKht Honorable tbe Commander iu Cltlef, tbe ftfajor 
fieneral Cominmidiug tire Forces ditecls, ibal aU eppUcatloiia for Regiiiieinat Stntf 
Aiipointnieiits in the Houorabl^ Company’s Serfic^ be addressed to the Adjutant 
General of tbe Army. 

Tbe Meeruu Division Order of tbe 3}d ultlmO) directine Assistant Snrsenn T. 
Bcott, on being lelieved fiotn tbe medical charge of tbe 40ih Uegt. N. l.» to pii.ceed to 
Agra, abd place himself ntider thevoidera of the Supeilntendlng Surgeon at that Sia* 
lioiif is coiidrmed. 

IbeDliiapore Division Order of tbe 99th nit., appointing Shaikh Asoiut AlleOj 
Native Doctor, to 64tli Kegimeat Native Infanliy, to All a vacancy. Is conflrmed. 

Tbe Krestdeiicy Division Older of the gtttb iilt., dliecting Asdstant Apothecary J. 
Marshall to act as Assistant Apothecary atid Aselstaut Steward to a Detachment of His 
MHje8t>’8 381 b Fool, proceeding from Fort William to Berhampore, Is coiidimei!. 

Assistant Apotbecory J* fdarsball is posted to tbe Hospital of His Maje ty’s 38th 
Foot, vice WoodWHid dec(*ased. 

Sub Conductor Joseph Vyall, lately promoted, Is posted to the Arsenal, and di¬ 
rected to join, 

Corpotal George Faicbnie, Laboratory man In tbe Delhi Uagazloe, Is promoted to 
Seigeniit. 

Gunner John Fitzpatrick, of tbe Invalid Veteran Company, la permitted to reside 
at Mirrapoie, and*draw his pay from the Benares Pay Ofllce. 

Shaik Hiisseii AUi, late a patient lit tbe Insane Hospital at Benares and formeiiy 
a Sepoy in the 33dRegt. N. I., is traiisfered to tbe Peusiou Establishineni, from tbe 
1st lustaiii. 

The Cawnpore Division Order'of the aaih ultimo, sanctioning an exchange of 
situations between Shaikh Tegb Allee and Raley Khan(9d) Native Doctors, by which 
the fotinei isnppouited tododiity with tbe 6th Regt. Light Cavalry at Cawnpore, aud 
the latter is posted to the 58ib RegL N« I. at SuUanpore, Oude, Is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted to Capt. E. Maishall, of tbe Tlst Regt. N. I,, in 
General Orders of the lOtb Feb. Iasi, is cancelled, from the 15tb 'instant, at hit 
request. « 

1 he imdermeiitioiied Officers have leave of absence : 

liifantry—Unposted Ensign 6. W. Buller doing duty wiih 14lh N. 1., from tOtU 
April to 20ih Dec., to vi»tr the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon, on medteal ceriiflcale. 

I St Local Horse-Local Llettt. and Adjntiot J. Skihuer, fromlsi May to 31 st Oct.p 
to vlbit Simla, ou medical certificate, 

Head-QuarteTB, Calcuttit, lOfA ^fay, 1834- * 

Tbe Sangor Division Order of tbe t6tb ulllrao, directing Assistant Surgeon J. H, 
Dallas, M. D., to do duly, on bis arrival at Battool, wUb the isib Regt. N. 1.^ Is 
confirmed. 

The leave of absence, for siic months, cranted to Lieut. J. Sisimore, of tbe tad 
Regt. N. I.* In General Orders of the 38tb^Feb* ISSS, h to be considered as having 
cunimenced on tbe tsd, Instead of the 15tb March 1899, and ended on tbe ttd, iasteid^ 

tbe 1 5tb September lasU v 

The uiiderinciUioned Officers have leave of absence : 

toih itegt. N. !•— Ensign A. B. Morris, from 20ib April to tOtb November, in 
exieiismti, to visit the Hills North of Deyrah, on medical certificate. 

27lh Regt* N. I*—Major R, Ferule, from isth May to 2Sth November, to visit 
Eimlu, on medical certificate* ' ^ . 

6is( Uegt« N. I.-Ensign W. H. Ryves, from Isi March to Stb April, in extension, 
to enable him to rejoin* 

36ib Kegt. N, U-<LieuL T. F, Flemyliig, from lit May to I5ih December, to 
remain at Benares, on medical certlAcate, and to enable bim to rejoin. 

dtst Regt. N. I,—Capt* R. SSewsit, ffom'the 20th June to 20th Dec., to visit the 
Presidency, preparatory to applying for furloogb* 

fTead-QuarterSf Calcutta^ J%th Ufay, 1834. 

Enrlgn C. B. Goad, of the 4Sth, Is removed to the 6tlh Regt. N. T. at fala own 
reqnest. 

The Major General In Cdtnroand of the Forces Is pleased to mal^ tbe followliic 
promotions : 

S4ih Regiment Native Infmtry.—Jemadar Gyadeen Pattnek to be Snbadar, and 
Havildar Dyahiam Opndea to be Jemadar, from tbt Utb March XSS4, vice Glrwar 
Sing, deceased. 
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Atiftlk JaffVr , Trooper, 5ih tUhk (lavpiry, haviiig been prononneed a Mal^n- 
f^rer by k rpyctal Medical Commltteat is lo be discharged the seivlcci froui the date 
•f Hie puhlicaiion of this Order at Muttra. 

The nndermeplloneft Oflleerahavelntre ofabeence: 

4bth Beat. N. l*-&nalgR J. T. Wilcoa, from UAb May to USth October, In ex. 
tenetoiK to remain ay Hie Preftidency, on private atihlra. 

Ramaurh Local Battalion*-Local Lieut. R. Dring, from 1st May to let July, to 
Visit Caleutta, on urgent private aflairs* 

/fead'Qsmrfere, Caleuiia, ^$th HHay^ 1834* 

Ai a Bumpean General Court Martial, re-aasemhied at Dinapore on the 0th day of 
March 1634. of whleb Ma|or Tbomsoii, afst N. 1* is President, Private RdPard 
Seicbfteld, of the European Regt. was arraigned on the follovrlbg charge 

With highly unsoldler tike conduct as follows: 

** With maUBierina* In having, at Dinapore, between the dfteeiith (I3th) day of 
November, one thousand elabt hundred and ibirtyihree (1833) and the flfih (5ib) day of 
February, one tboosand eight bnndrerl and lliirty^fonr, (1834) feigned that he was snfrer- 
ftig under paralysis, and alien ailon of mind ; such being mere pretence for the purpose 
bf evading the perforniaHee of bis duty as a poldier**' 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding and .fenfdnce.—** The Court have maturely weighed and considered Hie 
evidence produced on ibe part of the prosecution, together with ivhat the ptisoner has 
urged in bis defence, and thy evidence In support of It, is of opinion, that be. Private 
Edward 8etcbfleld. Buropemi Heglment, Is guilty of all and every i>art of the charge pre. 
ferred agtinit him, and do therefore sentence him to suflfer imprlsoiiuieiit for six (G) 
calendar mouths.** 

Approved; the Imprisonment to have effect from ibe date of the sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Geiil. in Command of the Forces, 

At a European Genersl rioiirt Martial, assgmbled at Secrole, Beriare< on Mon¬ 
day the Sd day of February, 1831, of which Lieut. CoL W. Note. 38(li Kei!t. N. i., is 
President, Gunner Patrick O'fryien, of the 1st company 1st battalion of Aiiillery, w.is 
arraigned .on tbefoilnwing charge;— 

Charge.^** With having, In the Military caiifonment of SiiUatipore, Senates, on 
the night of the first (Ist) or morning of the second (3d) day of Januarv, om; thoticand 
eight bnitdred and thirtyfonr, (1834) iiniawftiUy, wilfully and maliciously poisoned 
and murdered Julia O'Dri-en* camp follower, and wife, or repiiled wife of tbe said 
Gunner Patrick O’Brien, by unlawfully, wilfully and maliciously admiiifsttring to 
her opium, which caused her death at the time and place aforesaid.*' 

Upon which charge tbe Court came to the following decision : 

Finding .—" The Coart, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Guiiuer 
Patrick p'Brten, of the firt (Ist) compnny first (ist) battalion of Artillery, out guilty 
of the charge preferred against him, and acquits him accordingly.*' 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMB8 WAT80N, Major 6enl. in Command of Ibe Forces. 

Tbe prisoner to be released and to return to his duty. 

By order of.UiJor Genera) Waisoo. 

J. R. LUMLBY, Col. AdjttGenl. of tbe Army. 

Head-Quarters. iJaleuHat 1834. 

At a European General Court Martial, a«iembted at Saugor on Monday the 3d 
day of March, isad, of which Major D. Dowlc, Ud Reut* N. ]., ts President, Paik 
•Sergeant Thomas Smith, of the Ordnance Departmeni,atiaGfaed to the Saugar Magazine^ 
paa arraigned on the following charge: — 

I'harge.-^** With manslaughter, in having, at Saugor, on the evening of t^e IGtb 
of Jannary 1884, feloniously and wilfally killed Futteea, a ifitlve yamP-ipilQwer, by 
•trlklng and beating him repeatedly with bis hsiida, and pushing him violently agalust 
a wall, of which striking, beating, and pDshlngi the agid Fuueea ioeii and thqre Inp 
mediately died.’* 

■ Upon which charge the Court came to the foitowlng decision : 

P'fruflitg''-'** Tho Conn having maturely eoiiildered the evidence before it, U of 
opinion, fbat the prUoaor Pprk Sergeant Thomas fimUhv. of the Ordnance Depart* 
merit, Saugot Magaslne, Is gnllty of manslaucbter. In the manner and Instances men¬ 
tioned livihe charge, pith the' exception of the following ' and pushing him violently 
aialhsta wall.'^f which excepted instanee tbe Court acquits him. 

4en<e»Fe.—The Cdort having fonii4 the prlioner aulUy to tbe extent above 
^MSatluned, sentences bitn, Park Sergeant Thomas Sm|ib« Ordnance Department, Sangur 
”|m!itiaelue,oo receive a pnnishment of Imprisonment for the period of three (3) Cilen- 
’Jar munibs, in such place as Mis ExceUeucy tbe Commander In Cblefi or Officer 
'l^^nMndlng tbe Forces, may direct." 
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Rfcommendation of the Court *—From tbe allevtaling ipircnmitancei appareii 
In tliie case, tli<* Court etioncly recommence the prisoner tp tbe conaidaratlon 

of tile Commander in Chict, or officer commandtna the forces ** 

Approved : the itiiptisonment to be calcnlated from the date of the Sentence. 

(Signed) J\MES W'lTSONi Major Gen* in command of the Forcei. 

Pdih Seigeant Smith is to undergo the impiunumeut awarded at Saugor* 

Tie following removals and postincs are made In the Regt. of Artillery t 

1st Lieut G H* D%ke, from the 4th Company dtfa, to the 4th Company 8d 
Baltalloii, vice G H Swintey, from ihe latter to the foiiiier. 

Pensioned Havlldar Dhaiiioo is peitnitted lo lestde and draw bis Pension at Bar 
rackpnre, instead of Cbltugong, and Pensioned Sepoy SanooUb at Chittagong, instead 
of Barrackpore. « 

Bead Quarters, CaUntta, \7th May, 

Tbo Major General lu Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
removiils end postings: 

Lient rel T Muiray, (on Furlough) fiom the Itib to the 95d Regt 'h I. 

1 lent Col. W W. Moore (new promotion) lo the Igfli Regt N. I. 

Lieur. Cot J A. Hodgson, from the 49th to the 6Stb Uegt. N I. 

I leiUeiiant Colonel f R* Skardoii, from the 6S(h to ilie iQifa Uegt N. I. 

Undei the orders of Government, the full* wing indiiidiials are to he stuick oITtbe 
lowii Majoi’s List, being present wiib their Cotps, and consideitd available for Kegi 
ditty whetievei required . 

Seigeant Joseph Haiinagan, Head Writer, Asst Adjt Gem's Office, Artillery^ $ei* 
geant William Deare, 1st Ass^ ditto di to ditto Sergeant J. S fait. 9d Asst, ditto 
ditto ditio. Gunner Francis Moore, 8d Asst ditto ditto ditto Sergeants Kitbatd 
Mtdioy and Heniy Speare, Writers In the Office of the Select commulee of Aitilleiy 
Othcer*. 

Meer Koodrnt Allee, Native T>ortor, attached to the d5th Native Infantry, having 
been reported unfit foi his situation, fs to he discharged the beivice, fioiii the date 
of ihe pnhiicaiioii of Ibis Order at Mhow; 

1 he undermentioned Offlceis have leave of absence : 

9th Uegt, N. I - Major J, Fagan, fioin I2d April lo 15th Nov, to remain at 
Ntisseetabad, for the purpose of adjusting the accounts connected with bis late ap 
pointment of Deputy Pay Master, 

fiSd Uegt N I - Lient. and Adjutant R Houghton, from 30lh Apill toSOtb Oct, ta 
proceed on the rner and eventually to Ihe Presidency, oil niedUal ceiuficate, prepar* 
atory to applying for leave to sea. 

67th Uegt N I — Pnsign c, h« Ooad,from Both April to 3Ut May, to lemaiu at 
Agra, on medical cetnfirate. 

European Uegt.- Lient fnti. and Qr, Master J G Gerrard, from Ist June tn SIst 
July, to MBit Bhaugulpure and Puriieata, on private affairs. 

Bead Quartern, Catcuita, i9th May, ISJ4. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that no Native 
Non rommissloned Officer or Soldier shall, on any occahUp, be discharged from the 
ffeiMce aftei having suffered Corporal putiisbmeiit, until he shall he repotted tbo* 
rou}:iily lecovered from the effects of It by the medical officer of the RegunenL 

With reference to General Orders by the Commandef in rbief of the gtib Sepu 
the Mftjor General in Command of the Forces U pleased to direct, ttiai In all 
cases of siticHle, Ihe opinion of Ctmris of Inquest, as to the sanity or lusanity of the 
individuals, he iiivaiUbly lecorded. 


The Major General In Command of the Forees Is pleased to direct, that ttietotlow. 
General Order, which was Issued to tdla Majesty*! Reglaienti lu India, on the J7tb 


IniL, be pnblUhed to the Army; 

’ ^ Calcutta, lltk May, 1934. 

ORNBRAL ahOER. 


No 603 .—At a General Comt Marital, held at Batrackpore on Tuesday the gad 
day of Apill 1634, private Patrick Byine, of Captain Aineieonh'F^Companpi HU 
Majesty U 44th Uegiment, was arralgiled on the following Chargel'^-^ 

Ur.-** With having been dionk and rlotAasiii Banpeks at tihiRsarab, on She gd 
of Apill 1634, and struck Piivate Ganet romerford, and herjeant^Rdwaid eebia, of 
His Majesty*44th RegHnsiit: ibis being tbe ffttb instance Of drapkcniiass sine« ihe let od 
May 1663 Inclusive, and thereby constitnilng an act of babitnal drnnkeuHets—the *pre- 
vlons IniUuces having taken place as follows, vU. 
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JU May 189S— Drunk on €vemi«K Pamde. 

I9ih June lB33^Drfiiik at tli« Commaiidiiic OfRcar^l Quartara- 

irtli July 1833.—DrttukMd itiUiiiK private Siarrii&d druuk and oiaklnf a nolae 
at dinner hour. 

fist alAvember Idsa-^Dronk and abaantOkm Parade^ 

ad With unsoldler like and iniaWaldfta aoiidactat Chmaufah on Ib^ latb of 
April I8M. trbile a Prisoner In tbe Doard* In bavitK on (he (list (liarge b4>lna read to 
hiin by Rfglmeifttal derteaat Mp}oT^ anateb^d ilPr^^opy of the Cbarye oot 4»r ((if aer. 
aoaat Major's band, and torn U'to pieces, saiink, * I ni i have a Oeneral Court Martial, 
and )ou may ao and leU tbe Commaiidlng Officer I bays tom up the crime/ or words 
to that effect *' . 

Upon dlilcb Cbaffcs the Coari came to ibe fotlowind: d^eipton; 

Finding^^^** Tbe Cotrf, apoo tbe evidence before them, and tbe Prisoner's plea 
of fiiilty. are of npInioD, tbit tbe prisoner Private Patrick Byrne# of Captain Aim 
worth's Company, Mis Majesty's 44th Reclmetit, is 

** Ob the first ebarae, aailty. « 

On the second ebarae, aolity« 

Stntene§»^** Tbe Court Ssntence tbe Prisoner l^rlvate Patrick Byrne, of Captain 
Ainsworth's Company, His Majesty's 44Ui Regiment, to bo deprived of the allowance 
in 1l»u of Beer or Liqnor, for tbe period of (le) twelve months ; and further to suffer 
solitary Imprisonment for period df fd) sia Calender months, in sueb place as tbe 
authority confirming this seoteoee ibatl be pleased fp direct*" 

Approved SM Confirnied, 

(Sd.) JAMES WATSON, MaJ^Odtt in cpmmaildOf tbe Porces, 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Sd) R. TORRENS, CoJ., AdjUGen. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major Oaueral Watson, 

« I, R. LUMLEY, Colonel, Adjt. GenK of the Army. 


Tbe Mbow Station Order of tbe Sdib September last, appointing Lieutenant W 
Maegeorie, of tbe tist Regt. N. I., ^to officiate as Deputy Judge Advoc te at a 
Eurimean General Conrt Martial, is eonfinnedt 

Tbe General Order of the ffsth ultimo removing Conductor E treston from tbe 
Magazine at Atra to that at Delhi, Is, at tbe recommendation of tbp Military Board, 
cancelled ; and be will aecorditifly oontlnne permanent Conductor In ihq Agra Magariiie. 
Tbis cancels the leave granted to Mr. Trestott in General Orders of the S4ib nltlmo. 


The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

Ifitb Rpgt. N. 1.—Lient fnterpretei iiid GaSrter Master W Hunter, from 15th 
AFrIlteSOtb Deceniber. to visit Simla, on medical certificate.—N. B fbU caticeU 
tbe leavegyantod to Llent. Hunter, In General orders of the ipth ultimo, 

aetb Rett. N. I«—Llent. C. R, Brown, from Sd May to td September, to visit Delhi,, 
db private ifttra# 


Mead^Quarters, Calcufta> MdA d/np, 1934 * 

Tbe Presidency Division Order of tbe igtb Instant, dif^img Assistant Apothecary 
JobpPitUi of Hit Mpletty's d4tb Foot, to net as Apotbewry. in ibe room pf Apothecary 
HodakiBsoil« appdiiitad to the Medical Depdtat Agra, Id dbnflrmed. 

The DUtitot Order by Brigadier J. Tombs, Gommdndiiig tbe Rajpootanah Field 
Force, directtnaGnbuti Cbund Patuck, Native Doctof^tdvalided from m 1st May, to 
contidue to dodaty with tbe sad Rett, N-1 • is confirmed* 

Awistant Bnrfeon ^ C# Rankin, at present tttaebed to tbe SStK Regt N. f. la 
directed to proceed to CaBlMte, and do dntypnder the inpertniendlng Surgeoti at 
that Btailon, ' 

Snrgaon.J. Fw Rfiy)e(bnfiirlonfb) Is removed Rem tbe IStb, and posted to the 
aoth RdgL N. Llioram Burtt M* IK la ifimoved from tbp tailar, Md posted to 
tba former Corpe, wbtcb Jto wilt Jolfi ffit^Flth at Benaraa. 

Tbe leave of atoeitorEraotedtoSdlleolu O. H. Fa|an»n#the Corps of Bngineera, In 
General Orders of Ibe m wttmo, la cancellod Rroni tbe Sdtb of April, at bis reqiiesi. 

Tbe Major Oeneru )a commaud of the toreee Is pteaaed to make tbe following 
promotion. v 

7/A BeftoHdM df'^dPJIIffrv.^MavlIdar Adjekm Kbsntobe Jemadar, from tbe send 
April 1034. vice ffipw Allie# iiMefitod. ^ , 

Tbe endenoentS^ed offiteera letve of ibieiice; 

4lst RAfib M. G. WliM, froffi tdtb May to Ifith Seotkndber* to ritU the 

Pteslffi^jen argtM prieiln 
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70th Regt* N. l.»Lieat«>and Adjt. P. Harrii, from 15th May to 15t1i November, in 
txteofilon, to remain at Mueioorie, on medlcni ’ceruOcate^ 

20ib Regt. N« i.—Bnstgn^Cr A. Morns, from lOthmay to Ut^Angust, to remain at 
the Presidency, on medical certiorate^ 

16th Regt. N. I.--Lieut. Interpreter and Ctnstrler Master C. Brown, from gd Jone 
to lOtb December, in extenstoiy to remain at Jubbulpore,on private affaira. 


^ jffead^Quarters, %\u May, 1634. 

Uis to be conildered as a funding Carder, tbat the Brigadier or Officer command¬ 
ing the Troops at Delhi shall have liM Qtnp'icrs In the cadtonmeni. 

Tne attention of Conymthding officers U called to the general Orders by the 
Commander m Chief, of the TBtb January last, and it is to be distinctly understood, 
that, with exception to pariodfcal Reports and Retnrus, all documents whatever fiom 
Commanding Officeis of Kegimeiiis, Ate. are to be transiniUcfl throogli be prescribed 
cbaiiiiel of Officers commanding stations, brigades, and divistons. 

The natuie of any emergencies rendering a deviation from this Order necessary, 
is to be fully explained in tiaosmlulng an application direct. 

Brigadier J. Tomb's District Order of the 3(l instant, appointing Sudhie, Lascar, 
late of the 1st Company of Pioneers, and now dolhg duty with ipe 3d N. 1. to the 4th 
Regt Light Cavalry, from the 1st instant, to All a vacancy, Is coiiArmed. 

The services of Lieut. H Vetch, of the 54Ui N.l. being no longer required with the 
Assam Light litfaiiity, that offlcer'wlU (iiocaed aodjolit the Begimeut to which he 
belongs at Nusseentbad. 

The leave of ahleilfe granted^to Cbmef R. J, HaWthprfie, of the 7ih Regt. Light 
Cavalry, in General order# of the noth Febrnary last, is cancelled at his own request. 

The Major Oenerai in comntaitd oP the forpes is pleased to make the following 
Appintment. * 

55ih Jlegiment Aative /nfantry.-^There bhing ho qnaHAed Officer present, En¬ 
sign R. g« Geotge, of the ilth Regt. N. I., to act as interpieter and Quarter Master, 
during the absence of Lieut. J. Awdry, on c^vil employ. 

By Older of Hi^or General VFatsoit. 

J. R, LUMLfiY, Colonel, AdjUtleR, of the Army. 



GOVERNME^^T NOTIFICATIONS, 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL.’ 

JlJUlCUL AND RkTRNUK D C P A AT M E N T. 3 D J U N B, lS 3 -i. 

Tli« fnUonlii^ odlcprs have obtained leave of absence from their lUtlonie 

Mr D. VrntkEle, Joint Mai;isttn}e and Deputy Collector of the Central Divllloii 
of Cniiatht to the 6ih instant, oi iiiediCttl certincate, tii extcufloH of the leavf 
giaiLied to him cm the 5lh iililmo. 

\fr. H vv roiiena, (lead Assistant (o the MaifUtrate and Cotleclor of Meemt^ for 
one m'miht on iirivate atfairg. ' 

The (tider -f Mr. A. catMphpll, rommissbmer of circuit of the Atli or Barellljr 
Divisi 11 . (lirectitii; Mr. D. Timitis to assume charge of the offices of Joint Macistratd 
and D>‘putv Collector of FilUbheet, In consequence of ttie Indlsposillon of Mr. W. 

'I iiiiiiiSi U appioved. 

0th JONB, 1834. 

flitle to enable Civil Servants on leave of absence within the limits of tho 
PresiiieHcy to obtain renSlftance bills for their salary on the treasuries nearest 

to then' places of residence* 

Ihe Monniahle the Vice PrcMdeiit io Council is pleased to direct that, roMeefori 
or (tihri officrts in cbaier of public treasuries shall* on the application of covenanted 
rivtl oihcers of CnviMiiiiieiii) on leave of absence within the limits ofthe Presidency^ 
authoiiznl to draw thi^lr pay fiotn any sucU pnbllu tieanuiles, grant reiniUance bills 
foi the aniouni of the allowunces of such absent officers upon the Revenue Treasurlea 
iiMar**Ri 111 *' place at wlitcli they may reside on leave, the bill so granle i being, how¬ 
ever, lesulctfd lo the net amount of pay due, i.e, minus the several dednctldiii 
winch iii^v tH> made hy the Civil auditor In favor of Government or on account of 
funds ivhifh :ire to he ciedited in the accounts lit which the allowances may be 
choee.ible to r^ivei nmeiit, viz. those of the divisions or aillabs lo which the officers 

on {•‘iive stand appointed. 

the t'i'is eiaii(4*d under this rule to officers who may be on leave on acconntof 
pnviite affiilrs,wiil he subjected Ut a premium of miepercrnt. Bills granted to officers 
wh<i ma> he absent on medical ceriiAcate, will be exempted from itich preinlum. 

The Honoiahle the Vice President in CoooctI has been pleased to make the fonoir. 
in;^ appointiiieiiis: 

Mr T. A. 8li:i\v Civil and Session Judge of Rungpore, 

Mr A. W. Beghie to officiate as Coiiiintssloner of Revenae and Circuit of the Tib 
or iliimeerpoie division. 

Mr. J. Lowh ditto as Civil and Session Jiidee of Cliitlagotig. 

Mr w. Ciawford ditto as Magistrate and Collector of the Southern dlvliion of 
Bundiecmid. 

Mi. c. Bury ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Rajeshahye. 

Mr. J. C. Dick ditto as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Patna, 

The order of the officiating Cofnailssioner of Circuit of the llth or Mottibyr 
dlvlMoti, direciing Mf. H. C. Hamilton to assume cliaige of the office of Joint Nagli* 
tTuie and Deputy Collector of Mongbyr from Mr. F O. Wells, is approved, * 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from iheir stations : 

Mr.C. Smith, additional Judge of ChiUagoiig, for 18 months, on medical certi- 
ficate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. R, Barlow, Civil and Session Judge of Rajeshahye, for one month, on prle> 
vate nffAirs. Mr.w. H. RllioU has been diiected lo relieve Mr* Barlow from the cun 
rent duties of the office of Civil and Session Judge. ^ 

Mr. H. c. Tucker, assistant to tbe Magistrate and Collector of Atirngorb for 
two months, on private affairs. 

The leave of absence for one week granted by the Judge of Jeiiore to Horntraiii 
Chose, the pilncipal Sudder Ameen of that district, U approved. 

10TH JUNB, 1834. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from tfaeir Stations: 

Mr. J. Morris, Civil and Session Judge of ibahahad. for one month, on medi¬ 
cal ceitificate. Mr. Morris has been authorized to make over charge of tbe ettfrest 
duties of his offices to a junior assistant 

Mr.H. Macan, Officiating Civil dnd Session Judge of Bundlecond. for three roontbs 
on ditto. Mr. Macan has been auUiorized to make over charge of tbe currekt duties of 
his offices to Mr, H« C, Halkeu, 
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Mr. W. 8t. QQjniiii assUUnt to the Ma^vtiflU and Collector nf 

Sarim, for onetnoiah»on ditto, in exiension of ilie leave itMnted to bim on the 7ib 
April Ust. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, aMiMaut to Uie MafUtrate and CoUeclor of Glmseepofc, for 
one motitb, on ditto. 

Mr. G. N. Cheek. Assistant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Burdwan, for 
three mouths on private atfairs. , 

330 JUNS, 1834. 

Jifr. H. T. Owen to he Magistiate and Colleclor of Allygfaur. Mr. Owen will 
CdOiiitue, to officiate as civil andSeSKioii Judae of cawnpore until fuiilter orders. 

Mr. James Davidson to oiHctaie as Maaistr&tc as well as Collector of Allyghm. 

Alr« D. C. Smytb to officiate as a Judga »(the Court of Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut 
at the Freeldency., 

Mr.H. W. Torrens to officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut 

. The following officers have obtained leave of absence from ihclr stailons: 

Mr. J. Curtis, officiating additional Judge of Burdwan, for ten days, on private 
afhirs. 

' Mr. J. W. Tempter, additional Judge of Tirhoot, for two moiitbs, on medical 
certificate. 

Mr. A* H« Trench, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Mozufl’einiigsir, 
from Uth Jane to 1st November next, on medical ceitlflcate. 

Tlie leave of absence for one month giantcd to Mr. R. Barlow, Civil and «e«^ion 
Judge of Rajesbabye, under date th« Ttb iastaiit, is cancelled at that otlicer'e lequca. 

StlTB June, 1334. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council la pleased to make the following 
appoilit^eut: 

l^ri n. i*rlngle to officiate, until fuitber orders, ai Joint Ma<!i6lrate and Deputy 
Collector of Mooghyr. 

The following pQlcers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. B. J Harrington. Civil and Session Judge of Gbazeepoie, to remaiu at tbc 
Pyepidency, for two moutbt,>oii medical c^nldcaie. 

Mr. R. Hampton. Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Ghazeepore,^ for six 
moutbjB, on private affairs. 

Mr. W. L. M. Tonne. Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Patna, for one 
month, to visit the Presidency, on ptivate affairs. 

C. MACSWREN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort Wiluam, General Department, 2d June, 1834. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy U appointed t«« officiate as Deputy Opium Agent in Belmr. or. 

« Btu,lioned ayShee»ghaiee, during the absence of Mr. R. Trotter, or until fur- 
lefs. The appointiiieni is to take eflfeci fiom the gdth ultimo. 

Idrn JuNB, 1894. 

^ t 

Tbe Vice Prrsideut in Council Is pleased to. tl>e following Appointments t 
Ur. W. P. PalpUf to t),e Supeiiuiendent of Gie Salt Golahs at Sulkea. 

Mr. 8. G. Palmer to be First Assistant to tbf Secretary to the Board of Cus¬ 
toms, salt and Opiu^, Superinteudeiit of Sulkea AgU ObowkUs, and Collector of 
^plcutta Stamps. 

23aD JUNX, 1834. 

Mr. A. C. Bidwell is appointed to officiate as Assistant to the Collector of Customs 
nt Calcuita, until lAr. Donnelly’s return or fill /urtber orders^ 

Mr. Edmund Ford Radcliffe has reported hU Arrival as a Writer on Ibis Establish, 
ment oil the iTlh Instant. 

aOTH JDNR, tA84, 

Mr. H. Palmer is uppoimed second Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Customs, Salt aud Opium^ SiipeilntoiBd^at of the Western salt Chokies, and AHistaut 
to theJttperIntendaiktpfStMQMS. 

Mr. George Alexapdcr embarked 1’or the Cape of Good Hope, on the private ship 
]Buss 0 rah Merchant Thevegiel was left by thepilotat sea on the l9ih Instatt. 

Mr. G. M. Batten took charge of tbe duty -of efficUtliig Deputy Secretary to 
QoveHiment,Intbe Qisautal PeparjiiBeiit, ou tbc l3fhliistaut«Alie date of Mr. Alexan* 
iSt^’s cmbarMUaa*' 


H. T. PltlNSEV, Secy, to Govt. 
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Fort Wituam, Politicai- Dbpartmbnt, 5th Junk, 1834* 

Cm ibt; 17(h Ma>’, the Kight Honorable Ihe Hoveruor Geiieial ap- 

Cubbori to be fole Con^misfioner fur the Goyernineiu of H^e lerrt- 
tunes of H. H. the tiajali of in lucceision to Lieiit. Cul, MorUon, v, a. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Fort-Ecclesiashcal Dbpartmknt, I6t« Jonh, 1834. 

tl'lie Rf've»eiirt Jsunfs Charles, Junior Mtnlaur of Si. AM<lre(v*s Clmrcb* Is 
niloed, liiicier medical cf-rtiflcate, to be abBeiit fruiu the Preiidency for six weeks, 
coiiiineocljix fr*>ni ilie kOih uistant. . ^ 

ilie iteveretiU (jeoixe WUbatii Crawford, late a Ohaplaiit on this Rstatrftsfamenf, 
bus been periuitiei) by the Hon'ble the Court of Pireciors, to leslgii the Company's 
Service. His resignation takes etTcct fiom the llili June I6.i3. 

11. T. PltlNSEP. Secy, to Oovt, 


GENERAL ORBERfi 

BY THE HONORABLE THK VICE PUKSIDRNT IN COUNCIL. 

FodT WitniXM, HiH Junk. IS34. 

No. 118 of U34.—The Honorable ilie Vice I’lesidefit in Coondl U pleased t6 
liiahe the following promotion and appointments ; 

4SUi ilegt. N. I.—En.slgn Joiin Dunce to he Lieut fiom the 2wd May 1SS4, vice 
Lieut, <J. D>roii, deceased. 

Li<-nt. Joliu Haiidc<rck Low, of the 3Ptli Rest. N. I, to he a Junior Assistant to the 
Governor General's Aaeiil in the Soiigof and Neibudda Territories. 

2d Lieut. Henry Marion Durand* of the Corps of Encliiecra, to he Assistant Sa. 
peiiriiondoiii Feioze Shah's (anai, in succession to Major Hamiay, rendered ineligible 
b> hiH uroiiiotioii to a Regiruetital Majority, and coNsequeiuly pliseed at the disposal of 
the r'oiiimander in Chief. , . . 

As(»isr.iiii Siiigeoii James Richard Brien, of tbe XHitt N. L, to ofAclate aj 

Cidl Surgeon at Akyab, duritfs tbe Absence of Asslsiarni surgeon Macfniyre, or untif 

fuitiiC' otdeis 

li ui. Henry Rorhe Oshoriie, of Hie 54tb'Regt N. L, is promoted fb the raDk' oi’ 
Captriiii by Rievil.irom ihe 19th Slay I8M. 

Lieuieiiunt J'liuea KemitieiuB, of tbe i3ih Regiment Native fiifaniry, la per- 
miiteil III pioreed to Riiiope on furlough, on medical certifleafe. 

The pHrtiii^sioii grained by the actiug GovCnror of Prince of Wales' Island, Singsi, 
por** and Malacca. I« Asalsiaiii .Surgeon John James Boswell, of the'Bengal Etta- 
h>i<b«iieni. aiiiicheil to the medical duties of the setlieiiient of Malacca, to prdceetf 
liit-iice to Europe on toi lough, on account of his health, Is conflrnied. 

Suigeoti F. H. Biett, attached to the civil station of Morkd^nbad, ha¥ 
nbiBMied, In ihe Judicial and Revenue Depaituieiit, on tbe Mth iihitno, leave of 
ahseoi't* 501 two inoiiliis, on piivale aflralrs, ^ 

Captuiii jimieM i.oiildhawke, of lire Invalid Establishment. Is permiited id retire 
from Hie seivici^ ot the Honorable roinpairy, on tbe petiMoii or bit rank, fivKtf Clfd^ate 
o( of (he shipon which he may embark for Eui ope. 

I he Vice Ptesldeiu in Council is pleated In make the following promotion : 
Mihordiitnie Orinaiire Corniiilssariat Departiiierit.-Aciiiig Conductor George 
F ft tent, to be Condnciot, and Setjeani Henry Michell, of the Arsenal R»-tablishmrnt, to 
Sub roiiductoi: from the 2i>iii May 1834, iu lucctssina to Conductor Q. uriopg 

ill c^-a^ed. ‘ ’ 

MibotdiriRie Mediral Department.*-Hospital Apprentice James HelTeran to be 
As»UiBiit Apothecary, fiom the 2Sth May 1^31, vice Assistant Aputhecaiy j. Marsballi 

deceased. • 

the iindermenti<'ned Non^Coinniissioiicd Officers afe appointed Assistant Ovep« 
s<>crb iu till- Oepartiiieiit of I'libilc Works, on the salaries allowed for that ran¥, and 
placed inider Capiam G. Thomson, of Engineers/ Siiperinrendent of Kogds frokn^ 

Bancooraii lo Benares,; 

Qoartrr Msisirr 8eijeant A, Handcock.of Ibe 06th Regt. N. I. 

Serji*a»t D. R)aii,of the Town Major's DepHituieiit. 


No. 119 of 1834.-In consideration bf the faithful services of Soobadar Major 
Bowannv Deen, lute nf ibe 4th aeglmgni Of Native lutauU), ekiendlng to the font 
period of 0H years <lunng which be was repeatedly, ami once daugeroosiy, wotmd^d 
the Honmabie the Vice President in Conncil is pleased, as a mjrk of the fav6r of 
Govetiimeiit, to grant to that ineriloiiotiA veteran Ihe additiootl invalid payofa 

6Hoba(lHr,and to coniitiiie to him for life the brevet pay of bis rank, froiii tbe date of ' 
bis transfer to the Invalid Establishment. 
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iOTR JDNS, 1834. «> 

No. Ito 1834 *Ueot James Stanley Harris, of (be 30ib N. I. U permiued lo 
proceed to Earope on fBrlou((b| on oiedlcal certittcate. 


l^TH Jons, 1384. « 

No. Ifl of ISSt.-^The Hon'hle the Vice President in Coimcil la pleased to dir^rt, 
that ihe follofflna paraKrapfas ofa letter from the Hoiioiatde the Court uf Direnttia, 
In the Military Depaftoieni, No 1, dated the lotii January 1834» be pnlilished liiHjeVicial 
Orders:' 

** Para. 3. Siiraeon T. 8. child, of your establfibinent, bas been permitted to 
femain sii.months lonper in this country. 

, 3. We have xranted Lieut. J. Poett, ofyour establubment. an extension of hti fitr- 
loQgb fur the space of six monilii. 

4. We have permitted Major Henry C Saiidys. tare of voiir estahiisliment. to 
retire from the Company's Service. His retlreineut takes effect from the 6ib Nov. 


No. Its of I834«-Tbe Hon*bte the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the followttiK promotions; 

I5lh Regl. N. 1.—Lieut. John Bvani to be Cnpt. of a companv, and Pnshrii William 
Pttt ttobbiiis to be Lteut.; from the 3lBt May 1834, in succession to capt. A. M. Wixid 

deceased. 

STih Reel. N. 1.—Ensign Waiter Richard Barnes to be Lieut., from (he 3*id May 
1834, vice Lieut. A. B.Ogilby deceased. 

88d Regt. N. I.^Ensign Chailes Edward Giant to be Lieut., fiom the 33d May 
1S84» vice Lieut, A. Horne deceased. 

The otyleriiietitioned officers are pemitted to proceed to Euiop* on fiii1oiii>ii: 

rapt. Robert Henry Miles, of the 1st Regt. N. I, and Lient. John Dixon Nash, of 
the 83d Regt. N. I., on medical ceriiflcatCi 

Caiitaln Robert Menzies, of the 31st Regt. N. L, having been iteciaied bicanahle 
of performing the active duties of his profession, is, at bid own lequcst, tiaiisfeiied to 
(he Invalid Bsiahlirbment fiom the 1st Instant. 

Conductor John Soerrin, of the ordnance Commissariat D^pattment. has rettitiipd 
to his dntv on this esiabiishmeut, without prejudice to his rank, hy |ieitiii«sion of the 
Hon'hle the Court of DIrectorH. Date of arrival at Fort vvilltani, oto .liiiip I8.S4 
* Gunner John Miller, of the 2d battalion of Artillery, is admitted indie hpiiefits of 
the pension sanctioned hy Minutes of r.ouncil of ibe llth Jauiiaiy 1797, anil ttpin'ral 
Orders dated Ctb February 1820, sutiject to the contirination of the Hoiioinhle the 
CnnrI of DIrectore. with permission to receive hia stipend in Europe, The Gunner 
Is entitled to one shlllitie (ii.) per diem. 

' Tbe iindermentiofieil Native Doctois are placed at the disposal of the General 
io Command of the Fnrces: 

Knnbeia Laiil Obohy, Shaikh Moorad Bukhsb, BriJ Uml Singh, Shaikh Jan 
Moohammad, Shaikh Oholam AUei Hoiain Bukhsb, Laula Jhuhbuo Luul, and Nour 

Khao, 


No. 128 of 188t.^Imium Bukhsh, Native Doctor, attached to the establishment of 
the Commissioner in Arracan, is appointed Native/Doctor to the civil staiixii of 
Fnltebpore, vice Deeoth discbarged. 


No. 124 of 1834.—in consideration of (he gallant and faithful setvices of Snhadar 
Major Kisnah Ram, late of the Pioneer Corps, the Honorabte the Vicf Pre-ideni in 
Gonncit is pleased to sanction tbe brevet pay of his rank being coniiiiued to hini, fiom 
tbe date of his transfer to the Invalid Establishment. 

Mohammad Ihrablmis appointed Native Doctor to the Ooniaiissloner In Ariacan, 
vice Imam Buksh tiansferred to the civil station of Futtchpore, 


18tb Junb, 1834. 

No. I2S of I884. Tbe Pay, Batia, and Other Allowancfs for May I 8 S 1 , of the 
Tkoopi at the Presidency, and at the other Statidns of Ibe Army, will be Utu< a on or 
tfitr Thursday tbe it|th proximo, " 
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« lorn 3vsn, 1831. 

No. 125 of l534.-*Thc HonM>W the Vice Piesldent in (^oniielt li ptetsed to direct, 
tat the fullowins Parasraidi of Letter, No. 113. from the Mon'hle the Court of Dl- 
ectof!!, in (he Milltaiy Detiaitmeiit under date Uie 17t)i Dec. 1933, be published In 
jeiieial Ordeis; 

** Having deteimlned upon sending some Cadets of Infantry direct to yoiir 
Presidency, we take the earliest opportunity of apprUiiig you, that we have deemed it 
expedient ihal some geueial piiiiciple ai lo their iank‘should he estahiished, to pro* 
tect the Interests of those wlio are piirsutug their Studies at the Company's Mliiiiiy 
tenii'd:ir> ; we have accordingly ilesoivcd, 

I'liat ibose Cadeis who may pass thrir Puhtlc Cxaiiiinstlon at tli«* Seminary oirthe 
13th of December, instant, do take riink of ail the diiect Cadets on the oresent season 
1833. aUlioiigli the latter may have actually sailed for their respective destiiiHtions prior 
to the t3ili December, piovided the said Seiiiinury cadets etiihaik and sal) for (heir 
destiiianotis within ilnee months of passing theh Kxaunuation as abovefneiitioned. 
And in order to preserve to the fleminaiy Cadets a due advantage of lank over the 
Cadets appointed dliect for India at any future peiiod. we have further Uesolved. 

That all direct Cadets appointed oi stvoiii in before tlie Coininitiee for puKslng 
Mihtaiy Appoinrmems between the lUili of March and the lOih of June, or haween 
the loth of September and Ibth of Deceiiiher. (or the days dxed on tor Ihe Pntdic 
Kxnniiiiailoiis,) do tank after the Seminary Cadets, who may pass then said Rxamiiitt- 
li'Mis, provided i)>e tatter sail for tlieir destination within thiee months from the 
date of tbtir passing such Examinaiioiis.*' 

No 127 of D'SJ.—The Honotirahle the Vif’e Ptesident lit Connell U pleased lo 
direct, that t)ie following Extracts fiom Letieis fiom the Honounitde the Coutt of 
Directors, In the Miiitary Departiiieiil, Nos. 109, U*i, 111, and 115, dated the 4th, iTlh, 
*ioih, and 27ih Decenihn 1833, also Nus. 4 and 6, dated the X'id and 30ib January, 
I6J4, be publl^iled In (U ncial Oideis: 

/.efter An. 109, dated 4f/i December, 1833. 

*' Para. 2 Lieutenant Edmund Itoiiside, of your Esiabluhiiieiit, has been per¬ 
mitted to remain six mouilis longer in this country " 

LetUr A'o. 11*2, dated iith December, 1833. 

** Para. 2. We buve peimitted captain James P. Macdougail, late of your Bstahllsh. 
inent, to leilie from (he Company's Service. His retirement takes effect from ih« 
piihJiiiie 1833." 

Letttr No 114, dated 20fA 'December, 1833, 

** Para 1. We have appointed Mr. William Kelly Wolten, now at yo«r Presidency, 
a Cadet of Infantry on youi Estabilshmeiit, pr<»vided he is iioi*ihe Son of Paretiuof 
wtiom either one or both are of pme imiiiixed Native exuartioti; that he 1$ ii.>t 
iiiider (lie age ot sixteen or above twenty two yeaie, or exceptionable lii any other 

le^ppct. 

'* u On your hringsatisfled as to the above paiticulars, we direct yon to admit 
him a Cadet of Infantiy, and administer to him the usual oath of Fidelity to the 
Company. HisOiderof Hank will he fotwardr'd to you at an eaily opportunity." 

t.etier No, 115. dated 27th Dfcember, 183.3. 

"Para 2. We have permitted Lient. R. C Aichhold to letiirn to Ins duty on yoiir 
B^tahlisliifieiit. overlfind v|* Egypt ; Tins otlicer lia^i bent mfotiiird lliat his Pay will 
coiiiiiieiice only fioni the period ufjoiniiig hia Hegt. or leaching the Pitsideiicy to 
which he belongs " 

Letter No. A, dated January, 1834. 

" Para. 2. The undermentioned OHiceis, holoiiging to >oiir F.stablishinent, have 
been peiuiiiied to remain, ill tins coumr) foi the luither periods stated against their 
itspeciive names * 

»>uigeoii William Harniltonrsix monilts. 

I.ieIItenant 4. C. Di-w.ir, unul May next. 

** ,3. Lieiiteiuat Joseph Greene, late of your Establli^hmenl, having iiifoinii'd us 
that he Is pucludetl h> ill health from ever returning to India, we have cniixhieied liiiii 
to have M'Sigiied the Service: You will accardliigly remove Ins name fioiii the Ariby 
List from the 23d Novetriiier 1832" 

. Letter An. 5, dated 29tk January, 1834. 

" Pnia. I, We have appointed Meiiiy I'oriens Daniell, (now abroad) a Ctidet 
ofIiifitntr> on your Esiahlivjimeiit, pmvidui he is not the Son of Pateiiis of whom 
eidiet one ot hoih are oi pine iiiiitiixed Native extraction, and ihat lie is not iiiider 
the age of sixteen or above iweiity two yeais, or excepuoiiable in any other respsvt. 

"2. Uooii your being saiisded as to the above paniculars, we direct inii to 
admit him a Cadet of Iniantry, and administer to him Ihe usual ^Oath of Fided'y to 
(be f'ompany, 

"3. His Older of Rank will be forwarded at an eaily npportutiily." 
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N<»» Its of 1834.--The Hou*ble the Vico Fresldenl lu^CouucU is plcaied to con. 
Arm ihe folloiviois AppoiulmeiU: , 

Aisisiiiitit'nuteeon ,faines Steel, m. D.tottie Medical charge ofthef^lTil Station of 
Oorrm hMoie, vice Assistant Suigfon J.CoWIn^ pfuceeded lo Europe on Furlough. 

Tht* un<leViiM*nti»iied Onicerb have retiitneoio their <fut>.ofi tliis Fsiahilshment, 
WilhoHl prejufliGe to their rank.h) perinisBioD qf the Honorabie the Conti o> Ditectois: 

' CapiHlit Bviijaiiiin 1'iaieli Philips, of flieitb lUgt.Cigbt CaVaiiy, date of aiiival at 
fort ^liiiaiii, loih juu^ 1834. . 

|#ieAfeiiani John Jose^i poett, of the 37tb Hegt. I., ditto lOih June I834< 

ASsisUut Surgeon WiltUih SCoit, of the Medikal Departnient, ditto I3tb June 1834. 

Mr. Wiiliaui nhiistopher Uo>d Is adiuitied to the service, in Qoiiforinity with his 
aiipoltiiiiient by ibe Hiamrable the .^ourt of Directors as a Cadet of infantry on the 
ItstHblishiiieiit, and promoted to the tank vf Eusign; date of arrival at Fort William 
loth June 1831. 

The tollowing piomotioiis made by the Right Honorable the Governor General, are 

published ill Geueial .0>dets‘: 

ralciitta Native Miluia.’-Jeniadar Shaih Riidjhulle ami Atiland Rhamit to he 
Sobadais, ftoin the Ist May t83i, vice Stihadats Periaiih Sing and Kewal Sing invalided. 

Ilaviidar Deendiat Sing nod Soha Mantoo to he Jemadars, from the Isl May ls3J 
III snecessinu lo Jemadars Shark Uudjbuile and Aiilaiid Itliaoiit pioinoted. 

No 120 of l83l.~Tiie Honorable ihe Vice Prebideut ia Council is pleased to make 
the f^olioffiug promotions and alteialiuns of rank; 

lieit. of Arllilery.—8th Licutenaiil Ziciiarv Miidgf Mallock to be Ist Lieutenant, 
fium the Till June 1834, vice ist Lieut I'. E. 8a»e dcCc.ised. 

3Hth Hegt. N. 1—Capt. John Thorntoii Lovus (iMii^d^ to be Major, from thcOth 
Nov. 1833, vice Major M. C* Saiidys retired. 

Cnpt. Chri&tophef Dlkon Wilkinson to tie Major, Lieut. John Assey Faithead to he 
Captain of a Comptiny, and Ensign Peter Nicoboti to be Ltetittiuaiit, fiotn the vdib 
June, i'FSf; Id succession'to Major .1. T. Lowis retired. 

Ensign Geoige Neville Ciayitui Hall (deceased) to be Lieutenant from the 6tb 
Kov. 1833. vice Lieut. H.C. BnDenii promoted. 

3 St liegi. N. r.—Lieut, Wiitlairi .satiriii lo beCantMin of a Company, ond knsigii 
Wm. Bamubas Legard to be Lieutenuiit, fioni the l8t June, 1831, in succession^ to Capt. 
K. .victiaies iiaiibfrired to the Invalid EMahlisniheiii. 

ALTRItATtOX OP RANK. 

38ili Hegt. N. l.*-Capt.H. C*‘Boileaii to rank fioiii the 6th Nov. 1832, vice Capt. 

J. T. Lowu prninoted. 

Lieuti I. D. Martin to rank from 34tb Maich, 183.1, vice Lieut. G. N. C. Hall 
deceased. 

Lieiit Anthony Highmore Jelltcoe, of (he 05th Regl. N. I. is piomoted to the 
tank of Caprain hy bievet, from loth June 1634. 

The iiiiO,»rnifiitioued genileineii are admitted to Ihe service,..in conformity with 
their HMp<kiii'm(‘ni by the Hun*ble ibe Comtof Diiectors, as Cadets of Cavalry and 
Jiifattliy on tins Lsiabiishineut, and promoted to the rank of 2d Lieutenant and Ensign 
jrspe«'tivt'iy. 

Aitiileiy, —Mr. George Petiiice, date of arrival at Forf WiMiani 16th June (884. 

Iiifaiiir).—The Hon'ble Hubeii Barlow Palmer Byng, ditto I6(li, Jane 1834. 


Nok 1 ‘n of I8.14.~*ihe Honorable the Vice Picsidriit in Councit is pleased to di¬ 
rect, that the following paragialis of (etltis Nos. 105 and 108, fiom the Honorable 
the couit of Direclori, in Ihe Miiifafy Department, under dates ibe 19th and 27th 
Noiemher 1833, be published in General oiders; 

Lctttr No* dated l9fA Nave^nker, 1833. 

** Pam. 1. The uiKlcniieiitioned otticers, beluiigitig to your establlShmeht, have 
hrrii iierniiiied lo rcmalti iti this couniry for the further periods stated against 
their respective names 

Lb'uteiipiKtcolonei Thomas Bairon, six months* 

LieiiteiMMt colonel J. Nesbiti, nniil Jannaiy next. 

Capt. T. M. Campbell, until December next. 

Letter /V’o. 108, dated TXth. Ndremder, 1833, 

** Para. 2. The iiitdermetiiluned otHeers, belungliig fo your eMnblUhmrnt. have 
been permitted to lemaiii in this country tor the iurther peiioUs staled aguuist 
(heir le^peciive names :— 

Lieut. J. Uoiham, six months. 

Lieut. Wiiliaiii James, three months, from the 16th Oct. last. 

3. \\> have granted Surg. A Hendeisoii, of your esiabtisliuACnt, anMher yeai'a 
leave of abgdace, . 

4. NVe have permitted Lieut .roi. Philip c. Gilman, tatCrOf your esiabliahnient, 
to rt-ilge ftom the Company’s service, This retirement takes effect from the 28tU 
sept. 1831. 
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No. 13! of 1831,—The Monorfthle t|ie Vice President in Council ia pleased fo 
make the foHowiiii; pronioiii^ii: 

ifitb Kent. N. 1 .—EiiiIieu Kohert Steward to he Lieut , fioiii the 4ih June 1S34, vice 
Lieut. W. 0. McCunu^)! deceased. 

Aast!)Unt Surgeon G. N. Cheek, attached to the civil suilnn of Biitdwaiii tiae 
obtained leave of nliseuce to the Judici d Depaitmeiit, nndei date the I6th instant, for 
three months, on niivale affairs. Mr. Check is not to quit Burdwan till nlleted hf' 
the iiiedical officer who may be appointed to act for him during his abseiicrfroiii the 
station. 

Tl;e iinexpired poitfon of the leave of absence ciflnted to Captain Alexander 
Wiight, of ihe Invalid F.Htablishinent, tu Oeiieial Ciders Nu. 131, of the d7lh August 
i83'J, 18 cap celled from Clin 30th uUiiiio. 


Foat William, SOth Junb, 1831. 

No. 1S2 of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the following proinotioiis and alteration of rank; 

Infantry.—Major Henry Burney to be Lleiii.-Col , vice Llent. Col. p. C. Oilman 
retired, wiih laiik fioiii tlie.iorh April 1834. vice Lieut. Col. T. n. Waison deceased. 

33th Uegl N. I.—Capt. Heiuy Dighy Coxe to be Major, Lieut. Frederick Beveii 
Rocke Oldfield tu be rapi.'iin of a companv^ and Fiisign Arthur Crowe Kaiiiey to be 
Lieutenant, from the 30:li Apiil 1^34, in succession to Majoi H. Buiiiey promoted. 

Alteration of Hank. 

will N. I.—Lieut Col. A. UoMeits, viajor c.Saviue letired, and Capt. W. Grant. 
To lank fiom *iNtli Sept. iFBl.vice l.ieot -Cot. p c. Gilman retired. 

5l5t N. 1.* Lieiii. Col. G. Hawes, Major J. TteUwnev, and Capt. J. T. Somerville, 
Ditto 3d November, 18.31, vice Lient. Col. A.Stewait promoted. 

37ili N. I.—Col. V A. O. WalllligtoM, Major J. Ileriiiig, Capt. W. S, 
Piole, and Lieut- M. T. White im.alided. Ditto 4th Apiil l*'3a, vice Lieut.-Col. P, 
'r. Cornell deceased. 

15ih N. I —Lleuf.-Col, U. L. Dickson retired, Major R. Mackenele and Capt. 2. II. 
Turton. Ditto .3d May 1833, vice Lieut.-Col. J. l. Gale clereased. 

31st N. I —Lieut-Col. A Sliuldhaiii, Major J. tbomsoii, and Capt. J. W. Rows 
deceased. Ditto 14tli May 16t3, vice Lieitt.'CoL W. hkeiie ictireri. 

5 dth N. I.—Lieut. Col. A. Haidy, Major G» R Pemberton, and r'apt. L Richard¬ 
son invalided. Ditto 231h June, 1833, vice Lieut 'roL W. U. Gilbert promoted. 

3d N. I. —Lieut.-Col. T. Oliver, Major $• D. iltle), and Captain D.Downiiig. Ditto 
1st Oct. 1832, vice LI. Col. C. J. Dovetoii deceased. 

SOili N. I.—Lt.-CoL r. Palmer, Major F. Giant, Capt. W. Ciilford, and Lieut. 6. 
Pengree. Ditto 15th Oct. 1832, vice Lt«Co|. T.P. Smith promoted. 

17lh N. I —Lieut Col .s. Ilawthortie, Major,!. W. Jones, deceased. Captain D. P. 
Wood, and Lieut. K. McKean. Ditto 29tti Oct. 1832, vice Lt.-Col. A. T. VVatson de¬ 
ceased. 

f Hh N. I.—Lient.-Cot. D. G. Scott, Major R. Benson, and Captain J. R. Birrell. 
Ditto l4th Nov 1833, vice Lieui.-Ctd. G. EiigUliearl retired. 

ist N. I.-Lt. Col. B. .\is'^more, P> Teiiion retried, and Capt. J, Corffeld. 

Ditto iHt Dec. 1833, vice Ll.-Col. J. C. B Paike reined- 

I8ih N. I - Lt-Col. T- A. Cobbe, Major tl. Ross, Captain C. Gale, and Lieut- W. 
Hore. Ditto 9th Jan. 1833, vice LL-Col. J. Waid reined. 

33d N. I — Ll.-Col. H. Hali, Major c. D’o. Apliii deceased, Capt. G. Irvine, and 
Lseut .1. Macadam. DiUo loth Jan. 18.33, vice Lleul. Col. J. IVobeiti-on piomoted. 

lOlli N. I —Lieut.-Col. T. Madilock, Major D. Piiiiale, Capt. W. Foley, aiitk Lieut. 
F* Saiiiier. Ditto 4lh Feh. 1833, vice Ll. Col. R. L. Dirks-m retired 

.Wd N, I. —I.leiit.-Col. D. Piesgrave, Major G- Kiugstoii, and Capt. T- P. Ei!is. 
Ditto I4ih Maicli 1833, vice LIcul. CoL W. H Wood piiiinoied. 

4tih N. I.-Lleul Col. T. J. AiiqnetiL Major O. Stubbs, Capt. T. Des Voeux, and 
LJent. H. Abbott. Ditto20lh Apiil, 1833. vice Llent.-Col. R. F. Seyer deceased 

47ili N. I.—Lieiit. Col. T. Dundas, Major R. W. pogson. Capt. J.S. Winffeid, anil 
Lieut. D. Pott. Ditto I4th June, 1833, vice Lieut.-Cot. W. C. Baddelcy, C. 8., pio* 
moled. 

30th N. I.— Lient.-CoL H. L. White, Major c. Gorthy, Capt. 11. Lloyd, and Lieut. 
C.U.Tripp. Ditro 39th Aug. 1833, vice Lieut Col. E. It. .Simpson promoted. 

40th N. I - Lieut. Ci»l. A. Speirs, Major A. HorsburgI), Capt. W. Drownlotr, and 
Lieut. H. S. Grimes Ditto J5lh Sept, 1888, vice Lieut.-Col. W. W. Davis deceased. 

9lh N- ILieut.-Col. M. C. Paul, Major J. Fagan, Capt. J. Woodhinn, and 
Lieut. L. P. D. Eld. DiUo 10th Sept. 1883, vice Lieut. Col. C. Frye deceased. 
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Dluo—Capt. W. Bpckfit, and LIciu. U. St. J, Lucas. Ditn> 25th Sept. T8S3 vlc« 
Capi. J D. Herbert UeceHbecl. 

94tb N. I•'-Lieut•■ cqI. C. F. Wild, Major M, Ramsay,^ rapt. Am S. singer, and 
Lieut. A. Q. Hopper. Ditto 2dili Sept. 1833, vice Lieut. Colt 8. T. Bishop deceased 

Sist N, I.'—Lieut-rot. G. P. W)iii€r, Major W, Gregory, Capl. J. Macdonald, and 
Lieut. J. C. Iiioes. Ditto 19th Oct. 1838, vice Lieut, rol. f. Newton piomuteii 

Itib N. l.^Lieui. Col. w. W. Moore, Maji>r J. Cainiibetl. raidaio W. a. Lodiow, 
and Lietii.j.R. Ahb(»tt. Ditto ISlIi lati. 1834, vice tkut-Col. W. Noti pionioted 

37lh N I. Lt.>r»t. H. Muiiles*«ii, Major Mamn, Capiaio W. A* Smith, and 
Lieut. H. Henchman. Ditto l7llUaii. 1831, vice Lkui.-Col. T. Taylor retired. 

fj 

No. 183 of I8a4.--The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
inalie the following promotions and alteration of lanli : 

9l8t Regt. N- f.-'Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Charles Fanner to be Capiaiii of 
a Company, from the 19tli June, 1833, vice J. P. Macdougali retited. Thib cancels 
the tank of Captain by biefei assigned to Lieut. Fanner, in Geiieial Orders No. loo, 
of the Isi ultimo. 

Ritslun Richard Lowry to be Llent, vice Lieut, C. Farmer promoted, with rank 
from ihe 27tb Feb. 1634, vice Lieut. C. Cook invalided. 

Alieraiioii of Rank.—Lieut. 1'. James to tank ftuui the 18th June )£33, vice Lieut. 
C. Farmer promoted. 

43cI Regt. N. l.-'Supeiiiuinerary Lleot. Osborne Campbell is brouebt on the 
elTective sireiigtb of the Regt. in the room of Lieut. H. Mackintosh deceased, 3d 
Apnl 1834. 

The following proinolions are made in the Subordinate Ordnance Coinmissaiiat 
Department: 

AcUiia Conductor Gerard Irvine to be Conductor, and Serjeant Major Joseph 
Wilson, of the 4ih Regl. N. I. to be Sub Conductor. From the 2 dih May 1831, m 
succession to Conductor W, Thoipe deceased. 


No. 134 of 1834,—The Hon*ble the Vice President In Council is pleased to assign 
rank to the utideimentioned otlicer from the date ejtpiesaed opposite to hif nanie : 

i^rilllery.--Ud Lieut. Geo* peiirice, idthjuiie, isai. 

Lieul.«Col. Geo. D*Aguilar, of the Invalid Fsrablishiiient, Kegulaling OITicer of 
Invalid Tannahs in the Districts of Bliaugulpore and Tlrboot, has two monibs' leave 
of absence, from the t4tb Inst., on private affairs. 

Assistant Surgeon F. H. Brett Is removed from his situation of Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of Moradabad, and placed at the disposal of His Excellency the Commaiidei* 
lU'Cliief. 

Qiiatter Master Sergeant Jolin Rooney, of the 68th Regt. N. L, is appointed an 
Assistant Overseer in the Department of Public W'orks on the salary allowed fur that 
yank, and attached to the tid division, Instead of Mr. J. Duncan, appointed in General 
Orders No. 117 oflbeSOth uUiirio. 

The appointment of Station Staff at Ghaseepore is abolished at tbe recommeii' 
datlon of His Excellency tbe Coinmander-in Chief. 

J. STUART, D«py. Sec. to Govt. Mil). Dept. 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR APRIL, 1834. 


• ARaiVALS. 

March 27 Ship Fame^ J, Rifhardaoii, from Ceylon 28*1* Febn!**ry» 

I —■' (liuo EgldCj Le Cour, from Rourbon Sl^t 

Jantury. 

— H. C, steamer Cartg*es', W, Warden, from Moulmein 
(dato im» mentioned,) 

— Ditto Diana, W, Lindquest, from ditto (date not men¬ 
tioned ) 

28 Bark Fesper, J, A<twood, from the Mauritius 1st 

Fi'hr-nry, and Madras l9tUM*nd), 

29 Bark fVift TFatch, Wm. Barnttuion, from Singapore 

I8fh Krhnuiry, Maiaica (date not meulioue**,) and 
Pt‘iiarii>: 4tl» MaPfli. 

30 Ship J Saiiihns, from the Mauritius 9ih Feb, 

— Bupiiies" schooner CAas. Sluart, D, Ross, from Ranaoon 

I4ih March, 

31 Bsrk Sophia, J, Bluett, from Madras 23d Marcli. 

— Brii( Jessp, J. Auld, from Madras 2lsl Marrh. 

— Bri.^ J. Thornton, from London I9th June, 

Cape otGood Hope27rh O 'toher, the Mauritius 7ih 
February, and Madras 22d March. 

— Ship Hydroose, Nacoda, from Bombay 9tb, Cannanore 
27ili. and 'fellicherry 31st January, 

April 2 Bri}^ Belhaven, M.(>awford, from Mardas 28lh Feb¬ 
ruary, and Corinsrn 27tli March. 

6 Schooner Independence, J. Bowman, from Chittagon<r 
18th March, ® 

9 Bark R. Wallace, from China 26th February, 

and Singapore 12*b March, 

10 Bark Resource, R. Smith, from Madras 9ih March and 

Coringa 4tli April. 

11 Brig CVntwrfifl, J. Ewers, from Moulmein Ist March 

and last from Amherst. 

13 French brig Nestor, A. Thihault, from Bordeaux 30th 

October, and M«drim 3d April. 

— French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, from Bourbon 
Slat January, 

— Brig Cecilia, P. Roy, from Singapore lUh March, and 
Penang 23d ditto. 

— Schooner Bassein 3/frrfranf, J, Donahoy, from Rangoon 
9tli February, and Moulmein 2d March. 

14 Ship Mountsiunrt Elphinsione, G- Ricliardson, from 

London ISIh November, Cape of Good Hope 25th 
January; and Madras6th April. • 



15 

17 

19 

21 

22 



25 


26 



24 

Si 
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4 

5 
11 


12 


14 

15 

16 


•• 
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Bark Haidee^ J, Taylor, from Madras (date not tnen- 
tioaed) and Coria{|ra Otli Aix'il. 

Schooner Marj;^ J, DaidelH, iVom Rairiroofi 26th March. 

Shii> Arg^le^ A. McDonald, irom Point Podru 6lh 
April. 

Bpifj Harriet, G. Solomon, fropi Penang lOth March. 

II. (’, steamer W. Warden, from Chittagong 

17di April. 

Bark ^nrie, J. Tiftdale, from London 18th Noverfiber, 

Bark Red florcr, Wm. Clifton, from Cliiiia 14tk March, 
Singapore (date not nieiUioiicd,) and Madras 14th 
April. 

American ship Edward, John Land, froih Philadelphia 
2d November, Batavia l$t, aud Singapore 2l8t March, 
and Madras 15'h April. 

Schooner Sweet, G. Robinson, from Moulmeiu 22d 
March. 

Bark BeUey, G. S. Jones, from Rangoon lOlh April. 

Ditto Phmnix, A. Bane, from Goringa lOtli ditto. 

Ship Ceres, J, Jllanpied, from the Mauritius 25ih Feb. 

Bark^irg/rtffl, J. Ilullock, from Vizigapatam22d April, 

Bark Skimmer, J. Randall, from China 13th March, 
and Singapore 2d April, 

Ship John Bannerman, John Walt, from Bombay 14th 
March, and Cochin 26lh ditto and Madras 2(H\\ April. 

Schooner Young Rover, J. Baker, from Moulmein (date 
uot mentioned.) 


DEPARTURES. 

» 

Ship Hindo8ian,G. J. Redman, for London. 

Bark Sterling, John Burnelt, for the Mauriliiis. 

Hark Resolution, G. Jellicoe, for Arrnoun and Madras. 
ShipJ^ava, J. Todd, for the Mauritius. 

Frencli ship Victoire ct LUe, C. Villebogard, for 
Bourbon. 

Sliip Edward, R. Heaviside, for the Lie of France, 

Ship Mulgtavc, J. Coulsoii, for London. 

Ship fYaierioOy John Cow, for ditto. 

American ahip'*Jfcrgtfrcl, W, Stoteabury, for Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Ditto ship Gibraltar, W. Foster, for Boston'. 

French ship Egidc, Le ('*our, for Nantea. 

Ship /nrfifl/z Oak, W. Wortiiingtoii, hir the Mauritius. 
Ditto Emerald, John Johnson, for Liverpool. 

Bark Isabella Roberlsdn, i, Iltidson, for China. 

Bark AmiVy Jane, Boolhby, for China. 

Ship Earl of hlldon, John Burnett, for Bombay, 

^hlup Wm. Wilson. J. H. Miller, for the Mauritius. 
*Ship Indiana^ J. Webster, for Hobart Town. 
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18 Bark Will Waichy W, Barrington, for Penang and 
Singapore. 

— Brig George and Mnrys J. Roberts, for the Mauritius. 
— Ship ^nriy J. -A^Uer, lurdiuo. ^ 

20 Ship jtlfred. li. Tapley, for London. 

21 Bark Bvrrt^lly J. Metcaife, for Rangoon. 

23 Ship General HeweUy J. Baitkier, for London. 

26 Bark ^gneSy P. Holmes, for Singapore and China. 

* — Brig HardingSy J. Thornton, for the Mauritius. 

27 Ship Bubyy W. *Warden, *for^ingapore and'China. 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Mounisluarl ElpMnsione for London: —Mrs. Jones. Mrs, 
ToUenhiiin, Mihs Goiightly, t’apiain Jones, 46th N. L, Lieut. 
ToUenham, 3d Ligli» N. Cavalry, LuMit. Turner, 38ih N. 1., Messrs, 
Osborne, Barrisfer, AVet.soii, Men hanf, Henry Smiih, and Edward 
Smith. Erom Madras: —Mr. Harding, Merchant and Mr, Muoratt, 
Banker, 

Per Pespcr, from Madras: —Alexander Sleuart, £sq, and 
Oliver SiMoiile, E^q•. Surgeons H, N. 

per bark Fame ^ from Ceylon: —Mr, Edward Suiitli, late Com¬ 
mander, and 2 Luschis part ot the crow. 

/Vr If, C. steamer Z>e'ma .-“Mrs, Lindqnest; Mrs. Stone; 
Captain D(»bson, Country Service; 1 Corporal, 3 Privates, II. M. 
Regt. ; and 1 European Convict. 

Per H. C. steamer Ganges :—Sir Charles and Lady D'Ot ley ; 
Rev. Mr. Dealtrv ; C. IVIacsweon, Esq. Chief Sec. lo Govt.; 
Mr. Holding; and Afr. Hoff. 

Per hark fVUl fVatchyfrom Singapore ; — W. S. Quinton, Esq., 
B. C. Si*rvic(;; and J. Ilamiltoiu E-'-q., Merchant, 

Per t—Mr. Dominick Lawgras; Mr. Edward Friend, 
Ship Master; and Mr. John Robinson. 

per Chan. Stuart: —E. W. (J. Hessing, Esq,, Surgeon ; A. J, 
Camarats, Esq. and Mogul Aga Saliab, Alen bants, 

Per Admiral Ilugon, from Bourbon: —AJonsr. Graudidier, 
Merchant; and Alonsr. Rousvilu s. Law Officer. 

7Vr A'^estoTyfrom Madras: — Mr. Groves, Missionary, 

I or Sophiayfrom Madras: —Mrs. Beaddotk and 2children ; R. 
Walpo.e, E^q., (h"\il Service; Lieut. Beaddock ; and Mr. P. Dwjer. 

Per If, C. Steamer Ganges^ from Chittagong Walfers, 

Mis<5es Smith and Walters, H. Walters^ Esq,, Commissioner; C. 
Smith, Esq. C. S.; G. Hardintr, Esq., S. Crawford, Esq., K. 
McKenzie, Esq.; and 2 Masters Walters- 

Per Sylphs from China: —Captain W. AVarden; and T, Golds¬ 
worthy, E&q. From Singapore: —Vi, Crane, E^q.; and Mr, Joseph 
Yacob. 

Per brig Belhanenyfrom Pizagapatam : —Rev. Mr. Aihtahie, 
Per Edward, from Singapore: —C, Jameson, Esq. Merchant. 
Per Virginia from Coringa : —J. B. Miller, Esq^ Mercliant. 
Per John Bannerman^ftom Bombay :—Master Sutherland. 
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DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Fmiiy Jane, for China: —Morie^on, Esq,; J. Gohlett^ 
E^q. ; an<i J. B. Hi^f^insori, E q. 

Per Indiana: —Mrs. LearmonMi ; Miss Lpar^onUi; Lf*nr- 

■nouthf Esq.; John E‘*q, ; J«mes Jjivin'xston, E^q.; F*^r- 

gusaon, Esq.; Fergiisson, E^q.; Burt, E**^. ; W. G. Clueue, Esq.y 
Captain Margrave, B. A. \4 aiut James Watson, Esq. 

Per Emerald :—Masters HinH«*r and Wall. 

Per IFaierloo^ for Jjondon Francis; Captain John¬ 

son; Doctor Sprole, U. N.; MUs Ambrose; Masters Ambrose and 
Tattle. 

Per Isabella Robertson^ for China :—Francis Mendes, E‘«q. ; 
L. Pereira, E^^q. and—Avinck, Esq. 

Per General Heteelt^for London : —Mrs. Hunter, Mrs, Pringle 
tnd 2 children, (k>l. Hunier, and Lieut, Wetwter. 

Per Enchantress^ for London :—Mr. Mathew Boyd. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 

(Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be understood.) 

1833 MARRIAGES. 

»» 

Nov, 7 At Malacca, Robert Ditjgles, Esq., to Eliza, only 

daughter ot* Samuel Garliug, Esq., Resideiil Cotin- 
cillor at Malacca. 

Dec, 26 At the Mission Chapel Singapore, Charles Ross Mar- 

kei»zic, 46ib Regiment M. N. I., to Rachel Rhoda, 
eldest d«»ighter of the Rev, Thomas Boigliton, P i*o- 
testaat Missiunary. 

1834 

Feb, 8 At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late Captain R. 

Morgan, I. N. late Master Attendant of Bombay, to 
Senhora Donna Ltiiza Flor Texeira De Boamoiide, 
daughter of the late ('aptain Joze Agostinlio Deltiin 
De Boainonde, of the PoftugueBe Military Seryi< e, 
March 2 At Bu xar, Quarter Master Serjeant 'rinanas Cox, I8th 

Regt. N. I., to Miss Maria Thomas, eldest daughter 
of the late Josepli Thomas, Storekeeper and Overseer, 
Stud Department, Ghazeepore. 

II At Trichiaopoly, Samuel Philips, Esq., H. M. 54lh 
Regt., to Anne MaLvina, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrn, of the Madras Army. 

— At Secunderabad, Mr.- Senior Assistant Apothecary 
Augustin Greated Wilson, to Miss Frances Maria 
Williams, daughter of the late Capl. Rayrpond 
Williams, of the 25th Regiment Light Dragoons. 
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it At Poonab, David Dempster Chadwick, Ensign in the 
8lh Regf. N. 1., OH this EstatdiHliiHent, (o ^liss Caro* 
line WillielmiiiR Stokoe, second daughter of Tiiomas 
Weliden Slokoc, E'^q. of the Bombay Military Ea- 
tablisiimeiit, third sou of the late William Stokoe, 
Esq., of West Acuuih, near Hexham, Northumber* 
laiuK 

• 13 At Joy pore, the Rev. Edward White, A. M., Joint 
Disirici Chaplain ot Cawnpore, to B^irhara, the se¬ 
cond duu^htcr *>t' Lieut,-Colonel J. A. Coiii- 

iiMiidiii^ Ar>itlerJ, Rajpootana. 

17 At JaHn|)ore, Wiiliam MaUicws, E q., to Miss Eliza 

Atlea« sister of the late J. J. Forbes, Esq., M.DJI.C.S. 

18 At 'I’liidtiiiopoly, Mr. C. K. McMahon, ^ttn of the late 

B. McJM^hon, Esq., of the Madias Medical Esiablish- 
iiient, to Maria, tlatii:ht< r of J). A. R<die, E'q. 

— Ai Meenilt, J.iliH It. Holdeii Itose, Esq , ot Mia Ma- 
j 11 h Lie'll* Draj^oons, to Emilia Hall Jackson, 
cldfst <iaHjihter of tl.e lute M *jur J. N. Jackson, c. B. 

Si At Madras, Rowland Wcn^ley ('hitlield. Esq., to Ger- 
fnule 'I'revor, yoniit^est danj^hter of George P, Tyler, 
E q., Madras Civil Servici*. 

S8 At Dinapore, Ambrose (’ardcw, Lieutenant Artillery, 
to Emma Maria, second daughter of J, Marshall, 
E.s(j. Saperiiitcnrliii*^ Surgeon. 

31 A* Cawnpore, Mr. John L'lvv Turnbull, to Amelia, third 
daughter ot the late Mr. Samuel Greenway. 

Jlpril 3 Captain John Scott, 55ih Regt, N, L, to Harriet, eldest 

daugliter o( llie late Captain G. Hunter, Bengal Com¬ 
missariat. 

7 Mr. Conductor Edward Townsend, Department of Pub¬ 
lic Woiks, BerUampore Division, to Miss Maria 
Campbidl Haniiltoii. 

9 Mr. E. Goodall, junior, to Miss C. Somerville, second 
daugiiter of the late Captain James Somerville, of 
Commercolly. 

— Mr. E. C. Kernp, to Miss Esther Charlotte Davis, 

10 Alfred Oram, Esq., Indigo-plauter, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late II. B. Lloyd, Esq., one of the 
Commissioners of tlie Court of Requests. 

15 Mr. William Vaut Hart, to Miss Lavenia Henrietta 
Rodrigues. 

10 At the Principal Roman Catholic Caurch, Mr. Edward 
Rubent, to Miss Elizabeth Julian. 

21 At tire Cathedral, Patrick Chietie, Esq., 34th Regt. 
N. 1., to Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut. Cunning- 
hsm, of the Bengal Army. 

tt Mr, C, Owen, to Miss Letitia Mildred Maclean. 

— George Templer Graham, Lieut, ArAllery, to Mis» 
Frances Margaret GoUgbtly. ^ 
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BIRTHS. 

A Macao, the lady of John C. Whiieman, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At Singapore, the lady of Lieutenant Alexander John 
Beghie, Madras Artillery, of q son. 

At Macoa, the lady of Thomas R. College, F>q. of a son. 

At Canton, the hdy of James N. Daniell, Esq., of a son. 

At Sultanpore, Mrs, A. K, Agnew, otason. 

At Cawiipore, Mrs. Webster, of 11. M. ]6ih Lancers, of 
a daughter. 

At Carnpong Glam, the lady of Captain II. Prii)i*, 23d 
Light Infantry, Commanding the Troops at Singa¬ 
pore, of a daughter. 

At Singapore, on board the Hannah, the lady of Captain 
jHrkson, Commander of (he said ship, of a son. 

At Diiarwar, the lady of Archibald Sjieiis, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

On the river towards Cawnpore, llie lady of Lieut. John 
Bruce, of His Majestj’s l6ih Foot, of a daughter. 

At Triidiinopoly, the wife of Captain Walch, 54th Regi¬ 
ment, of a son. 

At Madras, the wife of the Rev. Edward Dent, of a 
daughter, 

AtAska, the wife of Mr. Assist, Apothecary Spratt, 
of a daughter. 

At Moininabad, the lady of Captain Strange, H. H. the 
Nizam's Cavalry, of a son and heir. 

At Madras, the lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

At Macao, the lady of J. B. Thornhill, Esq., of a son. 

At Meerut, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel J, P. Boileau, 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Captain Ley, of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

At Kamptee, the lady of Captain J. F. Bird, 22d Regt, 
N. I , of a daughter. 

At Neenuich, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Duffiu, Com¬ 
manding 2d Light Cavalry, of a sou. 

At iMadras, the ladyof Captain Keighly, Judge Advo¬ 
cate General of the Army, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of T. O'Neill, Esq., of a daughter, 
still-born. 

At Ghazeepore, the wife of Assistant Apothecary Sim* 
mondN,v of a daughter. 

At Cawnpore, the lady of John Dempster, Esq. Acting 
Surgeon H. M. 16lh Regt. of Foot, of a son. 

At Hurnee, Mrs, James Scott, of Baiicote, of a daughter. 

At Ghuprah, the lady of W. A. Pringle, E«q, of a sou. 

Emily, the vrife of Charles Browulow, Esq. ol a sou. 
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20 In the Fort of Bombay, the lady of Commander Hough- 
ion, finfia Navy, oi a 8oti. 

S7 At H'Miibay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq,, Civil Ser¬ 
vice, of a son. 

29 At Bnlniidsludmt, tlie lady ofG, M. Bird, Esq. C« S., 

of H drttighfer. 

30 Mrs J. FalttMi, of a daughter. 

Jprli I At die H. C. Bolanie Gardens, Mrs. F. S. Bruce, of 

a <Ungh(er. 

2 A> ri’inporo, the lady of Andrew Anderson, Esq , of a 

‘datio hter. 

— Mrs Ji>lui Gray, of a daughter. 

3 At M-thabnlcshwar Hills, the lad}^ of Major Havelock, 

His M 4th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

4 Ai P-dHverAiii, the lady of Lieutenant Richard Hurlock, 

29 h Regt. N. I., of a datiglMer. 

Ai IVI tdras, tile lady of Caotain John Monsori Boyes, 
38'i) RegiineiU Madras Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

5 At Meeiut, the lady ot Lieut. Sibley, Ilis Majesty’s 26th 

Regt., of a da er. 

“ Ai Dinapore, the lady of John DeFountain, Esq.. 56th 
Regt. N. I., of a son. 

6 At Ilawiil Bagh, the ladv of Lieut. Chas. Campbell, 

Commanding Kiimaon LochI Battalion, of a son, 

7 In Chowriiigliee, tlie lady of Ross D. Mangles, Esq., of 

a (laughter. 

0 The wife of Mr. J. J. Hyppolite, of a son. 

10 The Wife of Mr. W. Barrett, of a son, 

— Mrs. Roe, wife of Captain R. A. J. Roe, of a daughter. 

-— Mrs. W. G. McCarthy, of a daughter. 

12 At KurnauL .lhe lady of Lieut. C, H. Naylor, 8tli N. I , 

of a son. 

13 At Mozufterpore, Tirhoot, llie Inly of!’. J, Dasliwood, 

Esq . of the (Vivil Servicf, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. Lo( ken, wife of Mr. R. Lockeii, of the H. C. 
Bengal Marine, of a son. 

14 At Allahabad, Mrs. T. Davis, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Wells, wife of Mr. Mate Pilot Wells, of a 
daughter. 

■— The wife of J\Tr. Richard Deefholts, of a son. 

15 Mrs. Mark D'Cruze. of a son. 

— The lady of J. B. Ogiivy, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

18 The lady of Johannes Avdail, Esq., of a daughter. 

24 The wife of Mr, W. Dickson, of a son. 

1833 DEATHS. 

Dec, 7 At Bercoolen, James Grant, Esq., of that place; deeply 

and sincerely regretted. 

16 At the Cape of Good Hope, P. Y. Lindsajr, Esq! of the 

Bengal Civil Service, second son of the Lord Bishop 
of Kildare. • 
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1834 

Ian. % At Sinsapore, at the house of J. 9. Clark, psq-j Alexsn- 

iJf»r Pai;e, Ksq,, late of Calcutta* 
date At Sea, of h fi^ver contracted at Muscat, Captain Frank 
G(»reWiliock,R.N. 

Feb. 8 At Campon" Glam, Hester Soolii*^, the beloved wife of 

Captaiu H. Prior, of flm 23^ Light Intaniry, Com- 
mundiog the Troops at SingJMHT.'. 

13 At Sea, shortly atler leaxing I}-\tavi« hnrt*our, Cfi|>tBin 
IVlackie, late Commander of the hn^ Lucy. 

23 A* Hof'iole, Archibald, >on of I^ieot. A< Woodburn, 

Regt, N. I., aged 6 weeka and 2 liat s 

March 3 A* Poonatt, John Rnrneti, E^q., of tlie Bombay Civil 

Service, aged 38 years, 

6 III camp »t llrtjapoor, Bridget PriscilU J mes. the only 
dau*ihter ot Ml*. Assisiaiil Apoiiiecary John Joiihr, of 
tile Superinlending Snrgeoi/s Dcpartin*Mit, N " ’ n.'i ii 
Division, a^ed 2 years, SimnPiM cind 13 d'»*piy 

reiiroited by btr disconsolate la.her and moib- r. 

6 At 'rrichinopoly, Henry Hoyce, the infant son of Cap¬ 
tain Walcb, 54*1 IL'vimeot. 

9 At Dharwar, En'?i^ii AV'^iliiaiu Claudius Etsklne, of (he 
18th Regiment Native T'ii'‘ iilry, from the i ff** *s of a 
fall from his horse, which he had wliilst hmiMog near 
that place the day before, 

13 At Banda, Brevet Ca'dain the HonMiie Patvii k Camp¬ 
bell Sinclair, of th.^j^Odi N- L 

17 Mr. Joseoh De Monte, aged 65 years, la*e an as'tislant 
in die Police Office. 

20 At Cawnpore,.Ch«rlotta, ihe infant danghter of Lieut, 
and Riding Master Wctister, of llie 16 li Lancers ; 
much regretted b\ her dear parents. 

23 At (/annanore, Henry L'ibbrcii, E-q , in the 34 h }ear 
of Ins age ; deeply lamented by his affiicicd tn-oiher. 

— Mrs. Aim Nichols, widow of the l*rte Captain G. Nichols, 
of the Country Service, aged 37 }ears. 

25 At Dum-Dum, Mr John Watson, Assistant Commissary, 

aged 62 vears, 8 months and 25 days. 

— At Gha^ieepoor, William Henry, the eMeat son M. 
Perrier, Esq , aged 3 years, 3 months ami 25 dajs. 

— Nazareth, the iiifaut son of Mr. G, F, Bow bear, aged 
8 days, 

26 At Akyab, in Arracan, J. Dutf, Esq., Adjutant Arracan 

Local Battalion, afed 34 years. 

At Cawnpore, IL AVardroper, Esq , Lieutenant of Hi* 
Majesty’s 16tb or Queen’s Lancers ; most deeply and 
sincerely lamented, 

31 Mrs. Mary Neries, aged 40 years, 

A_ At Lucknow, the infant daughter of Lientenaat Mac- 

^itie, Artillery, aged 5 uioutbs and 18 days. 
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31 Mr^. Elizabeth S^billingfonf, vridow of fbe lafe jHint^i 
SlullmgPord, E'^<\ , 27 yours and lo inoiiibs, 

April 1 Master George May, son J^ihn Frederitk 

May, 72d Itegiineut NaM\t^ lulanlry, ajjed 8 years, 

3 Mrs, T. Paul, senior, a^^ed 47 years. 

— At Akyab, oVjiingle fever, Li( iiteo>*nt Henry Mn kin- 
tosli, 43d N« 1., Junior Assistant to the Couiuiissiuiier 
• of Arraian, 

4 Mrs. Einelia Budge, widow of Mr, Nicholas Budge, d 

63 years. 

5 Tbotiiaa Richlirdson, E^q., Magistrate of Ihe 24 Per* 

giiiinahs, aged 34 years. 

6 Mr. Win. Samuel Elia-, aged 22 years, 

— Mr. A^^rabarnMaltliew, aged 20 years. 

10 At JCawtipore, Lieut, Archibald, Kennedy 67th N dive 
Infantry. 

Jl Ann, the lady of Edward Mullins, Esq., 'fferl 50 years. 
No wife could be more worthy, no inotlier mure alt'c- 
tionate. 

12 Mr. Jones Hammond, 1st Officer of the American shi|i 

•Viirgflref, aged 25 years. 

13 Master George Thomas lloyd, son of Mr. George Boyd, 

Bffed 3 years. 

18 At Berliampore, Mr. Charles James Wondw'trd, A o- 

theeary H. C. Subordinate Medi* al E'*Ul)Iishtneu(. 

19 At ChioRurah, Mrs, Feliciana D’Giuze, the wife of Mr. 

M. DeCnize, ajfed 20 years. 

22 Mr. Charles Gooderhain. 

— Mrs, Mary Miller. 

'— Mrs. Chill, widow of the late Conductor Chill. 

93 Master H. II. Gill, sou of Mr. Gill, aged I year, 6 munihs, 
and I day. 

96 John Robert Fitzpatrick, Esq. aged 17 years, 4 inouiha 
and 16 days. ' 



ADMimSTRATIONS TO ESTATES 

VV TO APRIL 


Eaiaff^s of 

P -nson, G<io \,ti (iVlajor.). 

C.^■l uii' ^ i John ^Surgeon.). 

Cr R^^7»Md(laleof Howrah.) 
O:^gor^ , 'I’lioroose (lalo ot Dac¬ 
ca.) ... 

Lordlier, Thomas..-. 

AlacdonnKI. Sa* Jolin>K. C> 6. 

(GtMii'ral.). 

M. ^IStiiah, John, (Chemist and 

I>rnijtMSt.). ..... 

R5ci»iii«ls, G^uhiarci (Colomd.)., 
Ru ' ai'dsoii, Thomas, (Civil Sor- 

\ e.)... 

]{oss, J'ltnes (laltMif Groat Rri- 

. 

Smith, Wilt. Tower (Civil Sr-r- 

1 K e ).. 

\V I'*.. 11 , Jf'iiii {'•sisi Com. Old ) 
\V o'f, Wrii. Warren (late ot* 


28, 1834. 

Executors, Adnnujsfrotors, 
Registrar bupreuie Court, 
Registrar Su|neine Court. 

S. Dainzen, executor,' 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Stipreuie Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

IT. O, Melhuish, administratrix. 
W. Blunt, executor. 

£. A. RirhardBoii, administratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme (^mrt. 

Aim ^V^atso^, executrix. 


TiihiiOi.) 


J, W. Yuh*, J. Howell, and ir 
H ill, MXf'cmors, 


TiJts /WGA/.F iHAii.KiA\ 


GOVEUNVIENT SECUUITIES,— April 28, 1834. 

TO nUY. TO SF.TX. 


Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent.... 24 0 « 23 0 I'rem, 

c Ut CIhss . 1 8 a 1 0 

O il 5 per Cent. < 2d Class. 0 12 a ^ 4 ,, 

f 3d Class. 0 4 a 0 0 ,, 

Serond or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. 3 0 a ^ 4 J*rem. 

New 3i 6 per Cent. Loan.... 3 Oa 2 8 ,, 

4 per Cent. Loan... 0 8 a I 0 Diset. 


Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 Prein. 3,100 


RANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills,. 6 O 

Ditto on Governuieiit and Salary Bills,. 4 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit. 4 0 

Du. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security b 0 

__ _ y 


BUY ] CALCUTTA. [SeLL- 

1 9i Government Bills, 12 months’date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 
1 11 Oilier Pnhlic Bills, per S«. Rs, . 2 1 


2s Id a 2« 2id Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3^ a 2s 4d 


PRlOfiS OF BULLION. 


TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollar*, . per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

So^reigna, .. each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, .. ditto 11 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs, . ditto iT 9 17 8 

New Gold Mohurs, .. ditto 16 11 16 5 




























SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR MAY, l»34. 

ARRIVALS. 

J/pril 30 Bnrk fndus^ Win. H^gai i, from Glasgow 25th Novem¬ 
ber, »*ii\ Lami’s End nth De<ember. 

May 2 Brig fVestoe^ J. Scurr, ham the Mauritius 26 th Decem¬ 
ber, Hiiii S'»lomon’» Island 5vh April. 

6 Bark Dada Merchant ^ James Weir, from Rangoon 13th 
Ai^ril. 

1 SluH General Gascoyne^i, Fisher, from the Isle of France 
231 Fehruur}, Mudias 14tli April, und Coringa 3d 
May. 

8 Steamer Forbes. J. M. Forth, from Madras Isl May, 

— Siiip C^irnnlic, I). Proodt’out, from Coriiiija 4th May, 

— Brig Minervd^ L. K^leve, from ihinada.OOtli April. 

10 Slnp John ^damyi, lloriie, from Point de Galle IKli, 
and I'nie iMiiatee I9 li A|jril, »n(i Point Pedro Jii May. 
V — Ditto Spartan^ J. WenJ>, IromPoiui Pedro 30th April, 
and iil nh'rt** 3d May, 

— Diitt? Capl iin Vook^ W. Thompson, from Point Pedro 
1st, and M d( »• 3 i May. 

17 Bark Water Witch, A. Henderson, from China 27th 

March, ami Stnj'as'on* 14 h April. 

18 Freneh stiip L'! Pm te, from Bordeunx 10th 

Septenilier, iVLiiinu<ib and (jourhoii (dates not luen- 
lioned.) 

— Ship efrfr/flWc, H. D. Guthrie, frtim the Isle of France 
19th AidI, 

21 Bark Bengal, D. Ri'ehie, from Glasgow 28tli January 
and IVlailrM'H 20'li Pebniary, 

— Ditto Croton, J Con man, from Liverpool 26th Decem¬ 
ber. 

— Ditto Addtnghmn. J. Sedgwuh, from the Mauritius 
(da<'etioi tiiMi'iiuH'd,) atid Coringa l2tli May. 

— SUio John Mac Lellen, D. Alcdonald, from Greenock 
l3di r, 

23 B^rk William Thompson, i. YViiiht, from the Mauritius 

Sd A*'rd, nnd Point Pedro 8lli May. 

24 B'rk Herculean, M. King, from Liverpool I3'h Dec. 
— Ditto Austen, i, Ricketts, Irom Cliina 3l8l March, Sin¬ 
gapore (d.ite not mentioned) and Adieen 13th May. 

—Ditto Westmoreland, J. Brigstock, from Point Pedre 
l3th ditto. 

~ Ditto Tancred, P. Blues, from Ceylon 5th ditto. 

27 Bark Swallow, W. Adum, from Madras 18(h May. 
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16 
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27 


Ship Heroine, R. McCarthy, from Madras 4t!i May, 
'ami Gogoolapiillv 2()ili ditto 
II. C. brijr Henry Meriton, froin*Madras'22'l May. 
Schooner Syeed Khan^ J. P. Griffelh, from Liiidoii 10th 
FehriiHry. 

Ship Princess Fitioria, J. Bisset, from Sydney 4vli 
March. * 

Ship Nusrat Shaw, J. Pierse, from Bombay 7ili May, 
Stiip Aurora, D. Dawson, from Penang 6ih May.^ 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Ruby, W. Waiden, for Singapore and China. 

Bark Sophia, 3. Bluett, for Ak^ab. 

Ship Alexander, W. Sanderson, f4»r the MHiirilius, 

Bark Fesper, T. T, Atlwood, for the Mnuritius. 

French britr Sirius, 'T. F. Grillet, for Bonrhoii. 

Bark Red Rover, Win. Clifton, rt>r China. 

Brig Belhaven, M. Crawford, for China. 

Brig Harriet, G. Solomon, for P» nang. 

Schooner CV/rtr/e5iS7ew47r/, 1). Ross, tor Moultnein. 

Bark Edina, J. Norris, tor Monlrnein. 

Bark Syiph, R. Wallace, for China. 

Ship Ceres, J. Blampied, for I-le ol France. 

Brig Cecelia, P, Roy, tor tlie Straiis and Malacca. 

Ship Elizabeth, C. Blenkensnp, for HonC>ay.' 

American sltip hWlipse, A. Prrr\, for S^dem, 

H. C. C. ship General Palmer, W. Thomas, for London. 
Snip Argyle, McDonald, for Madras. 

American bri^ Aplhorp, H. G. Bridires, for New York. 

Richard Bell, .1. W irdie. for China. 

Schooner Toung Rover J. Baker, for Moulmein. 

Ship Parsee, E. MiKellur, tor London. 

Bark Ann, J. Tindaie, for Lomion. 

Freiicli ship Fictoire et Lisse, C. Vellebogard, for Bor¬ 
deaux. 

French ship Admiral Hugon, Lefrancois, for Bourbon., 


ARRIVAL OF r'ASSENGERS. 

Per General Gascoyne, from Isle of France Lient. Hopper. 
Per Spartan, from Madras: —Mrs. Taylor and infant child, 
Mr.JVI.O. Muclnn, and Mr. D. W Hill. 

Per Young Rover, from Moulmeim —C. J. Sutimrland, Esq., 
J. Tomlin, Esq., F. P. L. Chamber, Esq., M^*«srs. T. Beiitly and J. 
Bently, Manners, and T. Araioon, ArmeniRii. 

Per Bengal, from Glasgow:— J. Thompson, Miss 
QrahHin, Captain CaaipheU| 29^11 N. L, Dr. W. B ichHiian, Cornet 
W. Waugh, 16di Lancers, Mr, M. Campbell, and Mr. Tbos. 
UrquUart. 
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Per JoHn "Mncijellenf from Gfreenoci.'—Mrs. Bowie and 
Mr. Andrew « 

Per f^ercuhanjfrom Liverpool :—William Mitchell, Esq. 

Per hark Austen.from China :—Mrs. Ricketts and child ; and 
Mrs. Lathroi^ * 

Ptr Tnnrred.from CVv/ow:—Mr. J. D. Brand. 

Per Swallowy from Madras: —Mr}*. Adam, Capf, Johnstone, 
R. N, lulHiitry, Liein. M^idrns Artillery, Lieut. Bower, ditto 

lufantr}, G. Adam, Esq. and J. Dowell, Esq. Merchants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per CeceltOy for —Messrs. J. Blackburn and Far- 

qtdinr. 

Prr Parsee: —Mrs. Colvin, A. Colvin, Esq., Dr. John Colvin, 
Motitpfiore Joseph, K'-q., and two c hildren. 

Per hark Pespevy for the iWawr/hwa .-—Pringle, Esq. Civil 
Service. 

Per ship BoltoHy for the Cape :—Mrs. 'Ualhead, Mrs. Thom¬ 
son. Mrs. MrGe;i*re, !VIr*i. Ekins, Mias Reddish, N. Hudson, Esq. 
Civil Servic-f-, and R. Wollpole, Esq. Civil Service .—For London : 
Lieut. Ekins, Bengal Cavalry, Lieut, Soutldiall, H. M. 38th 
Hegiin»'n*. and six children. 

Ann.—Mr. G. R. Richardson, R. H. McNees, Esq. and 

child. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(WnERE THK PtACE IS NOT MENTIONED, CALCUTTA IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD.) 

18.?4 MARRIAGES. 

April 9 At Madras, Mr. Chuiles Stewart, Assistant Apothecary, 

Ip Miss Jane Orton, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Griflin Orton, Livery iStable-keeper. 

11 At Iripassore, Ailing Staff Serjeant Major Samuel 

IIil'ou, to Mrs, Sarah Ince, widow of the late Mr. 
Silvester Inro, 

12 At Poona, Mr. Rfthert Xavier Murphy, Mahralta Inter¬ 

preter and Translator to the Supreme Court, to Char¬ 
lotte Bellew, only daughter ot Mr. John Bellew, De¬ 
puty Assistant Couiiniasary of Ordnance, on this es- 
tat>lishment. 

15 At Tii<*hinopoly, Mr, Edward Jarrett Jones, Missionary, 

S P. G. F. to Cliarlotte Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
D. S'hrejvogel. 

— Ltcni. William Caiitis, of the 15th Regt. N. I., to Mary 
Jane, eldfsi daughter of Capt. O'CuDneli^ Commissary 
of Ordnance. « 
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Mr, Clark Caler, lo Miss MargarerEli^a Brfldy. 

At Madras. Lieut, R, S. Dobhs, 9>li Regi, N, I., ta 
Jane Margaret, youngest daui^liter of the late Robert 
CatiKarl, E‘q., of Diirham, rforili Britain. 

Mr. J. H. Taylor, of the Herald Office, to Miss Cathe* 
rine Kelly, 

At Bombay, Mr. Rohf. Walter, to Miss Anne Blowt*rs. 

At Mnn 3 ’e, Cnpt. Niniafi Lowin, of the 63d Rt*gt* N. I-, 
to Eliza Mary Anna, eldest daughter of Captain 
Reynolds, of ihe same Hegt. 

At Futtehghur, Sergeant John Convey, 2d troop 2d 
brigade Horse Artillery, to Mias Frances Parrel, of 
Etawah. 

At Bombay, Rieliard Spooner, E^q., Civil Service, to 
Mary Anne, eldest (laughter of L. Huiiiauy, Esq., 
Surgeon of the Aruliery. 

At Delhi, Mr, E Kinsey, to Miss Eliza McPherson. 

Mr. George Bowera, to Mrs. Elizabetli Hohsou. 

Mr. M. Gonsalves, to Miss Anna Gom'^s. 

At Dinapore, Lieut. R. Smyth, Artillery, to Ann, foiirtli 
dattghter of James Giblxui, E'^q. 

Mr. W. F. Gomes, head gardener of tlie H. C. Botanical 
Garden, io Miss Pamela Feuwiik. ^ 

At Cawiipore, Lieiii. Thontan Hiadridge Siudd\% of the 
8th Regt. of Light Cavalry, to L *ui'*a E'izaheth, 
daughter of William td’ Grey’s Wood, Has* 

lemere, a’ul North Bank, Regeif's P^rk. 

Mr, J. H. Hatton, to MisH A ua Williams. 

Mr. James Pordyce, lo Miss C aroline Williams. 

Mr, William Pi ice, to Amelia Sophia Pritchard, 

Capt. Sutton, H. M/s 49Ui Regiment, to Miss Sarah 
Louisa Barnes. 

BIRTHS. 

f 

At Wynhnrgh, Cape of Good Hope, thelady of Captain 
E. Willoughby, Assist-uit Quarter Master General of 
the Army, of a dHUtihter, 

At Gam|iHiie Glam, the bidy of Capt, Henry Prior, of 
the 23d Ligtii Infantry, Cuiutuaudiiig the Troops at 
Singapore, of a daughter. 

At Port LmuB, Mauritiiis, the lady of Wni.. Ainslie, 
junior, E^q. of a «on. 

At Bangahu'e, tiie wife of Mr. J. Hamnett, of the Ord- 
iiHiu e Department, of a daughter. 

At Rhio, the lady of M. A. Burgen, Esq. Master At¬ 
tendant, of a son. 

At Bjciillu^ Mrs. A. W, EUiolt, of a son. 

AV Madras, the lady of Lieut, Willis, 28lh N. I » of 
ikd/^ughter. 
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13 Af Surat Ibe lady of Captain Bnuks* Iniliao Navy, 
senior Naval Officer on (he sfaimiiyofa sun, 

—‘ At Vepery, the wife f»f Mr. J. O’Harn, of a son, 

^ At Alluhahad, Mis, WiiliHin hnsoii, of ft son. 

17 At Madras, Mrs. Caihetine PnnvU, wife of Mr, J. A. 

Purcell, senior Asst. Apolhec»ry, ot h sun. 

» — At Muttra, (he lady of Capt. W. Martin, 57th Regt. 
N. 1., of a son, 

18 At Surat, (lie lady of J, ViUarf, Evq. Civil Service, o 

a daughter, 

—i At Aurungatiad, the lady of Captain George Twemlow, 
Bengal A rtilicr} , of a daughter. 

20 At SiiiiIh, tile lady of Lieut. Cltester, of a son, 

— At Kurnaui, the wife of Oveiseer John Siiaw, D, P* 
Works, ot a son. 

. — A* Bellary, Mrs. George S. F. Ross, of a son. 

21 At Bi>gwaiigolah, Mrs. Charlea Rose, of a son. 

— At Secui»deraOttd, the lady ol Capi. P. Hainoad, Artille- ' 
r\, of a son. 

— At OotBraiiiund, the lady of Capt. Lawe, of the EiigL 
neers, tif a son, 

22 The wife of Mr. John Christen, of a daughter. 

23 At BelUry, tiie lady of Lieutenant Lawturd, Engineers, 

oi a daughter* 

25 At Raiidrtl Lodsje, Ropbay, the lady of J. H. I>uii«ler- 

ville. Esq. 12th Regt, N. I., of a daughter, NiiiUboin*. 

— 'i'he lady <»i W. 'r. Dawes, Esq., of a stili-iiura sou, 

26 Mrs. Jacoi) Hoff, ol a son. 

— The lady of F. O. Wells, Esq., of a dauglifer. 

27 A* Delhi, the lady of Captain Rritn<«ay, Biigade Mi»jop, 

of a son. 

28 At Benares, the lady of Lieuf. C, I. Lewis, D. A, C. G., 

uf a dsiighicr. 

— At Miholni Peyf, Bombay, (lie Ltd\ of Ensign J. 

Morpliew Browne, Europewn Rei;t., iifasoii. 

2ft Af Sea, on hoard the Isadora, the indv of Lieut. John 
Grimes, of the 8sh Regt N. 1., ot n son. 

— At Bancoorai), tl»e lady of Lieu', Col, Shuhiham, Com¬ 
manding 3lst Regt. N. 1., of a dai'alner. 

— • At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Wm. Ashmore, of a 

daughter. 

~ The lady ol G. M. Batten, E -q. C. S., of a daughter. 

Majf I At Gya, the lady of D, W Fr««er, Esq. of h daugtuer. 

— At Bombay, (he lady or H. U. Turner, £sq.,oftt sun, 

2 At Bombay, Mrs. J. H. R^el, «if a daughter. 

3 At Bheund}, (lie lady ot Capl. Farrell, 6tU N, I., of a 

daughter. ^ 

5 At Meerutt, Mrs. G. P. Lumley, of a soif. 

— At Sultaiipore, Betitires, the lady of L^it. R, P. Ptxini 
father, 3 I Light Cavalry, ofa daugiiter. * 



6 At Darca, Mr«. Geor^fi Dixon, of »dangrh((;r. 

8 At Dellki, Ihe wife of Mr, E. Parsons, of a still-born son, 
—< At Clniitar, the lady of AssiaUiit Surgeon Barber, of a 
daoyliler. 

9^ IVIr^. K. S. Strickland, of a sou. * 

— Mrs, A, Klpfniny, of a son. 

10 Mrs. J. D’Saiitos, of a dau$rhter. « 

— At Biirdwan, the lady of Henry Millett, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

11 At Alsdras, tlie lady of John Carnac Morris, Esq., of 

the Civil Service, of a son, 

12 At Bancoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, Esq,, of a 

son. 

13 In Fort William, the wife of Garrison Pay Serjeant 

Gray, of a son, 

— At Rooliiiidsluihar, the lady of Capt. Rd. Wilcox, of a 
daiiiihtcr. 

14 Tin* Udy of John Farley Leith, Esq., Barister at Law^ 

of H S'ln. 

15 Al Biirasei, the lady of Riciiard Herbert Mytton, Esq., 

Civil S**rvice, ot a son. 

18 A* Puriieah, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a dau^lWer. 

21 At Barrai kpore, the lady of Lieut. Van Heylhiiyseu, of 

a scm. 

22 Mrs. Jrtinesr Dufliolts, of a son. 

25 Mrs. James Ogilvie, of a dan«hter, 

26 At Cossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutchinson, of the 

Engineers, of a daughter. 

27 The lady of C>i|itain A. B. Clapperton, officiating First 

Assistant Master Attendant, of a daughter. 

(No date) Mrs. R. Gordon, of a son. 

(N’odate) At Benares, at the house of R. Bernard, Esq., the lady 

of R. Taylor, Esq., of twins. 

1834 DEATHS. 
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At Maderia, Isabella, wife of Capt. David Ewart, of 
Artillery, and daughter of the late Major Richard 
Hodgson, of this establishment, aged 23. 

At Lucknow, the lady ot Capt. G, Templer, 22d 
Regt. N. I. 

At Campang Glam, the beloved wife of Capt, H. Prior, 
2Sd Light Infantry. 

At B'ttavia, at the house of Richard Melbonrn, Esq., 
Pidara Tjina, William J(»hn Greig, Esq., ot Lt-rwick, 
Shetland, nephew to John Deans, Esq., late of this 
city, of a lingering consumption, at the early age of 

ta 22 years. 

At Penang, Mr. George Yonge, aged 35 years. 
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At Stony River, killed whilst on a reconnoitring parly, 
at the 25di year of liis age, Lieiiteiiaiit James Andrew 
*£rskiad. His Majesty’s 48ili Ue};iiiieiit, deeply and 
sincerely Ininetited both by the oili' ers and men. 

At Mhow, Nicholas Joseph, second s^in of Nicholas 
Rielly, Qr.-Mr. Sinjt, 16 h Regl. N. 1.; aged 5 
years, 2 ihonllis and 24 du}'^. 

At Somanapliett, Ensign C. D« Babington, of the 3tst 
Regt. N. 1. 

At Somanaphett, Ensign J. Robertson, of the 9th Regt. 

• X • 


At Madras, whilst sewing with an advance party from 
Colonel Jackson's force on tlie N, W. Ooorg Frontier, 
Ensign David Johnston, of the 5lsi Regiment Native 
Infantry, Acting Quarier M tsier to the 4Uih Regi¬ 
ment. 


At Skekarpoor, Ensign David MacDuif Bridges, of the 2d 
Uegt. N, I, 

In Camp at Kitnedy, Lieut. J, P, Rower, of Engineer’!. 

At BularHiii, the wife of Mr. Suh-Assistant Surgeon 
Josepii Vital, Nizam’s Service; aged 23 ]ears and 6 
inoiitlis. « 

At Secunderabad, William Nerbndda, son of Qr, Muster 
Serjeant and Anne Swiiiscoe, fl. M. 45ih Regt. aged 
2 years and 1 month. 

At Allahabad, Samuel WiUonghb}', (he fourth son of 
Mr. J. Horn, aged I year, 8 montlis and 11 days. 

At Camp Dithliaee, Sarali Julia, the infant daughler of 
C. C. Foy, Sub-Assistant Survejor, aged lO months. 

At Linknow, HeiiriettH. 3 oungesl daiitrhter of Ser¬ 
geant Major Knight, 22d Regt. aged 6 years and 4 
months. 

At Kavel, the wife of Mr. Charles Marshall, Clerk of 
S*. Thomas's Church, aued 27 ^eais. 

At Berhampore, Major George Macarthey Greville, of 
His Majesty’s 38lh Regt. 

At Bellary, Letiiia Mary, only child of Lieut. John 
Horner, H. M. 53ih Regt.; aged 2 }eard and 4 
months. 

At Kamptee, Lieut. C. Messiter, of the 22d Regt. N. I. 

Thos. Luckier, Enq,, formerly of the Honorable East 
India Ctiinpany's Naval Service, 

At Dacca, Lieut.-Col. Watson, late Commanding 63d 
Regt. N. I.; most deeply and des^TVedl)*^ regretted by 
the Ofii>’ers and men under his command, as well as 
by that society, of which he was a distinguished 
O'uameiit. 

Mrs. Maria McNees, wife of Mr, K. K. McNees; aged 
19 years. 
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f Blizahelh Susanna Siii|ipey, aged 25 years, S 

inoiithg and 12 da}s, 

3 Mr. Williatu Montgomery, son of Mr. James Mont*- 

j»oni*‘ry. 

— A* Dacca, John Hollow Esq., n^eA 80 years. Sincerely 

lamented by hin t'amily and friends. 

4 Mr. Alexander Moreiro, proprietor of the East Indian 

press, aged 43 \ears and 2 months. 

Mr Joiin Brj*rt Melville, nephew of the Kevd.tD. 
Bryee, 25 J ears ; iiuich and siiioerelv retjretted, 
~ At Ak>ah, William Angeh», son ofCapt. W. Liinonds, 
roiiiinHiidtiig at that place, aged 2 years, 3 months and 
’ 26 days. 

6 Virginia Adelaide, the infant daughter of Mr. Tliomas 

Victor, aijed 1 year, 9 months and 15 days. 

— At Trichiiiopol}, W. Valemine, Esq., aged 37 years^ 

leaving a disconsolate widow and 4 children (o bemoan 
their irretrievwhle loss. 

7 Mrs. Catherine Walker, wife of Mr. William Walker, 

Provisioner, aged 30 years. 

— A’ Bombay, Eiizdryeib Mary, daughter of Mr. Snli- 

Coniliirtor Treiiii, Commissariat Department, aged 1 
year, 

5 Miss Eliza Gould, daughter of the late Mr. R. Gould, 

Auctioneer, ag»ul 28 ^ears. 

9 Miss M argaret Victoria Vauqulin, datighter of the la'e 
IVIr, John Vauqtiliri, aged 13 years, 8 months and 19 
days, 

— Miss Anna Irene Strettell, daughter of Cliarlcs George 

Sireiiell, E-^q., Attorney at Law, aged 2 years and 
2 months. 

— In London Buildinss. aged 13 years and upwards, Henry 

Leacli, of the Eng/islnnan estahlishineiii, eldest son of 
Garrison Serjeant-Major Leach. He was an intel¬ 
ligent and industrious lad, and is much regretted by 
his emplot cr. 

19 Monsieur Frederic Detours, Avocat ; aged 27 years. 

—At Madras, Mary Ann, the infant daughter of Serjeant- 
Major J. Drt\i«, of the late CHrnatic Ordnance Artifi¬ 
cers, aged )3 months and ]0 days. 

19 Mrs. Caroline L\diH Wood, wife of Capf. W Wood, 
of the Country Service; aged 23 years, 5 mouths and 
9 days. 

William Marleod, E'cq., Attorney at Law ; aged 43 
years ajid 8 inoiiOis. 

~ At the Sand Heads, on hoard the ^/isseerghur pilot brig, 
Mr. Mathew William Newcomb, H. C. Marine; aged 
22 years; deeply and sincerely rei^retted. 
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14 At the doolie Bazar^ Richard, son of Mr. R. Haviland, 

Commissariat Departmeliit; ai^edi years and 6 inotuhs. 
~ Miss Mary Dogherty, of the European Female Orphan 
Asylum, aged 13 years. 

15 Miss CltarioUe Robain; aged 19 years, 4 montiis and 

todays. 

— Mr. Bariholoincw Hunt Daunt, of the Court of Re¬ 

quests, aged 28 years. 

— Mr. Richard Crockford, of the Police Establishment, 

aged 41 years. 

16 Miss Agnes Disandt, daughter of D. Disandt, E'*q., 

Assistant to Messrs. Lyall, Mathesou and Co. aged 
4 months and 3 days. 

—. Mrs. Sophia Brampton, aged 38 years. 

17 At Benares, Georgiana, daughter of Mr, William Raw- 

storne, aged 13 years. 

18 At Howrah, James McNeight, Esq., aged 56 years. 

19 The infant sou of Mr. and Mrs, A. D’Souza ; aged 5 

months. 

— Mr. Jaqties Conolley ; aged 40 years. « 

20 Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernander, the wife of Mr. J, Kiernan- 

der, aged 27 years, 6 months, and 1 day, 

— Mrs. Luisa DeRozario; aged 45 years. 

— William Thompson, Esq., late of the ship Cap)ain 

Cook, 

21 Mr. Thomas Maudsley Hartshorn, Engineer; aged 43 

years, 7 months, and 11 days. 

— Mr. Thomas Walker, of the ship Royal George ; aged 

27 years. 

— Lucy Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carbery, of Go- 

venunenl Place, East; aged 16 months and 7 days. 

— Of pulmonary consumittioii, Carrol Humphry, Esq., 

M. D., of Albany, New York, and Surgeon of the 
American ship Edward; aged 31 years. 

— Mrs, Mary Atkins, relict of the late Mr. Robi?rt Atkins, 

of the Honorable Conmany’s Marine; aged 61 )ear8. 

22 Miss Heiiriella Grace Coles, daughter of Mr, C. G. 

(Joles, aged I year, 1 month, and 21 days. 

Captain James Browne Moore, formerly a Branch Pilot 
H. C. M. S,; aged 61 years. 

23 'Mr. J*iliu Taylor, oroprimor of the Billard Rooms ta 

Co-siitdUli, aged 31) yeais and 4moutlis. 

— Mr. Ji)hu Peter Marques, son ot Mr, John Isaac Mar¬ 

ques, aged 3 months ami 11 days. 

24 Mrs. Mary Hartshuru, aged 46 years, 7 months,'and 11 

days. 
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-24 Miss Matihla Hamilton, n ward qf the Eree School, 
BiM'd 12 years, lo months, and 24 days. 

— Mr. k Clieitham, a^f^d i}8 years. 

— Mr 1 iioinas Jidin Wood, Accountant of the General 

F*'h' OlFice, Mt-ed 33 years. t 

— At MaUeca, Miss Mmass, leaving her friends and'a 

lietrothed lever to deplore lier lo.'-s. 

26 Ml*'. Sopliia S. P* Bagrain, the relict of the late S/P. 

Bagratu, Esq*^ aged 26 years. 
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AD^IIMSTRATIONS TO hSTATh'S, 
uv TO M\Y 2!), 1834. 

ExecttiorSy Adinuiisf,rotors^ §rc» 


Estates of 

Ahmnty, R (Civil ServHce.).,. * 

Aplin, C. D’O. (MHjor. j. 

Bob'll*. Georj'e.. 

Boiuhun*, S. K. (S(»iiister.) ,,.., 
Browne, M. W. (Colonel.). 

Barcheli, W. J (fiidi^ro Planter.) 

Davidson, A S.. 

DelamoUe, D. (Civil Service,).. 

Dow(li‘swell, W. (former)V of 

Ewell.)... 

Gibson, Susaiidli (Widow.). 

nardj", Bnltv (Widow.). 

ITod.jr' es, I'dizi* (Widow.). ..... 
Liudsa}, P, Y. (Civil Service.}, 

Ji 'w, .James CVTajor.). 

Macdonald, A. (lndit(o Planter.) 
JMaivas, Mury (Widovv.). 


Mif'liie, J (Mariner.). 

Odell, J. C. (Major.). .. 

Richardson, T. (Civil Service.). , 
Ridg<!, C. J. (Ca^itaiii.). 

4 

Ridge, E. J. (Captain.).,... 

Robertson, D, (Mariner.). 

liovvc, J W. (Captain.). 

Sreemotty Bhedhoomoney Dossee 
(W'^idow.).... 

Wellesley, Gerald (Civil Ser¬ 
vice,). ;. 

Wynne, R. O. (Civil Service.).. 


Registrar Supreme Court. 

Re gistrar Suprcmu (Joiiih. 

Registrar Su|n'eme (hjurt. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Clements Brown, as < onstitnted 
attorney of A. A. Browne, 
sole administrator. 

Win. Carr, luiministfator. 

Rei’fisirar Supmut* Court. 

T. W.»lkiti«i, asconstitnied attor¬ 
ney of P, Dehunotte, execu¬ 
tor, 

Ftegisfrar Supreme Court, 

George fiamb and Matilda lun 
wifp, administrator and admi¬ 
nistratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court, 

Registrar Supreme (Jourt. 

R. E. Blaiiey, as constituted at¬ 
torney of Mrs. II. E. Lindsay, 
ext'cuirix. 

Registrar Supreme Conrl. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. Kelsall, J. Williams, and 
ElizaheiU Pereira, executors 
and exv nfnx 

Registrar Supreme' (Jourt. 

J. Herring and W- n. Halford, 

execmiDi's. 

R. D. Mangles, execuitnr. 

D. Mann tyre, as eonsiitnted at- 
fr>riiey of J. Aiiige and W. 
Gunner, executors. 

D. Martniyre, as constituted at¬ 
torney of T. J. Ridge, execu¬ 
tor. 

T. Anderson, executor, 

Harriet Meredilli, adqpnistra- 
trix. 

Sreemutty Chooneeinoney Dos¬ 
see and Sn'emutty RungonrnO' 
iiey Dossce, executrixes. 

X ^ 

Registrar Snp>^HB« Court. » 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, -Mav 29, 1834.' 

tJ) but. to SELt. 

Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent... « 21 0 a 20 0 Frern. 


r !at Class .. 1 6 a 0 14 ,, 

Old 5 per Cent, <2d Class. .... 0 10 a 0 4 • 

C8d Class. 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 


Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. 3 0 a 0 4 Prem. 

New or 3d 5 per Cent. Loan .. . 2 12 a 2 4 ‘ 

4 per Cent. * Loan.. 0 8 a 1 0 Diset. 


Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs, 3,200 Preip, 3,100 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,.\.*. 7 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,.. .. 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit.. 5 7 


Do* on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 

COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

BUY.] CALCUTTA. [SpLL. 

1 9^ Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

1 n Other P'lblic Bills, ptT Sa, Rs. . "2 1 

2s Id a 29 2|d Private Bills, 6 indnths’ sight, 2s Sd a 2s 4d 

N , ^ -- 

PRICES joF BULLION, 

TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollars, .100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 .8 

Sovereiijns, each 10 10 10 8 

Gnin<*«s, ditto II .0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohi^sl ditto 17 9 17 8 

New Gold Mohhrsl ditto 16 11 16 5 
















sBippmp 

TOR JUNR» 1^.34. 


ARRrVAliS 

Matf SI Bark Taiik O'Shaitteti WilUtm Goyda, fr«in Ceylon 

I8tb May* 

— Bark Oiti$h0«r« Met-ehattt, W» Tingate, Aroot Covelonf 
«0th May. / 

June 1 Bark Jnn, 7. M. Bridwell, froift IBambay 9th May and 

Madraa 26th dittos ^ 

$ Bark Reteareh^ A. OgUvie, from Madrae 9(b, and Ver* 
nee 98th May. 

7 Bark JPekny, R. Edwards, from Madras IStb, and Eo' 

nore Spth May. 

8 Ship Roberti, Henry Wake, from Portsmouth 7tb 

February, Madras SSih and Ennore SIst May. 

Ditto Marion, t, Richards, from Covelnng Slat May. 

— Bark Donna £lartneiita, C- Qray, froihEnnore 9d Jniie. 

10 Ship Golcondm, W. H. Ball, from'^Madi^^tb M«y 

end Eskapelly 4'h June. i > 

Bark Penelope, P. Huteliinson, from the Ifenritiiia Sth 
April and Ceylon Sd June. f 

11 Bark Gangee, 7, Burgeas^atMim Madras SOtih May and 

. Ennore 4tfa June. * ^ • 

~ Ditto GaHlardon, W. Allan, from MaMamim Sd June. 
IS Schooner Klizabetk, T. K. Morefidzeii, from Moul- 
mein l6th and Amher«t24th May. 

14 Ship ZardAyndock, WilliamJoliostoo, from EskapoUy 

7tb June. 

~ Bri^ Eufhri$i 0 ^ froai^lhe ^ Manritiltt Mth 

April an4 Covelo|if ftU Jane. 

15 H. C. Co fthlp J. Reef«»i from London Itt 

and Plymouth 5tt^ Pobruary. 

Id Ship from Livorpoal lot Feb- 

— Bark Ca April «nd Sin* 

gapor? 

— Roflit ^fOej^h M 
17 Sloop . 

— Sh^ Rrangani 3.t Mai^enaie, from Madraa itb,* and 

|rilai Moulmein 9d 

Julia. j 

19 Sjhin Ikllfe Hqkbm^f Mape ^aPkr,’:RpmjS9iiil|^9*^9ftth. 

— Brig Jofiat, J. liotch,''fli‘iim'‘C^v|iro^^ntll Ji|me! ^ 

*. hvtk hor4 tf the (el», O.'Hfgtoh, fitpm l^ndoa 6lh 
•• December and Falmoatb $th Ffi^uiry, 

•» Ship Elitee, Ed>, FplUna^^ mRn rdiot Pbdm Stb June 

andMidliiilStbJ^i ' 



d<b February, 
adra* SIM M«y« 
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9i SItjp tajftpti, G. Wsde, fritm Mtidru i4th Jiin«'. 

— Bri|r Ramekuni Nkcoda, froi>» fiotnbAy' T4th 

May. 

tS Bark Eimont, JohA Selger, from Madras Sd, Coi'ing4'> 
IG'hnnd Visagapatam iSth’Juna. 

U Ship Thalifi\ W. fl. Bioen, from Chittagong l6th June. 

4 26 Ship BlakelVt Thomas Jackson, from Liverpool 11 th 
’ March. 

— Barque Faicdu, D.'Ovenstone, from Chintf 8tfa May apd 

Singa(H)re 5tb June. 

27 Ship Xa Be//e .f/iionce, Charles Arkcoll, from London 

9ih February. Cape of Good Hope (date not men- 
tiutied,} and Madras SIst June. 

— Ship King fFiUiam the Fourth^ E. D. O. Eales, from 

Bombay 7(h June. 

28 Ship 6. K. Bathie, from London II th March and 

Madras iMd June. 

30 Ship Cempetiter, 6. B. Brock,, from Rangoon I3th June. 

— Schobtier Charlet Stuart, D. Hoss, from Rangoon 14th 

June. 


DEPARTURES. 

Jlfag 31 Brig Jetsp, Jas. Auld, from Peoang. 

— Bark Fhanix, A. Bane, for Motilmeio. 

June S Bark Printep, J Fergusson, for Madras. > 

6 Brig Harriet, G. Solninan, for Penang. 

9 French ship Bordelait, M. Lsporte, for Bourbon. 

11 Ship Buttorak Merchant, J. Moncrief, for Xiondon. 

— Bark Ann, J.Tuidie, tor ditto. , 

— ditto fFater Wileh, A. Henderson, for Singapore and 

China. 

13 Ship Rojfal George, W. Wilson, for,London. 

17 Bark Swallow, W. Adam, for Madras. 

18 Bark ^ATestor, A. Thibault, for China. 

23 Bark Crown, J. Cowman, for Liverpool. 

— Bark HaUee, J. Randle, for Singaptm. 

36 Bark^Aiffimer,<J<Rt Gillan, for Penang, Malacca, and 

Singapore. 

37 Bark JddiHgh0p»','J, Sedgwit'k, for the Mnturitias. , 

— ditto TanenM, R. R,. Williams, fpr ditto. 

— ditto Mttearah, AtOtUvie, for kfimUpalam and Madih*! 
29 Bark Raima CarmH^i €»*Qnj,(orV^banng.' 

— Ditto fttfSMfren, RiShaitht for PeiiMig4M>d Singapore. 

4 


ARRit^AL OF Passengers. 

Per H. C. C. «Mp Baroetm, fram Landan .‘•*-Mra. Place, C. 
Rad<liffe, Wriien Lmut, Poett, oomaMuiding imaxAUi Mr. 
Plat e, Engineer ; Hou’ble R. Byng, Mr. Wigg^ mid Mr. P4iirice, 
Cadets { 50 H. C. racruiU, 3 womao and 9 Gbiia^. . 
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Per Rifb9rt$fji‘0m ltondon:—Mm^ Phillips; Mrs. Touissant; 
Mifls Mary Touissai^; To^waAt; Capt^ia B. Phil¬ 

lips, N. Cavalry ; Mr, Fcas. Touissaiil; Mr. Wm. .Lloyd, Cadet; 
Mr* Wm. Scott, Assistant Surgeon; Mr.. Wau White, Surgeon H. 
M. 16th Lancers ; Mr, J. W. Grant Free Merchant ; Mr, Wagratn- 
her; and Mr. J. Spearing, Conductor. Fi^om Madras s^Dr. D. 
Stewart, M. D , Assistant Surgeon from the Cape ; and Mr. Grant, 
Free Merchant, per ship Claudine. 

Per Donnd Carmeliia: —Captain D. WilaoU) Country Service ; 
and an Armenian Priest. 

Per Jtfarion: —Mr. John Lystor, Country Service. 

Per fiangee^ from Madras :'~^Heury Spooner, Esq.; Dr, 
Mcliitire; and Mr. Frederick Hawkins. 

Per Gaillardon^ from the Mauritius ;—Monsr. Grollier. From 
Marcanum: —Capt. (i. B. Tailor and Master Taylor. 

Per bark * Research from Madras White, Mariner; 

and Mr. Wells. Merchant. 

Per schooner AUaram^ from Moulmein : —Mr. Sohn DsrWood. 
Per Falcon^ from Singapore: —Mrs. O. L. Rtchardsoii and 
child, 

• 0 Per ship La Belle Alliance^from London: —Dr, Dunibar, 
Assistant Surgeon ; Dtv Campbell, ditto H. M. 49di ; and Mr. 
Cochran. From the Cape of Goad Hope: —Mrs, Col, Fagan, 
Mrs Ross, Miss Fagan, M<» 3 or Ross, Mr. Harrington, Civil 
Service, and Mr. Fagan, Cornet Light Cavalry, prom Madras: — 
Miss Mareipeit, Ensign Blagrave and Mr. Martiu, 

Per ship from London: —Mrs. Perceval Alleyn, Misses 

H. M. Macaulay, Catherine Haldane, El^izabeth Curtis, and Doro¬ 
thy Curtis, Rowan Ronald, Esq., Messrs. James Curtis; J. T. 
Daycoik, J. W. Carnagid, and W. Monisun, Cadets. From 
Madtas Batbie, Esq. and Mr. H. F. Sdduns, Madras Cavalry. 


DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS, 

Per Rogal George^ for London Major Webb and S 

children; Captain Laird; LteuteoanU Harris and Reuimington, 
and Lreut. i,*Bate8,’ccamiaudiagtroops; 83 troops 2 wumeu, and 3 
children. 

Per ship General Gaseoyne^for Ghitka : —Mrs. Younghusband, 
Joseph Younghuahand, Ef>q., and G. Jessop. Esq. 

** per Jndus/for Liverpool Rontdd, Miss Dunn, Captain 
Goldbuwke, and Mr. Montgomery. t 

. /Per* ship Bussorah Merchant^ for London Barkbonse. 

For the Cape: Mrs. Walter and 3 children; Mrs. Alexander;— 
Walter, £s^, George AlHandar^Esq^Ahd^C, S«yuth| Esq., Civil 
Servue; J. Miller, Etq.; and Major . 

Per 0«nr|r Moritem^fof Captain Foley^ 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the pla.cb is not mbntioneo, Calcutta is to be understood.) 


1834 
May' 6 


IS 

15 


19 

20 


SS 

20 

27 





. MARRIAGES. 

At Malncca, by the Honorable S. Garlin^t Esq ^ Reai* 
dent Councillor, the RevU. Charles GiitzUff, to Miss 
Mary WaiisinlL 

At Mussoorie, Lieut, E. T. Tierney, SSili Keg*. N. I,, i 
to Miss Christiana Clarke, nieceof* Major Ramsay. 

At the Veppry Cliiirch, Mr, P. Pope, of the Military 
Pay Offiie, to Miss J. U. Deweliz. 

At Madras, Captain Jolin Reid Bruvrn, 6tlk Regiment 
Light Cavudry* to Margaret Mary, eldest daughter; 
and at the same time and plare. Henry JauiesNicholls, 
Esq., 25th Rigeinent Madras Native Infantry, to Ann 
Lilly y youtigeal daughter of the late Captain David 
Inverarity, 

At Bomtmy, John Skinner, Esq. to Mary Gavin Eliza¬ 
beth, second daughter of Hope Stewart, Esq., of Bai- 
lachin, Perthshire. 

At Bangalore, Lieut. Frederick Chalmers, Assistant to 
the Commissioner for Mysore, to Eliza Sarah, fourth 
daughter of the late Revd. R. Sinytli, Chaplain on 
this establishment. ' 

At Fultyghnr, Mr. John Fitzpatrick, senior SiilvAssis¬ 
tant Revenue Surveyor, to Margaret Isabella, tliird 
daughter of the late Mr. John Markliiig, H. C. Marine. 

At Bombay, Nicolao Fernandes, junior, E^^q., to Miss 
Anna Pulqueria Pereira, eldest daugh ter of Joseph 
Antonio Pereira, Esq. 

At Piirneab, Mr. Williaoi Noney, of the Judge’s Office, 
to Miss Charlotte Morley. 

Mr. John Chertliam Robertson, to Miss Harriet Taylor, 

Mr. John Andre^s^s, to Miss Jane Cockbnrn. 

L. M. DeSouza, Esq., of Bouiliay, to Miss Julia Clemen¬ 
tina Dias. 

At Purneah, Mr, Thomas Mackenzie, to Miss Charlotte . 
Thomas. 

At Piirneali, Mr. Lewis D’Rnzario,^ to Miss Dorothea 
Thomas. 

At Purneah, (Naotpore), Jamot Kilwick, Esq., to Mias 
Alice Sager. 

At Purneah, Mr. Joseph Francis D’Crute, to Miss Mary ' 
Magdeline Nottey. 

At Purneah, Thomas Chapman, Esq», Assistant 

Surgeon, to Miss M. A. Palmer, daitgMsr of Charles 
Palmer, £sq., of the same place. ^ ' » 
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June t At the Catholic Church in Durramipllab, John Lacker- 

flteen^ Esq., to Olivia Adeline, only daughter of the 
late Charles'Edward Pinto, Bsq, • 

3 At the Cathedral, Mr. Oent,'Aviet, junior, to Miss Jane 
Eliza Wigrey, daughter of Ga^:^. Charles P. Wigrey. 
— At St. John’s Cathedral, Serjeaht Hugh S. Ross, of 

H. M.’s 49th Regt. to Mai'y Eliza Butler, a ward 

of the E. F. O. Asylum, * 

5 At Berhampore, Miss Meik, eldest daughter of James 
Meik, Esq late of theMedical Board. Bengal, to Cap 
tain F, Boyd, of theCommissariat Department. 

— At Bolariim, Capt. Alexander Adam, Commanding 7th 
Regt. Nizam’s I., to Mary Aune, widow of the late 
Captain Puget, Madras European Begt. 

9 Mr. William Skinner, to Miss Ann Oillespie. 

10 At Madras, James Martin Jullie, Esq., to Catherine 

Alicia .Wilson, fourth daughter of the late John 
Ewart, Esq,, of Mullock, Galloway, N. B. 

11 At St, John’s Cathedral, Mr. William Morley, of 

Moorshedabad, to Miss Charlotte MacNeclanee. 

12 At Madras, Mr. P, H. Shaw, to Miss Anne Gunn. 

14 Mr, Franois Myers, to Miss Prances Eleanor Frederick. 

16 At the Cathedral, Mr. Frederick C.Bloat, to Ellen, se¬ 

cond daughter of the late Captain W. DeCluzep, of 
the Bengal Armv- 

17 At Berhampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs, Maria 

Rose. 

25 At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. Henry Turner, of Edin¬ 
burgh, Surveyor ta the Canal Department, to Miss 
Frederica Mullins, of Tranquebar. 

1834 . ^ BIR1:HS. 

April 8 AtMoiilmein, the lady of Lieutenant Nott, His Ma¬ 
jesty’s 41st (or Welch) Regiment, of a daughter. 

10 A Deesa, the lady of Capt. J. W. Watson, H. A. of a 
daughter. 

27 At Penang* the lady of J. W. Maiilardet, Esq., Madras 
Medical Service, of a daughter. 

_ At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ramsay,.of a son* 

Mnjf 8 At Singapore, Mrs. Amietta Melony, of a daughter. 

""It At Cannauore, the lady of the Reverend J, G. Street, 
Chaplain, of a son. 

IS* At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. Carstairs, 6th Regt. N. 

I. , of a daughter. 

_ At Beilary, the lady of James Smith, Esq., Garrison 

* Surgeon, of a son. 

14 At Mussoorie, the lady of Major R. E* Chambers, 9th 

Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 

15 Ai Kwagherry, the lady of G. D. Drtiry, Esq., of a 

daugbttih 
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May Poonjlb, the lad^^of Capt. George Jervis^ of (he £n- 

gin^ersj of a daughter. • 

17 At Luckoow Caiitonmeuti, the lady of Major C. J. & 

Davidson^ fiu^iiieers, Superintending Engineer of 
. Canals,in the Service of His Majesty the King of 
Ondhy df a son. 

19 At Meerut, the lady ofRevd. J. Whiting, of a eon. 

2S At Kamptee, the lady of Captain T. A. Duke, Madras 
European Regiment, of'a daughter. 

~ At Madras, the lady oi Dr, Cauipbell, Depot Surgeon 
of Poonamallee, of a daughter, who expired shortly 
after, 

25 At Singapore, the lady of Captain W. S. Wilson, of 

the Plaiina^ of a son, 

26 At Mnssoorie, the lady of'M, Richardson, Esq. M. D., 

Assistant Surgeon, 65th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, 
aHll horn. 

SO At Bangalore, the lady of Captain Augustus Clarke, 
Assistant to the Cotnuiissiuuer in 'Mysore, of a 
daughter. « 

31 At Agra, the wife of Mr. George Edward Pool, Assis¬ 
tant Apothecary H. M, Itth Light Infantry, of a 
daughter. 

— At Russnpuglah, Mrs, Robert Browne, of a son. 

June 1 At Dacca, Mr. George Wise, of a son. 

5 At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. J. E. Persons, llth 

Regt. N, I,, of a daughter, 

— At Baugalore, the lady of Lieut. S. R. Hicks, of the 
35th Regt, N, L, of a son. 

6 At Madras, the lady of D. Elliot, Esq., of the Civil 

Service, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of K. N. Burnard, Esq., Ciyil 
Assistant Surgeon, of a daughter. 

11 Mrs. W. Blackburn, of a daughter, 

— At Bareilly, the lady of William J. Gonolly, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a daughter, 

15 Mrs. John Culloden, of a daughter, 

— Mrs. William Philips, of a daughter. 

18 At llooghiy, the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq. M. D. of a 

son. 

— At Ramporc Bauleah, the lady of R. Barloi^, Esq.^ 
CivH Service, of a son. 

— At Alonghyr, the lady of J. P. D'Oyly, Esq., of a son. 
21 At Allypoor, the widow of the late Jas, Duff,^ Esq., of a 
son. * 

' 22 Mrs. J. W. Jolly, of a son. 

— The lady of William Turner, Esq. Of a daughter. 

^ 23 ‘At'Bnrdwan, theladyof A. Laag, tjivil ^rvice, 

of a daughter, 

25 Mrs. John Wood, of a son. 
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9 

1834 DEAl'^S. 

Jan, S§ Charlotte Marin, the beloved ^ife of Captain 

Vernon, Pay Master H. M. S8th llegt., aged 28 years. 
Feb, t At the *Gapo of Good Hope, Mary Anne, ^^oiingebt 

daughter of Dr. John Murray^ Deputy Inspector 
General of HospitnU. aged 15 months. 

Mareh^2 At the Cape of Good Hope, Major George Jones, of the 

82dRegt.N. 1 

•April ]8 At Saugor, Mrs. Harriett McGlone, wife of Mr. Assis¬ 
tant Apothecary J. MrGIone ; aged 15 yeara. 

21 At Singapore, Jessy Hay, daughter of Capt, D. L. 
Richardson, of the Bengal Army ; aged 2 years and 7 
months. 

80 At Allahabad, Matilda Arrnhella, daughter of Serjeant 
L. Reid, of the Ordnance Department. 

Map 5 At Ootacnmnnd, Neilgherry Hills, Anne Boyd, the 

infant daughter of Captain McNeill, of the 6th Light 
Cavalry, ased 9 months and 5 days. 

9 At B^’llarv, Mary Theodora, tlie beloved wife of An¬ 
thony Edward Angelo, Esq., Madras Civil Service, 
aged 30 years, and 8 months. 

11 At Koorabalacottah, (Cnddspah District,) while on 
Survey, William Abraham Gillon, the only beloved 
son of Mr. A. Gillon, Sub-Assistant Surveyor of the 
Ist Division, aged 1 year and 22 days. 

13 At Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, Capt. George 
Henry Milford Dalby, of the 68lh Regt. Bengal N. 
I., Assistant Secretary to Government in the Military 
D<-partinent. 

16 At thiddapah. Lieut, and Adjt. G. B. Marshall, of the 

17th Regt. N. I. 

—At Mangalore, Lieut. W. B- Dickinson, of the 40tli 
R**gt. N. L 

— At Madras, the infant daughter of Mr. R, Newbrigging. 

17 At Moobarrie Ragh, Delhi, the infant daughter of ^ 

Lieutenant J. Brind, of Artillery, aged 2 months and 
8 days. 

IS At Bombay, in Rampart Row. aged 27 days, John Pas¬ 
cal, the infant son of John Pascal Larkins, Esq. 

IJ) At Saiigor, Serjeant Samuel Gunton, LabfKatory Man, 
Saugor Magazine, aged 43 years, 

20 At Cojar, 2d Lieut. R, Henderson, of Engineers. 

— At Berhampore, the infant daughter of Mr. John Mar* 

‘ • shall Rose, ageil 5 months. 

“ At Oharwar, Caroline Charlotte, infant dmghter of E. 
H. Townsend, Esq., Civil Service, aged 11 months. 

21 At Allahabad, Matthew Jotinson, sonofMr. W. Thorpe, 

Conductor of Ordnance. 



Way 23 A? Seefapore, Lieut. Ijeorge Byron, 48Ui Regt. N. t‘. 

— At Seerole, Benares, Lieut. E., Jackson, of the Mth 
ReJt. N. 1. 

I ^9 I 

— At Bara* on his way from Loodiana to Siilnh* on medi-' 
oal rertiSritft, Lieut. A. Hortie, 62d ftegt. N. L, in 
the 26tti lyears Of his age, 

— At Benares, of apoplexy, at the residence of Mitjor G. 
W. Moseiey, 38th Regt, N. L ; aged «il years and 5 
. months, 

— At Barr, on his way toSiela, Lieut. AteX&nder Hoone, 
63d Regt^N, 1., aged 2S years. 

25 Mr. John Aris, late an Assistant to Messrs. Cruttenden 

and <To., aged 33 years. 

26 At Bombay, James Seton, Esq,, of the Civil Service. 

— At Purneah, John William; the infant rfon of Mr, 

Williarn Botelho, aged 4 months. 

— At Madras, Robert Cathcart’, Esq., Acting Sub-Cdllector 
of Gaiijani, 

27 At Pnrneah, Mrs. H. Botelho, wife of Mr. William 

Boielho, aged 21 years a*nd 8 months 
— At Moelmyne, in the 24(h year of his age^ Lieutenant 
Ainelius Fry, His Majesty^s 41st or Welch Regiment, 

27 At Trichinopoly, Henry William^ son of the late W. 

Valaiitine, Esq , aged G years, 10 months and iSdays. 

28 At BellHry, Captain C. Grant, of the Artillery. 

— At Muttra. Mrs. Catherine Wren, the widow of the late 
Hiding Master Wren, aged 50 years, 

— At £<awar, William Cracrofi, eldest son’ of J. C, Wil¬ 
son, Esq., of the Civil Service, aged $ years, 6 months 
and 29 davs. 

m' _ _ 

— At Almora, John William, son of Lieut, Glasfurd, En¬ 
gineers; aged 2 years and 9 months. 

— At Allahabad, of Cholera. Thomas, Son of^Mr. J, Tres- 
ham. Conductor ofOrdnance. 

— At Berhanipore, Mr. John Marsliall, Assistant Apothe¬ 
cary, aged 26 years and 8 months. 

— At Allahabad, Edward Elson, son of Mr. A. Betbune, 
Sub-Conductor of Ordnance. 

— At his residence in the Conduetor's Bsrrscks. of cholera, 
George Orton; Conductor Ordnance Department, 
aged 42 years. 

~ Mr. Alexander Urqahart, aged 36 years, ' 

29 Ai Allahabad, of cholera, Mr. William Tbor'pe, Con* 

ductor of Ordnance. 

— At Allahabad, Charles, son of Mr. D. Smitif, of the 
Medical Densriment. 

— Mr, John McFarlaiH*, aged 20 years. 

Samuel Prattinton Siary, Esq^, Aitbniey sA Law,' 9ged 
37 years, and 9 mouths. > 
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May S9 Mr. John David, aged fear»Bnfl«5 monttis, 

— Mi«9 Mary Bjrd, aister of R, M. Bird^ «f the Civil 

Servif-fi, aged 47 years, ^ 

— Masters Peter and Francis, the only sons of Mr, P, 
Dissent, the former aged 4 years, 7 tnontha and 9 
days, the latter 3 years, 3 moiiUia and 13 days, 

Mr. Thomas Hodgson, aged 2l years. 

—« Mr, William Whoole, aged 39 years, 

31 Master Walter Charles Brown Williams, son of Mr, 
Waller Williams, aged 1 year and 16 days. 

— Mr. John Lloyd, Chief OfDcer of^he brig Westoe^ aged 
27 xears. 

— Mr. Ricliard Kaberry, of the ship Princess Pictoria,. 
aged 22 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain James Sutton, H. M.'s 49lh 
Rpgt., aged 38 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain Henry Mansell, H. M. 39th 
Regi., A. D. C. to the Governor General; aged 40 
years. 

— At Futtehgnrh, Ensign John William Tomkins, Ist 
Regt. N. I. 

— At Humeerpoor, R. M. Tiigman, E«q., of the Civil 
Service. 

~ At Cawiipore, Captain Andrew Hunter Wood,-of the 
I6'h Regt. N. I. ; aged 44. 

— At F»»ttehgurh, Ensign J. W. Tomkins, of the ist Regt, 
N I. 

June 1 At Gazeepore, Helen Sopjiia, daughter of Capt, Car- 

mar, H. IVl 3d B»fF«, o^d 6 months. 

—. Divid Mills, Esq. Watch-maker, aged 69 years. 

— Theodosia Evelina HiU, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hill, aged 2 years and 7 months. 

— Mr, W. A. Young, of the H. C, Marine, aged 20 years, 
ttf months and 2 days. 

—- A* A'llipore, Lavinia Josephine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowser, aged I year and 10 moutlis. 

2 Mrs. Isabella D'Cosl.^, aged 63 years. 

— David, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. T. Baker, aged 1 
year and 7 months. 

~ Mr. James Barrett, late of Sooterkin*s Lane, aged 34 
years and 6 months. 

"3 Mr. George Maflin, of the H. C, Marine, aged 29 years. 

— Capt. Joseph Scurr, Commander of the brig/Frstoc, 
aged 27jears. 

Mr. Michael McManus, Chief Officer of the bark t^nn, 
aged 34 ypars. 

— Miss Mary Elizabeth Woollen, daughter of William 
Woollen, Esq., aged 9 mouths. 
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Ml’S. Agfles Harriso), relict of thelale Mr. John Harii- 
son. aged 36 3'ears and 8 months. 

M rsABetsey Itoberts, aged 25 years. 

Mrs. Maria Higgins, widow ot the late Mr. Iltggiiks, 
age<i 24 years. 

Miss Ssrah Edwards, aged 36 years. 

Mrs- Louisa Gordon, wife ot Mr. A. Gordon, junior, 
aged 37 years. 

At the miliary station of Mhow, in Malwah, Lieut. 
WltUaun George McCuimell, of the 16th Kegt., 
Bengal N. I. 

At Secunderabad, William Russell, youngest son of 
Trooi> Quarter Mt'Ster Mr. Doyle, of the Horse Ar¬ 
tillery, Hged 13 mouths and 8 days. 

At Barrackpore, Amelia Jane, tlie infant daughter of 
Lieut, and Mrs- Hampton, 50th Regt. N. I., aged 11 
mouths and 15 days. 

At Secunderabad, StiSHii Roberts, infant dang liter of 
the late R, T. Ci)Xe, ofthe l2tit N. I. 

At Bombay, Eliza Sophia, the infant daughter of Lifeut. 
J. E. Peisoiis, IMhRegt.N. I. * 

At Meerut, in the 28th year of his age, Lieut. T. E, 
Sage, of the Horse Artillery. 

Mr. Hugh Percy Moises, late Chief OflScer of the Water 
Witch, aged 50 years, 

Mrs. Mary Tliomas JeSHop, the lady of George Jessop, 
E-sq.. ag-‘d 29 years, 2 inonthB and 22 days. 

A* Berhainpore, Margaret, the beloved wife of Serjeant 
Major LitchBeld, II. M.’s 38lh Regt, 

Capt. Blues, Commander of the barque Tancred; aged 
40 years. 

The Revd, William Carey, D, D., aged 72 years, 9 
months and 21 days. 

At the General Hospital, Captain Wm. Allen, of the- 
barque Bright Planet^ aged 33 years. 

At Madras, Ensign J. Guolden, doing duty with the 
ddi Regt. N. I. 

Mr. Hugh Wray, Indigo-planter; aged 45 years. 

At Cherra Poonjee., the infant son of Capt. Havelock, 
of H. M. I3th Foot. 

H, M. Slenidale, Esq,; aged 40 years. 

Charles Hodgkinson, the infant son of Mr. William 
Ryland, of the Government Agency OiHce.; aged I 
year, 5 months aad 11 days. 

Mrs. Ann Meiselbach, lady of the late GoL Frederick 
Meiselbach, of the Mahratta Service, aged 49 years 
and 9 months, 

Mr, Anthony Franck Passeu, late a ^eiisionqr in the 
Secret and Political Departuieuti aged 64 years. 



J9^€ 22 At Darca,» Henrietta yVlana^ the# iafaiit•daughter of 

Lieut. Ooituauiiey, Engineera, aged 9 months and 16 
days, • f 

23 Agnese Jeannette, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

\V. Blackburn. • 

24 At Fairlie Place, William, the son of W, P. 

Fergusson, Esq., aged 9 months and 23 days. , 

26 At Serainpore, Felix, the second son of Mr. Jabez Carey, 
of Seritmppre; aged 11 year^H^ inoiiihs, and 6 days. 
2l A,t Chowringhee, the infant dauguier of Capt. and Mrs. 

Sewell, aged lO mouths and 22 dajs. 

23 William Brue, the infant son (>t C. L, Pinto, Esq., aged 
5 months and IS days. 



THE MOJQttY MARKET. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,-Junb 30, 1834. 

^ TO BUT. TO SEtL. 


Remiitable Loan, 6 per Gent. 22 0 n 21 0 PreiO» 

r Ut* Class. I 6 a 0 14 ,, 

Old 5 {^r Cent. Class. 0 10 a 0 4 ^ 

t3d Gluts. 0 Oa 0 0 »• 

Second or Middle 5 per Gent. Loan.. 3 0 a 0 2 Prem. 

New or 3d 5 per Gent. Loan. 2 12 a 2 4 ,, 

4 per Cent. Loan. O 8 a 1 0 Disct. 


Bank of Uengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,100 Prem. 3,000 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,. t 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,. 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit,,.. 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security' 5 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. / 

BUY.] CALCUTTA, [S^LL. * 

1 9^ Government Bills, 12 months’date, per Sa. ^s. 1 10 
,1 11 Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs... 2 1 


2s Id a 2i 2ld Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4d 

PRICES OK BULLION. 


TO BOY. TO 8BLL 

Dollars, . per 100 Sa, Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, .. each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, . ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs, . ditto 17 9 It 8 

New Gold Moburs,.. dittb 18 11 IG 6 

















ADmfflSl^BATMNS TO J^STATES, 


Estates of 

AUefl» W; ^Mferiuer^) \.. 

Atkins, R. (Mariner.}. 

BsgraiA,.S. S. P. (Widow.)..,, 
Bwiugbut Dutt, (Shroff.). 

&r«na5, Av(M«jor).. 

Brotig;bton, K. (Ueut* Col.),,., 

*. 

Cornish, M. 

Dftlby, G. H. M. (Capt).. 

Davidson, A* S. (Indigo Planter) 

J. (Loral Lieut.). 

Gibson, Sa (Widow)... 

Hollier, Mary.*. 

J acksoii, W. (Serjeant). 

Jol^, Sophia, (Widow.). 

\7oyoysin Dutt.... 

Kasnindsl N^^g’asaw,. 

Mtfckinzie, J (Lieut. Col.). 

Meer Abdool Hye.. 

Meiaelbach, A. (Widow).. 

Mills, D. (Watcu-tnaker.). 

Aloises, H.P. (Mariner), 
Muspratt^ J, P. (Merchant)/... 
Ktcolle, P. (Colonel). 


Ortan, Q, (Goodactor.).. 

Phipps, W. F. (Lieut.). 

'Ryder, C. (Major). 

Sayer, George (Rear-admiral.).. 
ScotL Mary (WtdowJ. 

. ^ 

Scott, Wm, (Colonel). 

Staey, S, P. (Aitorney.),.. 

Strickland, Q.J . 

Taylor John (Hotel-keeper)'. 
Wetson, T. C. (Lieut. Col.).,,, 
Wi^n, E. P. (Brigadier.). 

$ 

yiro9d,j. T....S . 


lExeeutors^ Adfni9\istratofs, ^c. 
yP. Foster and W.*'P. Wood, exe¬ 
cutors. 

Anna Atkins, ^liister, daughter 
and next of kin, adtninistratix. 
C. A. Cavorke, executor. 
Govtnehundfbr^DuCt and Chiuta^ 
inoiidy Dutt, executors. , 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. Gowie, ae constituted attor¬ 
ney of W. Nicoll, exerutor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

A. Beattie and R. J, H, Birch, 
executors. 

W. H. Smoult, administrator. 

H. A. Boscawen, executor. 

G« Lamb Sti Matilda his wife, ad* 
rninislrator and administratrix. 

G. Denton, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court, 
Chooney Dussee, adtninistralix. 
Rsmcliuiider Mittre, executor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. ^ 
Meer Abdool Njizir, 'sdaiinrstra- 

tor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. Lyall and D. Andrew, exe¬ 
cutors. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar uf the Supreme Court, 
as the ronslituted attorney of 
J. DeV. L. Bisson and H. God- 
fray, executors^ 

T, Lithgow and W. Coles, exe¬ 
cutors. 

Registrar Supreme Court, 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. Cowie, as constituted attorney 
of H, S. Turner and T. J. Tur¬ 
ner, executors. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

N, B. E. Bailie, executor. 

H. S. Slrirklaud, executor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

Sally Watsoo, executrix. 

Jane Wilson, L. R. Staoy, and 
C. Mattley, executors and exe¬ 
cutrix. 

M. A* Wood, adminutratrix.^ 




























SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR JULY, 1834 . 

. ARRIVALS. 

June 30 Ship Coti^etitoi-, G, B. Brook, from Raagoon 13th 

June, 

'— Schooner Charles Stuart, D. Ross, fiom ditto 14th 
ditto. 

July 3 Bark Patriot King, Jamcs^ (larke, from Liverpool 

11th March. 

— Ditto Frankland, 0, Edwards, from ditto 6th 
February. 

— Ship Edmonstone, M, McDougall, from Bombay 
11 th June. 

5 Brig Yarc, H. W. Fawcett, from Isle of France 

‘i2d May. 

— Bark Edina, J. Norris, from Moulinein 21st Jui^. 
— Biig Daphne, R. Todd, from London 14th * 

and Point Pedro 2tjth June. X 

6 Ship Neptune, A. Broadhust, from London 16fti 

March, and Madras 30th June. 

—• Ditto Du7ivegan Castle, R Laws, from London 11th 
March and Portsmouth 13th ditto. 

7 Ship Recovery, Thomas Wellbank, from London 

9ih Feb. Madras (date not mentioned,) and 
Ennore 29th June. 

— Bark Buri'cll, J. Metcalf, from Rangoon 20th June. 

9 Brig Lady Normanby,d. Teasdale, from London 5th 
December, and the Mauritius .'jth June. 

10 Brig Mary, J. Morton, from Bombay 19th June. 

11 Bark Exporter, R Anwyle, from the Mauritius 

29th May, Hambentottee 23d June, and Madras 
2d July. 

— Schooner jRouer, J. Lyons, from Mouhnein 

22d June. 

— Ship Owe/Z, James Dalryraple, from I-ondon 14tli 
March and Madras 4th July. 

15 Brig Ripley, Richard Lloyd, from Liverpool 1st 

March. 

16 Brig Welcome, C. Castles, from Greenock 14th 

March. 

— Ship Andjo»nac/(e, J. Andrews, from London 11th 
February, Portsmouth llth M^ircn, and Madras 
8th July, 
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July 16 


18 

20 

21 


22 


23 

28 
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Bark Lmq.ch^ W. Lemony from Madras 29th June. 

Bark Broad Oak, Hubbuck, from Liverpool 
14th Maich. j' 

Ship Mq/es/ic, A. I.awsou, from Bombay 25th June. 

Ship AUerton^ E. Gill, from Madras 11th July. 

Bark Sophia, J. Bluett, from Pe"Iang 30th June. 

Sliip Ring William, W. Steward, from Bombay 25lh 
June. 

French Brig A^enor, LeClerc, from Marseilles 27th 
December, and Madras 13th June. 

Ship City of Edinburgh, D. Frazer, from London 23d 
November, Cape of Good Hope 16th May, and 
Madras I2th July. 

Brig Thomas Douyal, D. K. Brown, from Ennore 
13th ditto. 

Bark Abyarris, W. D. Lange, from Bombay 27lh 
June. 

Brig Hind, R. Watt, from Sydney 25th May. 

Brig Pumici C. A. Harris, from London 27th Janu¬ 
ary and Mauritius 23d June. 

Brig Lady Hayes, J. Burnett, from Sydney 3d 
April, Sourabay a 5th June, Singapore 21st difto^ 
and Penang 4th July. 

Ship Forth, C. Robinson, from China 1st June, and 
Singapore 6th July. 

Bark Helvellyn, W. B. Boadle, from Bourbon 4th 
June, and Mauritius 7th ditto. 

French ship Casimir, P. Saliz, from Bordeaux 
19th April, Cape de Verde 8ih May, Pondicherry 
16th July and Madras 23th ditto. 

Ship Afary Ann Wehb, W. Viner, from Liverpool 
l3th April. 

Bark St. Leonard, 3. W. Gurr, from Liverpool 12th 
March. 

Ship Argyle, A. McDonald, from Ennore 19th July. 

Ship ShoRool Hamid, E. Dumonts, from Bombay 
27th June, and Madras 22d July. 

Brig Aa/e, John Young, from the Mauritius 17th 
June, and Ceylon 18th Jalyr 

DEPARTURES. 

Schooner Syed Khan, J. P. Griffith, for China. 

Bvk Resource, A. Ogilvie, for Masulipatam. 

Ship IJydross, W. Hughes, for Madras* 



XkxTill 

July 4 Bark Virginia^ J.iTullock, for Singapore and China. 
6 t?ark Herctihan^ fl. King, fof* Liverpool. 

Westoe^ J. Piei'sc, for the Mauritius. 

9 Brig Euphrasiaty J. Leneyveu,for the Mauritius. 

12 Bark Anuy J. M. Budwell, for Moulmein. 

15 Ship jWaAe/y, Thos. Jackson, for the Mauritius. 

16 Bark Thetis^ C. Clarke, for Singapore and Chinat 

17 Bark A^isten^ J. Rickett, for Singapore and China. 

19 American ship jEdtrard, Joliu Land, for Philadelphia. 

20 Ship Fattle Rohoman, C. D. Rice, for Madras. 

21 Bark Betsey, G. S. Jones, for ditto. 

Bark Dalla Merchant, James Weir, for Singapore. 

22 Ship Golconday W. H. Bell, for China. 

23 Brig/aner, J. Leiich, for the Mauritius. 

25 Birg Lady Aor/nawiy, J. Teasdale, for the Mauritius. 
27 Ship Winscalesy G. Fisher, for Liverpool. 

— Bark HindoOy J, Askew, for ditto. 

ARRIVAL OfIpASSENGERS. 

Per Neptune, from Lo7idon: —Mrs, Udny, Misses E. 

J. Oake, L. Law, W. Law, and C. Leycester: Capt. 

Hope, Master Attendant,^ Revd. J. H. Rudd, Mr. M. F. Sandys, 

S. Ingram, Assistant Surgeon, H. M. 16th Kegt, Lieuts. J. 
Lomax, H. M. 16th Regt., C. Graham, 55th IL N. Infantry, 
Ensign J. Elliot, 64th ditto, Mr. George Martin, Writer, Messrs. 
G. Oakes, G. Law, Cadets J. Chambers, S- Goad, and C. 
Hazef l. 

Per Dunvegan Castle, from London: —Mrs, Wyatt, Mrs. 
McQuhao, Mrs. IL>bson, Misses Stephens, Wyatt, Hoggan, 
Muston, J. Muston, L. McQuhae, and McQuhae, H, Moor, 
E^q Ci\il Service, IJeut. Bristow, H.M.38th Regt., Mr Smith, 
Conntiy Service, Cadets Dodgson, Scott. Grimes, and Douglas, 
Messrs. Wyait, Hudson, Wollen, W. McQuhae, and II. 
McQuhae. 

Per brig Yare: —Mrs. Fawcett. 

Per ship Amiromache, from Portsmouth: —Mrs. Corrie and 
Mrs. Shed, Misses Andrews, Aubert, Come, and L. Corrie; B. 
Roberta, Esq . J. Richards, Esq., Capt. J. Finnis, 51stI, 
Lieut. Shed, and Ensign Cruise, H. M. 49th Re2:t., Ensign 
Sawyer, 3d Buffs ; Ensign Thomas, 31st Regt., Mr, Sward, 
Cadet, and Mr. Aubert, * 

Per Recovery: —Lieut. Col. Nisbett, Bengal Army. 

Per Abjarris: —Mr. J. J. Black, Muring; and Captain 

T. S. Rogers, died on the 3d instant. % 
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Ppr ship Orwell^ from Londm : —Misses S. A. Carnegie, M. 
A, Itoxburgh, C. Mackenzie, P. jWacken 2 ie,*J, JM’^^kenzie, and 
H. Mackenzie ; Mr» J. P, Forrestt, Cornet llth lyght Dragoons ; 
Messrs. W. Eijeiton, R. A, Trotter, and D, Bristow, Cadets ; Mr. 
Charles Mackenzie, Master F. Mackenzie; Captain Fairer, for 
China; Mr. John Morgan, carpenter, fof.* Singapore. From 
Aladras \ S. J. Young, J. Johnstone, J, E, Arbuthnot, an^d— 
Scott, Esqrs. Civil Service ; Mr. J. Tardwell, merchant. 

Per City of Ediabxiriih, from London: —Mr. McDonnald, 
Civil Service ; Messrs. Chas. Davidson and McDonnell, As¬ 
sistant Surgeons ; Mr. C, Pine, IT. M, 2Cth Regt. Mr. K. 
N. Croft, Cadet; Messrs Sim.s, Harris, and Grange. From the 
Cipe of Good Hope : —Messrs. Davidson and William^; Mr, 
Wyatt C‘*vil Service; Col Cheap, Bengal Engineers; and Capt. 
Williams, II. M. 16th Lancers. 

Per bark Sophia: —C. F. Durnaine, Esq., Mr. Jackson, 
country service; Messrs. Wilkins, chief officer, and Springer, 2d 
ditto, of the late bark Edward and Eliza, and Master Magnie. 
® William: - Mrs. Steward. 

^\er ship Forth: —Mr. Robinson, Miss Huttman, Capt. 
Imj&y, 60th N. I, Lieut. Walker, 1st N. 1. and Mr. Turner. 

Per Fjenchship Cusimir: —Mrs. Peychers, and infant diild; 
Messrs. Peychers,C, Geraud, Valmels, and Essandie, merchants. 

DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Mountstmrt Elphinstone^ for London : —Mrs. Watson, 
and 6 children ; Lieut, and Mrs. Cornish, Lieut, and Mrs. Ly** 
ons, A. Sconce, Esq., Civil Service; Cnpts. Paterson, Miles and 
Urtham, Ideuts. Rogers and Hay,and Major Purves and 2 chil¬ 
dren. For the Cape: —Major Pattle and Lieut. Macintyre. 


DOMESTIC OCCURltENC ES. 

(Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be undfrstood.) 


1834 MARRIAGES. 

AprU t^ o In the English Church, Cape Town, J. H. Jackson, 

Ksq., Bombay Civil Seivice, to Miss Calherina 
Johanna Rabe. 

19 ‘ In the Euglish Church, Cape Town, M. Ross, Esq., 
Captain of the 5th Regt. Madras N. L, to Miss 
E(jpma Atnelia Scigruhu. 
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Attlift Cape of Gjaod Hope, Meut. John Hill, 24ih 
Regt. N. T. anij Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General, to Jane, second (laughter of 'William 
Proctor, Escp, of Drooge Flie, 

At Bolai'am, S. A. G. Young, Esq., of the Madras 
Mescal Establishment, to Miss Hannah Hig- 
ginson. 

At St AndrcwV, Church, Y'epery, Mr, Charles La 
Kive, of the Gun Carriage Manufucloiy, to Miss 
.lane Armstrong. 

At nhazeepore, Mr. W. Nowall, of Sliahabad 
to Miss p'llinor Maria Myles. ’ 

At Agra, Charles Elliott Goad, Esq., f)7th Rpo-t.' 
N. I , to Harriett, youngest daughter of the late 
Bernard Reilly, Esq., Bengal Medical Service. 

At Agra, Lieut. F. B. Boile.ru, Iloise 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Durie, IJ, M. lltliLigiit Dragoons. 

At Mhow, in Malwah, Augustus Master, 
Adjutant of the 7th Regt. of Light Caval 
Mary Anne, daughter of Colonel Janies 
nedy, Commanding the Corps. 

Mr Joseph Rodiigiies, Assistant in the Military 
De]»artnient, to Miss Margaret DeSilva. 

Mr. Moses Simeon, to Catlieiine Maria, the third 
daughter of Jacob Evoob, Esej. 

Mr. A. G. Aviet, tlie fourth .son of Mr. Gentloom 
Aviet, senior, to Mis.s S. A. D.rvid, the second 
daughtei of the late Mr. A. M. David. 

Mr. Richaid Parmer to Mis.s Elizabeth Balfour. 

At Cbandernagore, Mr Samuel Hawkecworlh to 
Miss Caroline Phillips, ilie elde.st dauo'hter of 
Mr. Julian Phillips. ° 

At Madras, William Douglas, Esq., of the Madias 
Civil Seivice, to C.;roline, eldest dautrliter 
of J. Haro, Esq. 

1 ieut. Henry 'iddons, of the Bengal Engp’^ers, to 
Harriot Emma, the second daughter of Jlfr'ind 
Mrs G. J. Siddons. 

At Madias, Robert Cole, E.s(i , to Fr,ances, the 
second daughter of Capt. Gray, late of H, 
M’s 30tii Koot. 

At Madias, Mr. 1. D. W Clajk,^o Miss Maro'are*^ 
Reynolds. 
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July 12 At Chinsurah, F. IVtonirossor Wade, Esq., H. M, 

44th4l^gt, to Fanpy, daughter of the late Cap- 
lain Gordon, 20th Regt. B. N. and grand¬ 
daughter to D. A. Overbeck, Esq\, of the same 
place. 

— Mr. John D’Costa, to Miss Anglia Pereira. 

15 Daniel Jones, S P. G. Missionary, to Miss Grace 
Templeton. 

— Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs. Mary Ann Foote. 

— Kobert Henry Shuttleworth Reid, Esq. merchant, 
to Miss Jane Drummond. 

— At Goruckpore, Captain Joseph Leverton Rcvell, 
7lh Regt., to Louisa, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Charles Wale Lamborn, Bengal 
Army. 

19 At the Cathedral, Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E, 
Clements. 

23 At the Cathedral, Henry Carre Tucker, Esq. C. 

eldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. of 
Portland Place, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Roxburgh. 

26 Mr. John Robeiro, to Miss Rose Ann Damzen; 

— Mr. Charles Augustus Hudson, to Miss Matilda 
Angelica Gomes, 

18:54 BIRTHS. 

June 8 At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Harris, De¬ 
puty Assistant Quarter Master General Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, of a son. 

10 At Mandavie, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Poitinger, 

of a son. 

— At Mynpoorie, the lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq. of 
a son. 

11 At Coel, the lady of Edmund Tritton, Esq., Civil 

Surgeon, of a daughter. 

19 At Meerut, Mrs. J. T. Hodgson, of a son. 

— At Nusseerabad, the wife of Lieut. David Shaw, of 
the 54th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

- zO At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Cbeape, Major of 
Brigade, of a daughter. 

21 At Dinapore, the lady of Capt, J. D. Taylor, H, 
M. 13th Light Infantry, of a sou and heir. 

At Chicacole, the lady of Lieut, and Quarter Master 
Jq^hn Merritt, of the 41st Regt., of a daughter. 
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At Madras, Mrs. baroline Jones, wife of Mr. Ed* 
ward Jones, of'Juddapali, of a daughter 

Mr^. King, of a daughter. • 

At boolundsliuhur, the lady of Mathew Tierney, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

Mrs, T-Hos. Bason, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, Mrs. E. F. Greenway, of a son. 

At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Waddington, 
Engineers, of a son 

At Secundrabad, the lady of Cjipt. Westrop Wat' 
kins, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Joseph Young, of a son 

The lady of Lotigueville Clarke, Esq., of a dauirhtfr. 

At Dapoolie, the lady of Alexander Duncan, Esq., 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Madras, the lady of John Smith, Esq. Captain 
2d Light Cavalry, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of T. Oakes, Esq., a 
daughter. 

At Benares, the lady of J. Row, Esq. Surgeon "^Sd 
N. L, of a son. * 

At Rajahmuudry, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
47th Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

At Kurnarul, the lady of Lieut. Wemyss, 9Ui Ca¬ 
valry, of a son. 

At Meerut, the Lady of Captain Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

At Mhow, the lady of I ieutenant W. C. Carlcton, 
36lh N. L of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, Eliza, the wife of Mr. Henry Foster, 
of a son. 

At Berhampore, the lady of J. D. llcikloU, Esq., 
of a son. 

Mrs. Charles Francis, of a son. 


Mrs. J. P. Hains, of a son. 

At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

At Madras, the wife Of Serjeant W. Taylor, of the 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, of a son. 

Mrs. C. M. Hollingborry, of a son. 

Mis. T. Black, of a son. 

At Neemuch, the lady of Brigadier Fagin, C. B. 
Commanding the Meywar Field Fo ce, of a 
daughter. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Stark, Hie wife of Mr. John Stark^ 
of a son ’ \ ‘ *v 

At Humeerpoor, the wife ofE. Currie, Esq., C. S.^ 
of a son. 

At Cawnpore, the wife of Conductor Wm. 
Raynor, of a daughter. 

Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a son. 

Mrs, J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

At Muttra, the wife of Mr. Assistant Apothecary 
D. W, Taylor, of a son. 

Mrs. Duff, wife of the Revd. Alexander Uufl’, 
of a son. 

Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a daughter. 

At Mozufferpore, the lady of J. E. Wilkinson, Esq., 

of the Civil Service, of a son. 

The lady of C. K. Barwell, Ks(j, of a son. 

Mrs, H. Smith, of a d<nighter, 

DEATHS. 

At the Capo of Good Hope, Mary, the wife ot 
William Carstaira, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Poona; 
aged 25 years. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, William Howard 
Peach, Esq., late of Felix Place, Cuttack, 

At Khyouk Phyoo, Captain John Swinton Brown, 
of the 66th llegt. N. I. and officiating junior 
assistant to. the Superintendent of Arrakan. 

Mr. Charles John Clarke'Fowers, late of the Cal¬ 
cutta Conservancy Office, and son of J. Towers, 
Esq., of Pinkney's Green, Berkshire; aged 22 
years and 8 months. 

At iVlodeepore, Miss Catherine .Robinson, the young¬ 
est daughter of the late William Hobinson, Esq. 

At Berhampore, Lieut, and Adjt. A. M. Glas, 49th 
Regt. N. I. 

At Madras, Capt. James Corric) formerly of H. 
M.'s 89th Regt., and latterly Commanding the 
2d Regt, of His Highness the Nizam’s infantry. 

At Neemuch, Charlotte, the much beloved wife of 
Bazar Serjeant John Ilerdon, aged 27 years and 
5 months. 

At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, mvchant, 
aged 22 years, 11 months and 19 days, the only 
so<j of Richard Lockington, Conductor of Ord- 
dance•"luvalid Establishment. 
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June 7 At Tiicbinopoly, Mrs. D. K/)ss, aged 69 years. 

— At Poondy, Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Frith, of 
the 24st Regt. N. I. 

12 At Manilas, Joseph William Rodgers, late chief 

officer of tlie thip Mookbar, aged 20 years and 12 
days. 

13 At Dharwar. Lieut. Edmond Percy Prett, 5th Regt, 

Bombay N. 1. 

14 At Surav, aged 7 months, Frederick William 

Cazalet, the infant son of William Parsons, Esq., 
M' dical Establishment. 

l6 At Black Town, in Jones’ Street, Mr. Thomas 
D’Souza, Assistant to the Head Accountant in 
the Military Paymaster’s Office, aged 37 years 
and ll months, i 

16 At Kissengunge, Pnrneah, George James, 

son of Mr. and Mrs. George Pratt, aged 5 y 'ars 
and 11 months. ' 

18 At Masulipatam, in his 12lh year, Joseph Samuel, 

only son of Commissariat Staff Serjeant Wood. 

19 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., aged 33 

years. 

— At Agra, Mr. Robert Roote, English '.writer in the 
Office of the Adjutant 9ih Regt. N. I. 

20 At Ootacamund, Neilghenies, on the 28th June, 

George Mackenzie, only son of H. M. Blair, Esq., 
aged 2 years and 9 months. 

21 At Datnachur Factory, Jessore,Miss Octavie Deve- 

ria, infant daughter of T. Deveria, Esq, indigo- 
planter ; aged 8 days. 

22 At Bancoorah, Mr. F. Greenwald, Band Master, 

31 Regt. N. I. 

23 At Vizagapatam, the lady of Adjutant Hobart, of 

the C. E. V, B., daughter of the Rev. George 
Armstrong, Chancellor of Ross, in the diocess 
of that Cork, and niece of J. Besnard, Esq., laiO 
Mayor of that City, Ireland. 

25 At Pondicherry,the lady of A. DeBabick, Esq. 

Barrister of the Royal Court at Pondicherry. 
—. At Oacca, Charles Dowcelt, Esq.; ajfed 46 years 
and 6 months... .. f 

26 At Mazagong, Margaret, the wife fcf Mr. Joseph 

Ball. i 
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June 27 At Madras, tbe lady V)f Lieut. Col. Conway, c. 9 . 

— At Allyghu.-, Agnes Eliza, the infajit dauehter of 
Lieut. A. De Fountain, 40lh Regt., aged 1 year 
and 13 months. 

— At Serundrabad, the infant d?<ighter of Captain 
"Westrop Waikins. 

28 At Secundrabad, Catherine Amelia, the tieloved 
wife of ( aptain Westrop Watkins, aged 21 years, 
4 months and 19 da'S. 

(^fo date) At Chinsurah, Edward Henry Hardwick, the be* 

loved son ol Colonel G. D’Aguilar; aged 2 years, 
7 months and 15 davs. 

(No date) Edward John, youngC't son of William Jackson, 

Esq., Attorney at Law; aged eleven months. 

July 2 Samuel Jones, Esq., Deputy Register in tlie 

General Department, aged (31 years and 23 days. 

— At Vizagapatam, W. Mason, Esq., Collector and 
Magistrate of that district. 

3 At Meerutt, Ensign A. H. Barnard, of liis Majesty’s 

26th Hegiment. 

—^ At Bombay, the wife of John Graham, Esq, Assist¬ 
ant Post Master. 

— On board the Hind, Capt. T. S. Rogers. 

4 Mrs. M. A. Crawford, wife of Mr. 1 homas Crawford, 

aged 38 years. 

— At sea, on board the Bus^otak iderchant, John 
Birkmyre Miller. Esq. lately of the him of Messis, 
Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta. 

,5 At Madras, in child birth, in her nine-teenth year, 
' Julia, the beloved wife of Mr. Assistant Apo¬ 
thecary John Forsyth, Garrison Hospital. 

— In the Fort, Bombay, Matilda, the wife of Mr. H, 
St. Amour, of the Pilot Service; aged 19 years. 

— At Colabah, (Bombay Presidency^ Frances Mar* 
garet Barker, youngest child of the Rev. Joseph 
Laurie, senior Chaplain of the Scotch Church. 

"^6 William Hudson. Esq.. Miniature Painter, aged 54 
years, 8 months and 19 days. 

9 At Dum Dum, James, the infant soh of Sergt. 

Cleary, of the Artillery; aged 1 year and 1 5 
days. ^ 

— Mrs^Charlotte Hand, wife of Mr. Robett Hand, 

' Mt, Stef Pilot, aged 29 years. 
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Iv/r^ William Colins, a Ta^^ern-keeper; ^age^^S 

vears. $ 

Mr. James Henry Lewis, Honorable Company'* 
Marino; aged 28 years. 

At NosJtolly, the infant daughter of Mr. William 
Jackson, Superintendent in the Bullooah Ageo* 
cy ; aged 4 months and 5 days. 

At Howrah, Mr, John Thomas Bagley, Master in 
the H. <\ Marine, aged 39 years. 

At the General Hospital, Serjeant Hendrick Must, 
of the Expense Magazine attached to the Arseoal 
of Fort William; aged 57 years. 

Anne Eli/a, the second daughter of Mr. W. Ryland, 
of the Govenmient Agency Otfice. aged 3 years, 
6 niontlisand 4 days. 

Master Alexander Horatio Aidwell, son of Mr,, 
Alexander Aidwell, aa;ed I year, 3 months ^nd 
16 days. • 

Adam Gordon, Esq., junior, aged 46 years, 1 u >nth 
and 28 days. t 

Mr. Chalks Been Boyce, Master Pilot, H. C. PHoC 
Establishment; aged 37 years and 11 months. 

The infant daughter of Mr. ihomas Watkins, of 
Kidderpore ; aged 1 year, 8 months and 19 days. 

At the Catgarrah Factory, Catchatoor Isaac Mal- 
chus, Esq., aged 38 years, 7 months and 19 days. 

At Serampore,TMr. Adam Gordon, senior, aged 73 
years, 7 months and 13 days 

Mr. William Charles Abbott, aged 16 years. 

At Kidderpore, Miss Caroline Hughes, aged 12 
years. 

Mr. william Cowen Nicholson, of the ship 
aged 20 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Abro, the wife of Mr, T. Abro, As* 
sistant to the Government Lithographic Office/ 
aged 20 years, 3 months and 7 days. 

Mr. Alexander McDonald, Engineer, aged 
6 months and 6 days. 

Miss Denezia D’Souza, the eldest daughter of thtf 
late Mr. Lawrence D'SOuza ; al^ed 14 years, $ 
months and l6 days. 

Master Samuel Alexander Cohen Grillard, son of 
Mr, Charles Grillard; aged 8 ylats and 15 days* 
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-21 Geor^ M«xwell Batt;n, Esq., of Uie Bengal Civil 
Service, aged 26 years. j 

^ 'Mr, Tlwntas Eastman, aged 36 years. 

22 At Serampore, Miss Marianne Trevor; aged 30 
years and 29 days. , 

SS Hariet Jane VVall, the infant daughter of Mr. 
Richard Wall, Master iu the Pilot Service, aged 
2 years and 8 months. 

94 Miss Caroline Rodrigues, aged 18 years and 4 
months. 

.•25 George Andrew, the infant son of F. Harris. Esq. 

Indigo planter, aged 8 months and '20 days. 

— ' John Porteous, Esq., of Baiisbariah.aged 30 years, 
—Master Charles Adolphus Timms, ?ged 2 years, 
5 months and 23 days. 

t'6 Mrs. BeWey Bark, widow, aged 60 years. 
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TO jiIly 30, 

I Exe< 
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A DATIl:^ISTR A TIOAS fi'O LSTA TE^. 

tp TO jiIly 30, 1831. ^ 

Estates of I Execufopi Administrators^§rc, 

Baglpy, J. 'W (^^IrtstPr Pi5Q*.).| • Registrar Supn'me Court, 

Barlow, A.,,.* ... Regish'Hi-SviprLMue Co»^rt. 

Baiteii, G. M,.. Dwaikaiiaih I'a^ort', administra* 

tur, as bonderedUor. 

Khaimnm. ^ - *. Registrar S'ljireme Court, 

Bof-beo Sydee,. , , , .. Regjistrar Su|n'eiii4* Court. 

Rraiigs. Aimdi .. C. Braggs, admiiustrator, 

Broughton, R. (Lieut. Cui.)__ J. Cowie administrator, ns con* 

stituted attorney of Wm, Ni* 
eholl, executor. 

Cotes. 'SVm, (IMereluint.). Registrar Supreme Court. 

Davm, Sam .. Registrar Siipreuie Court. 

Kasitoian, T. . J. N. Vaiit Hart, executor, 

Cior<ioii, Atlaiu.. Rev, W. Robinson, J. G. Phil¬ 

lips and R. Gordon,executors* 

Jnb-inii'*s, Bagrain (writer.). Registrar Supn^me Court, 

J"ih*s, Still. P. Jones, executrix. 

K 11 , A. S.J. Registrar Supreme (%)urt. 

Ki 'o Giio-sc,. .... Colly Doss GUose, administrator* 

I .'’i. J W. Registrar Supieine Court * 

Al t' liiiN, <\ J. (liuiigo piuntfr.) II.C. J. Malehus, executrix 
Al.ti'.iiaiJ, Sir Dyson, ('IJeut.-Ge- 

. Registrar Supreme (^uirt. 

I\l'Harg, J. (('apiaiu.).. Registrar Supremo (’ourt. 

]M''er Abti<>ol .. Registrar S*tpjeiiie t'ourt. 

i\!iller, J, D (;\iet^i^an^).. J. Allan and R. C. i^afon, exc- 

euturs. 

P< aeii, H. S. I L Boileau, executor. 

Pt iruri, (huts. (Gt^neral.). Registrar Snpreuie Cmirt. 

S iMsoii Josfpb.. ...Rc«ri«trtti Supreme Court, 

Scott, Mary, (Widow.). J- (*owie aduuutstraior, as eon- 

?»ti*iited attorney of H. S, 
■'i'lnnt'r and 'i'. J.'rurncr, ex- 

e< Utlii's. 


Sniilli. I!. I?, (^('aptain .. 

< 'coi ri It. n> K a I la ..... 

AX'.iki ri il, I lun n t. 

i:ii/,al»eti.. 

W I' ’ i,M a' • ■, J. II f IJI ».*« M , 

Vu;-', W ill. (Colonel.). 


R 'gi Supreme Court, 
liIs-»*ai Supieine ('ourt. 

Supreme Court, 
IC'g. n'ai Supjcfiic Court. 
Ite.’isirar Supreme ('ourt. 
Ri'^istrar Supreme Court. 
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MO^^EY MARKET, 


GOVERNME14T SECURITIES, -July 30, ’ZU 

* TO BUY. TO SKLL. 


HcRiiIttAble Loan, 6 per Cent. 24 8 23 8 Preni» 

c iNt Class.•. 1 8 a 1 0 ,v 

Old 6 per Cent. <2(1 Class. «. 0 10 a 0 4 „ 

C3d Class. 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Second or Middles per Cent. Loan. 3 8 a 0 4 Pretn. 

New or 3il 5 pei^ Cent, Loan. 3 0 a 2 8 ,, 

• 4 , per Cent. Loan.,...... .... 0 8 a 0 I Disct. 


liaiik of Bciijral SUaiea.. Sa. Ks. 1,600 Prem. 1,400 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,. 7 0 

Di (to on Ooverninent and Salary Bills,. 5 O 

Imlerest on Loans on Deposit. 5 7 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


4 



COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


CALCUTTA. [Sell. 

Government Bills, 12 months’date, per Sa. Rs, I 10 
Other Pohlic Bills, per Sa* Rs. 2 I 


a 29 2id Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3(3? a 2.v 4rf 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BUY. TO SELL 

DoUar!*, .... ... per 100 Sa. Rs. 200 12 2U8 8 

Sovereigns, .... each 10 10 10 H 

Oniiieafl. ......... .. ditto 11 O 10 1 

Otd Gold Mohnrs, . ditto 17 9 17 

New Gold Muhurs, . ditto 16 II 16 


cr a a 



















